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'^Knowledge  is  Power.''  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  insist 
on  this  truth  at  the  present  day,  when  every  department  of  ma- 
terial science  is  crowded  with  new  discoveries,  and  when  the 
beneficial  and  splendid  results  of  this  vast  accession  of  knowledge 
are  so  apparent  And  yet  there  is  one  department  of  science, 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  it  might  be  thought  would  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important,  still  believed  by  many  to  be  fn- 
capable  of  furnishing  any  results  which  could  have  a  practical 
bearing  on  our  present  or  future  interests,  but  on  the  contrary, 
is  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  us  from  more  useful 
paths  of  knowledge.  The  cause  of  this  prejudice  is  to  be  sought, 
not  less  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  than  in  the  nature  of  the 
science  itself. 

That  the  science  is  far  behind  all  others  that  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  study  is  not  highly  interesting  and  important  That 
knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the  support  and  improvement 
of  the  animal  and  social  principles,  has  been  of  necessity  the 
first  object  of  pursuit;  while  those  studies  which  tend  to  the 
development  and  gratification  of  the  intellectual  powers,  though 
equally  essential  to  the  perfection  of  our  whole  nature,  are  the 
last  to  obtain  attention.  The  reason  of  this  order  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out  And  yet  the  fact,  has  given 
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some  plausibility  to  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  our  mental 
powers  is  visionary  and  useless.  If  socj^ety,  it  is  said,  has  existed 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  made  such  progress  in  arts  and  refine- 
ment, without  the  aid  of  intellectual  science,  where  is  the  proof 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  science  will  be  of  advantage?  But 
are  there  no  improvements  yet  to  be  made  in  politics,  in  educa- 
tion, or  in  morals?  and  is  it  not  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  that 
we  must  look  for  these  improvements? 

Other  circumstances  have  contributed  to  bring  the  science  into 
disrepute,  and  to  divert  from  its  use,  that  practical  sense  and 
calm  judgment  which  are  more  important  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  inquiry,  because  its  objects  are  subtle  and  abstract,  and  its 
language  vague  an*d  figurative.  One  of  the  most  influential  of 
these  causes  has  been,  tlie  maxims  and  systems  received  from 
the  ancients.  That  turn  for  intellectual  pursuits  which  distin- 
guished the  Greeks  above  every  other  people  of  antiquity,  was 
in  a  great  measure  directed  to  metaphysical  inquiries ;  but  in 
consequence  of  a  false  method  of  philosophizing,  error  instead 
of  truth  was  often  the  result  of  their  efforts.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  high  endowments  and  vast  labour,  which  have  been  wasted 
by  them,  as  well  as  by  later  philosophers,  in  vain  speculations, 
we  are  ready  to  pardon  those  who  regard  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  as  a  fruitless  study.  **Zeno,"  says  Dr.  Keid,  *<  en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  motion  ;  Hobbes, 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  right  and  wrong;  and  Hume, 
that  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  our  senses,  to  our  memory,  or 
even  to  demonstration." 

The  ancient  philosophers  mistook  not  less  in  the  object  of 
their  study,  than  in  the  method  of  its  investigation.  Their  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  mind,  and  the 
mode  of  its  union  with  matter,  rather  than  to  the  laws  of  its 
operation  and  influence,  as  exhibited  in  the  human  constitution. 
On  this  subject,  the  most  they  could  effect,  was  the  invention  of 
hypotheses  which  appeared  plausible  to  their  finite  apprehen- 
sion, but  which  could  not,  from  the  very  limited  nature  of  the 
human  understanding,  have  approached  the  truth.  Adopting 
these  hypotheses  as  axioms,  because  nothing  which  appeared 
nearer  the  truth  had  been  devised,  they  raised  on  this  foundation 
vast  systems  of  philosophy,  which,  set  off  by  the  eloquence  of 
Plato,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  Stagirite,  absorbed  in  vain  specu- 
lation some  of  the  rarest  geniuses  of  ancient  and  even  modern 
times. 

"  Could  half  the  zeal,  and  even  half  the  genius,  (says  Brown,) 
which  were  during  so  many  ages  employed  in  attempting  things 
impossible,  have  been  directed  to  investigations  adapted  to  our 
limited  faculties,  there  are  many  names  which  we  now  regard 
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only  with  ridicule  or  pity,  which  could  have  been  placed  by  the 
side  of  Bacon  or  NewtQo,  or  even  before  them." 

The  high  admiration  felt  for  these  great  minds  was  associated 
with  their  works,  and  forbade  all  doubts  or  inquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  their  principles.  A  very  slight  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject would  show,  how  great  a  portion  of  the  difficulties,  which 
have  in  modern  times  obstructed  the  progress  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy, may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  ancient  systems. 

<'  The  conquests  of  Alexander  live  only  in  books  of  history, 
but  a  few  phrases  achieved  for  Aristotle  a  far  more  extensive 
and  lasting  conquest ;  and  are  perhaps  even  now  exerting  no 
small   sway  over  minds,   which  smile  at  them    with  scorn.'* 

To  this  source  may  be  traced  the  vain  disputations  of  the 
schools,  which  almost  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  for  centuries.  While  men  believed  they  discovered  a.  new 
truth,  in  announcing  one  already  known  in  different  terms ; 
while  thev  admitted  that  the  most  absurd  conclusion,  if  arrived 
at  according  to  a  prescribed  process  of  reasoning,  stood  on  as 
fair,  or  even  better  ground,  than  those  elementary  principles 
which  all  men  admit  without  any  reasoning  at  all,  little  advance- 
ment could  be  ex'pected  in  intellectual  knowledge,  and  still  less 
improvement  in  that  faculty  by  whose  exercise  all  knowledge 
must  be  obtained. 

The  absurdities  to  which  a  blind  devotion  to  the  ancient  sys- 
tems had  led  the  learned,  roused  the  genius  of  modern  times. 
This,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  to  which  the  Reformation  had 
given  birth,  prepared  the  way  for  Bacon,  to  whose  matchless 
genius  it  is  not  too'  much  to  say  we  owe  the  rapid  advancement 
which  is  now  making  in  every  department  of  science. 

^^The  rules  which  Bacon  gives  are  rules  of  physical  investi- 
gation ;  but  they  are  drawn  from  juster  views  of  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  than  had  before  his  time  prevailed  ;  and  the  erroneous 
opinions  which  preceded  them,  were  founded  on  false  theories  of 
intellect  It  was  the  temple  of  the  mind,  and  not  the  temple  of 
nature,  which  he  purified  of  its  idols,  before  truth  would  deign 
to  unveil  herself  to  adoration." 

It  is  not  surprising,  even  tifter  Bacon  had  shown  the  true  me- 
thod of  philosophizing,  that  the  ancient  errors  should  still  cling 
to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  that  while  the  physical  sciences 
were  proceeding  by  fair  and  copious  induction  to  collect  truths, 
as  the  materials  for  their  systems,  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  should  yet  abide  by  its  hypothetical  method.  The  induc- 
tive method  is  more  easily  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  and  its  advantage  more  immediately  apparent,  than 
in  inquiries  concerning  the  mind ;  and  that  same  prominence  and 
importance  in  our  every-day  concerns,  which  entitled  these  stu- 
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dies  to  priority  in  cultivation,  also  caused  them  to  be  the  first  to 
catch  the  light  of  a  truer  philosophy. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  which  cannot  be 
proved,  that  is,  logically  proved,  (a  relic  of  ancient  philosophy,) 
has  occasioned  a  deplorable  waste  of  intellect,  even  in  our  own 
times.  It  brought  confusion  into  the  reasonings  of  so  sound  an 
understanding  as  that  of  Locke ;  e.  g.  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  adduce  reasons  for  believing  in  personal  identity,  and  could 
find  no  better  foundation  for  this  great  truth,  than  consciousness; 
but  consciousness  would  become  responsible  only  for  the  present 
moment;  the  burden  was  laid  upon  memory;  and  as  this  of  all 
our  imperfect  powers  is  the  one  oftenest  liable  to  fail,  we  are  thus 
left  without  security  on  a  point  of  all  others  most  interesting  to 
ourselves.  To  this  cause  may  also  be  ascribed  in  no  small  de- 
gree, the  sceptical  conclusions  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  The  acute 
reasonings  of  these  writers,  had  they  been  deduced  from  true 
principles,  might  have  furnished  results  of  lasting  benefit  to  man- 
kind. Minds  of  such  high  endowments  are  scattered  thinly 
along  the  course  of  ages,  and  it  is  indeed  disheartening  to  find 
their  labours  and  talents  rendered  useless,  and  worse  than  use- 
less, to  the  myriads  of  humble  minds  they  were  formed  to  en- 
lighten and  direct  If  it  be  admitted,  that  philosophical  errors 
01  more  than  two  thousand  years'  standing,  have,  during  the 
course  of  these  successive  ages,  usurped  the  place  of  truth ;  have 
retarded  the  natural  progress  of  improvement,  and  directed  the 
efforts  of  the  great  and  learned,  to  inquiries  at  best  visionary, 
but  often  detrimental,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  just  system  of 
intellectual  philosophy,  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  man- 
kind. 

The  objects  of  this  science  are  so  illusive,  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect that  any  thing  like  the  certainty  which  belongs  to  the  ma- 
terial sciences  should  ever  be  attained ;  but,  as  Brown  has  re- 
marked, *^  attention  will  be  turned  to  the  subject,  and  systems 
will  be  formed."  We  see  from  the  injurious  and  lasting  influence 
of  ancient  philosophy,  how  important  it  is  that  these  systems 
should  not  be  founded  in  error,  that  the  true  limits  of  the  human 
understanding  should  be  recognised,  and  that  a  method  of  inves- 
tigation, even  more  cautious  than  that  now  introduced  into  the 
material  sciences,  should  be  pursued.  If  we  could  obtain  an  ar- 
rangement and  analysis  of  mental  phenomena,  which  should  do 
no  more  than  guard  us  against  metaphysical  errors,  (and  per- 
haps this  is  all  that  can  be  expected,)  it  would  be  the  means  of 
removing  no  slight  impediments  to  improvement 

Besides  the  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  philo- 
sophy, which  the  errors  received  from  the  ancients  have  placed 
in  the  way,  there  are  some  difficulties  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  itself.    The  metaphysician  cannot,  like  the  chemist 
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or  mineralogist,  collect  a  cabinet  of  specimens  which  are  true  and 
complete  representatives  of  the  objects  of  his  science,  and  which 
the  learned  may  consult  at  leisure.  The  subjects  to  which  he 
would  direct  the  attention  are  evanescent,  and  can  be  preserved 
only  in  description.  The  terms  which  have  become  technical 
in  this  science,  savour  so  much  of  ancient  systems,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  use  them  without  receiving  some  little  bias  of  error. 
This  circumstance  induces  each  writer  to  make  a  new  selection 
of  terms,  and  he  is  guided  in  his  choice  by  those  analogies  which 
his  own  associations,  have  suggested.  Thus  no  fixed  nomencla- 
ture has  as  yet  been  adopted;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
terms  are  used  in  different  senses,  by  different  authors.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  labours  of  so  many  learned  men, 
who  have  treated  on  the  human  mind,  are  wholly  useless;  sub- 
lime speculations,  and  just  views,  particularly  of  our  moral  na- 
ture, are  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

The  writings  of  later  authors  are  still  more  valuable;  and 
those  of  our  own  times,  have  done  mo)«  for  the  science,  than  all 
the  rest  Among  these,  the  Scotch  philosophers  are  distinguish- 
ed. Dr.  RQid  is  a  writer  of  great  force  and  simplicity.  He  clear- 
ly discerned  the  causes  which  had  impeded  the  progress  of  in- 
tellectual philosophy,  and  felt  that  no  advance  could  be  made,  till 
these  causes  were  removed.  He  cleared  away  much  of  the  rub- 
h'lsh  ivith  which  ancient  systems  had  clogged  the  study,  and  pre- 
sented it,  in  comparative  simplicity,  to  the  attention  of  the  learn- 
ed. The  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  form  another  valuable  acces- 
sion to  the  science  ;  he  has  been  very  successful  in  showing  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  language,  and  the  errors  to  which  the 
metaphysician  is  peculiarly  liable,  from  the  analogical  nature  of 
the  terms  which  he  is  obliged  to  employ.  He  has  also  enforced 
the  importance  of  the  inductive  method  in  intellectual  investi- 
gation, and  fully  illustrated  this  by  his  own  success  in  its  use. 

Besides  these  writers,  many  other  authors  of  note  might  be 
enumerated,  who  have  each  done  something  towards  lessening 
the  obscurity  by  which  truth  has  been  concealed  from  our  view. 
Could  all  that  is  just  and  clear  in  these  works  be  collected,  and 
separated  from  what  is  erroneous  and  ill  digested,  we  should 
already  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  valuable  mass  of  intel- 
lectual knowledge.  But  the  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  to  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  is  not  obvious  to 
any  but  the  philosopher.  Its  extensive  bearing  on  almost  all  the 
departments  of  knowledge,  is  hardly  recognised  at  the  present 
day ;  and,  in  the  prejudice  which  practical  minds  have  imbibed 
against  it,  the  errors  of  metaphysicians  are  confounded  with  the 
science  itself. 

The  lectures  of  Professor  Brown  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  will,  we  trust,  avail  much  in  the  removal  of  this 
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prejudice.  If  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  he  must  have 
possessed  a  mind  most  happily  suited  to  this  study.  Formed  to 
habits  of  nice  investigation,  and  not  wanting  in  that  sensibility 
which  would  secure  him  from  a  dry  and  speculative  mode  of 
treating  it ;  with  the  refined  analysis,  and  deep  research,  essen- 
tial in  so  abstract  and  intricate  a  subject,  he  has  constantly  pre- 
served that  reference  to  the  real  business,  and  the  great  Chds  of 
life,  which  alone  could  render  his  inquiries  of  practical  advan- 
tage ;  and  he  has  adorned  these  profound  investigations  with  all 
the  beauties  of  taste  and  feeling.  A  striking  feature  in  Brown's 
philosophy,  is  its  religious  character.  It  is  in  fact  a  work  of  na- 
tural theology,  no  less  than  Paley's.  His  nice  arrangement  and 
analysis  of  our  intellectual  powers  and  capacities,  his  apt  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  seem  all  designed  as  a  preparation,  for 
showing  forth  the  true  end  of  all  knowledge,  a  contemplation 
and  love  of  the  Great  Being,  who  formed  these  capacities  for  hap- 
piness and  improvement,  and  so  nicely  adapted  man  to  the  va- 
ried scene  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  illustrations  in  this  work 
have  as  much,  perhaps  to  many  they  have  more  merit,  than  the 
reasonings.  They  are  splendid  passages,  distinguished.no  less  by 
force  and  accuracy  of  thought,  than  by  richness  and  delicacy  of 
fancy.  In  a  mind  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  metaphysical 
inquiries,  when  not  exclusively  pursued,  impart  to  its  produc- 
tions that  truth  of  character,  and  delicacy  of  finish,  which  are 
marked  by  the  touches  of  a  master. 

Another  excellence  of  this  work  is  its  method ;  which  is  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  possesses  the  essential  characters  of  a  scien- 
tific arrangement,  simplicity  and  comprehension.  The  progress 
of  intellectual  as  well  as  material  philosophy,  has  been  retarded 
by  the  want  of  an  arrangement,  in  which  all  the  learned  would 
agree.  Indeed,  since  the  time  of  the  ten  categories,  it  has  been 
an  object  with  philosophers,  not  so  much  to  investigate  and  ex- 
plain the  laws  and  the  relations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as 
to  arrange  these  according  to  a  method  better  suited  to  their  own 
views,  tlian  the  method  of  preceding  writers.  The  arrangement 
which  Brown  has  adopted,  is  so  simple  and  complete,  that  we 
hope  succeeding  writers  may  be  induced  to  make  it  the  ground- 
work of  their  own  inquiries.  If  this,  or  any  arrangement,  could 
be  universally  adopted,  we  should  soon  obtain  a  fixed  nomencla- 
ture ;  and  something  of  that  permanence  and  certainty,  which 
have  not  till  lately  been  attained  in  the  material  sciences,  might 
be  given  to  the  science  of  mind. 

Our  object  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Brown's  philosophy, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  author,  with  now  and 
then  a  few  remarks  of  our  own,  and  occasional  extracts.  We 
hope,  in  doing  this,  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  book  so  justly  cele- 
brated, to  some,  who  may  not  have  leisure  to  go  through  the 
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whole,  and  also  to  refresh  the  memories  of  others  who  have  stu- 
died the  original. 

The  introductory  lectures  are  employed  in  showing  the  im- 
portance and  the  practicability  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  Of  its  importance,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  speak,  if 
a  prejudice  did  not,  (as  we  have  already  said,)  exist  against  it 
in  many  judicious  minds.  We  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  four 
first  lectures,  which  contain  an  able  and  eloquent  defence  of  this 
science,  and  a  just  view  of  its  relation  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
generally,  and  to  morality. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  practicability,  Brown  says, 
^^  the  Physics  of  mind  are  like  those  of  matter,  only  an  analysis 
and  arrangement  of  its  phenomena."  This  is  more  difficult  in 
mind  than  in  matter ;  but  these  difficulties  are  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable. The  phenomena  of  mind  may  be  arranged  according 
to  their  succession,  no  less  than  those  of  matter.  Professor  Brown 
has,  in  a  former  work,  given  a  very  simple  exposition  of  the  no- 
tion we  are  to  form  of  cause  and  effect  He  has  introduced  his 
theory  into  these  lectures.  According  to  him,  all  we  can  learn 
of  the  phenomena  of  either  matter  or  mind,  is  their  invariable 
succession ;  that  is,  the  order  in  which  they  invariably  precede 
each  other.  This  is  to  know  their  causes  ancf  effects.  It  is 
not  merely  all  that  our  faculties  arc  capable  of  discerning;  it 
is  all  that  actually  exists.  When,  upon  a  more  exact  examina- 
tion, we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  imme- 
diately preceding  any  result,  than  we  were  before,  we  flatter 
ourselves  we  have  learnt  what  we  call  the  cause  of  this  effect, 
when  the  fact  is,  we  have  only  become  acquainted  with  one  or 
more  circumstances,  in  that  invariable  order  of  events,  which 
terminates  in  the  result  The  degree  of  our  knowledge  is  in- 
creased, but  its  nature  is  the  same.  Thus  the  term  cause,  is  only 
an  abstraction  of  the  mind,  and  means  nothing  which  exists  in 
nature  distinct  from  the  phenomena  tliem selves. 

Although  this  view  of  the  subject  may  not  appear  satisfactory 
to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  nice  investigation,  it  will,  on 
examination,  be  found  to  be  strictly  accurate.  However  refined 
our  observation  of  nature  may  be,  still  we  can  only  add  to  the 
knowledge  already  possessed,  an  acquaintance  with  phenomena 
which  a  less  careful  observation  had  passed  by,  but  which  were 
not  the  less  truly  a  part  of  the  series.  There  is  no  mysterious 
agent  undiscoverable  by  our  faculties  which  links  these  phenome- 
na together,  other  than  the  Maker  which  establishes  their  inva- 
riable order.  Power  or  cause  cannot  be  any  thing  separate  from 
the  phenomena  themselves,  any  more  than  figure  can  exist  with- 
out something  figured.  They  are  both  abstractions  of  the  mind, 
and  belong  to  that  class  of  universals  once  regarded  as  the  only 
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true  objects  of  science,  but  now  justly  given  up  as  having  no  ex- 
istence beyond  the  mind  that  conceives  them. 

The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  regard  its  abstractions  as  real  ex- 
istences independent  of  itself;  and  it  was  this  tendency  that  gave 
rise  to  the  doctrine  of  universals.  The  notion  that  form  was  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  has  been  long 
exploded.  The  same  arguments  which  reduced  form  to  a  mere 
abstraction,  are  equally  applicable  to  causation,  but  it  was  left  for 
Brown  to  make  the  application.*  To  us  it  is  surprising,  that  hav- 
ing gone  so  far,  he  did  not  reduce  to  its  true  place  another  ab- 
straction of  the  mind,  which  still  claims  to  be  regarded  as  having 
a  separate  existence.  This  is  substance  or  essence,  of  which,  dis- 
tinct from  qualities  or  properties,  there  is  no  better  evidence  than 
of  the  existence  of  form  or  causation.  Brown  has  almost  ex- 
pressed this  very  idea  in  several  instances,  without  appearing  to 
be  aware  of  the  important  bearing  of  his  remarks.  In  defending 
the  propriety  of  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  mind,  which  is  in 
itself  a  simple  homogeneous  substance,  he  says,  ^<  What  consti- 
tutes the  mind  but  its  thoughts  and  feelings  ?"  It  may  indeed 
with  propriety  be  asked,  is  there  any  thing  else  which  we  can 
know  of  it,  or  by  which  it  can  be  defined  ?  and  if  not,  what  evi- 
dence can  we  have  that  any  thing  else  exists  ?  It  is  observed  in 
the  ninth  lecture,  ^*  that  those  philosophers  who  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  perceive  that  man  can  discover  nothing  more  than  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  order  of  their  succession,  still  be- 
lieve that  occult  causes  exist,  but  cannot  be  discerned  by  us, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  aim  at  their  discovery. 
Whereas  their  advice  is  sound,  not  becausethese  causes  are  un- 
discoverable  by  man,  but  because  they  do  not  exist  The  same 
remarks  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  substance  or  es- 
sence, as  distinct  from  qualities.  Yet  Brown  has  in  lecture 
eleventh,  this  passage,  ^^One  important  circumstance  of  agree- 
ment between  the  sciences  of  mind  and  matter,  is,  that  their 
phenomena  are  all  that  we  can  truly  know.  Their  essence  can- 
not be  discovered  by  us." 

<*  The  laws  of  mental  inquiry,"  says  Brown,  *^  are  the  same 
as  those  in  the  material  sciences:  we  can  only  analyse  what  is 
complex,  or  observe  and  arrange  the  sequence  of  phenomena  as 
antecedent  and  consequent"  *'  As  we  can  know  nothing  of  mati^ 
ter  but  its  qualities  and  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  so  we  can 
know  nothing  of  mind  but  our  sensations,  and  the  phenomena 
they  exhibit,    their   relations  and  order   of  sequence.    For  it 

*  Hume»  in  his  argument  on  necesmy  connexion,  advanced  the  idea*  that  phy- 
sical causes  and  effects  are  merely  as  antecedents  and  consequents;  but  having 
adopted  a  false  theory  of  the  origpn  of  our  knowledge,  this  simple  and  just  con- 

.^^Kption  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  led  him  to  aceptical  conclusions  as  to 

^the  foundations  of  human  belid*. 
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would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  could  know  that  which  is  in- 
dependent  of  our  perception  and  consciousness  ;  and  were  we  in 
possession  of  a  greater  number  of  senses,  still  we  should  know 
nothing  of  matter  or  mind  but  their  phenomena;  we  should  not 
know  their  essence/' 

Here  we  cannot  forbear  repeating,  that,  if  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  known  of  matter  but  its  qualities  and  their  pheno- 
mena, or  of  mind  but  its  feelings  or  thoughts,  what  proof  is  then 
of  any  essence  distinct  from  these  ?  Do  not  the  terms  essencey 
substance,  or  substratum,  mean  an  abstraction  of  the  mind,  which 
it  has  formed,  and  to  which  it  has  given  a  name,  because  it  con« 
siders  as  one,  a  collection  of  qualities  which  are  found  existing 
together  in  nature,  but  which  we  can  separate  in  our  own 
thoughts?  Hardness  cannot  exist  without  extension,  or  exten- 
sion without  form  in  nature ;  but  we  can  think  of  them,  and  rea- 
son about  them,  separately,  in  consequence  of  possessing  the 
power  of  abstraction.  Having  thus  separated  in  our  minds,  what 
nature  has  combined,  when  we  go  to  unite  them  again  in  thought, 
we  require  some  common  centre  to  which  to  attach  them,  be- 
cause we  have  a  common  term  matter^  which  expresses  them 
all  united.  But  when  we  have  abstracted  all  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, what  is  there  remaining,  to  which  we  can  with  propriety 
apply  that  or  any  other  name?  Is  not  the  belief  of  the  independ- 
ent existence  of  essence  a  philosophical  error,  like  the  belief  iq 
universals,  with  which  philosophers  have  puzzled  themselves  so 
long,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  general  terms? 
We  are  perfectly  aware  now,  that  individuals  only  have  a  real 
existence,  and  that  there  is  nothing  general  but  the  relation  of 
resemblance,  which  the  mind  perceives,  and  which  it  invents  a 
term  to  express.  We  now  admit  form  and  causation  to  be  ab- 
stractions of  the  mind ;  and,  although  essence  or  substratum  is 
still  believed  to  have  a  separate  existence,  independent  of  all 
qualities,  to  be  none  of  these  qualities,  but  something  beyond 
our  comprehension  and  detection,  will  it  not,  one  day,,  be  added 
to  the  list  of  these  abstractions? 

If  we  attend  to  the  process  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at  the 
notion  of  essence,  we  shall  the  more  readily  admit  that  notion 
to  be  all  that  actually  exists.  It  is  evident,  that  terms  expressing 
objects  as  they  exist  in  nature,  will  be  first  invented,  that  thtt 
qualities  of  which  we  subsequently  form  a  notion,  exist  separate- 
ly only  in  the  mind,  and  that  if  these  qualities  could  be  physi- 
cally taken  away,  one  by  one,  till  all  were  gone,  there  would  be 
no  longer  a  subject  or  matter  remaining.  If  then  the  notion  of 
an  essence  which  has  no  properties,  is  what  we  cannot  even  con- 
ceive, if  we  have  not  the  least  evidence  of  its  physical  existence, 
and  if  we  can  explain  the  rise  of  this  belief  of  its  existence, 
(which  has,  we  acknowledge,  been  universal  with  the  learned,) 
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are  we  not  justified  in  consigning  it,  as  Brown  has  causation,  to 
a  place  among  the  universals  of  the  schools  ? 

The  manner  in  which  the  mind  considers  apart  the  qualities 
which  constitute  any  individual  object,  may  be  compared  to  the 
analysis  of  the  chemist.  When  he  examines  an  apparently  sim- 
ple body,  which  he  believes  to  be  compounded,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  he  separates 
one  after  another  these  elements,  from  their  state  of  combina- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  chemical  agents  ;  and  having  ascertained  and 
removed  each  one  of  these  elements,  he  feels  that  he  is  acquaint- 
ed with  every  thing  which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the 
body.  He  is  far  from  supposing,  that  the  most  important  part  of 
all,  the  essence  of  the  thing,  has  escaped  his  detection.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  elements  in  combination,  formed  the  constitu- 
tion or  essence  of  the  body,  and  not  some  mysterious  existence, 
of  which  his  senses  gave  him  no  information. 

But  let  us  return  to  Brown  ;  since,  he  says,  we  can  know  no- 
thing of  matter  or  of  mind,  but  the  phenomena  they  exhibit,  the 
true  object  of  inquiry  in  both  these  departments  of  science,  is 
the  analysis  of  what  is  complex,  and  the  arrangement  of  what  is 
successive,  in  their  phenomena. 

It  is  chiefly  as  it  is  analytical,  that  the  science  of  mind  admits 
of  discovery,  and  opens  a  field  almost  as  rich  and  inexhausti- 
ble as  the  universe  without  What  a  variety  of  appearances  do 
the  rise  and  growth  of  passion  assume,  and  can  it  be  pretended 
that  the  ignorant  can  trace  out  all  these  shadowings  of  feeling 
into  feelings,  as  well  as  the  profound  intellectual  inquirer  ?  or 
that  an  accurate  analysis  of  passion,  and  the  thousand  and  mixed 
sensations  of  which  it  is  the  result,  would  be  of  no  avail  in  edu- 
cation ?  The  mind  is  a  chaos,  and  it  is  only  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
moving  over  it  which  can  separate  its  mingled  elements. 

Mind  then  is  capable  of  existing  in  a  variety  of  states,  and  it 
18  this  variety  of  states,  their  complex  causes  and  invariable  an- 
tecedcntsf  which  are  the  object  of  inquiry  to  the  intellectual 
philosopher^  and  which  it  is  highly  useful  to  know. 

Amid  all  this  variety  of  feelings,  it  is  the  same  being  who  ex- 
periences them.  This  view  of  the  subject,  says  Brown,  involves 
the  idea  of  consciousness  and  identity.  Consciousness  has  been 
regarded  as  a  separate  faculty,  whereas  it  is  only  a  genera]  term, 
con)prehending  ail  our  sensations  ;  for  if  we  had  but  one  sensa- 
tion, we  should  not  distinguish  between  the  consciousness  of 
the  sensation  and  the  sensation  itself,  nor  employ  more  than  one 
terni  to  express  them.  The  term  consciousness  has  been  invent- 
ed in  const  qucnce  of  that  belief  in  personal  identity,  which  is 
an  original  principle,  and  must  exist  when  we  have  experienced 
a  succession  of  sensations,  which  we  remember,  and  believe  to 
belong  to  the  same  being.    Brown  considers  the  two  principal 
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objections  which  may  be  made  to  the  doctrine  that  personal  idea* 
tity  is  an  undeniable  truth,  and  also  the  opinion  of  several  phi- 
losophers on  this  subject,  particularly  Locke's  ;  for  these  we  shall 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Lectures  themselves. — 11th,  12th,  13th, 
14th,  and  15th. 

All  reasoning  must  take  for  granted  the  truth  of  certain  self- 
evident  propositions ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
reasoning  against  self-evident  truths  generally.  If  there  be  first 
truths,  j>ersonal  identity  is  one  of  the  most  unquestionable.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  series  of  propositions,  but  arises  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  from  a  principle  of  thought  as  essential  to 
the  mind  as  its  power  of  perception  or  memory,  or  as  reasoning 
itself.  There  is  to  be  found  in  it  every  circumstance  required  to 
substantiate  it  as  a  law  of  intuitive  belief.  It  is  universal  and  ir- 
resistible. These  first  truths  Stewart  has  called  the  elements  of 
human  reason.  They  are,  says  Brown,  essential  to  philosophy, 
in  all  its  forms,  as  they  are  physically  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  animal  existence.  The  rash  and  unphilosophical  exten- 
sion of  them  by  some  philosophers,  and  the  misapprehension  of 
them  by  others,  render  it  necessary  to  state  with  precision  their 
reality  and  importance. 

Having  shown  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  may  be  the  sub- 
ject ai£  science,  no  less  than  those  of  matter,  and  having  estab- 
lished the  necessity  of  admitting  self-evident  truths,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  of  personal  identity,  as  the  foundation  of  all  reason- 
ing, Brown  enters  upon  the  arrangement  of  mental  phenomena. 
It  might  seem  on  tirst  reflection,  (he  says,)  a  hopeless  task  to  re- 
duce under  a  few  heads  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  thoughts 
and  feelings.  But  nature  has  not  left  us  without  a  clue  in  this 
labyrinth.  The  single  power  by  which  we  discover  resemblance 
and  relation,  is  sufficient  to  reduce  this  confusion  to  order.  Our 
classification  of  objects  depends  on  certain  relations  which  we 
discover  in  their  phenomena.  Some  of  these  are  more  obvious 
than  others,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  least  obvious  afibrd  the 
best  ground  of  classification.  Many  divisions  of  mental  pheno- 
mena have  been  made ;  the  most  common  is  that  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  will.  But  this  division,  though  very  ancient, 
(says  Brown,)  is  very  illogical.  As  none  of  the  classifications  of 
mental  phenomena  which  have  yet  been  made  are  accurate  or 
complete,  he  attempts  a  new  arrangement  He  begins  with  a 
caution  against  the  supposition  that  any  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  objects  can  alter  the  true  nature  of  their  phenomena ; 
although  a  misapprehension  of  this  simple  truth,  has  given  rise 
to  many  absurdities  ;  for  no  sooner  were  certain  afiections  classed 
together  as  belonging  to  the  will,  or  the  understanding,  than  they 
were  considered  as  not  belonging  to  the  same  substance,  an4 
each  faculty  was  made  an  independent  mind. 
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The  first  grand  division  which  Brown  makes  of  mental  phe- 
nomena,  is  into  external  and  internal  affections  of  mind  ;  includ- 
ing under  the  first  head,  all  those  states  of  mind  which  are  pro- 
duced by  external  objects,  and  under  the  last,  those  immediately- 
consequent  on  certain  preceding  affections  of  the  mind  itself. 
t*he  external  affections  are  so  few  and  simple,  that  they  require 
but  little  subdivision.  Brown  has  adopted  the  obvious  method 
of  arranging  them  according  to  the  different  organs  on  which 
they  depend.  The  second,  and  far  more  numerous  and  inmortant 
class,  internal  affections,  he  has  divided  into  two  orders,  intel- 
lectual states  and  emotions.  Of  each  of  these  orders,  he  makes 
further  subdivisions. 

With  respect  to  his  own  arrangement,  he  says :  "  We  have 
sensations  or  perceptions  of  the  objects  that  affect  our  bodily  or^ 
gans ;  these  I  term  the  sensitive  or  external  affections  of  the 
mind.  We  remember  objects,  we  imagine  them  in  new  situational 
we  compare  their  relations.  These  mere  conceptions  or  notions 
of  objects  and  their  qualities,  as  elements  of  our  general  know- 
ledge, are  what  I  have  termed  the  intellectual  states  of  the  mind. 
We  are  moved  with  certain  lively  feelings,  on  the  consideration 
of  what  we  thus  conceive  or  compare,  with  feelings,  for  exam- 
ple, of  beauty,  or  sublimity,  or  astonishment,  or  love,  or  hd^e, 
or  fear.  These,  and  various  other  feelings,  analogous  to  them, 
are  our  emotions.  There  is  no  portion  of  consciousness  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  divi- 
sions, and  to  know  them  all,  is  to  know  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind." 

In  the  class  of  the  external  affections  are  included  many  sen- 
sations not  usually  ascribed  to  the  organs  of  sense,  but  as  truly 
proceeding  from  them  as  the  sensations  of  taste  or  smell.  These, 
though  they  have  received  little  attention  from  philosophers, 
become  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight,  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  accurate  judgments 
we  form.  The  most  important,  however,  in  the  class  of  the  ex- 
ternal affections,  are  those  proceeding  from  the  organs  of  sense. 
Brown  considers  each  of  the  organs  of  sense  separately  ;  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  the  information  they  convey ;  he  also  gives  a 
very  refined  analysis  of  the  process  by  which  the  mind  acquires 
this  information.  We  shall  not  follow  him  minutely,  but  notice 
only  what  is  peculiar  in  his  view  of  the  subject 

" It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "for  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  early  history  of  the  ideas  received  through  the  organs 
of  sense,  so  as  accurately  to  distinguish  such  as  are  immediately 
consequent  on  the  affection  of  the  organ,  and  such  as  are  owing 
to  the  corrections  of  experience ;  and  we  ought  therefore  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  on  this  subject  with  diffidence."  He  professes 
to  state  only  what  appears  te  him,  after  the  nicest  examination 
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he  can  make,  the  true  theory  of  perception.  It  is  with  some  he- 
sitation, that  We  attempt  to  comprise  within  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  we  have  restricted  ourselves,  the  results  of  his  refined  and 
ingenious  speculations  on  this  part  of  his  subject  It  is  probable, 
he  thinks,  that  our  belief  in  an  external  world  is  derived  in  many 
instances  from  associations  transferred  from  sense  to  sense ;  and 
that  the  instances  in  which  it  is  primary,  that  is,  immediately 
consequent  on  our  sensations,  are  fewer  than  has  been  supposed. 
The  qualities  of  bodies,  generally,  supposed  to  be  made  known 
to  us  by  the  sense  of  touch,  are  extension,  magnitude,  divisibi- 
lity, roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  figure,  motion.  He  redu- 
ces all,  except  motion,  to  two ;  resistance  and  extension.  These 
are  not  made  known  to  us  as  qualities  of  objects  without,  by  the 
sense  of  touch  merely ;  this  gives  us  the  simple  tactual  sensation 
or  feeling,  peculiar  to  the  organ  ;  and  this  is  all  that  rightly  be- 
longs to  it,  as  the  sensation  of  colour  is  all  that  rightly  belongs 
to  the  organ  of  sight,  till  it  has  received  the  aid  of  experience 
and  the  other  senses.  It  is  by  the  combined  action  of  this  sim- 
ple tactual  sensation,  the  use  of  the  muscles,  (which  Brown  calls 
another  sense)  and  experience,  that  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  The  first  motion  an  infant 
makes,  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  feeling,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  his  willing  the  motion ;  but  if,  on  attempting  the 
action  again,  he  meets  with  something  which  impedes  it,  he  has 
the  feeling  of  resistance,  which  he  perceives  was  not  caused,  as 
that  of  motion  was,  by  any  thing  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  thus 
gets  the  idea  of  something  without — a  cause  not  originating  in 
himself;  and  thus,  (as  Brown  evidently  believes,)  arises  our 
notion  of  an  external  world.  The  repeated  use  of  the  muscles, 
causes  a  succession  of  feelings;  and  this  succession  suggests,  that 
is  involves  the  idea  of  time  and  of  divisibility.  Time  is  length, 
not  metaphorically,  but  literally;  therefore  the  idea  of  extension 
also  will  be  obtained  from  this  source;  if  the  idea  of  resistance 
be  added,  we  have,  by  this  union,  the  very  notion  of  matter; 
viz.  that  which  has  parts,  which  resists  our  efforts  to  grasp  it, 
and  which  is  without  ourselves. 

Brown  is  of  opinion,  that  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  hearing,^ 
and  even  sight,  give  us,  originally,  no  information  of  an  exter- 
nal world ;  that  we  should  not  refer  their  sensations  to  any  thing 
without,  any  more  than  we  should  the  emotions  of  joy  or  grief^ 
were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  associations  of  the  feelings  of  resist- 
ance and  experience.  We  think  this  is  going  too  far^  although 
we  may  admit  that  the  notion  of  resistance  is  obtained  in  the 
manner  he  has  described,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  admit,  that  this  is  the  sole  origin  of  our  belief  in 
an  external  cause  of  our  sensations.  We  think  this  error  in 
Brown,  (if  it  be  one,)  arises  from  his  confounding  the  notion 
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of  external  causes,  with  our  notion  of  resistance*  Indeed,  in 
speaking  of  Dr.  Reid^s  theory  of  perception,  he  says,  *^  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  the  sensations  of  fragrance,  &c.  give  us  the  idea 
of  an  external  cause,  but  not  of  a  fragrant  body^  This  is  ail  for 
which  we  contend ;  the  sense  of  smell  or  taste,  cannot  give  us 
the  feelings  which  belong  to  the  senses  of  sight  or  touch,  but 
they  convey  their  own  appropriate  information,  as  distinctly  as 
these  last  senses,  and  give  us  a  belief  as  certain  of  an  external 
cause.  But  Brown  evidently  did  not  intend  to  admit  so  much  ; 
for  he  says  again,  (Lect  27,)  **we  have  shown,  that,  in  all  the 
senses  except  touch,  though  the  idea  of  a  cause  of  the  sensation 
is  suggested,  yet  that  this  would  not  be  perceived  to  be  a  mate- 
rial body,  or  even  a  cuuse^  without  ourselves^  were  they  not  as- 
sociated with  ideas  of  resistance  and  extension ;  that  is,  of  mat- 
ter previously  acquired  in  another  way.'*  In  our  opinion,  much 
of  the  confusion  in  the  reasonings  of  philosophers  on  thi.^  sub- 
ject, is  owing  to  the  distinction  which  has  been  falsely  made,  be- 
tween what  are  called  primary  and  secondary  qualities.^  'inhere 
is  not  that  generic  difference  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
The  primary  are,  as  Brown  has  said,  (though  he  does  not  appear 
to  realize  the  whole  force  of  his  observations  on  this  subject,) 
**  relative  no  less  than  the  secondary ;  for  all  that  we  can  know 
of  matter  is,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  certain  sensations  which  we 
experience.''  Now,  though  we  have  more  distinct  and  familiar 
notions  of  primary  qualities,  because  their  sensations  are  more 
frequently  repeated,  yet  to  us  it  appears,  that  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  secondary  qualities,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
the  primary.  To  a  being  who  had  only  the  senses  of  taste,  smell, 
and  hearing — flavour,  fragrance,  and  sound,  would  be  primary 
qualities.  **We  have  learned  from  experience,"  says  Brown, 
^<  that  all  our  sensations  must  have  some  cause ;  that  is,  invariable 
antecedents.  When  we  experience  the  sensation  of  resistance, 
we  can  ascribe  it  to  no  cause  within  ourselves;  and  this  suggests 
the  idea  of  an  external  cause.*'  Does  not  the  same  reasoning,  we 
ask,  apply  to  the  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  or  hearing  ?  They 
are  not  invariably  consequent  on  any  mental  affections;  there- 
fore, on  this  very  principle  of  Brown's,  we  must  ascribe  them 
to  something  without ;  and,  consequently,  get  the  idea  of  exter- 
nal causes  of  our  sensations.  That  this  notion  of  an  external 
cause,  combined  only  with  the  feelings  obtained  from  the  organs 
of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  or  even  sight,  should  be  called  matter, 
we  are  far  from  demanding;  for  that  term,  as  it  is  now  used, 
means  the  sensations  of  resistance  and  extension,  combined  with 
the  belief  of  an  external  cause  of  tliese  sensations.  We  merely 
give  it  as  our  opinion,  an  opinion  which  we  express  with  diffi- 
dence, (since  minds  far  wiser  than  our  own,  have  been  misled 
by  these  subtle  inquiries,)  that,  could  we  have  been  so  formed, 
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as  to  have  possessed  only  the  organs  of  taste,  smell,  and  hear- 
in^r,  these  would,  of  themselves,  have  suggested  the  notion  of 
an  external  cause. 

We  pass  over  Professor  Brown's  remarks  on  Dr.  Reid's  theory 
of  perception ;  which,  we  do  not  think,  are  made  with  his  usual 
candour.  To  us,  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Reid  is  fairly  entitled  to  all 
the  merit  on  this  subject,  which  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to 
him.  Neither  have  we  time  to  speak  of  the  various  opinions  of 
philosophers  on  perception,  which  are  noticed  in  this  work. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  class  of  mental  phenomena, 
which  are  denominated  internal  affections  of  mind.  These  are 
divided  into  two  orders,  intellectual  states  and  emotions.  They 
also  often  exist  in  combination,  and  these  combinations  form  an 
important  division  in  this  class.  There  is  one  emotion  in  parti- 
cular, which  has  so  extensive  a  sway  over  human  life,  that  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  combined  with  many  of  our  feelings.  This  is  de- 
sire. Brown  deviates  a  little  from  the  plan  he  has  laid  down,  to 
describe  the  phenomena  of  attention,  which,  he  says,  is  merely 
desire,  combined  with  perception,  and  not  a  distinct  faculty  of 
the  mind. 

Of  the  class  of  internal  affections  he  says,  <<  these  constitute 
our  immortality,  for  even  were  the  whole  material  universe  an- 
nihilated, could  we  exist  we  should  still  possess  the  internal  suc- 
cessions of  thought ;  but  did  we  depend  for  all  our  ideas  on  the 
presence  of  the  external  world,  we  should  be  as  mortal  as  the 
mortal  things  around  us." 

<^  We  are  not  merely  the  passive  subjects  of  sensations  which 
the  action  of  a  few  particles  of  matter  on  our  organs  has  caused, 
we  are  the  discoverers  of  laws  which  every  element  of  the  uni- 
verse obeys,  the  tracers  of  the  events  of  ages  that  are  passed:  and 
while  we  are  thus  able  to  discover  the  innumerable  relations  of 
created  things,  we  are  also  the  discoverers  of  the  Infinite  Being 
who  framed  every  thing  which  it  is  our' glory  to  be  merely  ca- 
pable of  observing. "  Lect  32. 

In  treating  of  that  division  of  internal  affections  which  arc  de- 
nominated intellectual  states  of  mind,  he  reduces  under  two  heads, 
many  phenomena  which  have  heretofore  been  classed  as  belong- 
ing to  different  faculties.  From  the  time  of  Hobbes  to  that  of 
Hume,  the  tendency  in  metaphysical  systems  was  to  simplify; 
and  the  French  philosophers  have  referred  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind  to  the  varied  action  of  one  power,  viz.  sensation,  and  have 
thus  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  pure  gold  of  truth  from  a  single 
principle.  The  Scotch  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  mul- 
tiplied general  principles  unnecessarily.  If  we  analyse  our  intel- 
lectual states  exclusive  of  the  emotions  or  sensations  which  may 
be  combined  with  them,  we  shall  find  them  to  consist  of  two 
very  different  sets  of  feelings.  One  set  of  which  are  mere  concep- 
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lions  or  images  of  the  past^  which  arise  one  after  another  in  our 
minds,  acconlingto  certain  laws  of  suggestion,  and  the  other  set 
are  perceptions  of  relations,  which  our  various  conceptions  bear 
to  one  another.  These  two  divisions  comprehend  all  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  included  under  the  head  of  intellectual  states.  The 
first  are  called  simple  suggestion,  the  second  relative  suggestions. 
With  these  two  capacities  of  suggestion,  different  emotions  may 
be  combined,  especially  that  most  common  of  all  emotions,  de- 
sire ;  and  as  the  desire  does  or  does  not  concur  with  them,  they 
appear  different,  and  by  those  who  do  not  make  the  necessary 
analysis,  are  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  different  powers.  They 
may  all,  however,  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  The  laws  of  sin^ple 
suggestion,  (called  primary  as  being  of  universal  influence)  are 
resemblance,  contiguity,  and  contrast,  resemblance  includes  ana- 
logy. 

To  the  faculty  of  simple  suggestion,  we  are  indebted  for  me- 
mory. We  can  hardly  conceive  that  we  could  exist  without  this 
faculty,  which  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  that  we  have 
ever  known.  If  our  ideas  did  not  arise  according  to  a  certain  or- 
der, that  is,  were  it  not  for  the  laws  of  association,  memory  would 
be  of  little  use.  We  are  obliged  for  want  of  room  to  pass  over  the 
lectures  on  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  though  we  regard  as 
important  the  views  they  exhibit  The  result  is,  that  our  associa- 
tions are  merely  simple  suggestions,  which  succeed  in  a  particu- 
lar order  according  to  certam  relations,  as  those  of  resemblance, 
proximity,  contrast ;  and  that  they  are  not  linked  together  by 
some  mysterious  connexion,  in  consequence  of  having  once  ex- 
isted in  succession  in  the  mind. 

Conception,  which  has  been  called  a  distinct  power  of  the 
mind,  is  nothing  more  than  simple  suggestion. 

The  phenomena  of  imagination  have  also  been  ascribed  to  a 
peculiar  power.  If  we  analyse  the  process  of  the  mind  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  that  having  selected  a  sub- 
ject, the  desire  to  treat  it  keeps  the  attention  fixed  on  this  sub- 
ject, till  one  after  another  all  the  images  and  thoughts  which  the 
mind  has  treasured  up,  rise  according  to  the  laws  of  spontaneous 
suggestion.  We  perceive  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  that  some 
of  these  images  are  adapted  to  our  purpose  better  than  others, 
and  it  is  this  feeling  of  approval  which  fixes  the  attention  on 
these,  while  others  pass  away  and  give  place  to  new  suggestions. 
The  combinations  thus  obtained,  are  called  creative,  because  they 
exhibit  to  us  results  different  from  any  we  have  before  known. 

<<Thus  nature  is  as  she  always  has  been  in  every  age,  the  only 
true  and  everlasting  muse.  The  inspirer  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  all  that  is  magnificent  in  art,  as  well  as  for  those  glorious 
models  of  excellence  which  in  the  living  and  inanimate  scene  of 
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things,  she  has  presented  to  the  admiration  of  the  genius  which 
she  inspires."  Lect  42. 

Another  class  of  phenomena,  which  may  be  analysed  into 
modes  of  simple  suggestion,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
habit 

Besides  these  classes  of  general  phenomena,  which  flow  from 
the  primary  laws  of  simple  suggestion,  there  are  accidental  asso- 
ciations, which  Brown  calls,  secondary  laws  of  suggestion.  These 
modify  our  taste,  our  genius,  our  understanding,  and  our  morals. 

The  influence  of  these  secondary  laws,  is  greatly  modified  by 
original  constitutional  differences.  This  influence  is  of  two  kinds; 
1st,  that  of  increasing  the  efiect  of  all  the  primary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion ;  2d,  that  of  rendering  some  more  powerful  than  others. 
It  is  in  this  last  modification  of  the  suggesting  principle,  that  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  genius  consists.  Some  minds  are  in- 
fluenced chiefly  by  associations  depending  on  contiguity.  This  is 
the  most  general  principle  of  association,  and  a  poet  whose  trains 
of  thought  depended  on  this  principle,  though  he  might  have,  in 
consequence  of  more  extensive  reading  or  observation,  a  greater 
number  of  images  than  those  around  him,  could  have  none  that 
had  not  occurred  to  other  minds.  To  minds  of  a  higher  order, 
images  are  suggested  by  analogy,  and  new  and  striking  combi- 
nations and  trains  of  thought  will  arise.  The  inventions  of  poetic 
genius  are  the  suggestions  of  analogy;  the  prevailing  sugges- 
tions of  common  minds  are  those  of  contiguity ;  and  it  is  this 
difierence  of  the  occasion  of  suggestion,  and  not  of  the  images 
suggested,  which  forms  the  distinctive  superiority  of  original  ge- 
nius. It  is  the  same  in  philosophy.  He  alone  has  a  philosophic 
genius,  who  not  only  produces  the  same  effects  by  the  same 
means  as  others  have  done  before,  but  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestions  of  analogy,  is  enabled  to  produce  new  eflects,  or 
to  produce  those  already  known,  by  new  and  simpler  means. 
The  primary  laws  of  association  are  much  affected  by  diversi- 
sities  of  temper.  How  different  are  the  images,  which  the  same 
object  will  suggest  to  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  mind?  ^<To  the 
cheerful,  in  the  very  darkness  of  the  storm,  the  cloud  which 
hides  the  sunshine  from  the  eyes,  does  not  hide  it  from  their 
heart;  while  to  the  gloomy,  no  sky  is  bright,  no  scene  is  fair.'' 
Lect  37. 

Those  feelings  of  relation,  which  have  been  classed  under  the 
head  of  relative  suggestion,  are  essentially  different  from  our 
simple  suggestions,  or  from  any  combination  of  these,  in  the 
groupings  of  fancy.  There  is  an  original  tendency  in  the  mind^ 
by  which,  on  perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are  in- 
stantly, without  the  intervention  of  any  other  mental  process^ 
sensible  of  their  relation  in  certain  respects.  The  number  of 
these  relations,  even  of  external  things,  is  almost  infinite;  and. 
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lions  or  images  of  the  past,  which  arise  one  after  another  in  our 
minds,  according  to  certain  laws  of  suggestion,  and  the  other  set 
are  perceptions  of  relations,  which  our  various  conceptions  bear 
to  one  another.  These  two  divisions  comprehend  all  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  included  under  the  head  of  intellectual  states.  The 
first  are  called  simple  suggestion,  the  second  relative  suggestions. 
With  these  two  capacities  of  suggestion,  different  emotions  may 
be  combined,  especially  that  most  common  of  all  emotions,  de- 
sire ;  and  as  the  desire  does  or  does  not  concur  with  them,  they 
appear  different,  and  by  those  who  do  not  make  the  necessary 
analysis,  are  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  different  powers.  They 
may  all,  however,  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  The  laws  of  sin^ple 
suggestion,  (called  primary  as  being  of  universal  influence)  are 
resemblance,  contiguity,  and  contrast,  resemblance  includes  ana- 
logy. 

To  the  faculty  of  simple  suggestion,  we  are  indebted  for  me- 
mory. We  can  hardly  conceive  that  we  could  exist  without  this 
faculty,  which  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  ail  that  we  have 
ever  known.  If  our  ideas  did  not  arise  according  to  a  certain  or- 
der, that  is,  were  it  not  for  the  laws  of  association,  memory  would 
be  of  little  use.  We  are  obliged  for  want  of  room  to  pass  over  the 
lectures  on  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  though  we  regard  as 
important  the  views  they  exhibit  The  result  is,  that  our  associa- 
tions are  merely  simple  suggestions,  which  succeed  in  a  particu- 
lar order  according  to  certam  relations,  as  those  of  resemblance, 
proximity,  contrast ;  and  that  they  are  not  linked  together  by 
some  mysterious  connexion,  in  consequence  of  having  once  ex- 
isted in  succession  in  the  mind. 

Conception,  which  has  been  called  a  distinct  power  of  the 
mind,  is  nothing  more  than  simple  suggestion. 

The  phenomena  of  imagination  have  also  been  ascribed  to  a 
peculiar  power.  If  we  analyse  the  process  of  the  mind  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  that  having  selected  a  sub- 
ject, the  desire  to  treat  it  keeps  the  attention  fixed  on  this  sub- 
ject, till  one  after  another  all  the  images  and  thoughts  which  the 
mind  has  treasured  up,  rise  according  to  the  laws  of  spontaneous 
suggestion.  We  perceive  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  that  some 
of  these  images  are  adapted  to  our  purpose  better  than  others, 
and  it  is  this  feeling  of  approval  which  fixes  the  attention  on 
these,  while  others  pass  away  and  give  place  to  new  suggestions. 
The  combinations  thus  obtained,  are  called  creative,  because  they 
exhibit  to  us  results  different  from  any  we  have  before  known. 

<<  Thus  nature  is  as  she  always  has  been  in  every  age,  the  only 
true  and  everlasting  muse.  The  inspirer  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  all  that  is  magnificent  in  art,  as  well  as  for  those  glorious 
models  of  excellence  which  in  the  living  and  inanimate  scene  of 
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things,  she  has  presented  to  the  admiration  of  the  genius  which 
she  inspires/'  Lect  42. 

Another  class  of  phenomena,  which  may  be  analysed  into 
modes  of  simple  suggestion,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
habit 

Besides  these  classes  of  general  phenomena,  which  flow  from 
the  primary  laws  of  simple  suggestion,  there  are  accidental  asso- 
ciations, which  Brown  calls,  secondary  laws  of  suggestion.  These 
modify  our  taste,  our  genius,  our  understanding,  and  our  morals. 

The  influence  of  these  secondary  laws,  is  greatly  modified  by 
original  constitutional  differences.  This  influence  is  of  two  kinds; 
1st,  that  of  increasing  the  efiect  of  all  the  primary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion ;  2d,  that  of  rendering  some  more  powerful  than  others. 
It  is  in  this  last  modification  of  the  suggesting  principle,  that  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  genius  consists.  Some  minds  are  in- 
fluenced chiefly  by  associations  depending  on  contiguity.  This  is 
the  most  general  principle  of  association,  and  a  poet  whose  trains 
of  thought  depended  on  this  principle,  though  he  might  have,  in 
consequence  of  more  extensive  reading  or  observation,  a  greater 
number  of  images  than  those  around  him,  could  have  none  that 
had  not  occurred  to  other  minds.  To  minds  of  a  higher  order,  • 
images  are  suggested  by  analogy,  and  new  and  striking  combi- 
nations and  trains  of  thought  will  arise.  The  inventions  of  poetic 
genius  are  the  suggestions  of  analogy ;  the  prevailing  sugges- 
tions of  common  minds  are  those  of  contiguity ;  and  it  is  this 
difierence  of  the  occasion  of  suggestion,  and  not  of  the  images 
suggested,  which  forms  the  distinctive  superiority  of  original  ge- 
nius. It  is  the  same  in  philosophy.  He  alone  has  a  philosophic 
genius,  who  not  only  produces  the  same  effects  by  the  same 
means  as  others  have  done  before,  but  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestions  of  analogy,  is  enabled  to  produce  new  efiects,  or 
to  produce  those  already  known,  by  new  and  simpler  means. 
The  primary  laws  of  association  are  much  affected  by  diversi- 
sities  of  temper.  How  different  are  the  images,  which  the  same 
object  will  suggest  to  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  mind?  "To  the 
cheerful,  in  the  very  darkness  of  the  storm,  the  cloud  which 
hides  the  sunshine  from  the  eyes,  does  not  hide  it  from  their 
heart;  while  to  the  gloomy,  no  sky  is  bright,  no  scene  is  fair.'' 
Lect  37. 

Those  feelings  of  relation,  which  have  been  classed  under  the 
head  of  relative  suggestion,  are  essentially  different  from  our 
simple  suggestions,  or  from  any  combination  of  these,  in  the 
groupings  of  fancy.  There  is  an  original  tendency  in  the  mind, 
by  which,  on  perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are  in- 
stantly, without  the  intervention  of  any  other  mental  process, 
sensible  of  their  relation  in  certain  respects.  The  number  of 
these  relations,  even  of  external  things,  is  almost  infinite ;  and. 
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the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  necessary  does  some  ar- 
rangement of  them  become.  The  first  great  division  which  Brown 
makes,  is  into  those  relations  which  co-exist  in  the  mind,  and 
those  which  arc  successive.  For  example,  when  we  feel  that 
one-half  of  four  is  to  twelve,  what  twelve  is  to  seventy-two,  we 
feel  this,  merely  by  considering  the  numbers  together,  without 
any  regard  to  time.  When  we  think  of  the  warmth  and  verdure 
of  summer,  and  the  cold  and  desolation  of  the  winter  which  is 
to  succeed,  we  feel  a  relation  of  antecedence  and  consequence, 
to  which  the  notion  of  time  is  so  essential,  that,  without  it,  the 
relation  could  not  be  felt  Were  it  not  for  that  susceptibility  of 
mind  by  which  it  has  the  feeling  of  relation,  we  could  have  no 
science.  We  could  not  know  the  existence  of  our  Creator,  for 
it  is  by  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  that  we  discover  His 
existence. 

On  the  relation  of  resemblance,  is  founded  the  pleasure  we  re* 
ceive  from  the  imitative  arts.  But  the  most  important  advantage 
we  derive  from  this  relation,  is  the  power  of  classification,  and 
consequently  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  language.  It  is  the 
use  of  general  terms,  that  is,  of  terms  founded  on  the  feeling  of 
resemblance,  which  alone  gives  to  language  its  power  of  enabling 
us  to  condense  in  a  single  term,  innumerable  objects,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  mind  to  grasp  individually.  The  invention  of 
general  terms,  is  as  simple  as  any  other  operation  of  the  mind,  (as 
the  invention  of  individual  terms  for  instance,)  though  it  has  been 
so  much  clouded  by  philosophers,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  it. 
What,  says  Brown,  can  be  more  conceivable  than  this  process; 
the  perception  of  objects,  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance,  and 
the  invention  of  a  name,  to  express  these  circumstances  of  felt 
resemblance.  And  yet  on  this  process,  apparently  so  simple, 
has  been  founded  all  those  disputes  between  the  Realists  and  No- 
minalists, which  so  long  agitated  the  learned. 

Under  the  head  of  the  relations  of  comprehension,  comes  the 
process  of  reasoning;  the  most  important  of  all  our  mental  pro- 
cesses. The  explanation  of  this  process,  given  by  Brown,  is  sim- 
ple and  beautiful ;  and  it  appears  so  obvious,  now  it  is  stated,  that 
we  can  hardly  account  for  the  mystery  with  which  it  has  been 
invested  by  logicians.  According  to  him,  we  conceive  of  ob- 
jects as  composed  of  parts,  either  such  as  may  be  mechanically 
separated,  or  such  as  may  be  mentally  separated.  But,  in  stating 
that  one  of  these  parts  is  comprehended  in  the  whole,  there  is 
in  cither  case  no  difference  in  the  kind  of  proposition.  We 
merely  state,  that  these  parts  are  comprehended  in  the  whole 
complex  notion.  We  decompose  our  thoughts  in  a  manner  as 
different  from  that  of  the  chemist,  as  matter  is  different  from 
mind,  but  with  the  same  feeling  of  agreement  or  identity.  Rea- 
aoning  is  a  continued  series  of  analytical  propositiona^  develop- 
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ing  the  elements  of  thought.  When  we  say  man  is  fallible,*  we 
state  one  of  the  many  imperfections  included  in  our  complex 
notion  of  man.  If  we  add,  therefore  he  may  err,  we  state  a 
quality  included  in  the  notion  of  fallibility.  If  we  go  on  and 
say,  therefore  he  must  not  expect  others  to  think  like  himself, 
even  when  he  believes  himself  to  be  right,  we  state  that  which 
is  involved  in  the  notion  that  he  and  others  can  err.  In  this  rea« 
soning,  though  composed  of  several  propositions,  there  is  only 
a  progressive  analysis,  with  a  feeling  at  every  step,  of  relation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole.  In  every  such  case  of  reasoning,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  feel,  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  last  proposition  is  as  truly  contained  in  the  first,  as 
any  of  the  intermediate  ones.  The  truths  thus  presented  to  us 
by  reasoning,  are  not  so  much  new  truths  added,  as  evolved 
from  some  primary  truth. 

The  second  order  comprises  the  relations  of  succession.  These 
are  either  casual  or  invariable.  The  casual  are  chiefly  useful  as 
helps  to  memory ;  but  the  relations  of  invariable  antecedence 
and  sequence,  embrace  all  that  we  denominate  cause  and  effect ; 
and,  from  the  power  of  discerning  these,  all  science  is  derived. 
Many  different  names  have  been  given  to  this  power,  according 
to  the  objects  on  which  it  is  exercised.  But  Brown  reduces  all 
these  supposed  faculties  to  the  power  of  discerning  the  relations 
of  succession.  What  has  been  called  the  faculty  of  abstraction, 
is  simply  relative  suggestion.  Judgment  is  the  same  as  the  power 
of  reasoning,  for  all  reasoning  is  but  a  series  of  judgments,  or 
feelings  of  relation.  Thus  taste, — that  is,  critical  taste j  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  power  of  discerning  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  (or  of  invariable  succession,  as  Brown  calls  it,)  be- 
tween certain  objects,  and  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity ) 
that  is,  their  aptness  ta  produce  these  emotions.  The  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  taste,  is  owing  to  the  complex 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  involving  two  classes  of  feelings, — viz. 
judgments  and  emotioiw.  What  we  call  beauty,  is,  in  the  mind, 
an  emotion;  in  external  things,  the  aptitude  to  produce  this 
emotion. 

Thus  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  two 
faculties,  simple  and  relative  suggestion,  or  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving of  objects,  and  the  power  of  feeling  their  relations. 

The  next  class  of  feelings  is  not  less  important  than  the  pre- 
ceding, as  they  comprehend  all  the  higher  delights  which  attend 
the  exercise  of  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  functions. 

"  By  our  mental  functions,  we  are  mere  spectators  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe ;  by  our  emotions,  we  are  admirers  of 
nature,  lovers  of  man,  adorers  of  God."  Lect  52. 

In  arranging  our  emotions,  Brown  does  not  class  them  ac^ 
Cording  to  the  simple  elementary  feelings,  but  comiders  them 
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in  their  complex  state,  as  they  are  usually  found,  co-existing 
with  conceptions  and  other  emotions,  in  which  they  have  ob- 
tained names  familiar  to  us.  He  arranges  them  according  to 
their  relation  to  time, — as  present,  or  involving  no  notion  of 
time  whatever;  as  past ;  and  as  future.  For  example,  we  admire 
what  is  before  us,  we  feel  remorse  for  some  past  crime,  we  hope 
some  future  good.  The  immediate  emotions,  or  those  belonging 
to  the  present,  are  subdivided  into  such  as  do,  and  such  as  do 
not,  involve  any  moral  feeling. 

Those  lectures  which  treat  of  our  emotions,  contain  some  of 
the  most  interesting  views  of  human  nature  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  series ;  a  philosophical  spirit  of  discriminating  delineation, 
together  with  that  disposition  to  view  every  thing  as  the  pro- 
duction of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  which  is  no  le8$ 
philosophical  than  it  is  amiable,  is  here  fully  displayed.  We 
must  pass  over  this  whole  division  of  the  subject,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  abstract  of  the  lectures  on  beauty,  and  subli- 
mity, and  one  or  two  extracts;  earnestly  recommending,  however, 
(even  to  those  who  may  have  no  relish  for  the  more  metaphysical 
parts  of  the  work,)  a  perusal  of  these  and  the  succeeding  lectures. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  feelings,  (says  Brown,)  in  treat- 
ing which  so  little  precision  has  been  employed,  and  so  little 
certainty  obtained,  as  those  of  beauty.  In  the  first  place,  beauty 
is  a  pleasing  emotion.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  joyous  delight,  to 
be  ranked  among  those  elementary  feelings,  to  which  all  our  emo- 
tions may  be  reduced.  In  the  second  place,  we  transfer  this  feeling 
to  the  object  which  excites  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  co- 
lour, (which  can  only  be  a  sensation  of  the  eye,)  to  the  objects 
around  us.  Beauty  is  therefore  a  pleasing  emotion,  which  we 
diffuse  and  combine  with  the  objects  which  produce  it  This 
diffusion  of  the  emotions  of  beauty  is  only  one  instance  of  a  ge- 
neral law,  by  which  the  mind  is  led  to  that  condensation  of  feel- 
ing, which  gives  the  principal  value  to  the  objects  familiar  to  us  : 
the  home  of  our  infancy,  the  walks  of  o^r  youth,  the  most  tri- 
fling gift  of  friend^ihip,  which  are  all  invested  to  our  imagina- 
tions with  the  emotions  they  have  excited.  Of  moral  beauty,  all 
acknowledge  the  charm,  and  it  is  the  analogy  of  this  beauty 
which  lends  the  greatest  attraction  to  the  inanimate  universe* 
Brown  is  of  opinion  that  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  an  original 
feeling,  and  that  certain  objects  are  better  fitted  to  excite  it  than 
others  ;  but  he  allows  that  this  original  feeling  is  so  much  mo- 
dified by  association,  that  object<i  wholly  unfit  originally  to  pro- 
duce it,  may,  by  association,  become  beautiful  to  us.  This 
modification  is  no  argument  against  the  originality  of  the  prin- 
ciple ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  conception  of  truth,  which 
is  sometimes  so  modified  by  prejudice,  that  it  seems  to  be  wholly 
lost ',  yet  no  one  infers  from  this  that  truth  is  not  something  dif- 
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with  the  powers  of  so  vast  and  so  complicated  an  instniment  as 
that  of  speech,  and  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  in  circumstances 
the  most  unfavourable,  we  might  indeed  find  cause  to  wonder  at 
a  capacity  so  admirable.  But  even  at  this  early  period,  what 
reasonings,  what  observations  have  been  formed !  And  nature 
effects  all  this  by  the  simplest  means,  the  more  sure  for  their 
simplicity.  The  simple  desire  of  knowledge  explains  a  myste- 
ry which  nothing  else  could  explain.''  Lect  67. 

Brown  concludes  his  view  of  the  physiology  of  mind,  with 
these  remarks :  *<  The  last  lecture  concluded  our  view  of  the 
physiology  of  mind  in  all  the  aspects  it  presents  to  our  observa- 
tion ;  and  we  trust  that  good  reasons  have  appeared  for  the  new 
arrangement  we  have  adopted,  since  every  former  arrangement 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  the  minuter 
analysis  into  which  we  have  been  led.  In  treating  of  the  exten- 
sive order  of  our  emotions,  which  comprehend  all  our  moral  feel- 
ings, we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  physiology  of 
those  feelings,  but  intermixed  many  discussions  as  to  moral  duty, 
and  the  relation  of  the  benevolent  author  of  nature  to  the  con- 
trivances of  our  moral  frame.  It  would  have  been  wonderful,  if 
this  connexion  had  escaped  us,  in  considering  the  human  mind. 
But  these  remarks  were  intentionally  made,  in  order  to  connect 
in  the  mind  a  consideration  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  with  the  contemplation  of  this  subject  This  connexion 
will  not  render  us  less  quick  in  observation,  or  less  nice  in  analy- 
sis, while  it  will  produce  feelings  and  views  far  more  valuable 
than  the  discovery  of  the  greatest  truths. "  Lect  73. 

The  last  part  of  the  course  is  more  strictly  ethical.  The  sci- 
ence of  ethics,  (says  Brown,)  has  relations  to  our  affections  of 
mind,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  right 
or  wrong.  In  the  consideration  of  such  questions,  we  feel  that 
philosophy  is  something  more  than  knowledge  ;  that  it  not  only 
teaches  us  what  virtue  is,  but  assists  us  in  obtaining  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Brown,  tliat  the  feelings  of  ap- 
proval and  blame,  which  we  feel  on  the  contemplation  of  virtu- 
ous or  vicious  actions,  are  ultimate  facts  in  our  nature,  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  any  thing  more  elementary.  Many  mis- 
lakes  have  arisen,  from  the  confused  phraseology  of  writers  on 
ethical  subjects.  Merit  and  obligation  are  not  different  things. 
If  a  man  perform  a  virtuous  action,  he  must  have  merit;  thatis« 
lie  will  excite  the  feeling  of  approbation,  in  those  who  contem- 
plate him.  In  thinking  of  virtue,  we  must  not  look  for  any 
thing  self-existing,  like  the  universals  of  the  schools,  but  a  felt 
relation,  of  certain  actions  to  certain  emotions,  and  nothing 
more.  That  there  is  this  relation,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  there 
arc  some  who  deny  the  originality  of  the  principle,  and  who 
ascribe  our  approbation  of  one  class  of  actions  as  virtuous,  and 
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venial,  a  parte  reif  like  the  idea  of  an  universal  man,  and  al- 
though it  has  held  its  place  among  philosophers  somewhat  longer 
than  the  universals,  it  is  doomed  at  last  to  retire  with  them  like 
phantoms  of  the  night,  before  the  advancing  splendour  of  true 
science. 

Of  all  our  emotions,  the  prospective  are  the  most  important^ 
from  their  direct  influence  on  action.  This  order  includes  all  our 
desires  and  all  our  fears.  Desire  is  a  vivid  feeling,  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  cannot  be  classed  with  mere  approbation  or  love.  It 
is  a  prospective  emotion,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible.  To  enumerate  all  our  desires,  would 
be  to  enumerate  almost  every  thing  that  exists ;  they  are,  in  this 
work,  all  arranged  under  a  few  heads. 

Hope,  which  is  so  important  to  our  happiness,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  emotion,  but  merely  as  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  all  our  desires  are  capable  of  existing.  It  is  not 
the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  "  What  hour  of  our  existence 
is  there,  to  which  it  has  not  given  happiness  and  consolation  ? 
We  need  not  speak  of  the  credulous  alacrity  of  our  wishes  in 
our  early  years.  The  influence  of  hope  is  felt  through  all  the 
years  of  our  existence.  As  soon  as  we  have  learnt  what  is 
agreeable,  it  delights  us  with  the  prospect  of  attaining  it  It  is 
our  flatterer  and  comforter  in  boyhood,  it  is  our  flatterer  and 
comforter  in  years  that  need  still  more  to  be  comforted.  This 
power  which  attends  us,  with  more  than  consolation,  through 
the  anxieties  and  labours  of  life,  does  not  desert  us  at  the  close 
of  that  life,  which  it  has  blessed  and  consoled."  Lect  65. 

Speaking  of  our  desire  of  knowledge,  (Brown  says,)  when 
we  compare  the  vast  acquisitions  and  admirable  faculties  of 
a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  with  the  human  being  on  his 
first  entrance  into  life,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  regard  this  know- 
ledge and  absolute  ignorance  as  states  of  the  same  mind«  ^^  The 
mind  which  is  enriched  with  as  many  sciences  as  there  are  class- 
es of  existing  things  in  the  universe,  which  our  organs  are  able 
to  discern,  and  which,  not  content  with  the  immensity  of  exist- 
ence, forms  to  itself  sciences,  even  of  abstraction,  that  do  not 
exist  as  objects  in  nature ;  the  mind  which  is  skilled  in  all  the 
languages  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  and  which 
has  fixed  and  treasured  in  its  own  remembrance,  the  beauties  of 
every  work  of  transcendent  genius  which  age  after  age  has  add- 
ed to  the  stores  of  antiquity,  this  mind,  we  know  well,  was  once 
as  ignorant  as  the  dullest  and  feeblest  of  those  minds  which  hard- 
ly know  enough  to  wonder  at  his  superiority.  And  how  vast 
are  the  acquirements  of  a  mind  even  of  the  humblest  rank!  ac- 
quirements which  a  few  years,  tliat  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
years  of  infancy,  must  have  formed.  If  we  knew  nothing  more 
of  the  mind  of  man,  than  his  capacity  of  becoming  acquainted 
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with  the  powers  of  so  vast  and  so  complicated  an  instrument  as 
that  of  speech,  and  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  in  circumstances 
the  most  unfavourable,  we  might  indeed  find  cause  to  wonder  at 
a  capacity  so  admirable.  But  even  at  this  early  period,  what 
reasonings,  what  observations  have  been  formed !  And  nature 
effects  all  this  by  the  simplest  means,  the  more  sure  for  their 
simplicity.  The  simple  desire  of  knowledge  explains  a  myste- 
ry which  nothing  else  could  explain."  Lect  67. 

Brown  concludes  his  view  of  the  physiology  of  mind,  with 
these  remarks  :  **  The  last  lecture  concluded  our  view  of  the 
physiology  of  mind  in  all  the  aspects  it  presents  to  our  observa- 
tion ;  and  we  trust  that  good  reasons  have  appeared  for  the  new 
arrangement  we  have  adopted,  since  every  former  arrangement 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  the  minuter 
analysis  into  which  we  have  been  led.  In  treating  of  the  exten- 
sive order  of  our  emotions,  which  comprehend  all  our  moral  feel- 
ings, we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  physiology  of 
those  feelings,  but  intermixed  many  discussions  as  to  moral  duty, 
and  the  relation  of  the  benevolent  author  of  nature  to  the  con- 
trivances of  our  moral  frame.  It  would  have  been  wonderful,  if 
this  connexion  had  escaped  us,  in  considering  the  human  mind. 
But  these  remarks  were  intentionally  made,  in  order  to  connect 
in  the  mind  a  consideration  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  with  the  contemplation  of  this  subject.  This  connexion 
will  not  render  us  less  quick  in  observation,  or  less  nice  in  analy- 
sis, while  it  will  produce  feelings  and  views  far  more  valuable 
than  the  discovery  of  the  greatest  truths. "  Lect  73. 

The  last  part  of  the  course  is  more  strictly  ethical.  The  sci- 
ence of  ethics,  (says  Brown,)  has  relations  to  our  affections  of 
mind,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  right 
or  wrong.  In  the  consideration  of  such  questions,  we  feel  that 
philosophy  is  something  more  than  knowledge  ;  that  it  not  only 
teaches  us  what  virtue  is,  but  assists  us  in  obtaining  it 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Brown,  that  the  feelings  of  ap- 
proval and  blame,  which  we  feel  on  the  contemplation  of  virtu- 
ous or  vicious  actions,  are  ultimate  facts  in  our  nature,  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  any  thing  more  elementary.  Many  mis- 
takes have  arisen,  from  the  confused  phraseology  of  writers  on 
ethical  subjects.  Merit  and  obligation  are  not  different  things. 
If  a  man  perform  a  virtuous  action,  he  must  have  merit;  that  is, 
he  will  excite  the  feeling  of  approbation,  in  those  who  contem- 
plate him.  In  thinking  of  virtue,  we  must  not  look  for  any 
thing  self-existing,  like  the  universals  of  the  schools,  but  a  felt 
relation,  of  certain  actions  to  certain  emotions,  and  nothing 
more.  That  there  is  this  relation,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  there 
are  some  who  deny  the  originality  of  the  principle,  and  who 
ascribe  oar  approbation  of  one  class  of  actions  as  virtuous,  and 
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lions  or  images  of  the  past,  which  arise  one  after  another  in  our 
minds,  according  to  certain  laws  of  suggestion,  and  the  other  set 
are  perceptions  of  relations,  which  our  various  conceptions  bear 
to  one  another.  These  two  divisions  comprehend  all  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  included  under  the  head  of  intellectual  states.  The 
first  are  cauled  simple  suggestion,  the  second  relative  suggestions. 
With  these  two  capacities  of  suggestion,  different  emotions  may 
be  combined,  especially  that  most  common  of  all  emotions,  de- 
sire ;  and  as  the  desire  does  or  does  not  concur  with  them,  they 
appear  different,  and  by  those  who  do  not  make  the  necessary 
analysis,  are  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  different  powers.  They 
may  all,  however,  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  The  laws  of  sin^plc 
suggestion,  (called  primary  as  being  of  universal  influence)  arc 
resemblance,  contiguity,  and  contrast,  resemblance  includes  ana- 

logy. 

To  the  faculty  of  simple  suggestion,  we  are  indebted  for  me- 
mory. We  can  hardly  conceive  that  we  could  exist  without  this 
faculty,  which  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  that  we  have 
ever  known.  If  our  ideas  did  not  arise  according  to  a  certain  or- 
der, that  is,  were  it  not  for  the  laws  of  association,  memory  would 
be  of  little  use.  We  are  obliged  for  want  of  room  to  pass  over  the 
lectures  on  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  though  we  regard  as 
important  the  views  they  exhibit  The  result  is,  that  our  associa- 
tions are  merely  simple  suggestions,  which  succeed  in  a  particu- 
lar order  according  to  certain  relations,  as  those  of  resemblance, 
proximity,  contrast ;  and  that  they  are  not  linked  together  by 
some  mysterious  connexion,  in  consequence  of  having  once  ex- 
isted in  succession  in  the  mind. 

Conception,  which  has  been  called  a  distinct  power  of  the 
mind,  is  nothing  more  than  simple  suggestion. 

The  phenomena  of  imagination  have  also  been  ascribed  to  a 
peculiar  power.  If  we  analyse  the  process  of  the  mind  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  that  having  selected  a  sub- 
ject, the  desire  to  treat  it  keeps  the  attention  fixed  on  this  sub- 
ject, till  one  after  another  all  the  images  and  thoughts  which  the 
mind  has  treasured  up,  rise  according  to  the  laws  of  spontaneous 
suggestion.  We  perceive  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  that  some 
of  these  images  are  adapted  to  our  purpose  better  than  others, 
and  it  is  this  feeling  of  approval  which  fixes  the  attention  on 
these,  while  others  pass  away  and  give  place  to  new  suggestions. 
The  combinations  thus  obtained,  are  called  creative,  because  they 
exhibit  to  us  results  different  from  any  we  have  before  known. 

^^Thus  nature  is  as  she  always  has  been  in  every  age,  the  only 
true  and  everlasting  muse.  The  inspirer  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  all  that  is  magnificent  in  art,  as  well  as  for  those  glorious 
models  of  excellence  which  in  the  living  and  inanimate  scene  of 
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things,  she  has  presented  to  the  admiration  of  the  genius  which 
she  inspires."  Lect  42. 

Another  class  of  phenomena,  which  may  be  analysed  into 
modes  of  simple  suggestion,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
habit 

Besides  these  classes  of  general  phenomena,  which  flow  from 
the  primary  laws  of  simple  suggestion,  there  are  accidental  asso- 
ciations, which  Brown  calls,  secondary  laws  of  suggestion.  These 
modify  our  taste,  our  genius,  our  understanding,  and  our  morals. 

The  influence  of  these  secondary  laws,  is  greatly  modified  by 
original  constitutional  diflerences.  This  influence  is  of  two  kinds; 
Ist,  that  of  increasing  the  efiect  of  all  the  primary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion ;  2d,  that  of  rendering  some  more  powerful  than  others. 
It  is  in  this  last  modification  of  the  suggesting  principle,  that  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  genius  consists.  Some  minds  are  in- 
fluenced chiefly  by  associations  depending  on  contiguity.  This  is 
the  most  general  principle  of  association,  and  a  poet  whose  trains 
of  thought  depended  on  this  principle,  though  he  might  have,  in 
consequence  of  more  extensive  reading  or  observation,  a  greater 
number  of  images  than  those  around  him,  could  have  none  that 
had  not  occurred  to  other  minds.  To  minds  of  a  higher  order,  • 
images  are  suggested  by  analogy,  and  new  and  striking  combi- 
nations and  trains  of  thought  will  arise.  The  inventions  of  poetic 
genius  are  the  suggestions  of  analogy ;  the  prevailing  sugges- 
tions of  common  minds  are  those  oi  contiguity ;  and  it  is  this 
difierence  of  the  occasion  of  suggestion,  and  not  of  the  images 
suggested,  which  forms  the  distinctive  superiority  of  original  ge- 
nius. It  is  the  same  in  philosophy.  He  alone  has  a  philosophic 
genius,  who  not  only  produces  the  same  efifects  by  the  same 
means  as  others  have  done  before,  but  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestions  of  analogy,  is  enabled  to  produce  new  efiects,  or 
to  produce  those  already  known,  by  new  and  simpler  means. 
The  primary  laws  of  association  are  much  affected  by  diversi- 
sities  of  temper.  How  different  are  the  images,  which  the  same 
object  will  suggest  to  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  mind?  "To  the 
cheerful,  in  the  very  darkness  of  the  storm,  the  cloud  which 
hides  the  sunshine  from  the  eyes,  does  not  hide  it  from  their 
heart;  while  to  the  gloomy,  no  sky  is  bright,  no  scene  is  fair.'' 
Lect  37. 

Those  feelings  of  relation,  which  have  been  classed  under  the 
head  of  relative  suggestion,  are  essentially  different  from  our 
simple  suggestions,  or  from  any  combination  of  these,  in  the 
groupings  of  fancy.  There  is  an  original  tendency  in  the  mind, 
by  which,  on  perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are  in- 
stantly, without  the  intervention  of  any  other  mental  process, 
sensible  of  their  relation  in  certain  respects.  The  number  of 
these  relations,  even  of  external  things,  is  almost  infinite ;  and. 
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the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  necessary  does  some  ar- 
rangement of  them  become.  The  first  great  division  which  Brown 
makes,  is  into  those  relations  which  co-exist  in  the  mind,  and 
those  which  arc  successive.  For  example,  when  we  feel  that 
one-half  of  four  is  to  twelve,  what  twelve  is  to  seventy-two,  we 
feel  this,  merely  by  considering  the  numbers  together,  without 
any  regard  to  time.  When  we  think  of  the  warmth  and  verdure 
of  summer,  and  the  cold  and  desolation  of  the  winter  which  is 
to  succeed,  we  feel  a  relation  of  antecedence  and  consequence, 
to  which  the  notion  of  time  is  so  essential,  that,  without  it,  the 
relation  could  not  be  felt  Were  it  not  for  that  susceptibility  of 
mind  by  which  it  has  the  feeling  of  relation,  we  could  have  no 
science.  We  could  not  know  the  existence  of  our  Creator,  for 
it  is  by  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  that  we  discover  His 
existence. 

On  the  relation  of  resemblance,  is  founded  the  pleasure  we  re* 
ceive  from  the  imitative  arts.  But  the  most  important  advantage 
we  derive  from  this  relation,  is  the  power  of  classification,  and 
consequently  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  language.  It  is  the 
use  of  general  terms,  that  is,  of  terms  founded  on  the  feeling  of 
resemblance,  which  alone  gives  to  language  its  ]>ower  of  enabling 
us  to  condense  in  a  single  term,  innumerable  objects,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  mind  to  grasp  individually.  The  invention  of 
general  terms,  is  as  simple  as  any  other  operation  of  the  mind,  (as 
the  invention  of  individual  terms  for  instance,)  though  it  has  been 
so  much  clouded  by  philosophers,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  it. 
What,  says  Brown,  can  be  more  conceivable  than  this  process; 
the  perception  of  objects,  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance,  and 
the  invention  of  a  name,  to  express  these  circumstances  of  felt 
resemblance.  And  yet  on  this  process,  apparently  so  simple, 
has  been  founded  all  those  disputes  between  the  Realists  and  No- 
roinalists,  which  so  long  agitated  the  learned. 

Under  the  head  of  the  relations  of  comprehension,  comes  the 
process  of  reasoning;  the  most  important  of  all  our  mental  pro- 
cesses. The  explanation  of  this  process,  given  by  Brown,  is  sim- 
ple and  beautiful ;  and  it  appears  so  obvious,  now  it  is  stated,  that 
we  can  hardly  account  for  the  mystery  with  which  it  has  been 
invested  by  logicians.  According  to  him,  we  conceive  of  ob- 
jects as  composed  of  parts,  either  such  as  may  be  mechanically 
separated,  or  such  as  may  be  mentally  separated.  But,  in  stating 
that  one  of  these  parts  is  comprehended  in  the  whole,  there  is 
in  either  case  no  difference  in  the  kind  of  proposition.  We 
merely  state,  that  these  parts  are  comprehended  in  the  whole 
complex  notion.  We  decompose  our  thoughts  in  a  manner  as 
different  from  that  of  the  chemist,  as  matter  is  different  from 
mind,  but  with  the  same  feeling  of  agreement  or  identity.  Rea- 
soning is  a  continued  series  of  analytical  propositions^  develop- 
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ing  the  elements  of  thought  When  we  say  man  is  fallible,'  we 
state  one  of  the  many  imperfections  included  in  our  complex 
notion  of  man.  If  we  add,  therefore  he  may  err,  we  state  a 
quality  included  in  the  notion  of  fallibility.  If  we  go  on  and 
say,  therefore  he  must  not  expect  others  to  think  like  himself, 
even  when  he  believes  himself  to  be  right,  we  state  that  which 
is  involved  in  the  notion  that  he  and  others  can  err.  In  this  rea- 
soning,  though  composed  of  several  propositions,  there  is  only 
a  progressive  analysis,  with  a  feeling  at  every  step,  of  relation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole.  In  every  such  case  of  reasoning,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  feel,  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  last  proposition  is  as  truly  contained  in  the  first,  as 
any  of  the  intermediate  ones.  The  truths  thus  presented  to  us 
by  reasoning,  are  not  so  much  new  truths  added,  as  evolved 
from  some  primary  truth. 

The  second  order  comprises  the  relations  of  succession.  These 
are  either  casual  or  invariable.  The  casual  are  chiefly  useful  as 
helps  to  memory ;  but  the  relations  of  invariable  antecedence 
and  sequence,  embrace  all  that  we  denominate  cause  and  effect; 
and,  from  the  power  of  discerning  these,  all  science  is  derived. 
Many  different  names  have  been  given  to  this  power,  according 
to  the  objects  on  which  it  is  exercised.  But  Brown  reduces  all 
these  supposed  faculties  to  the  power  of  discerning  the  relations 
of  succession.  What  has  been  called  the  faculty  of  abstraction, 
is  simply  relative  suggestion.  Judgment  is  the  same  as  the  power 
of  reasoning,  for  all  reasoning  is  but  a  series  of  judgments,  or 
feelings  of  relation.  Thus  taste, — that  is,  critical  taste,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  power  of  discerning  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  (or  of  invariable  succession,  as  Brown  calls  it,)  be- 
tween certain  objects,  and  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity ; 
that  is,  their  aptness  ta  produce  these  emotions.  The  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  taste,  is  owing  to  the  complex 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  involving  two  classes  of  feelings, — viz. 
judgments  and  emotioiw.  What  we  call  beauty,  is,  in  the  mind, 
an  emotion;  in  external  things,  the  aptitude  to  produce  this 
emotion. 

Thus  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  two 
faculties,  simple  and  relative  suggestion,  or  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving of  objects,  and  the  power  of  feeling  their  relations. 

The  next  class  of  feelings  is  not  less  important  than  the  pre- 
ceding, as  they  comprehend  all  the  higher  delights  which  attend 
the  exercise  of  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  functions. 

"By  our  mental  functions,  we  are  mere  spectators  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe ;  by  our  emotions,  we  are  admirers  of 
nature,  lovers  of  man,  adorers  of  God."  Lect  52. 

In  arranging  our  emotions,  Brown  does  not  class  them  ac^ 
Cording  to  the  simple  elementary  feelings,  but  comiders  them 
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in  their  complex  state^  as  they  are  usually  found,  co-existing 
with  conceptions  and  other  emotions,  in  which  they  have  ob- 
tained names  familiar  to  us.  He  arranges  them  according  to 
their  relation  to  time, — as  present,  or  involving  no  notion  of 
time  whatever;  as  past ;  and  as  future.  For  example,  we  admire 
what  is  before  us,  we  feel  remorse  for  some  past  crime,  we  hope 
some  future  good.  The  immediate  emotions,  or  those  belonging 
to  the  present,  are  subdivided  into  such  as  do,  and  such  as  do 
not,  involve  any  moral  feeling. 

Those  lectures  which  treat  of  our  emotions,  contain  some  of 
the  most  interesting  views  of  human  nature  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  series ;  a  philosophical  spirit  of  discriminating  delineation, 
together  with  that  disposition  to  view  every  thing  as  the  pro- 
duction of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  which  is  no  less 
philosophical  than  it  is  amiable,  is  here  fully  displayed.  We 
must  pass  over  this  whole  division  of  the  subject,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  abstract  of  the  lectures  on  beauty,  and  subli- 
mity, and  one  or  two  extracts;  earnestly  recommending,  however, 
(even  to  those  who  may  have  no  relish  for  the  more  metaphysical 
parts  of  the  work,)  a  perusal  of  these  and  the  succeeding  lectures. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  feelings,  (says  Brown,)  in  treat- 
ing which  so  little  precision  has  been  employed,  and  so  little 
certainty  obtained,  as  those  of  beauty.  In  the  first  place,  beauty 
is  a  pleasing  emotion.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  joyous  delight,  to 
be  ranked  among  those  elementary  feelings,  to  which  all  our  emo- 
tions may  be  reduced.  In  the  second  place,  we  transfer  this  feeling 
to  the  object  which  excites  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  co- 
lour, (which  can  only  be  a  sensation  of  the  eye,)  to  the  objects 
around  us.  Beauty  is  therefore  a  pleasing  emotion,  which  we 
diffuse  and  combine  with  the  objects  which  produce  it  This 
diffusion  of  the  emotions  of  beauty  is  only  one  instance  of  a  ge- 
neral law,  by  which  the  mind  is  led  to  that  condensation  of  feel- 
ing, which  gives  the  principal  value  to  the  objects  familiar  to  us  : 
the  home  of  our  infancy,  the  walks  of  o^r  youth,  the  most  tri- 
fling gift  of  friendship,  which  are  all  invested  to  our  imagina- 
tions with  the  emotions  they  have  excited.  Of  moral  beauty,  all 
acknowledge  the  charm,  and  it  is  the  analogy  of  this  beauty 
which  lends  the  greatest  attraction  to  the  inanimate  universe. 
Brown  is  of  opinion  that  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  an  original 
feeling,  and  that  certain  objects  are  better  fitted  to  excite  it  than 
others  ;  but  he  allows  that  this  original  feeling  is  so  much  mo- 
dified by  association,  that  objects  wholly  unfit  originally  to  pro- 
duce it,  may,  by  association,  become  beautiful  to  us.  This 
modification  is  no  argument  against  the  originality  of  the  prin- 
ciple ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  conception  of  truth,  which 
is  sometimes  so  modified  by  prejudice,  that  it  seems  to  be  wholly 
lost  \  yet  no  one  infers  from  this  that  truth  is  not  something  dif- 
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ferent  from  error.  The  remark  is  also  applicable  to  our  moral 
feelings  ;  yet  even  in  the  worst  of  times  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  have  never  been  wholly  obliterated. 

<^In  the  VQty  triumph  of  usurpation,  when  a  single  hour  at 
Pharsalia  had  decided  the  destiny  of  ages,  and  Utica  had  heard 
the  last  voice  of  freedom,  like  the  fading  echo  of  some  divine 
step,  retiring  from  the  earth ; — still  slavery  itself  could  not  over- 
come the  silent  reverence  of  the  heart  for  him,  who  had  scorn- 
ed to  be  a  slave."  Lect  55. 

^*  Her  last  gfood  man  dejected  Rome  adored* 

'*  And  honoured  Caesar't  leas  than  Cato^s  sword." 

The  emotion  of  beauty  is  not  owing  to  a  succession  of  harmo* 
nious  images,  as  Allison  supposes,  but  consists  of  one  instantane- 
ous absorbing  feeling  ;  and  although  some  objects  arc  originally 
fitted  to  excite  it  rather  than  others,  yet  by  association  almost  any 
object  may  become  the  occasion  of  this  emotion.  The  more  the 
mind  is  enriched  with  pleasing  images,  and  the  more  of  these 
are  associated  with  our  conceptions  of  beautiful  objects,  the  more 
vivid  and  rich  will  be  the  emotions  these  objects  will  excite. 
From  the  diversity  of  individual  association,  we  might  expect 
that  each  one  would  differ  in  his  notions  of  beauty  ;  yet  we  are 
governed  by  general  laws  in  this,  as  in  other  judgments.  We 
correct  our  own  notions  by  those  of  others,  and  come  to  regard 
that  only  as  beautiful,  which  not  merely  pleases  ourselves,  but 
which  we  know  will  generally  please.  Thus  beauty  is  not  any 
essence,  which  exists  in  every  object  that  excites  the  emotion, 
but  a  general  term,  which  we  apply,  as  we  do  other  general 
terms,  to  those  objects  which  resemble  each  other  in  the  power 
of  exciting  the  emotion  of  beauty  in  our  minds,  though  perhaps 
they  agree  in  nothing  else. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  sublimity.  This  is  a  general  term, 
expressive  of  the  resemblance  which  certain  objects  have  to 
each  other  in  the  power  of  exciting  the  emotion  of  sublimity. 

We  think  that  this  account  of  beauty  and  sublimity  will  satis- 
fy every  one  and  for  ever  put  the  subject  at  rest.  It  is  very  elabo- 
rately stated,  and  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  53d,  54th,  55th, 
56th,  57th,  and  58th  lectures,  and  we  recommend  a  perusal 
of  them  to  those  who  are  curioqs  in  this  matter.  Stewart,  in 
his  philosophical  essays,  was  the  first  who  showed  that  the  terms 
beauty  and  sublimity  are  general  terms,  including  a  number  of 
objects  which  agree  in  certain  respects,  or  rather,  according  to 
him,  they  are  terms  which  though  originally  applied  to  objects 
fitted  to  excite  the  emotion,  had  become  generalized,  that  is, 
transferred  to  other  objects,  which  had,  by  the  aid  of  association, 
acquired  the  power  to  excite  these  emotions.  The  notion  that 
beauty  and  stiblimity  express  an  essence^  is  merely  another  uni- 
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venial,  a  parte  reif  like  the  idea  of  an  universal  man,  and  al- 
though it  has  held  its  place  among  philosophers  somewhat  longer 
than  the  universals,  it  is  doomed  at  last  to  retire  with  them  like 
phantoms  of  the  night,  before  the  advancing  splendour  of  true 
science. 

Of  all  our  emotions,  the  prospective  are  the  most  important^ 
from  their  direct  influence  on  action.  This  order  includes  all  our 
desires  and  all  our  fears.  Desire  is  a  vivid  feeling,  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  cannot  be  classed  with  mere  approbation  or  love.  It 
is  a  prospective  emotion,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible.  To  enumerate  all  our  desires,  would 
be  to  enumerate  almost  every  thing  that  exists  ;  they  are,  in  this 
work,  all  arranged  under  a  few  heads. 

Hope,  which  is  so  important  to  our  happiness,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  emotion,  but  merely  as  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  all  our  desires  are  capable  of  existing.  It  is  not 
the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  "  What  hour  of  our  existence 
is  there,  to  which  it  has  not  given  happiness  and  consolation  ? 
We  need  not  speak  of  the  credulous  alacrity  of  our  wishes  in 
our  early  years.  The  influence  of  hope  is  felt  through  all  the 
years  of  our  existence.  As  soon  as  we  have  learnt  what  is 
agreeable,  it  delights  us  with  the  prospect  of  attaining  it  It  is 
our  flatterer  and  comforter  in  boyhood,  it  is  our  flatterer  and 
comforter  in  years  that  need  still  more  to  be  comforted.  This 
power  which  attends  us,  with  more  than  consolation,  through 
the  anxieties  and  labours  of  life,  does  not  desert  us  at  the  close 
of  that  life,  which  it  has  blessed  and  consoled."  Lect  65. 

Speaking  of  our  desire  of  knowledge,  (Brown  says,)  when 
we  compare  the  vast  acquisitions  and  admirable  faculties  of 
a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  with  the  human  being  on  his 
first  entrance  into  life,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  regard  this  know- 
ledge and  absolute  ignorance  as  states  of  the  same  mind«  ^'  The 
mind  which  is  enriched  with  as  many  sciences  as  there  are  class- 
es of  existing  things  in  the  universe,  which  our  organs  are  able 
to  discern,  and  which,  not  content  with  the  immensity  of  exist- 
ence, forms  to  itself  sciences,  even  of  abstraction,  that  do  not 
exist  as  objects  in  nature  ;  the  mind  which  is  skilled  in  all  the 
languages  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  and  which 
has  fixed  and  treasured  in  its  own  remembrance,  the  beauties  of 
every  work  of  transcendent  genius  which  age  after  age  has  add- 
ed to  the  stores  of  antiquity,  this  mind,  we  know  well,  was  once 
as  ignorant  as  the  dullest  and  feeblest  of  those  minds  which  hard- 
ly know  enough  to  wonder  at  his  superiority.  And  how  vast 
are  the  acquirements  of  a  mind  even  of  the  humblest  rank !  ac- 
quirements which  a  few  years,  that  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
years  of  infancy,  must  have  formed.  If  we  knew  nothing  more 
of  the  mind  of  man,  than  his  capacity  of  becoming  acquainted 
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with  the  powers  of  so  vast  and  so  complicated  an  instrument  as 
that  of  speech,  and  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  in  circumstances 
the  most  unfavourable,  we  might  indeed  find  cause  to  wonder  at 
a  capacity  so  admirable.  But  even  at  this  early  period,  what 
reasonings,  what  observations  have  been  formed !  And  nature 
effects  all  this  by  the  simplest  means,  the  more  sure  for  their 
simplicity.  The  simple  desire  of  knowledge  explains  a  myste- 
ry which  nothing  else  could  explain."  Lect  67. 

Brown  concludes  his  view  of  the  physiology  of  mind,  with 
these  remarks  :  **  The  last  lecture  concluded  our  view  of  the 
physiology  of  mind  in  all  the  aspects  it  presents  to  our  observa- 
tion ;  and  we  trust  that  good  reasons  have  appeared  for  the  new 
arrangement  we  have  adopted,  since  every  former  arrangement 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  the  minuter 
analysis  into  which  we  have  been  led.  In  treating  of  the  exten- 
sive order  of  our  emotions,  which  comprehend  ail  our  moral  feel- 
ings, we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  physiology  of 
those  feelings,  but  intermixed  many  discussions  as  to  moral  duty, 
and  the  relation  of  the  benevolent  author  of  nature  to  the  con- 
trivances of  our  moral  frame.  It  would  have  been  wonderful,  if 
this  connexion  had  escaped  us,  in  considering  the  human  mind. 
But  these  remarks  were  intentionally  made,  in  order  to  connect 
in  the  mind  a  consideration  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  with  the  contemplation  of  this  subject.  This  connexion 
will  not  render  us  less  quick  in  observation,  or  less  nice  in  analy- 
sis, while  it  will  produce  feelings  and  views  far  more  valuable 
than  the  discovery  of  the  greatest  truths. "  Lect  73. 

The  last  part  of  the  course  is  more  strictly  ethical.  The  sci- 
ence of  ethics,  (says  Brown,)  has  relations  to  our  affections  of 
mind,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  right 
or  wrong.  In  the  consideration  of  such  questions,  we  feel  that 
philosophy  is  something  more  than  knowledge  ;  that  it  not  only 
teaches  us  what  virtue  is,  but  assists  us  in  obtaining  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Brown,  tliat  the  feelings  of  ap- 
proval and  blame,  which  we  feel  on  the  contemplation  of  virtu- 
ous or  vicious  actions,  are  ultimate  facts  in  our  nature,  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  any  thing  more  elementary.  Many  mis- 
takes have  arisen,  from  the  confused  phraseology  of  writers  on 
ethical  subjects.  Merit  and  obligation  are  not  different  things. 
If  a  man  perform  a  virtuous  action,  he  must  have  merit ;  that  is, 
he  will  excite  the  feeling  of  approbation,  in  those  who  contem- 
plate him.  In  thinking  of  virtue,  we  must  not  look  for  any 
thing  self-existing,  like  the  universals  of  the  schools,  but  a  felt 
relation,  of  certain  actions  to  certain  emotions,  and  nothing 
more.  That  there  is  this  relation,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  there 
are  some  who  deny  the  originality  of  the  principle,  and  who 
ascribe  our  approbation  of  one  class  of  actions  as  virtuous,  and 
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our  disapprobation  of  another  class  as  vicious,  to  other  princi- 
ples in  our  nature,  or  to  adventitious  circumstances.  There  is  n% 
principle  which  is  more  universally  displayed,  than  moral  feel- 
ing ;  without  it,  society  could  not  exist  There  are,  it  must  be 
allowed,  some  instances  in  which  it  is  modified  and  even  per- 
verted by  circumstances,  as  other  principles  may  be.  Passion 
may  warp  our  moral  feelings,  as  it  would  our  rational  judgments. 
Association  may  prevent  our  forming  a  true  estimate  of  an  ac- 
tion, which,  if  truly  estimated,  would  excite  emotions  different 
from  those,  which,  under  the  influence  of  such  association,  it 
does  now  excite.  The  mixed  nature  of  human  actions,  may 
cause  our  feelings  to  vary,  according  as  they  have  leaned  to  one 
or  the  other  element,  in  the  complex  action ;  but  still,  we  never 
approve  vice,  merely  as  vice,  without  any  mixture  of  good  ;  or 
refuse  our  approbation  to  virtue,  when  it  is  distinctly  perceived. 
If  any  are  interested  to  prove  that  virtue  is  nothing,  and  there- 
fore vice  is  nothing,  it  is  the  guilty ;  and  yet  the  truth  of  virtue 
cannot  be  shaken  off,  even  by  him  to  whom  conviction  brings 
only  misery. 

Brown  examines  the  systems  of  different  philosophers,  who 
have  attempted  to  resolve  our  moral  feelings  into  others  consi- 
dered more  general ;  such  as  the  love  of  praise,  the  influence  of 
reason,  of  utility,  the  selfish  systems,  (in  which  he  includes 
Paley's,)  and  the  system  of  Adam  Smith,  which  refers  them  to 
sympathy.  He  shows  that  all  these  either  deny  the  difference 
of  moral  feeling  from  all  other  emotions,  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  each  one  would  disprove ;  or  else,  take  for  granted  that 
very  principle  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  for  which 
their  systems  are  designed  to  account 

Having  settled  the  foundation  of  virtue.  Brown  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  those  practical  duties  which  virtue  com- 
mands. Some  philosophers  have  made  the  whole  of  virtue  to 
consist  in  benevolence — others  injustice;  and  the  inaccuracy  in 
these  arrangements,  has  led  to  a  denial  of  all  moral  distinctions. 

Here,  (we  would  remark,)  may  be  perceived  the  importance 
of  mere  arrangement ;  which  often,  when  inaccurate,  occasions 
the  confounding  of  things  essentially  different  We  are  all  influ- 
enced by  names ;  when  two  things  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
it  is  in  consequence  of  some  real  or  supposed  resemblance.  This 
resemblance  takes  our  attention,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  distinc- 
tions which  may  exist,  and  be  far  more  important  and  character- 
istic than  the  resemblance.  We  are  then  led  to  reason  as  if  no 
such  distinctions  actually  existed ;  and,  our  reasonings  being  de- 
duced from  such  false  premises,  though  apparently  correct  in 
their  processes,  lead  to  absurdities.  Thus  we  imbibe  a  sceptical 
feeling  with  regard  to  all  reasoning.  Therefore,  although  no  ar- 
rangement, however  unphilosophical,  can  alter  the  actual  quali- 
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ties  of  thingSy  the  effect  on  oar  minds  is  almost  as  bad  as  if  it 
could  do  80.  Was  there  nothing  else  to  approve  in  the  author 
before  us,  but  his  arrangement,  the  excellence  of  this,  would  en- 
title him  to  our  warmest  thanks,  for  the  aid  it  must  lend  to  the 
cause  of  true  philosophy.        y 

Brown  has  arranged  our  practical  duties  under  three  heads  ;— 
those  we  owe  to  others,  those  wc  owe  to  ourselves,  and  those 
we  owe  to  God.  The  lectures  on  this  department  of  the  subject, 
afford  lessons  of  morality,  which  could  not,  we  think,  be  read 
by  the  most  insensible,  without  new  perceptions  of  the  beauty 
and  value  of  virtue,  and  new  resolutions,  (even  if  they  remained 
nothing  more  than  resolutions,)  to  make  her  paths  their  choice. 
From  an  analysis  of  them,  we  should  obtain  only  familiar  re- 
sults ;  as  the  practical  part  of  ethics,  whatever  may  be  the  theory 
on  which  it  is  rested,  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  with  the  exception 
of  those  refinements  which  the  Christian  religion  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  have  produced. 

Brown  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  mere  metaphysical  argu- 
ments, for  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  On  the  great  argument  of 
the  evidence  of  design,  which  the  works  of  nature  afford,  he 
rests  the  doctrine.  If  we  could  not,  he  says,  believe  that  a  mul- 
titude of  types  thrown  together,  would  produce  the  priucipia  of 
Newton,  how  can  we  believe  that  the  world  which  he  has  de- 
scribed, is  Jess  indicative  of  design?  In  his  argument  for  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity,  he  has  deemed  it  sufficient  to  show, 
that  our  happiness  far  exceeds  our  misery ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  find  evil  sometimes  productive  of  ftood,  especially  mo- 
ral good.  The  virtues  of  patience,  magnanimity,  and  fortitude, 
could  not  have  been  developed,  without  suffering ;  and  who  is 
there,  that  would  not  blush  to  prefer  the  most  perfect  but  inglo- 
rious ease  and  luxury,  to  these  virtues? 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (says  Brown,) 
is  one  so  congenial  to  our  wishes,  that  we  might  be  induced  to 
adopt  it  on  evidence  less  satisfactory,  than  would  be  demanded 
in  an  impartial  state  of  the  mind.  The  analysis  and  arrangement 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  are  independent  of  any  views  which  we 
may  form  of  the  nature  of  the  substance.  These  may  be  the  same, 
whether  we  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  materialists  or  immaterial- 
ists.  But  they  cannot  be  indifferent,  in  an  inquiry  which  relates 
to  the  permanence  of  the  substance,  since  this  must,  in  Brown's 
opinion,  be  admitted  or  rejected,  nearly  accordingly  as  we  admit 
or  reject  one  or  the  other  opinion.  If  there  be  nothing  distinct 
from  the  material  frame — if  the  phenomena  of  mind  depend  on 
organized  matter,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  when  this  or- 
ganization is  destroyed,  the  capacity  for  thought,  which  depends 
on  it,  should  also  be  destroyed.  If  our  material  frame  be  not 
thought,  but  only  something  which  bears  a  certain  relation  to 
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the  principle  of  thought,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude,  that,  be- 
cause the  particles  of  our  frame  lose  their  present  arrangement, 
and  their  relation  to  the  spirit  is  dissolved,  the  spirit  must,  on 
that  account,  become  extinct    If  we  might  trust  to  conscious: 
ness,  we  need  not  go  far  for  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  think- 
ing principle,  and  consequently  for  the  proof,  that  it  is  not  mat- 
ter.  No  one  but  the  philosopher,  could  be  made  to  believe,  that 
thought  and  feeling  were  not  the  properties  of  a  simple  indivi- 
dual substance.    Much  of  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  of  the 
materialists,  arises  from  a  false  notion  of  unity.    What  we  term 
a  body,  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  congeries  of  particles, 
each  of  which  possesses  the  qualities  that  belong  to  the  whole ; 
and,  if  matter  is  in  its  nature  divisible,  no  arrangement  of  parti- 
cles can  confer  on  it  the  property  of  indivisibility.    There  is  an 
ambiguity  also  in  the  term  result,  which  has  betrayed  many  per- 
sons into  a  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  materialism.    An  in- 
strument of  music,  it  is  said,  consists  of  parts ;  and  yet  the  re- 
sult, which  is  a  sound,  is  simple.    But  sound  is  not  a  quality  of 
matter — it  is  an  affection  of  mind.    Can  spirit  then,  which  is  es- 
sentially one,  indivisible,  and  unextended,  be  dependent  on  any 
arrangement  of  the  particles  of  matter,  which  is  in  its  nature 
divisible,  extended,  and  subject  to  change? 

Brown  lays  Tittle  stress  on  arguments  merely  metaphysical,  in 
favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  he  thinks  the  only  found- 
ation which  reason  can  give  for  a  belief  in  this  doctrine,  must 
rest  on  the  immateriality  of  the  thinking  principle. 

The  only  division  of  the  subject  which  remains,  is  the  duty 
we  owe  to  ourselves.  The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal, is  apparent  in  the  various  theories  of  happiness  which  were 
formed  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  in  every  other  department  of 
their  philosophy.  Because,  a  single  term,  as  happiness,  was  em- 
ployed to  express  the  various  emotions  which  resemble  each 
other  in  the  circumstance  of  being  agreeable,  however  different 
may  be  their  degrees,  or  however  distinct  their  existing  causes, 
it  was  believed  that  happiness  was  one  and  simple ;  and  they  de- 
nied that  there  could  be  any  absolute  happiness,  except  in  that 
particular  species  which  they  denominated  the  universal  good. 
<<The  Epicureans  believed  all  happiness  to  be  ultimately  resolva- 
ble into  sensual  delight.  The  Stoics,  into  intellectual.  Both  were 
right  in  what  they  admitted,  and  wrong  in  what  they  denied." 
^' A  wider  and  more  judicious  view  of  our  being,  would  show 
that  human  happiness  is  as  various  as  the  functions  of  man." 
<<  Happiness  is  only  a  name  for  a  series  of  agreeable  feelings,  and 
whatever  is  capable  of  exciting  these  feelings  is  a  source  of  hap- 
piness." Lect  100. 

Brown  arranges  the  sources  of  our  happiness  under  three  heads, 
sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral  and  religious.  Conforming  to 
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the  three  aspects  under  which  he  has,  throughout  his  work,  re- 
garded mao,  viz :  as  a  sensitive,  an  intellectual,  and  a  moral  and 
religious  being.  But  having  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had 
proposed  to  ourselves,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  three  last 
lectures  for  his  remarks  on  these  subjects. 

There  are  some  repetitions  in  these  lectures,  which,  if  the  au- 
thor had  lived  to  prepare  them  himself  for  the  press,  would 
doubtless  have  been  omitted.  There  is  also  a  diffuseness  in  the 
style,  and,  in  many  places,  an  amplification  of  the  idea,  which 
have  with  justness  been  condemned,  as  not  suiting  the  gravity 
and  precision  o(  science.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
this  is  not  a  system  of  intellectual  philosophy,  originally  designed 
for  the  public,  but  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  to  a  class  of 
young  men.  An  important  object  with  the  lecturer,  was  to  ren- 
der an  abstract  and  difficult  subject,  intelligible  and  interesting  to 
his  pupils.  That  in  this  he  niiist  have  fa«en  eminently  success- 
ful, will  not  be  doubted,  by  any  one  acquainted  with  other  me- 
taphysical writings.  This  study,  which  presents  as  many  points 
of  general  interest,  as  any  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  inquiry, 
has,  hitherto,  (in  consequence  of  the  dry  and  often  unintelligible 
manner  of  treating  it,)  obtained  the  attention  only  of  a  small 
number,  even  of  Uie  learned.  The  popular  form  in  which  it  is 
presented  by  Professor  Brown,  while  it  takes  nothing  from  the 
accuracy  and  profoundness  of  his  investigations,  has  rendered  his 
work  attractive  to  every  reader  of  philosophical  taste  and  curi- 
osity, and  will,  we  think,  do  much  towards  raising  this  science 
to  its  just  rank. 


Art.  II.— EGYPTIAN  HISTORY. 

1. — ^perpu  des  Rtsultats  Histortques  de  la  dicouverte  de 
Va^habete  Hieroglyphique  Egyptiene,  par  M.  Champol- 
LiQN  LE  Jeune,  from  the  Bulletin  Universel  for  May  and 
June,  1827. 

2. — Description  de  PEgypte. — ^Paris,  1821.  Panckoucke.  Pre- 
fact  Hisioriqtie. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  we  have  g^ven  an  account 
of  the  Egyptian  System  of  Hieroglyphic  writing.*  We  have, 
ip  one  more  recent,!  attempted  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  settlement 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris.    This  subject  possesses 
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to  us  so  much  of  interest,  that,  to  judge  from  our  own  views, 
we  conceive  that  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers  by  again  recur- 
ring to  it  We  shall  therefore  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consider^ 
ation  of  the  historical  results  that  have  already  been  drawn  from 
the  discovery  of  the  method  of  decyphering  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing, results  which  we  have  only  partially  and  incidentally  mention- 
ed, in  describing  the  hieroglyphic  system,  and  in  inquiring  into 
the  two  most  important  dates  of  ancient  Egyptian  chronology. 
We  shall  be  chiefly  guided  in  this  discussion,  by  Champoll ion's 
own  papers,  published  in  the  Bulletin  Universci,  as  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

There  is  a  strange  and  mysterious  interest  awakened,  when- 
ever we  inquire  into  the  history  of  bygone  ages.    Darkness  and 
doubt  enveloping  their  annals,  serve  only  to  render  our  curiosity 
more  intense,  and  we  eagerly  catch  at  the  most  insignificant  mo- 
numents or  remains  of  people,  that  have  passed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  in  the  hopes  o£  being  by  them  enabled  to  pierce  the 
opaque  medium  which  obscures  their  annals.    As  the  interval  of 
time  that  separates  our  epoch  from  theirs,  increases,  so  also  in- 
creases the  ardour  of  inquiry,  and  thus  we  find  ourselves  more 
and  more  powerfully  attracted,  as  we  proceed  step  by  step,  to 
consider  the  mouldering  tombs  of  the  fathers  of  our  own  nation  ; 
the  remains  of  rude  art,  and  of  savage  tribes  that  preceded  them 
in  their  occupation  of  this  country ;  the  mounds,  the  pyramids, 
and  other  traces  of  a  more  civilized  race  of  yet  earlier  date ;  and 
the  more  perfect  reliques  of  the  power,  the  arts,  and,  we  may  al- 
most venture  to  say,  the  science  of  the  Aztecs.    The  old  world 
possesses  still  stronger  powers  of  allurement  No  American  caa 
ever  forget  his  first  impressions  on  visiting  the  yet  existing  edi- 
fices of  Gothic  date ;  the  long  drawn  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  the 
pale  religious  cloister,  rich  in  graven  brass  and  monumental  mar- 
ble ;  the  baronial  castle  that  still  seems  ready  to  echo  the  trum- 
pets of  the  tournament,  and  from  whose  gates  we  almost  expect 
to  see  the  chivalric  train  issue  to  the  lists,  sheathed  in  panoply  of 
steel.    £ven  such  impressions  must  fade  into  insigniflcance,  oa 
treading  the  masses  of  rubbish  which  cover  the  forum,  where  Tully 
poured  the  tide  of  eloquence,  and  Curtius  devoted  himself  for  his 
country,  or  the  sacred  way  up  which  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
bore  the  opima  spolia  to  the  temple  of  Feretriah  Jove.    These 
feelings  must  be  still  more  intense,  in  those  who  gaze  upon  the 
Parthenon,  the  unrivalled  specimen  of  purity  of  taste,  and  beauty 
of  design,  rich  in  associations  of  those  philosophers,  poets,  and 
orators,  who  have  for  centuries,  and  must,  while  the  globe  endures, 
serve  as  the  models  of  all  who  pursue  the  same  path  to  honour. 
But  to  us,  we  must  confess,  a  greater  and  more  powerful  interest 
hangs  around  those  distant  tribes  who  first  attained  the  rank  of 
nations,  and  were  the  earliest  in  their  civilization,  and  in  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  the  artfl  ;  of  whonn  scanty  and  uncertain  notices  have 
alone  reached  us  through  the  Greek  historians,  and  their  inci- 
dental connexion  with  sacred  writ :  nations  whose  records  and 
traditions  were  as  much  hidden  by  distance  of  time  from  those 
whom  we  call  ancient,  as  those  of  the  latter  are  from  us;  to  whom 
the  Greeks  resorted,  in  those  very  ages  when  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  them  with  reverence,  to  learn  their  practical  wis- 
dom, and  admire  their  greater  proficiency  in  the  arts. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  saw  upon  their  banks  the  first 
formation  of  civil  society.  In  the  very  early  accumulation  of 
mankind  into  communities,  in  the  vast  works  they  so  speedily 
undertook,  we  see  civilization  to  be  the  natural  state  of  man,  and 
law  and  government  to  be  the  emanations  of  a  wisdom  superior 
to  his  own.  He  was  not  left  to  the  unassisted  cfibrts  of  his  own 
reason,  to  attain,  in  the  lapse  of  successive  generations,  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  well-order- 
ed society,  but  we  trace  him  by  his  works  of  art,  up  to  a  period 
little  posterior  to  the  last  great  catastrophe,  of  which  our  planet 
still  shows  traces  upon  its  surface,  and  find  him  existing  in  well- 
ordered  communities.  If  the  first  nations  mentioned  in  history 
were  far  less  enlightened  in  science,  and  inferior  in  skill  in  the 
useful  arts,  to  those  of  modern  times,  they  still  astonish  us  by 
their  vast  conceptions,  and  the  labour  they  bestowed  upon  their 
edifices,  labour  such  as  no  modern  government  could  command,  or 
bring  to  bear  even  upon  objects  of  utility.  All  is  colossal  and  exag* 
gerated  in  the  works  of  these  primeval  nations,  and  in  principle^ 
recalls  forcibly  to  our  memory  the  periods  when,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed in  the  most  ancient  of  histories,  the  life  of  our  race  extended 
centuries  beyond  its  present  duration,  and  where  edifices  such  as 
we  now  construct  for  our  posterity,  would  have  mouldered  into 
dust  long  before  the  builders  felt  the  approach  of  age.  The 
change  in  the  duration  of  human  life,  from  the  longevity  of  the 
antediluvians  to  its  present  contracted  limit,  occupied  several  ge- 
nerations; and  in  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  period  when  it  was 
thus  extended,  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  almost  imperisha- 
ble monuments  which  these  early  nations  have  left  us.  The  Biro 
Nimbrod,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  forty  centuries,  still  stands 
like  a  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  waste,  and  the 
inscriptions  of  Egypt,  of  a  date  little  posterior,  maintain  their 
original,  bold,  and  decided  relief. 

In  the  absence^  written  annals,  it  is  to  inscribed  monuments 
that  we  must  refer  for  information,  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
vanished  ages.  Even  where  the  former  are  not  wanting,  we  may 
still  recur  to  the  latter  with  advantage  ;  and  the  Arundelian  and 
Capitoline  marbles,  are  considered  to  be  better  authorities  for 
chronology  than  Herodotus  or  Livy.  No  nation  has  transmitted 
to  our  times  such  abundant  monuments  as  the  Egyptian.    Not 
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only  do  we  find  the  sites  of  their  cities  covered  with  forests  of 
obelisks  and  inscribed  statues,  but  even  written  records  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  evidences  of  the  transfer  of  property,  have  reach- 
ed us,  dated  as  long  before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  as  we 
are  posterior  to  it.  A  key  to  the  language  and  the  alphabet  was 
alone  wanting,  to  render  these  memorials  of  use  to  history,  and 
the  discoveries,  whose  progress  we  have  detailed  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, have  at  last  placed  this  within  our  reach.  Thus,  then,  the 
foundation  of  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt,  is  as  firm  as 
that  on  which  the  consent  of  critics  has  placed  the  history  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  Each  inscription  is  in  itself  an  incontestable 
witness,  bearing  record  of  the  times  at  which  it  was  delineated, 
and  their  combinations  and  comparison  may  be  effected  in  the 
same  way  that  we  compare  and  combine  those  which  relate  to 
other  nations.  To  sculptured  stones,  are  to  be  added  the  evi- 
dence of  the  papyri;  many  of  these  exist  in  the  collections  of 
Europe  ;  some  of  them  are  mere  funeral  rituals,  but  even  these 
contain  the  name  of  the  prince  under  whose  government  they 
were  drawn  up,  and  the  year  of  his  reign.  The  greater  part  are 
civil  contracts,  and  in  their  preamble  we  read  the  date,  described 
upon  the  same  principle.  Even  public  documents  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  in  the  magnificent  collection  made  by  Drovetti, 
and  purchased  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  found  sT  mass  of  mu- 
tilated papyri,  records  of  the  ases  of  Moeris  and  Sesostris.  Cham- 
pollion  reached  these  only  a  little  too  late  to  preserve  them  from 
a  destruction  to  which  the  greater  part  were  condemned,  from  a 
want  of  proper  care.  Some  few  fragments  were  however  pre- 
served, and  have  proved  of  inestimable  value. 

It  is  by  a  comparison  of  these  monuments  and  documents 
with  the  text  of  those  few  ancient  authors  that  have  treated  of 
Egypt,  that  we  are  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  true  history  of 
that  country.  The  present  then  is  the  era  when  criticism  can 
be  advantageously  applied  to  this  purpose.  Discrepant  in  them- 
selves, vague  and  meagre  in  their  details,  these  histories  have 
not  acquired  our  confidence,  and  we  can  therefore  enter  into 
their  examination  free  from  bias  of  any  kind.  By  such  investi- 
gations, ancient  Egypt  is  restored  to  the  province  of  authentic 
history,  and  this  restoration  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  mass  of 
documentary  evidence,  hitherto  unknown  or  unintelligible. 

Circumstances  have  rendered  this  evidence  comparatively  easy 
of  access.  The  results  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  have 
been  embodied  in  a  splendid  national  work,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  the  most  correct  copies  of  the  larger  and  less  moveable 
monuments  ;  while  the  researches  of  Salt  and  Drovetti  have  ac- 
cumulated numerous  remains  of  every  possible  description,  with 
which  the  museums  of  EuropeT  are  in  a  manner  loaded.  Four 
magnificent  public  collections  already  exist ;  namelyi  at  Turin  ; 
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in  the  Vatican  ;  in  the  LiOUYre ;  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  French  collection  has  been  recently  opened  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Champollion  the  younger,  in  splendid  apart- 
ments, fitted  up  for  the  express  purpose  ;  and  the  present  King 
of  France  seeks  to  immortalize  his  name  by  connecting  it  with 
the  foundation  of  this  Museum.  We  shall  translate  the  account 
of  this  magnificent  collection  from  a  cotemporary  journal. 

^<The  rich  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  king  from  Messrs.  Drovetti,  Salt,  and  Durand, 
and  placed  in  the  magnificent  halls  of  the  Museum  of  Charles  X. , 
is  opeoed  to  the  view  of  ihe  public." 

^<  The  first  sensation  we  experience  upon  the  view  of  these 
ancient  remains,  is  the  astonishment,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
exist  through  so  long  a  series  of  centuries,  almost  entire,  and  that 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  so  remote 
a  period." 

^^  They  attest  that  the  people,  whose  legacy  they  are,  had  at- 
tained, even  long  before  the  time  which  we  style  the  Heroic  Age 
of  Greece,  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  confess,  that  the  only  merit  we  can  at  the  present  day  boast, 
ia  that  of  having  filled  up  by  our  industry,  what  Egyptian  labour 
had  first  sketched  out,  and  of  having  added  a  few  new  inventions 
to  all  those  which  we  derive  at  second  hand  from  that  country." 

"  With  how  high  an  idea  of  the  Egyptians  do  these  remains 
inspire  us,  which,  after  having  resisted  for  forty  centuries  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  barbarian,  still  attest,  that  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  life,  nay  all  that  can  render  it  agreeable,  was  already 
invented  and  employed  by  them  ;  that  they  knew  how  to  appro- 
priate to  their  wants  all  the  productions  of  their  soil,  and  confine 
their  desires  to  them,  without  seeking  to  extend  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  territory.  Truly  there  was  no  small  de- 
gree of  wisdom  in  that  people,  which  was  able,  before  the  bar- 
barian had  extended  his  devastating  arm  over  its  borders,  to  pre- 
serve for  a  long  succession  of  years  the  stability  of  its  govern- 
ment, maintain  its  ancient  institutions  in  their  primitive  vigour, 
and  devote  itself  to  the  arts  of  peace,  at  an  epoch,  when  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  now  the  most  civilized,  hordes  still  savage, 
were  engaged  in  the  task  of  mutual  destruction,  or  contested  the 
means  of  subsistence  with  ferocious  beasts." 

**  To  collect  and  interrogate  the  annals  of  this  primitive  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  obtain  facts  fitted  to  illustrate  the  history  of  those 
obscure  eras,  that  seem  to  bound  upon  the  very  origin  of  the 
world,  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  and 
the  researches  of  the  learned.  In  the  state  to  which  the  study 
of  Egyptian  antiquity  has  been  advanced  by  private  means,  it  be< 
came  the  duty  of  a  government,  the  encourager  of  the  arts,  la 
unite,  and  expose  to  the  inspection  of  an  enlighloned  pnhlir,  a  nu  - 
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inerous  series  of  inscribed  monuments,  and  to  confide  them  to 
the  care  of  the  scholar  who  had  decyphered  them.  Science  and 
literature  unite  in  applauding  this  happy  thought,  whose  perform- 
ance giyes  rise  to  the  most  ardent  hopes.  '* 

«         «         «         » 

"  Nine  great  halls,  embellished  with  vast  pannels  of  marble, 
and  decorated  with  paintings,  communicate  by  means  of  vast 
arched  openings,  resting  on  Ionic  pilasters,  that  permit  the  vis- 
itor to  seize  at  a  single  glance,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Museum  of 
Charles  X.  The  four  first  halls  contain  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ; 
the  others,  a  rich  collection  of  Greek  vases,  of  ancient  statues  in 
bronze,  paintings  in  enamel  of  the  18th  century,  and  other  arti* 
cles  precious  from  their  material,  their  workmanship,  or  their 
rarity.  Allegorical  paintings  of  the  most  brilliant  efiect,  embel- 
lish all  the  ceilings  ;  the  voussoirs^  whose  colours  are  well 
chosen,  are  covered  with  emblems  and  subjects  connected  with 
those  of  the  ceilings  ;  painted  \m\\Ai\otiii  oi  bas-relief s  adorn  the 
pannels. 


» 


"The  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  united  in  these  four 
halls,  consists  of  objects  of  srflall  size  alone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mummies  and  their  cases  ;  but  it  is  rich  from  the  number 
and  the  variety  of  the  articles  it  contains.  The  civil  and  religious 
history  of  Egypt  must  draw  from  tt  invaluable  illustrations." 

"It  is  hardly  possible  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  that  must 
have  been  experienced,  in  classing,  methodically,  monuments  so 
numerous,  the  habitual  objects  of  so  many  errors,  and  which 
had  for  so  many  ages  been  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
explanation.  No  other  person  but  Champollion  the  younger  was 
worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  such  a  task ;  and  his  numer- 
ous discoveries  in  Egyptian  history,  and  in  the  graphical  system 
of  that  country,  have  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  perform-, 
ing  it.  In  truth,  nearly  all  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  art  are 
accompanied  by  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  indicate  their  ob- 
ject and  destination ;  a  facility  rarely  met  with  in  Greek  or  Roman 
antiquities." 


* 


"The  collection  has  been  divided  into  three  departments.  In 
the  firnt  hall  (called  that  of  the  Oods)  are  to  be  seen  the  images 
of  the  Egyptian  deities,  their  emblems,  the  sacred  animals,  and 
{he  scarahcsi  that  represent  the  divinities  or  their  symbols.  The 
second  hall  (called  Civil)  contains  articles  belonging  to  the  civil 
class,  and  to  the  several  castes  of  Egypt ;  among  these  are  small 
statues  and  figures  of  kings,  of  priests,,  and  of  private  individu- 
als ;  instruments  of  worship,  jewels,  domestic  utensils,  and  the 
products  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  In  the  two  remaining 
halls  (called  Funereal^  are  placed,  human  mummies,  and  their 


^^ 


"I .  /■..'•■:■ ...  '..  * 
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eoffinsy  funereal  images,  coffers  and  small  statues  in  wood,  funereal 
manuscripts,  &c" 

<*To  the  admiration  which  the  view  of  these  precious  monu- 
ments excites,  is  added  the  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  distinguish- 
ed scholar  who  has  rendered  them  intelligible ;  he  who  by  his 
laborious  researches,  has  opened  to  posterity  annals  forgotten  for 
twenty  centuries,  has  deserved  well  of  the  literary  world,  and 
the  name  of  Champollion  will  hereafter  be  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  nation  of  which  he  has  become  the  interpreter.'' 

The  present  is  a  most  auspicious  period  for  forming  such  col- 
lections. Egypt  is  now  accessible  to  civilized  nations  without  the 
slightest  danger ;  and  the  agents  of  different  European  powers 
have  had  free  permission  not  only  to  search  for  smaller  and  more 
portable  antiquities,  but  have  even  been  allowed  to  cut  off  and  re- 
move essential  parts  of  different  buildings.  This  permission  sa- 
vours in  son^e  degree  of  barbarism,  for  it  shows  that  the  value 
and  beauty  of  these  magnificent  ruins  is  not  appreciated  by  the  per- 
son whose  property  they  now  are.  It  was  to  such  want  of  proper 
feeling  that  vve  have  to  ascribe  the  mutilation  of  the  Parthenon 
by  Lord  Elgin,  and  a  similar  dilapidation  has  been  committed  by 
a  Frenchman  upon  the  most  perfect  remain  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, the  temple  of  Denderah. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  confessed,  that  the  almost  complete  ruin  of 
the  Parthenon  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  in  the  late  defence  of 
the  Acropolis,  if  it  be  no  palliation  for  the  tasteless  plundering  of 
the  Briton,  may  at  least  diminish  our  regret  at  his  acts ;  and  the 
unsettled  and  precarious  state  of  Egypt,  may  sooner  or  later  close 
that  country  to  the  civilized  traveller,  and  by  converting  its  tem- 
ples into  fortresses,  expose  them  to  the  risks  of  war. 

Still  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  approve  of  the  mutilation  of 
these  venerable  buildings;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  removal  of 
fragments  already  separated,  or  of  separate  monuments.  We  only 
regret  that  our  own  country  has  taken  no  pains  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  the  rich  and  interesting  spoil.  It  would  be  impossible  at 
the  present  day  to  obtain  any  very  valuable  relics  of  Greek  or 
Roman  art  The  governments  of  Italy  know  too  well  the  value 
of  the  statues  and  other  articles,  which  although  becoming  more 
and  more  rare  are  still  occasionally  found,  to  permit  their  being 
removed  from  the  country.  Greece  has  been  again  and  again  ran- 
sacked by  Romans,  Turks,  Venetians,  and  modern  travellers, 
but  Egypt  is  yet  an  almost  virgin  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
antiquarian.  A  part  of  its  remaining  riches  might  be  secured  at 
Bfnall  expense,  were  the  government  to  appoint  a  commercial 
agent  in  Egypt,  and  allow  him  a  moderate  annual  sum  to  prose- 
cute the  search  for  antiquities.  That  a  person  possessing  a  pub- 
lic character,  and  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  government, 
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could  do  much,  we  do  not  doubt*  having  before  us  several  precious 
articles,  the  fruit  of  private  and  unaided  curiosity. 

We  are  however  forgetting  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  which 
is  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  exhibit  it  such  as  it 
now  appears,  by  the  aid  of  the  researches  recently  made  in  hie- 
roglyphic writing,  compared  with  the  records  and  traditions  that 
have  descended  to  us.  What  the  principal  authorities  for  the' his- 
tory of  this  interesting  country  are,  has  been  stated  in  another 
place  :*  we  shall  here  proceed  to  show  in  a  connected  form,  the 
facts  we  have  deduced  from  them,  and  from  the  papers  of  Cham- 
poll  ion. 

Menes,  or  M enas,  was,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Maoe- 
tho,  Herodotus,  and  Diodorus,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  We  have 
ventured  to  conjecture  that  he  might  have  been  Misraim,  the  sod 
of  Ham,  or  even  Ham  himself.  Egypt  is  still,  by  the  Arabs  who 
now  inhabit  it,  called  the  land  of  Mesr,  and  hence  there  can  be 
but  little  or  no  doubt,  had  we  not  the  positive  evidence  of  scrip- 
ture, that  it  became  his  apanage.  We  have  however  been  led 
since,  to  search  more  narrowly  into  this  subject,  and  inquire, 
^vhethcr  among  the  descendants  of  Ham,  actually  named  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  there  might  not  be  one  identical  in  appellation 
with  this  king.  We  believe  that  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
diseovertbe  name,  varied  so  slightly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  this 
identity.  Among  the  sons  of  Misraim  we  find  Anamim,  or  after 
removing  the  plural  termination  Anam.  Those  who  are  conver- 
sant in  etymology,  must  see  at  once,  that  the  Greeks,  in  eupho- 
nising this  barbnric  name,  could  not  have  approached  more  close- 
ly to  it,  than  is  done  by  the  word  Menes,  or  Menas.t  This  decend- 
ant  of  Ham  bore  the  same  relation  to  their  common  progenitor, 
as  Nimrod  the  son  of  Cush,  the  first  who  assumed  regal  power, 
among  that  portion  of  the  human  race  whose  history  becomes 
the  more  immediate  object  of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  successor  of  Menes  was  Thoth,  or  Athothes,  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  invention  of  writing,  and  many  other  useful  arts. 
We  have  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho.  a  full  list  of  two  dynasties 
seated  at  This,  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  which  we  find  these  two 
names.  These  two  dynasties  include  fifteen  kings,  and  may  there- 
fore have  continued  about  400  years;  the  duration  assigned  to 
their  collective  reigns,  in  Eusebius'  version  of  Manetho,  is  554 
years,  but  this  is  probably  too  long,  as  it  is  a  sum  that  far  ex- 
ceeds what  would  be  the  result  of  a  similar  series  of  genera- 
tions of  the  usual  length.  From  the  time  of  Menes  to  that  of 
MGeris,  Herodotus  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark.  He  states  mere- 
ly that  the  priests  enumerated  between  them  330  kings.  Diodo* 

•  American  Quarterly  Review,  No.  IV.,  p.  520. 

t  Thus  lYetVA,  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  hore  in  Greece  the  name  of  Jtthena. 
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ru8  counts  an  interval  of  1400  years  between  Menes  and  Busi- 
ris,  eight  kings  of  the  name  of  Busiris,  and  makes  the  eighth  suc- 
cessor of  the  last  of  these,  by  name  UchoreuSy  the  founder  of 
Memphis.  From  Uchoreus  to  Moeris  he  reckons  twelve  genera- 
tions. 

Manethoy  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  between  Menes  and 
the  time  at  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  we  may  consider  his 
history  as  becoming  authentic,  sixteen  dynasties,  which  include 
nearly  three  thousand  years.  The  truth  is,  that  all  the  time  ante- 
rior to  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  may  be  consider- 
ed! as  the  fabulous  period  of  Egyptian  history,  for  which  no  au- 
thentic materials  whatever  existed  in  the  time  of  any  of  the  his- 
torians we  have  quoted.  The  statues  exhibited  to  Herodotus  must 
have  been  the  fabrications  of  some  intermediate  age. 

In  the  time  of  a  king  called  by  Manetho,  Timaos,  but  who 
does  not  appear  among  the  names  in  his  list  of  dynasties,  a  race 
of  strangers  entered  from  the  east  into  Egypt  *  They  overran 
it  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  having  seized  upon  the  persons 
of  the  princes  of  the  country,  destroyed  the  cities,  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  overthrew  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
The  destruction  committed  by  these  barbarians  was  most  exten- 
sive, for  not  confined  to  Lower  Egypt,  they  penetrated  even  to 
Thebes,  where  the  marks  of  their  violence  are  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  be  traced.  They  appear  at  the  time  of  their  inroad  to 
have  been  a  collection  of  hordes  without  a  regular  head ;  but  once 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  they  chose  themselves  a  king,  who  fixed 
his  residence  at  Memphis.  And  here  their  dynasty  was  establish- 
ed for  his  reign  and  that  of  five  successors.  In  the  mean  time  the 
native  race  appear  to  have  risen  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  speedily  to  have  recovered  Thebes,  in  which  a  line  of 
warlike  princes  reigned  cotemporaneously  with  the  Shepherd 
kings  at  Memphis,  and  was  engaged  in  constant  war  against  them. 
We  now  see  how  it  happens  that  the  early  ages  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory are  so  vague  and  uncertain;  for  the  whole  country,  without 
exception,  had  become  the  prey  of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who 
waged  war  not  only  with  the  people,  but  with  the  monuments 
of  art,  and  the  shrines  of  religion. 

Still  however  the  tradition  of  so  vast  a  number  of  kings  and 
dynasties  may  not  have  been  an  absolute  fable.  The  falsehood 
probably  consists  in  their  affiliation,  and  placing  them  in  con- 
tinuous succession.  The  early  history  of  all  countries  shows  us 
every  petty  town  and  small  district  governed  by  its  own  king, 
sometimes  independent,  sometimes  the  confederate  or  feudatory 
of  his  neighbours.  Such  was  the  state  of  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  Joshua ;  such  that  of  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages.  That 

*  See  extract  from  Manetho  in  Josephin. 
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the  people  of  Egypt  could  have  possessed  no  general  government, 
nor  even  well-ordered  confederation,  is  evident  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  overrun.  It  is  more  than  probable  then,  that 
each  successive  swarm,  as  it  departed  from  the  parent  hive  of 
This  to  form  new  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  main  stream  of 
the  Nile,  or  to  occupy  the  islands  successively  formed  at  its 
mouth  by  the  alluvion  of  the  river,  remained  under  the  separate 
government  of  its  leader.  No  very  powerful  kingdom  could 
have  existed  among  them,  or  the  traces  of  the  works  of  its  kings, 
must,  if  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  Pharaohs,  have  in 
part  survived  the  ravages  of  the  Shepherds,  as  the  works  of 
MoBris  and  Sesostris  have  the  violence  of  Cambyses.  So  far 
from  this,  but  one  edifice,  and  that  of  small  dimensions,  has 
been  found,  which  can  be  referred  to  a  date  prior  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Shepherds.  It  is  carefully  adapted  as  a  constituent  part  to 
an  after  construction  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Mandouei.  A  statue  of  the  same  king  is  in  the  col- 
lection at  Turin,  and  another  in  the  British  Museum.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  Champol lion  should  have  been  extremely  anx-* 
ious  to  identify  this  prince  with  the  Osymandyas  of  Dijoidorus, 
and  in  this  anxiety,  that  he  should  have  been  insensible  to  the 
parts  of  the  evidence  which  opposed  this  view  of  the  subject.  We 
have  already  stated  our  objections  to  this  hypothesis,  on  the 
ground  that  Diodonis  expressly  attributes  the  plundering  of  this 
celebrated  tomb  to  Cambyses  ;  it  could  not  then  have  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds.  The  authority  of  He- 
rodotus, too,  is  express,  that  no  king  before  Sesostris,  carried  his 
arms  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Egypt 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds  dates  in  the  year 
2082,  B.  C*  Their  dynasty  continued  to- rule  at  Memphis  2^0 
years,  and  the  names  of  the  six  kings  were  Salatis,  Baeon, 
Apachnas,  Apophis,  Janias,  and  Asseth.  The  last  of  the  six 
who  reigned  at  Thebes  cotemporaneously  with  these  kings,  was 
Amosis,  who  drove  Asseth  from  Lower  Egypt,  and  shut  the 
Shepherds* up  in  Aouaris.  Hence  they  departed  by  virtue  of  a 
capitulation  entered  into  with  his  son,  to  whom  was  left  the  glory 
of  completely  re-establishing  the  independence  of  Egypt 

Various  monuments,  but  all  of  small  size,  bear  the  dates  of 
the  reigns  of  these  six  Theban  kings. t  But  restrained  in  their, 
territory,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare,  they  are  far  from 
exhibiting  the  magnificence  reached  by  the  succeeding  dynasty. 

Innumerable  inscriptions  celebrate  the  glory  of  Amenophteph, 
the  successor  of  the  last  of  this  17th  Dynasty,  as  equal  to  a  god, 

•  By  an  error  m  copying  our  authority  in  a  former  paper,  it  it  called  2182,  C. 
C.  Am.  Quar  No.  4. 
t  Bulletin  Universel,  Juin  1827.  p.  475  and  476. 
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for  having  delivered  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  its  oppress* 
ors.  A i though  the  son  of  Amosis,  he  fs  made  the  chief  of  a  new 
Dynasty,  the  18th  of  Manetho. 

The  other  monarchs  of  this  dynasty  are  : 

2.  Thoutmosis  I.y  of  whom  there  is  a  colossal  statue  in  the 
museum  at  T^irin. 

3.  Thoutmosis  II.,  •^mon-maij  whose  name  appears  on  the 
most  ancient  parts  of  the  palajce  of  Karnac. 

4.  His  daughter  Amensi,  who  governed  Egypt  for  the  space 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  erected  the  greatest  of  the  obelisks  of 
Karnac.  This  vast  monolith  is  erecteKi  in  her  name  to  the  god 
Ammon,  and  the  memory  of  her  father. 

5.  Thoutmosis  ill.,  surnamed  Meri^  the  Mceris  of  the 
Greeks.  The  remaining  monuments  of  his  reign  are  the  pilasters 
and  granite  halls  of  Karnac,  several  temples  in  Nubia,  the  great 
Sphinx  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  colossal  obelisk  now  in  front 
of  the  Church  of  St  John  Liateran,  at  Rome. 

6.  His  successor  was  Amenofr  I.,  who  was  succeeded  by 

7.  Thoutmosis'  IV.  This  king  finished  the  temples  of  the 
Wady-Alfa  and  Amada,  in  Nubia,  which  Amenoph  had  begun. 

8.  Amsnophis  II. ,  whose  vocal  statue,  of  colossal  size,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  stands  towering 
over  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  palace  of 
Luxor,  the  temple  of  Cnouphis  at  Elephantine,  the  Memnoni- 
um,  and  a  palace  at  Sohled^  in  Nubia,  are  monuments  of  the 
splendour  and  piety  of  this  monarch. 

9.  The  Gi'eek  colonnade  of  the  palace  at  Luxor,  was  the 
work  of  HoRUS. 

10.  An  inscription  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  commemorates 
Queen  Achencheres,  or  Tmau-mot. 

11.  Ramses  I.  built  the  hypastyle  hall  at  Karnac,  and  excavat- 
ed a  sepulchre  for  himself  at  Beban-el-Moulouk. 

12  and  13.  Two  brothers,  Mandouei  and  Ousirei.  They 
have  left  monuments  of  tlicir  existence,  the  last  in  the  grand 
obelisk  now  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  Rome,  the  first  in  the 
beautiful  palace  at  Kourna,  and  the  splendid  tomb  discovered 
by  Belzoni. 

14.  Their  successor  caused  the  two  great  obelisks  at  Luxor  to 
be  erected.  His  name  was  Ramses  II. 

15.  Ramses  III.  Of  this  king,  dedicatory  inscriptions  are 
found  in  the  second  court  of  the  Palace  of  Karnac,  and  his  tomb 
still  exists  at  Thebes. 

16.  Ramses  IV.,  surnamed  Mei-Amoun,  built  the  great  pa- 
lace of  Medinet-Abou,  and  a  temple  near  the  southern  gate  of 
Karnac.  The  magnificent  sarcophagus  which  formerly  enclosed 
the  body  of  this  king,  has  been  removed  from  the  catacombs  of 
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Beban-el-Moulouk,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

17.  Ramses  V.,  surnamed  Amenophis,  who  is  considered  as 
the  last  of  this  dynasty,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Sesostris. 

The  acts  of  none  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  commemo- 
rated by  the  Greek  Historians,  with  the  exception  of  Moeris. 
He  is  celebrated  by  them  for  a  variety  of  useful  labours,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  done  much  to  prompte  the  prosperity  of  Egypt, 
particularly  by  forming  a  lake  to  receive  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  Nile,  during  the  inundation,  and  to  distribute  them  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  during  its  fall. 

The  connexion  with  sacred  history  is  more  obvious.  In  the 
eighth  yearof  the  reign  of  Amenoph  I.,  Joseph  came  into  Egypt ; 
the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  is  commemorated  in  the  tomb  of 
Ousirei,  and  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  Amenophis  is 
the  era  of  the  Exodus. 

Thus,  the  application  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  shows  that 
this  16th  Egyptian  Dynasty,  seated  at  Thebes,  were  the  authors  of 
many  and  vast  public  works  and  monuments.  Indeed  to  them  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  more  ancient 
edifices,  existing  in  all  parts  of  Eg}'pt  It  also  shows,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world  was  occupied  by  barbarous 
tribes,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  and  rich 
nation,  that  had  made  great  progress  in  the  arts.  The  memori- 
als of  the  splendour  and  power  of  this  great  family  are  still  ex- 
tant in  greater  number  than  those  of  all  their  successors  united. 
They  consist  in  temples,  palaces,  tombs,  and  obelisks,  colossal 
statues,  and  graven  inscriptions ;  nay  more,  some  of  their  pub- 
lic acts  are  still  found,  although  written  originally  on  no  more 
durable  material  than  Papyrus. 

Vast,  however,  as  was  the  glory  of  this  line  of  kings,  it  was 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  reputation  of  the  chief  of  the  next,  or 
19th  Dynasty,  Ramsss  VI.,  the  famed  Sesostris.  He  added  to  the 
renown  of  his  progenitors,  acquired  by  the  exclusion  of  a  race 
of  oppressors,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  useful  and  libe- 
ral arts,  the  more  striking,  if  less  solid  reputation  of  a  conqueror. 
In  his  long  reign  the  arts  of  peace  were  not,  however,  neglect- 
ed ;  and  besides  the  structures  at  Thebes,  which  still  bear  his  im- 
press, he  is  stated  to  have  embellished  the  new  capital  Memphis 
with  many  superb  buildings.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  there  are  hardly  any  edifices  worthy  of  note,  that  do 
not,  in  some  part  of  their  decorations,  assist  in  commemorat- 
ing the  reign  of  this  monarch.* 

This  Nineteenth  Dynasty  consisted  of  six  kingp,  all  of  whom 

*  Bulletin  Univenel,  Juin^  p.  473. 
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bear,  upon  monuments,  the  name  of  Ramses,  with  yarious  dis- 
tinguishing epithets.  The  last  of  these  was  cotemporary  with 
the  Trojan  war,  and  is  called  Polybus,  by  Homer. 

The  Twentieth  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  also  took  its  title  from 
Thebes.  Their  names  may  still  be  read  upon  the  temples  of 
Egypt;  but  the  extracts  from  Manetho  do  not  give  their  epithets. 
In  the  failure  of  his  testimony,  Champollion  Figeac  has  had  re- 
course to  the  last  given  by  Syncellus.  The  chief  of  this  dynasty 
is  celebrated,  under  the  name  of  Remphis,  or  Rempsinitis,  for 
his  great  riches.  Herodotus  gives  him  for  successor,  Cheops,  the 
builder  of  the  largest  of  the  pyramids.  The  same  authority 
places  Cephrenes,  the  builder  of  the  second  pyramid,  next  in  or- 
der; and,  after  him,  Mycerinus,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  erec- 
tion of  the  third  pyramid.  The  researches  of  the  two  Champol- 
lions,  have  not  yet  discovered  any  confirmation  of  this  statement 
of  the  father  of  profane  history.  But  it  is  exactly  in  this  part  of 
Egyptian  history,  that  we  are  the  most  in  want  of  materials.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  latter  kings  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
all  those  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  made  Memphis  their 
chief  seat,  although  they  did  notentirely  abandon  the  cradle  of  their 
race,  the  hundr^-gated  Thebes.  But  Memphis  has  undergone  a 
much  greater  share  of  violence,  than  the  other  successive  capi- 
tals of  Egypt,  or  its  monuments  have  beeii  more  easily  destroy- 
ed. The  pyramids  almost  alone  remain  in  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion ;  and,  if  they  were  ever  inscribed,  as  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe,  it  must  have  been  on  a  perishable  casing,  which  has 
long  since  mouldered  away. 

The  next  dynasty,  the  twenty-first  of  Manetho,  derived  its 
name  from  Tan  is,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt  It  was  composed  of 
seven  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  Mendes  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, the  Smendis  of  Manetho,  whose  name  Champollion  reads, 
upon  the  monuments  of  his  reign,  Mandouotheph.  He  was  the 
builder  of  the  fabric  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the  laby- 
rinth. The  other  kings  of  this  family  are  also  commemorated. 

The  account  which  has  reached  us,  of  the  building  of  the  la- 
byrinth, throws  great  light  upon  the  state  of  the  government  of 
Egypt,  during  the  reign  of  Mendes  and  his  successors.  It  was 
divided  into  as  many  separate  compartments,  as  there  were 
Names  in  Egypt;  and  in  them,  at  fixed  periods,  assembled  de- 
putations from  each  of  these  provinces,  to  decide  upon  the  most 
important  questions.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that,  in  the  change 
of  dynasty,  the  Egyptians  had  succeeded  in  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  controlled  like  the  constitutional  go« 
vernmenU  of  Europe;  if  not  by  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people,  at  least  by  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
notables. 

The  ruins  of  Bubastis,  in  turn,  present  memorials  of  the  reigns 
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of  the  Bubastite  kings.*  These  succeeded  the  First  Dynasty  of 
Tanites;  and  we  find  Egypt  again  immediately  connected  with 
Judea,  and  its  history  with  that  of  the  Scriptures.  Sbsonchis,  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  was  the  conqueror  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of 
Solomon,  and  the  plunderer  of  the  treasures  of  David.  This 
king,  the  Sesak  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  built  the  great 
temple  of  Bubastis,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  Tike- 
wise  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  at  Thebes.  His  son, 
OsoRCHON,  (Zoroch,)  who  also  led  an  army  into  Syria,  continued 
the  important  works  commenced  by  his  father.  But  their  suc- 
cessor, Takelliothis,  is  only  known  to  us  by  a  simple  funereal 
picture,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  one  of  his  sons.  This 
painting  has  been  broken,  and  one  half  is  preserved  in  the  Va- 
tican, while  the  other  forms  a  part  of  the  royal  collection  at 
Turin. 

Various  buildings  are  found  among  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis, 
and  still  more  among  those  of  Tanis,  constructed  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Pharoahs  of  the  Second  Tanite  Dynasty. t  Upon  these, 
the  names  of  three  of  them  have  been  decyphered,  Petubastes, 
OsoRTHOs,  and  Psammos.  Champollion  considers  them  as  having 
immediately  preceded  the  great  Ethiopian  invasion,  which  gave 
to  Egypt  a  race  of  kings  from  that  country.  Manetho,  however, 
places  Bocchoris  between  these  two  races,  forming  his  Twenty- 
Fourth  Dynasty  of  one  Saite. 

The  yoke  of  these  foreign  conquerors,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  oppressive,  as  is  evident  from  the  number  of  monu- 
ments that  exist  not  only  in  Ethiopia,  but  in  Egypt,  bearing  de- 
dications made  in  the  name  of  the  kings  of  this  race,  who  ruled 
at  the  same  time  in  both  countries.  The  names  inscribed  on 
these  monuments  are,  Schabak,  Sevekotheph,  Tahrak,  and 
Amenasa,  all  of  whom  are  mentioned  either  by  Greek  or  sa- 
cred historians,  under  the  names  of  Sabacoriy  SevechfiSj  Tho- 
racal and  *^mmeris.\  No  more  than  three  of  these  kings  are 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Manetho,  as  belonging  to  this  dynasty, 
the  last  being  included  in  that  which  follows. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  afiairs  of  Egypt  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  into  great  disorder.  This  civil  discord  was  at 
last  composed  by  Psammiticus  I.  Memorials  of  his  reign  are 
found  in  the  obelisk  now  on  Monte-Li torio,  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
enormous  columns  of  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  at 
Thebes.  §  The  rule  of  Nechao  H.,  is  commemorated  by  several 
slel^  and  statues.    He  it  was  who  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
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King  Jehoahaz  into  captivity.  On  the  Isle  of  Philae,  are  found 
buildings  bearing  the  legend  of  Psammiticus  II.,  as  well  as  of 
Apries,  (the  Hophra  of  Scripture.)  An  obelisk  of  his  reign  also 
exists  at  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  the  fragments  of  sculpture 
scattered  among  the  ruins  of  Sai's,  bear  the  royal  legend  of  the 
celebrated  Amasis,  and  a  Monolith  chapel,  of  rose  granite,  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  Psammenitus  was  the  last  of  this  Dynasty  of  Saites. 
Few  tokens  of  his  short  reign  are  extant,  besides  the  inscription 
of  a  statue  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by 
Cambyses;  nor  did  he  long  survive  his  misfortune.*  With  him 
fell  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt;  and,  from  this  date, 
525  B.  C. ,  the  edifices  and  monuments  assume  a  character  of  far 
less  importance. 

Still,  however,  we  find  materials  for  history.  Even  the  fero- 
cious Cambyses  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription  on  the  sta- 
tue of  a  priest  of  Sa'is,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The  name  of  Darius 
18  sculptured  on  the  columns  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Oasis; 
and,  in  Egypt^  we  still  read  inscriptions  dated  in  different  years 
of  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.!  During  the  reigns 
of  the  last  three  kings,  a  constant  struggle  was  kept  up  by  the 
Egyptians,  for  their  independence,  t  The  Persian  yoke  was  for  a 
moment  shaken  off  by  Amyrtaus  and  Nephereus.  Two  Sphin- 
ges, in  the  Louvre,  bear  the  legends  of  Nephereus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor AcHORis,  tvho  are  also  commemorated,  by  the  sculptures 
of  the  temple  of  Elythya.  In  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  there 
is  a  statue  of  the  Mendesian  Nefherites  ;  and  the  names  of  the 
two  Nectanebi,  who  succeeded  to  him,  in  the  conduct  of  this 
national  war,  are  still  extant  on  several  buildings  of  the  Isle  of 
Philae,  at  Earnac,  Kourna,  and  Safl. 

Darius  Ochus,  in  spite  of  the  valiant  resistance  of  these  last 
kings,  again  reduced  Egypt  to  the  condition  of  a  Persian  pro- 
vince ;  Init  his  name  is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  remains 
yet  discovered  in  Eg3^t 

Thus,  then,  the  researches  of  Champollion  have  brought  to 
our  view  an  almost  complete  succession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Hykshos  in  2082  B.  C.  to  tne  final  con- 
quest by  the  Persians,  whose  empire  fell  to  Alexander  in  3dd 
B.  C.  It  tallies  throughout,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  with 
the  remains  of  the  historian  Manetho ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  his 
series  of  dynasties,  the  gaps  still  left  by  hieroglyphic  discove- 
ries, may  be  legitimately  filled  up.  Before  the  former  era,  all  is 
dark  and  obscure ;  in  the  next  part,  we  have  little  but  a  list  of 
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names;  but,  from  the  reign  of  Psammiticiis  I.,  ample  materials 
exist  in  the  histories  of  Diodorus  and  Hero»lotus;  and,  from  the 
reign  of  Darius  Ochus,  the  atinals  of  Egypt  become  incorporat- 
ed with  those  of  Greece.  A  farther  research  into  the  subsequent 
monuments,  becomes  then  rather  a  matter  of  curiosity,  than  of 
any  real  value,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  their  authority  may 
be  adduced  to  verify  disputed  dates,  or  the  names  of  ephemeral 
rulers,  too  insignificant  to  be  known  out  of  Egypt  We  shall, 
however,  that  we  may  complete  the  chain  of  historic  evidence, 
mention  in  order,  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  deciphered, 
and  which  belong  to  this  subsequent  era. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  one  of  his  generals, 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  surnamed  Soter,  possessed  him- 
self of  Egypt*  For  some  time,  he  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  royal  race  of  Macedon.  In  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  the  consummation  of  the 
usurpation  of  his  generals,  by  the  extinction  of  his  family,  he 
caused  two  of  them  to  be  recognised  by  the  Egyptians  as  their 
kings.  One  of  these,  Philip  Aridaeus,  the  brother  of  Alexander, 
is  commemorated  at  Karnac,  and  on  the  columns  of  the  temple 
at  Aschmouncin.  The  name  of  the  other,  Alexander,  the  son  of 
the  Conqueror  by  Roxana,  is  engraved  on  the  granite  propylaea 
at  Elephantine. 

Ptolemy  Soteb,  and  his  son,  Ptolbmy  Philadelphus,  have 
]eft  the  remembrance  of  their  prosperous  reigns,  in  various  im« 
porta nl  works.  Eueroetes  I.  not  only  ruled  over  Egypt,  but 
rendered  his  name  celebrated,  by  his  military  expeditions,  both 
in  Africa  and  in  Asia.  His  titles  are,  therefore,  not  only  in- 
scribed on  the  edifices  constructed  during  his  reign,  in  Egypt, 
but  are  to  be  met  with  in  Nubia,  particularly  on  the  temple  of 
Dakkh6 ;  and  the  basso  relievos^  on  a  triumphal  gate,  construct- 
ed by  him  at  Thebes,  may  be  admired  even  among  the  ancient 
relics  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 

The  temple  of  Antaeopolis,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
PHiLOPATOR,f  and  Arsinoe  his  wife.  In  his  reign,  too,  the  an- 
cient palaces  of  Karnac  and  Luxor,  at  Thebes,  were  repaired. 
Ptolemy  Epipranes,  and  his  wife  Cleopatra  of  Syria,  dedi- 
cated one  of  the  many  temples  of  Phils,  as  well  as  the  temple 
of  Edfou. 

Wc  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  list  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  royal  race  of  Lagus,  whose  names  have  been 
found  upon  monuments  of  the  Egyptian  style,  and  inscrihed  in 
hieroglyphics.  They  are:  Philometor,  and  his  son  Eupator; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  assassinated  by  his  uncle  Euergetes  II. ; 
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the  two  wives  of  Euergetes,  both  named  Cleopatka  ;  a  Ptole- 
my not  commemorated  by  the  Greek  historianSy  and  a  queen 
lilso  called  Cleopatra,  and  distinguished  by  the  surname  Tht*' 
PELfiNE ;  Ptolemt  Soter  II. ;  two  of  the  surname  of  Alex* 
ANDER ;  Ptolemt  Diontsius  ;  the  famous  Cleopatra,  and  her 
son  by  Julius  Caesar. 

During  the  whole  period  included  under  the  reigns  of  t]}e 
Ptolemies,  we  find  that  the  style  of  architecture  and  sculpture^ 
9Lnd  the  mode  of  writing,  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
independent  and  more  remote  ages  of  Egyptian  history,  prevail* 
ed  throughout  the  country.  Greek  inscriptions  are  occasionally 
met  with ;  and  it  has  fortunately  happened,  that  bilingual  docu- 
ments, not  only  written  but  sculptured,  and  in  some  cases  bear- 
ing both  the  hieroglyphic  and  more  popular  systems  of  writing, 
have  been  discovered.  It  is  to  the  careful  study  of  these,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphic  system. 

The  architecture  and  sculptures  of  the  date  of  these  Grecian 
kings,  are  found  to  be  far  inferior,  not  only  in  splendour,  but  in 
taste  of  execution,  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  races,  and  particular- 
ly to  those  of  the  three  great  Diopolitan  Dynasties.  So  far  indeed 
were  the  Egyptian  arts  from  having  been  benefited  by  an  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks,  that  we  find  the  decline  gradual,  down 
to  the  final  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 

Of  the  Roman  emperors,  we  find  inscribed  in  hieroglyphics, 
the  names  and  titles  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
Bius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  and  Commodus. 
This  last  name,  is  to  be  read  four  times  among  the  inscriptions 
of  the  temple  of  Esn6 ;  which,  before  this  discovery,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  erection  of  an  age  far  more  remote  than  is  reach- 
ed by  any  of  our  histories.  So  far  from  this,  it  is  in  truth,  with 
but  one  exception,  the  most  modern  of  all  the  edifices  yet  disco- 
vered in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  It  is  a  century  and 
half  later  than  the  temple  of  Denderah;  the  latest  name  upon 
which,  is  that  of  Nero.  This  last,  as  has  been  more  than  once 
mentioned  in  our  previous  papers  on  Egypt,  was  also  considered 
of  vast  antiquity,  although  of  a  less  age  than  that  of  Esn6.  Both 
these  hypotheses  are  thus  set  aside,  and  the  rudeness  and  want 
both  of  taste  and  skill,  displayed  at  Esn6,  so  far  from  being 
owing  to  tlie  infancy  of  the  art,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  its  decline. 

Thus  then,  as  far  down  as  the  year  180  A.  1).  the  worship  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  deities  was  publicly  exercised,  and  preserv- 
ed all  its  external  splendour ;  for  the  temples  of  Denderah,  Esn6^ 
and  others  constructed  under  the  Roman  rule,  are,  for  size  and 
labour,  if  not  for  their  style  of  art,  well  worthy  of  the  ages  of 
Egyptian  independence.  Previous  to  these  discoveries,  it  had 
kecome  a  matter  of  almost  universal  belief,  that  tbe  arts,  the 
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writing,  and  even  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt,  had  ceased  to 
be  used  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest 

«  Eg^pt,  although  deprived  of  its  political  liberty,  preserved  its  religious 
institutions,  as  well  under  the  sceptre  of  the  descemlants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  as 
beneath  the  sword  of  the  successors  of  Augustus.  The  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple to  its  ancient  national  customs,  struggled,  with  victorious  perseverance, 
against  the  enterprises  of  an  usurped  power,  which  too  frequently  manifested 
itself  only  in  violent  acts  or  cruel  extortions.  Magnificent  temples  were  built  or 
decorated  with  rich  sculptures,  during  these  long  years  of  servitude ;  and,  al- 
though these  vast  erections  were  due  entirely  to  the  piety  of  the  citizens,  the 
name  of  the  reigning  sovereign  was  constantly  engraved  on  all  the  parts  of  the 
building  whose  decorations  were  about  to  be  completed.  Even  the  image  of  the 
Greek  king,  or  that  of  the  Roman  emperor,  under  whose  government  the  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  temple  was  finished,  was  sculptured  upon  it ;  such  had  been 
the  ancient  habit  of  the  Egyptian  people,  which,  during  the  ages  of  its  liberty, 
had  never  ceased  to  consider  the  families  of  its  princes  as  branches  firom  a 
celestial  stem,  and  had  always  confounded  its  kings  and  its  gods,  as  objects  of 
the  same  afloration." 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  in  studying  the  basso-relievos  and  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  which  embellish  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
we  are  enabled  to  obtain  such  important  illustrations  of  its  his- 
tory. Upon  ^VQvy  one  of  the  buildings,  may  be  read  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  had  successively  filled  the  throne, 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  to  its  entire  completion.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  species  of  historic  record,  of  the  names  and 
the  order  of  the  reigns  of  the  monarchs.  Upon  them  all,  are 
likewise  traced  the  effigies  of  the  same  princes.  Previous  to  the 
conquest  by  Cambyses,  these  may  be  considered  as  actual  por- 
traits, faithfully  representing  the  features,  the  dress,  and  the  air 
of  the  several  kings.  This,  however,  ceases  to  be  the  case,  from 
that  date;  the  CsBsars  and  the  Ptolemies  are  both  exhibited, 
clothed  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  decorated  with  the 
insignia,  and  honoured  by  the  titles  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  It 
is  from  the  name  alone,  that  a  foreign  origin  is  to  be  suspected. 
The  accidental  detection  of  the  name  of  a  Ptolemy,  on  the  fa- 
mous Rosetta  stone,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  discovery  of  the 
key  to  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet;  and  the  whole  system  has 
been  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  sovereigns,  inscribed  upon  the  great  edifices  of  Egypt. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear,  that  Egypt  had  enjoyed, 
from  very  early  times,  down  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses,  the 
blessings  of  an  enlightened  government  The  religion,  if  veiled 
in  types  and  allegories,  and  descending  at  last  to  the  worship  of 
contemptible  objects,  did  not  cease  to  teach,  in  an  effectual  man- 
ner, the  duties  of  sovereign  and  subject,  of  parent  and  child ; 
and,  under  its  influence,  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  refused  ta 
the  unworthy. 

The  government  was  monarchical,  and  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gion gave  weight  to  the  authority  of  the  kings;  but  they  were 
still,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
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ancient  and  established  laws.  The  fine  arts  were  cultivated^  and 
had  reached  their  highest  development,  fifteen  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era ;  but  were  never  guided  by  the  taste  that  in- 
spired the  Grecian  artists,  or  the  fancy  which  embellished  the 
works  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  middle  ages  of  Europe.  The 
sculpture  was  formal,  but  not  devoid  of  grace;  their  painting 
limited  to  a  few  simple  colours,  and  rather  the  handmaid  of  the 
former  art,  than  aspiring  to  a  separate  existence.  Their  writing 
involved  in  itself  a  mode  of  poetic  expression  of  the  most  refin- 
ed character,  which  spoke  to  the  eye,  rather  than  to  the  ear.  Mu- 
sic took  its  rise  in  Egypt;  and  instruments  of  no  despicable 
power,  are  every  where  figured  upon  the  walls  of  the  temples, 
and  the  rocky  enclosures  of  the  tombs.  The  architecture  was 
solemn,  grand,  and  imposing. 

These  works  of  art,  the  Egyptians  strove  to  render  immortal ; 
and  ages  will  elapse,  before  they  cease  to  present  themselves  to 
the  eyes  of  a  curious  and  admiring  posterity.  We  find  still  ex- 
tant, monuments  constructed  before  the  foundation  of  even  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  cities.  They  have  seen  dynasty 
after  dynasty,  and  nation  after  nation,  disappear  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  yet  they  still  retain  the  character  of  permanence 
and  durability  originally  impressed  upon  them.  So  long  ago  aa 
the  days  of  Plato,  they  bore  the  appellation  of  antiquities;  and 
our  successors  will  not  cease  to  admire  them,  even  when  almost 
•very  other  existing  monument  shall  have  passed  away. 

To  the  long  duration  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  antiquity, 
the  climate  has  concurred  in  a  degree  as  marked  as  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them  ;  hence  we  find  not  merely  statuary  and 
architecture,  but  the  more  perishable  materials  of  their  manu- 
scripts, the  cloth  that  envelops  their  mummies,  still  in  perfect 
preservation.  But  still  we  must  wonder  at  the  dexterity  and 
skill  exhibited  in  many  of  the  works  of  this  people.  Masses  of 
stone,  of  enormous  size,  have  been  removed  from  great  distan- 
ces, to  form  the  embellishment  of  their  palaces  and  temples  ;  the 
patient  labour  with  which  they  are  chiseled,  exceeds  even  that 
of  removing  them.  Over  the  country  of  Egypt  are  spread  in- 
numerable obelisks,  of  single  blocks  of  granite,  brought  from 
the  quarries  of  Syene,  and  covered  with  the  most  elaborate 
sculpture.  The  removal  of  a  single  one  to  Rome  was  a  proud 
achievement  for  a  master  of  the  world ;  and  the  simple  elevation  of 
an  obelisk^  and  placing  it  upon  its  base,  has  been  celebrated 
among  the  most  difficult  achievements  of  modern  mechanics.  But 
the  size  of  the  largest  of  these  obelisks  is  trifling,  in  comparison 
with  the  blocks  whence  several  of  the  monolith  statues,  either 
still  remaining,  or  described  by  ancient  authors,  were  cut.  Such 
were  those  said  to  be,  of  Osymandyas,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  at 
Thebes,  and  that  of  Sesostris,  ot  Memphis.    SurK  monument?*; 
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however,  appear,  at  first  flight,  to  be  dedicated  to  personal  va<* 
nity,  or  mistaken  piety,  and  ought  rather  to  impress  us  with  me« 
lancholy,  that  such  vast  labour  should  have  been  bestowed  upoa 
such  useless  objects.  A  closer  inspection  will  show  us  that  these 
are  no  more  than  appropriate  tributes  of  gratitude,  to  public  spi* 
rited  monarchs,  for  public  works  of  the  most  useful  character, 
or  offerings  to  the  Deity  for  ages  of  continued  prosperity.  The 
glories  of  sculpture  and  architecture  indeed  still  remain  ;  but 
more  glorious  triumphs  of  art,  applied  to  useful  purposes,  can 
be  traced  and  detected  by  the  aid  of  history.  The  Egyptians 
toiled  for  ages  to  rendei^  their  territory  healthy,  to  increase  its 
fertility,  and  to  enlarge  its  bounds,  not  at  the  expense  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  but  of  the  barren  waste*  and  the  impassable 
morass.  Whole  provinces  were  conquered  from  the  sands  and 
deserts  of  Lybia;  the  plains  of  the  Delta  were  raised  from  a 
miry  gulf;  the  inequality  of  the  inundation  was  compensated  by 
foresight  and  skill ;  their  cities  were  erected  on  immense  em- 
bankments ;  and  not  content  with  ornamenting  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  with  immortal  monuments,  they  undertook  to  excavate  the 
rocks  that  bounded  their  territory,  and  to  create  a  subterrane- 
an country  as  magnificent  as  that  inhabited  by  the  living,  to 
serve  as  the  receptacle  of  their  dead. 

The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  put  a  stop  to  the 
exercise  of  those  Egyptian  arts,  which  had  gradually  declined  ud* 
der  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  rulers.  The  temples 
were  gradually  abandoned,  and  on  Christianity  becoming  the  es- 
tablished faith,  sacrifices  were  prohibited,  and  the  public  exer* 
cise  of  the  ancient  worship  made  penal.  While  paganism  retain- 
ed the  predominance,  persecution  and  strife  wasted  the  wealth 
and  the  population  of  the  country,  while  the  religion  that  suc- 
ceeded, Pagan  and  corrupted,  except  in  name,  changed  only  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  and  not  the  principles  that  regulated  the 
conduct  of  the  ruling  power. 

Egypt,  which  the  Greek  emperors  knew  neither  how  to  go- 
vern or  to  defend,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Moslem  conquerors.* 
The  conquests  of  the  first  followers  of  Mahomet,  were  of  a  na- 
ture entirely  different,  both  from  the  military  enterprises  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  tumultuous  invasions  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians. The  Romans  did  not  owe  their  triumphs  to  the  power  of 
their  arms  alone,  but  a  great  part  of  their  success  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  certain  maxims  of  government,  which  they  followed 
with  admirable  constancy.  Not  content  with  overcoming  a  peo- 
ple, they  included  it  in  their  general  system  of  policy,  and  caused 
it  in  a  great  degree  to  lose  the  traces  of  its  own  individual  and 

*  Prtfact  Hutoriquef  pp.  xxiii.  et  seq. 
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national  character,  by  introducing  their  own  religion,  customs, 
language, and  laws.* 

The  barbarians  who  overran  Europe,  abandoning  their  in- 
hospitable seats  for  climates  more  mild  and  cities  more  opu- 
lent, followed  each  other  with  no  other  design  than  pillage.  As 
they  were  without  fixed  institutions  of  their  own,  they  ended 
by  adopting  the  worship,  the  manners,  and  the  arts,  or  at  least 
the  remains  of  them,  they  found  established  in  their  new  settle- 
mentsc  The  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  had  more  settled  opinions 
and  habits,  and  their  attachment  to  them  was  strengthened  by 
all  the  energy  of  fanaticism.  Satisfied  that  the  Koran  conts^ed 
all  knowledge  necessary  or  useful,  they  at  first  rejected  the 
usages  of  the  countries  they  subdued,  and  destroyed,  from  a  prin- 
eiple  of  religion,  the  monuments  of  their  arts.  Mahomet  was  not 
enough  of  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  wide  extent  which  his  reli- 
gion was  to  attain  ;  nor  had  he  the  vast  views  of  policy  which  are 
sometimes  attributed  to  him.  To  admit  either  of  these  to  the 
uneducated  camel-driver,  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  claimed 
divinity  of  his  mission.  So  far  from  this,  he  left  his  successors 
no  established  form  or  principle  of  government,  in  any  way 
adapted  to  the  vast  regions  over  which  they  so  rapidly^ extended 
their  sway.t  The  Roman  power  being  no  longer  sustained  by 
the  ancient  vigour  of  its  institutions,  each  of  its  provinces  be- 
came liable  to  invasion  and  conquest  by  hordes  almost  savage, 
and  which  a  few  centuries  before,  her  legions  would  have  exter- 
minated, ere  they  could  have  crossed  her  consecrated  borders. 
Among  these  invaders,  the  Arabs  performed,  in  their  own  vici- 
nity, what  was  done  on  the  other  frontiers  by  the  Goths,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Gepidae.  They  penetrated  the  parts  of  Asia 
not  subject  to  the  empire,  vnth  no  less  facility ;  for  the  Persian 
kingdom,  shaken  by  intestine  commotions,  and  debilitated  by  fo- 
reign wars,  was  no  better  able  to  resist  their  fanatic  violence. 
Thus,  in  a  few  years,  they  extended  the  rule  of  the  Koran  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  But 
the  same  volume  that  was  the  first  cause  of  their  union,  and  the 
earnest  of  their  success,  finished  by  arresting  their  progress.  Had 
Ihe  Arabs  possessed,  like  the  people  who  concjuered  the  West- 
ern Empire,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  receiving  at  the  same  ' 
time  a  religion  favourable  to  the  arts,  and  to  useful  knowleilge, 
and  which  teaches  the  true  principles  of  government,  they  might 
have  cultivated  to  perfection  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
prolonged  their  sway  even  to  the  present  day,  over  regions  re- 
stored to  prosperity  by  one  uniform  and  beneficent  system.  This 
people,  in  truth,  did  at  first  exhibit  genius  of  the  highest  order, 

*  Prtfaot  ERitorigtfe,  ubi  supra. 
I  Ibid.  p.  zxT. 
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and  speedily  attained  a  great  degree  of  civilization.  But  their 
religion  was  at  variance  with  their  improvement  in  the  arts,  and 
hostile  to  all  liberal  policy ;  the  Arabs  must  have  renounced  it  al- 
together, if  they  wished  to  avoid  relapsing  into  the  ignorance 
and  rudeness  of  their  ancestors. 

Egypt*  suffered  all  the  evils  arising  from  Moslem  sway.  The 
first  approach  of  the  Arabs  had  swept  away  the  accumulated  lite- 
rary treasures  of  ages  ;  the  speedy  division  of  their  empire  in- 
volved it  in  constant  wars. 

The  Fatimite  caliphs  made  Egypt  their  residence,!  until  their 
rul%was  overthrown  by  the  celebrated  Salladin.  This  revolution 
was  not  effected  in  quiet,  but  gave  rise  to  seditions  and  disturb- 
ances, quelled  by  the  usual  cruelties  of  an  oriental  despotism. 

To  the  family  of  Salladin  succeeded  a  rule  of  a  character 
anomalous  and  dissimilar  to  any  that  ever  existed  in  any  other 
country.  The  caliphs, ^  and  the  princes  who  succeeded  them, 
had  confided  the  defence  of  their  dominions,  and  the  guard  of 
their  persons,  to  a  body  of  mercenaries,  recruited  principally  by 
means  of  a  traffic  in  slaves.  The  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasus  have  for  many  ages  furnished  to  all  Mahometan  coun- 
tries a  large  supply  of  young  persons,  remarkable  for  the  physi- 
cal perfection  of  their  persons.  These  are  sometimes  captives  in 
war,  but  are  as  frequently  disposed  of  by  their  own  parents.  Ele- 
vated to  the  highest  offices  of  trust,  the  chiefs  of  these  troops  usurp- 
ed the  authority  of  their  masters,  and  finally  extinguished  their 
lineage.  Thus  arose  the  Mameluke  dynasty,  that  long  subjected 
Egypt  to  an  absolute  government,  yet  neither  hereditary  nor 
elective.  §  Birth  indeed  sometimes  gave  a  right  to  the  highest 
rank,  but  more  frequently  the  murderer  of  the  last,  prince  became 
his  successor.  There  were  as  man^revolutions  as  there  were  se- 
parate reigns.  At  times,  several  different  pretenders  contended 
for  the  supremacy,  and  held  separate  dominions  in  Syria,  in  the 
Delta,  and  in  upper  Egypt  Some  of  the  Mameluke  princes  go- 
verned with  ability  and  success;  conquerors  of  Syria,  they 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Moguls,  repulsed  the  Crusaders,  and 
carried  their  arms  into  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  into  Yemen,  and  into 
Armenia.  But  the  very  nature  of  their  institutions  limited  all 
their  enterprises  to  objects  of  personal  interest  and  ephemeral 
character,  and  thus  the  condition  of  the  people  and  countries 
under  their  sway,  became  daily  more  debased. 

In  addition  to  the  scourge  of  a  bad  government,  and  perpetual 
domestic  dissentions,  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  be- 
came the  object  of  formidable  foreign  invasions.  For  two  ceotu«> 

*  Prefaee  Hiatonguc,  p.  zxviii. 
t  Ibid.  p.  xxix. 
i  Ibid.  p.  xxviii. 
§  Ibid.  p. 
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ries  the  chivalry  of  Europe  exhausted  itself  in  a  contest  to  obtain 
and  keep  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  famous  expedi- 
tions,* although  they  agitated  for  this  long  period  every  nation 
of  the  West,  produced  none  of  the  results  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  generated,  by  their  immediate  action,  incalculable 
disorder.  But  they  in  return  excited  a  spirit  of  commerce  ;  ex- 
tended the  views  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it ;  and  multiplied 
the  processes  of  the  useful  arts.  They  caused  the  downfal  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  liberal  principles 
of  government,  which  are  still  gradually  extending  and  develop- 
ing themselves  in  all  civilized  nations. 

During  the  cru8ades,t  an  hundred  thousand  Christian  warriors 
reduced  Damietta,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  country. 
But,  overcome  by  the  climate,  and  shut  up  between  the  canals, 
they  were  compelled  to  capitulate.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  a 
similar  attempt  was  made  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  and  terminated 
even  more  disastrously. 

At  this  period,  the  nations  of  Europe}  were  in  almost  every  re- 
spect inferior  to  those  of  the  East;  for  they  had  not  attained  the 
marked  superiority  they  now  possess,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
progress  they  have' si  nee  made  in  all  the  arts.  In  none,  perhaps,  has 
this  superiority  of  Europeans  become  more  decided,  than  in  the 
military  art ;  and  hence  countries  which  now  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Moslems,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  Christian  nations,  were  then  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  although  urged  on  by 
religious  zeal. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  Egypt  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  government,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Ot- 
tomans, about  sixty-four  years  after  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

When  Egypt§  thus  received  new  masters,  immense  and  unex- 
pected changes  were  made  in  the  commerce  and  in  the  political 
state  of  nations.  No  epoch  of  history  is  so  fertile  in  great  events. 
While  the  Ottoman  power  threatened  Europe,  various  Christian 
nations  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  sway  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Europe  was  engaged  in  strengthening  its  kingdoms 
by  civil  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  standing  armies. 
The  art  of  printing  opposed  a  final  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarism  which  had  at  various  former  epochs  swept  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  learning  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  it  at 
the  same  time  extended  the  means  of  improvement  to  all  classes 
of  society.  At  the  same  moment,  Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama 
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made  their  great  discoveries,  and  in  following  them  up,  Spani- 
ards and  Portuguese,  departing  in  opposite  dir^tions  from  the 
same  peninsula,  were  astonished  at  meeting  eafeh  other  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Asia.  By  these  discoveries,  the  channels  of  trade 
were  changed  for  ever  ;  and  Egypt  lost  the  advantages  she  had 
derived  from  the  enlightened  founder  of  Alexandria.  The  ambi- 
tious spirit  of  the  Europeans,  rapidly  proceeded  to  establish  new 
relations  between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  bonds  which  had  united  so  many  cities  and 
states,  and  which  were  now.  broken.  Impatient  to  employ  their 
new  means  of  acquiring  power,  they  made  use  of  the  magnet  to 
direct  their  course  to  undiscovered  lands,  and  gunpowder  to  sub- 
due the  inhabitants.  They  found  in  the  mines  of  America  the 
precious  metals  that  served  to  extend  the  trade  of  the  East,  and 
in  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  tools  for  introducing  new  cul- 
tures into  the  Western  continent. 

Thus,  then,*  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  marks  a 
fatal  epoch  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  the  term  of  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  all  its  former  greatness.  Conquered  and  pillaged,  it 
was  delivered  to  the  avarice  of  Turkish  pachas,  and  at  last  fell 
into  the  most  deplorable  anarchy.  The  rebellion  of  several  pa- 
chas induced  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Ma- 
meluke beys,  and  these,  rising  from  the  condition  of  military 
slaves,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  left  to 
the  pachas  but  the  shadow  of  power.  Struggles  arose  between 
ambitious  rivals,  and  were  attended  with  unbridled  excesses,  and 
the  most  unjust  and  extortionate  imposts  upon  the  agriculture, 
the  commerce,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  until  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  ancient  granary  of  the  world  were  reduced  to 
the  miseries  of  famine,  in  the  midst  of  their  fertile  and  inex- 
haustible fields. 

In  this  debased  and  deplorable  condition  of  Egypt,  it  became 
an  object  of  the  ambition  of  the  French  republic.  But  the  vast 
schemes  to  which  the  occupation  of  this  country  was  calculated 
to  give  rise,  were  crushed  in  embryo  by  the  power  of  England  ; 
a  triumph,  which  in  this,  as  in  various  other  cases,  however 
vaunted  at  first  by  those  who  fondly  believed  themselves  the  sup- 
porters of  sound  religion  and  morals,  has  been  disastrous  in  its 
effects  upon  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  To  the  anar- 
chy of  the  beys  has  succeeded  a  rigid  despotism,  the  more  se- 
Tere,  because  partially  enlightened,  and  which,  in  the  monopoly 
of  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  adds  to  the  labours  and  hard- 
ships of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  without  improving  their 
condition  for  the  present,  or  holding  out  any  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

*  Preface  HiBtarique^  p.  xliv. 
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Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  justice  of  the  oc* 
eupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  or  of  the  political  objects  and 
military  views  it  was  intended  directly  to  subserve,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  most  extensive  and  liberal  plans  were  entertained, 
and  actually  commenced,  by  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  would  have  been  in  a  measure  restored. 

Id  fact,  the  union  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  with  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  government,  would  speedily  change  the  situation  of 
Egypt.*  if  agricultural  industry  were  to  be  rendered  secure  in 
the  possession  of  its  products,  and  thus  encouraged  in  its  attempts, 
and  its  labour  at  the  same  time  directed  to  proper  objects,  the 
results  would  be  incalculable.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  sup- 
sported  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  ;  and  agricultural 
labour  consists  principally  in  the  management  of  the  irrigations, 
which  this  overflowing  of  the  river  renders  practicable.  At  the 
present  day,'  however,  the  distribution  of  the  water  is  irregular 
and  imperJrcici  wThe  canals  are  traced  without  skill,  and  hence 
reach  some  districts  in  wasteful  abundance,  while  others  are  wholly 
deprived  of  their  benefits.  In  some  places,  want  of  knowledge 
leads  to  the  weakening  of  the  defences  against  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  break  in,  and  convert  into  sterile  shores 
land  capable  of  the  richest  productions.  If  the  cultivated  ground 
is  inaccessible  to  the  waters  of  the  river,  they  are  drawn  from  it  by 
machines  of  the  rudest  description,  and  moved  by  the  most  ex- 
pensive powers  ;. while  the  want  of  a  general  system  of  police, 
permits  the  breaking  of  dykes  and  the  diversion  of  the  waters 
intended  for  the  supply  of  distant  districts.  The  inhabitants,  in 
truth,  from  bad  government  and  ignorance,  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  liberality  of  nature,  or  employ  their  industry  un- 
less by  ravishing  the  bounties  of  Providence  from  each  other. 
All  this  might  be  remedied  by  a  wise  and  firm  government,  and 
immense  districts,  now  abandoned  to  the  desert,  might  be  restor- 
ed to  profitable  cultivation. 

Besides  wheat,  rice,  and  fruits  of  all  descriptions,  Egypt  is 
capable  of  producing  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee,  and  various  other 
valuable  products.!  It  is  true,  that  the  native  plants  are  few  in 
number;  but  this  fertile  land,  whose  mild  temperature  varies  by 
insensible  degrees,  from  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  may 
be  considered  as  one  vast  garden,  fitted  to  receive  the  richest 
vegetable  productions  of  the  universe. 

Such  are  the  natural  advantages  of  Eg3rpt;  and,  even  the  long 
prevalence  of  a  vicious  administration,  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
stroy them  altogether.it   It  is  still  capable  of  supporting  nearly 

*  Prefaee  HUtoriquty  p.  li. 
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three  millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  its  capital^  Cairo,  is  an  opu- 
lent and  populous  city.  Even  the  climate,  so  much  dreaded  by 
Europeans,  was  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  French  army, 
to  be  by  no  means  insalubrious. 

The  results  of  this  famous  expedition  of  the  French,  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  vast  increase  which  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  condition  of  that  country  has  received.  For 
this,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Institute  of  Cairo ;  and  its  labour! 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  in  the  most  imposing  and  impress- 
ive shape,  in  the  <<  Description  de  I'Egypte.'^  This  work  is 
composed  .of  many  volumes  of  text,  and  a  vast  collection  of 

folates,  representing  every  object  of  interest  discovered  in  Egypt, 
t  includes  representations  of  the  antiquities,  of  the  modern  ob-. 
iects  of  curiosity,  of  the  botany,  the  zoology,  and  the  minera- 
logy of  the  country;  and  comprises  a  syite  of  correct  geographi* 
cal  delineations.  Thes»  last  amount  to  fifty  in  number,  and  form^ 
when  united,  one  great  general  map,  of  such  perfect  execution 
in  all  its  parts,  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  European  coun- 
try has  been  more  correctly  represented.*  They  comprise  the 
whole  extent  of  Egypt,  from  the  cataracts  to  the  sea,  and  extend 
from  Alexandria  on  the  west,  to  the  position  of  ancient  Tyre  on 
the  east. 

In  these  plates,  every  ancient  monument  of  the  least  import- 
ance is  described  and  figured.  Of  these  but  few  were  known^ 
even  imperfectly,  the  greater  part  not  at  all,  before  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  French.!  The  geographical  position  of  every  remark- 
able monument  has  been  ascertained,  and  is  carefully  designated 
on  the  maps ;  and,  in  addition,  minute  and  accurate  topographi- 
cal surveys  have  been  made  of  their  vicinity ;  and  not  content 
with  representing  the  present  picturesque  details  of  these  magnifi- 
cent ruins,  in  every  point  of  view,  great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  ascertain  their  original  state,  and  to  represent  them  as  they 
appeared  in  their  pristine  splendour.  Every  building  has  been 
carefully  measured,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  its  principal  and 
accessory  parts,  and  exhibited  by  means  of  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections.  This  work  does  not  contain  the  representation  of 
a  few  isolated  monuments,  saved  with  difficulty  from  the  rava- 
ges of  time,  but  includes  nearly  all  the  principal  structures  of  a 
nation,  to  which  most  others  owe  the  origin  oi  their  institutions. 
That  these  are  still  extant,  is  owing  to  the  climate,  as  well  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  buildings  and  materials  themselves ;  and  we  find 
among  them  temples  and  palaces  which  can  be  at  once  recog- 
nised, as  having  been  described  by  Hecatasus,  Diodorus,  and 
Strabo.   The  more  ancient  of  these  monuments  were  construct- 

*  Prefact  ffistari^ue^  p.  cxzx. 
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edy  before  the  cities  of  Greece  were  founded ;  they  have  out- 
lived the  rise  and  fall  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Athens ;  and  our 
posterity  may  still  admire  them,  when  most  of  the  buildings 
now  erecting  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  shall  have 
ceased  to  exist 

The  size  of  this  work,  and  the  vast  number  of  plates  it  con« 
tains,  render  it  too  costly  to  be  generally  accessible.  We  know 
of  no  more  than  two  copies,  which  have  reached  this  country ;  to 
one  of  these,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  referring.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  pride  taken  by  Napoleon  in  his  oriental  exploits, 
and  was  supported  chiefly  by  the  patronage  of  his  government. 
This  patronage  has  been  continued  by  the  present  reigning  pow:* 
ers,  who  not  only  completed  the  work  commenced  under  his 
reign,  but  have  caused  the  publication  of  a  second  edition.  It  is 
sufficient,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  labour  which  it 
has  cost,  to  state,  that  the  work  commenced  in  Egypt,  in  1798, 
has  only  been  completed  withiti  the  present  year,  and  is,  in  its 
execution,  as  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  taste,  the  science, 
and  the  state  of  the  graphic  arts  at  the  present  day,  as  the  mo* 
numents  it  delineates,  are,  to  manifest  the  skill,  the  public  spirit, 
and  the  vast  power  of  the  Pharaohs. 


Aht.  III.— jurisprudence  of  LOUISIANA. 

1. — La  Coutume  de  Paris, 

2. — Digest  of  the  Civil  Laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory 

qf  Orleans.  1808. 
3. — Las  Siete  Pantidas — ^Translated  by  L.  M.  Lisat  and  H* 

Carlston,  Esquires.    New-Orleans.   1820. 
4. — Civil  Code  of  Louisiana.  1824. 
5. — Louisiana  Term  Reports.  15  vols. 

Most  of  the  states  which  compose  this  Union,  even  those 
which  were  formerly  colonies  of  France  and  Spain,  have  retain- 
ed or  adopted  the  common  law  of  England,  as  the  basis  of  their 
municipal  law.  They  have,  from  time  to  time,  introduced  such 
regulations  and  modifications,  as  were  called  for  by  their  politi- 
cal organization,  differing  in  particulars  not  very  essential ;  but> 
in  substance,  it  is  the  same  system.  There  is  however  one 
great,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  eminent  exception — one 
state,  which,  through  every  change  of  sovereignty,  has  .uniform- 
ly and  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  its  an- 
cestors, originally  from  the  continent  of  Europe.   We  mean  the 
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state  of  Louisiana.  We  speak  only  of  its  civil  jurisprudence^  bc< 
cause  in  criminal  matters,  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  de- 
finition of  offences,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  common  law 
of  England,  and  the  criminal  law  of  the  continent  is  entirely  ex- 
ploded.  Although  these  facts  are  generally  known  to  our  read* 
ers,  few,  we  believe,  have  taken  the  pains  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison between  the  two  systems,  or  to  examine  minutely,  so  strik- 
ing an  anomaly.  We  have  therefore  thought  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin,  the  changes,  and  present  state  of  the  legislation  of  Louisiana, 
not  unworthy  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  curiosity  of  the  day. 
It  must  necessarily  be  condensed,  and  confined  to  those  striking 
peculiarities  which  are  unknown  to  laws  of  English  origin,  to- 
gether with  those  modifications  which  have  grown  out  of  their 
new  political  relations  with  a  powerful  federal  republic. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  discordant  and  bisarre,  than 
the  jurisprudence  of  France,  at  the  period  of  the  eolonization  of 
Louisiana.  The  different  provinces,  though  politically  united,  and 
forming  one  monarchy,  were  governed  by  laws  differing  in  many 
essential  particulars.  In  some  of  the  southern  provinces,  the  Ro- 
man law  still  retains  its  authority,  and  those  were  therefore  styled 
Pays  du  droit  6cril ;  but  the  greater  number  had  their  local 
eoutumes,  and  hence  the  designation  of  Pays  coutumiers.  Dis- 
tinguished jurists  have  numbered  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
fort}^  different  customs;  and  it  was  facetiously  observed  by  Vol- 
taire, in  the  last  century,  that  *<Un  homme  qui  voyage  dans  ce 
pays-ci  change  de  Loi  presque  autant  de  fois  qu'il  change  de 
Chevaux  de  roste.  Les  mesures  sont  aussi  differentes  que  les  cou- 
tumes ;  de  sorte  que  ce  qui  est  vrai  dans  le  Faubourg  de  Mont- 
martre  devient  faux  dans  I'Abbaye  de  Saint  Denis." 

In  their  origin,  they  were  local  usages,  which,  by  long  habit 
and  tacit  consent,  had  acquired  the  force  of  unwritten  law ;  and 
which  the  tribunals  were  directed  to  respect  in  the  decision  of 
causes,  as  early  as  the  year  1248,  by  an  ordinance  of  St  Louis. 
Subsequently,  however,  successive  monarchs,  from  Charles  VIL 
to  Louis  XII.,  caused  them  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  in  the  form 
of  local  codes ;  and  the}^  were  ever  after  considered  as  written 
law,  although  styled  customary,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Roman  civil  law^  which  was,  par  eminence^  called  the  written 
law.  The  custom  of  Paris,  which  the  colonists  brought  with 
them,  as  the  law  of  the  new  colony,  was  first  reduced  to  writing, 
by  royal  authority,  in  the  year  1510,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.; 
and  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  amended  in  1580.  The  Cou- 
tume  de  Paris  is  divided  into  sixteen  titles,  and  subdivided  in- 
to three  hundred  and  sixty-two  articles,  and  is  justly  referred 
to,  as  the  prima  legum  cunabula  of  Louisiana.  As  such,  we 
had  prepared  an  abstract  to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  we  find 
that  its  length  will  prevent  its  insertion  in  the  present  article. 
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As  a  code,  the  Coutume  de  Paris  is  deficient  in  arrangement^  but 
far  from  bein^  contenriptibley  considering  the  age  in  which  it 
originated.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  as  a  court  of  judicature  on 
points  of  doubtful  construction,  or  in  cases  where  no  positive 
provision  existed,  was  governed  in  its  decisions  by  the  maxims 
of  the  Roman  law,  which,  even  in  those  provinces  where  it  was 
without  legislative  authority,  still  maintained  its  influence,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  cbmmon  law  of  France,when  the  Cou- 
tumes  were  silent 

The  want  of  a  uniform  system  of  laws  was  long  felt  and  de- 
plored by  the  ablest  jurists  and  statesmen  before  the  Revolution, 
and  many  partial  efforts  were  made  to  reform  the  existing  legis- 
lation. The  illustrious  D'Aguesseau  contributed  three  important 
ordinances;  that  of  Donations,  in  1731  ;  of  Testaments,  in  1735; 
and  that  of  Substitutions,  in  1747.  But  these  attempts  to  introdJce 
the  Roman  law,  or  rather  to  reconcile  it  with  the  discordant 
customs  of  different  provinces  and  towns,  still  left  a  singu- 
lar medley  of  feudal  custom  and  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  laws 
of  many  of  the  provinces  were  as  different  from  those  of  the  ca- 
pital, although  resting  on  a  common  basis,  as  their  native  Patois 
from  the  chaste  and  polished  dialect  of  the  Court.  The  Revolu- 
tion prostrated  all  these  institutions.  Out  of  their  ruins,  however, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  master  genius  of  the  age,  arose  a  sys- 
tem of  laws,  composed  indeed  of  discordant  elements,  but  ad- 
mirably combined  and  adjusted  ;  the  result  of  a  great  compro- 
mise between  the  adherents  of  customary  and  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. A  code  adapted  to  the  complicated  wants  and  engage- 
ments of  an  intelligent  and  active  age  ;  a  little  selected  from  one 
custom,  and  a  little  from  another,  but  cemented  together  by  ele- 
ments drawn  from  the  inexhaustible  quarry  of  Roman  wisdom  ; 
rejecting  the  subtleties  of  the  ancient  schools;  revealing  in  simple 
language  the  simple  principles  of  right,  the  Tribonians  of  mo- 
dern France,  after  consulting  all  parties;  collating,  weighing, 
and  deliberating,  as  if  they  were  legislating  for  a  world  and  not 
a  kingdom,  produced  that  most  splendid  and  durable  monument 
of  the  age  ;  almost  the  only  enduring  conquest  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  inscribed  it  with  the  name  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
under  whose  auspices,  and  with  whose  personal  co-operation,  it 
iiad  been  accomplished.  The  jealousy  of  the  restored  dynasty 
has  blotted  from  the  title-page  of  the  code  the  name  of  Napoleon  ; 
but  if  we  might  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  history, 
we  would  confidently  predict,  that  this  system  of  uniform  and 
equitable  laws  will  mark  the  epoch  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
butcheries  of  the  revolution  ;  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  repub* 
lie  ;  the  mad  scenes  of  the  national  convention  ;  the  frenzy 
which  marked  the  first  burst  of  liberty  in  France,  will  be  regard- 
ed hereafter  as  wonders,  momentary  in  their  effects  on  the  condi- 
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tion  of  man.  The  glories  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  are  already  be- 
coming; dim,  and  the  fragments  of  the  Simplon  may  be  hereafter 
sought  for,  as  the  ruins  of  the  Appian  way  now  are,  a  puzzle  to 
antiquarians ;  but  the  Code  Napoleon  is  destined  to  survive  them 
all ;  to  confer  the  most  lasting  and  substantial  blessings  upon 
France,  and  to  redeem  the  character  of  an  era  stained  with  so 
many  crimes  of  political  fanaticism  and  mad  ambition. 

Louisiana,  though  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1762| 
continued  under  the  actual  government  of  France,  until  1769, 
when  possession  was  taken  by  Don  Alexandrb  O'Reilly,  who  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  His 
entrance  into  the  province  was  marked  by  the  execution  of  some 
of  its  first  citizens,  while  others  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  Moro 
Castle,  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  A  total  change  of  its  political  or- 
ganization  and  system  of  jurisprudence  soon  followed.  The  pro- 
clamation of  O'Reilly,  which  announced  these  changes,  bears 
date  the  25th  November,  1769.  After  alleging  the  countenance 
of  the  council  in  the  popular  insurrection,  in  opposition  to  the 
change  of  government,  the  proclamation  goes  on  to  say  :  <<For 
these  reasons,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  evils  of 
such  magnitude,  it  is  indispensable  to  abolish  the  council,  and  to 
establish  in  its  stead  that  form  of  political  government,  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  prescribed  by  our  wise  laws,  and  by 
which  all  the  dependencies  of  his  Majesty  in  America  have  been 
maintained  in  perfect  tranquillity  and  subordination.''  This  pro- 
clamation was  accompanied  by  a  set  of  instructions  upon  the 
modes  of  proceedings  according  to  the  Spanish  law,  drawn  up 
by  Don  Manuel  de  Urustia,  extremely  imperfect,  but  intended 
as  introductory  to  the  body  of  the  Spanish  laws,  which  were 
from  that  period  considered  as  having  superseded  the  authority 
of  French  jurisprudence.  The  archives  of  Louisiana  furnish  no 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  powers  conferred  by  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid on  O'Reilly  ;  but  it  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
from  the  date  of  his  proclamation,  the  laws  of  Spain  became  the 
sole  guide  of  the  tribunals  in  their  decisions.  But  the  transition 
was  hardly  perceptible.  The  two  systems  were  very  similar  in 
their  general  features,  and  sprang  from  a  common  origin. 

In  giving  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Spanish  laws,  we  must 
necessarily  be  very  succinct ;  and  it  does  not  enter  into  our  plan 
to  give  an  analysis  of  the  various  and  voluminous  codes  and  com* 
pilations  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
form  a  vastly  complicated  system.  The  Fuero  Viejo,  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  and  the  Fuero  Real,  were  successively  adopted  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  Spanish  history.  Alphonso  X.,  commonly 
called  the  wise,  or  the  astronomer,  felt  the  necessity  of  embody- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  code  those  general  maxims  of  equity,  and 
ruks  of  positive  law,  which  were  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  codes.  He  sat  about  compiling  from  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  and  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  from  existing  customs,  a 
complete  system.  Under  his  auspices,  the  great  body  of  Spanish 
law,  entitled  the  Siete  Partidas,  was  completed  as  early  as  1263. 
This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  Pandects  of  Spain  ;  not  less 
curious  as  a  literary  monument,  than  remarkable  for  the  wisdom 
of  many  of  its  provisions,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the  cotem- 
porary  legislation  of  Europe.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Roman  law  was  not  extensively  taught  at  that  period,  and  that 
Spain  had  been  for  centuries  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  the 
Moors,  who  liad  overrun  the  Peninsula.  Alphonso  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  distinguished  el^ves  of  the  University  of  Sa- 
lamanca, which  had  been  endowed  and  established  by  his  fathcrj 
and  where  he  imbibed  no  contemptible  tincture  of  the  physical 
sciences,  for  which  Spain  was  indebted  to  her  Arabic  conquerors. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Alphonsiue  tables  of  Astronomy  ;  and 
indeed  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  a  monarch, 
that,  although  Spain  was  at  that  time  unconnected  with  the  po- 
litics of  the  continent,  he  was  invited  to  become  Emperor  of 
Germany,  at  the  time  the  choice  fell  upon  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg. 
The  Partidas  were  not  formally  and  by  royal  authority  promul- 
gated, until  1386,  by  Alphonso  XL,  the  great  grandson  of  the 
legislator,  as  appears  by  an  ordinance  of  Ferdinand  and  Juana, 
in  1505,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  tenor  of  the  ordinance  of  Al- 
phonso XL,  of  the  above  date.  The  Partidas,  as  a  code,  are  de- 
fective in  the  arrangement  of  matters,  but  are  divided,  as  its  ti- 
tle imports,  into  seven  parts,  and  each  part  subdivided  into  titles 
and  laws.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  say,  from  a  perusal  of  the 
work,  why  it  was  divided  into  seven  parts,  in  preference  to  any 
other  number.  Such  a  division  is  not  suggested  by  any  natural 
division  of  the  subject  matter,  and  a])pears  altogether  arbitrary. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  derived  that  name  from  the  number 
of  years  devoted  to  its  composition  ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  and 
more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  conjecture,  that  Al- 
])hon80,  as  well  as  Justinian,  retained  a  certain  respect  for  the  par- 
ticular number,  seven  ;  the  latter  having  divided  the  fifty  Books 
of  the  Pandects  into  seven  parts,  composed  of  unequal  numbers  of 
books,  not  arbitrarily,  as  he  asserts  in  his  preface,  but  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  virtues  of  that  number.  •*  Non  perperam  neque 
sine  ratione,  sed  ad  numerorum  naturam  et  harmoniam  respi- 
cientes."  But  we  look  in  vain  for  that  natural  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  matter,  suggested  by  the  threefold  objects  of  all  muni- 
cipal law,  persons,  things,  and  actions,  which  characterizes  the 
institutes  of  Justinian. 

Some  regulations  of  practice  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  called 
Del  Estilo,  had  been  esublished  in  1310,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Ordenamiento  de  Alcala,  in  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XL,  which 
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introduced  some  new  principles  relative  to  testaments,  and  some 
contracts  and  modes  of  proceeding.  The  laws  of  Toro,  eighty 
In  number,  were  promulgated  in  1505,  by  Ferdinand  and  Juana. 
They  regulate,  more  particularly,  the  forms  and  solemnities  of 
wills ;  prohibit  wives  from  becoming  security  for  their  husbands ; 
establish  the  quantum  which  a  father  may  give  to  one  of  his 
children,  over  and  above  the  others,  or  the  mejora  de  iercio  y 
guinfOj  and  the  rules  of  succession.  These  laws  had  been  preced- 
ed by  the  Ordonamiento  Real,  which  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated in  the  great  compilation  of  SfMnish  written  law,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  entitled  the  Recopilacion  de  Castilla.  This 
work  was  first  published  in  1567,  and  has  been  amended  and  en- 
larged at  different  periods.  It  was  intended  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion created  by  so  many  previous  codes  and  ordinances  ;  con- 
tains few  new  provisions  of  much  importance  ;  and  leaves  the 
authority  of  the  Partidas  generally  unimpaired.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  books,  and  subdivided  into  laws.  The  laws  of  Toro 
are  embraced  in  it. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  given  a  full  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  Spain  :  much  less  are  we  disposed  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute analysis  of  its  provisions.  The  Recopilacion  is  first  in  autho- 
rity, whenever  its  provisions  are  repugnant  to  former  enact- 
ments. But  the  Partidas,  which  have  alone  been  partially  trans- 
lated by  authority  of  the  state,  are  always  referred  to  as  embo- 
dying the  common  law  of  Spain,  unless  changed  or  abrogated 
by  the  Recopilacion.  So  conclusive  was  its  authority,  that  at 
one  period  it  was  a  capital  crime  in  Spain  to  cite  the  Roman 
law. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  necessarily  in- 
troduced the  trial  by  jury,  in  a  modified  form,  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  were  unknown  to  the  pre-existing  laws. 
The  legislative  council  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  borrowed 
largely  from  the  common  law,  but  principally  those  forms  of 
proceedings  necessary  to  confer  on  the  courts,  organized  under 
the  authority  of  the  Union,  efficient  powers.  But  in  the  adjudi- 
cations of  suits  between  individuals,  the  Spanish  jurisprudence 
was  the  sole  guide,  except  in  commercial  questions.  Those  laws 
were  all  written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  buried  under  an  im- 
mense mass  of  useless  matter  ;  and  although  they  were  illustrat- 
ed by  numerous  and  able  commentators,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  highest  tribunal  should  have  rendered  some  judgments, 
which,  by  subsequent  researches,  when  the  laws  came  to  be  bet- 
ter understood,  were  supposed  to  be  erroneous.  Feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  compilation  of  the  existing  laws,  in  English  and 
French,  the  prevailing  languages  of  the  country,  the  legislative 
council,  as  early  as  1806,  by  joint  resolution,  appointed  two  able 
jurisconsults  to  compile  and  prepare  a  civil  code  for  the  use  of 
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the  territofy.  They  were  directed  by  the  same  resolution,  ^^  to 
make  the  civil  kws,  by  which  this  territory  is  now  governed, 
the  ground-work  of  said  code/'  With  such  ample  and  indefinite 
powers,  the  two  jurisconsults  prepared  <<  the  Digest  of  the  Civil 
Laws  now  in  force  in  the  territory  of  Orleans,  with  altera^ 
tions  and  amendments,  adapted  to  the  present  system  of  sovern* 
ment,''  and  which  is  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
was  reported  to  the  legislature  in  1808,  and  adopted.  The  Act 
by  which  the  digest  or  code  was  established,  contains  the  follow- 
ing repealing  clause  ;  <Uhat  whatever  in  the  ancient  civil  laws 
of  this  territory,  or  in  the  territorial  statutes,  is  contrary  to  the 
dispositions  contained  in  said  digest,  or  irreconcilable  with  them, 
is  hereby  repealed."  In  the  body  of  the  code  are  some  express 
repeals ;  but  the  clause  above  recited  was  entirely  nugatory ; 
for  by  the  most  obvious  rule  of  construction,  if  the  dispositions 
of  the  new  code  were  repugnant  to  the  former  law,  it  was  tacitly 
repealed,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  declaration.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  the  code  came  to  be  considered  prtnci* 
pally  as  a  declaratory  law  \  and  instead  of  introducing  a  new 
system  to  stand  by  itself,  and  to  be  construed  by  its  own  con- 
text, it  was  regarded  as  an  imperfect  index  to  the  Spanish  law ; 
and  the  two  were  construed  together  as  statutes  in  pari  materia. 
Whenever  the  general  principle,  as  applicable  to  a  particular 
case,  was  the  same  in  both  systems,  and  the  Spanish  law  recog« 
nised  an  exception  not  expressly  retained  by  the  code,  nor  even 
mentioned,  the  exception  was  considered  as  still  existing.  Pre- 
scriptions or  limitations  of  actions  not  enumerated  in  the  code, 
were  declared  still  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the  ancient  laws.  The 
Spanish  law  was  still  considered  the  unwritieny  as  the  code  was 
the  uirillen  law  of  Louisiana.  The  compilers  adopted  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  even  copied  entire  titles, 
almost  literally  ;  but  the  rules  of  construction  applicable  to  the 
two  codes  were  entirely  different  The  Code  Napoleon  super- 
seded all  the  pre-existing  laws,  ordinances,  and  customs,  leaving 
none  in  operation,  except  certain  local  usages^  which  continued 
to  be  respected,  as  aiding  in  the  construction  of  certain  contracts; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  notices  to  be  given  to  lessees,  &c.  The 
clause  of  the  ordinance  by  which  the  Code  Napoleon  was  intro- 
duced, which  contains  the  express  repeal  of  t^  previous  laws,  is 
as  follows :  ^*  Qu'^  compter  du  jour  oQ  ces  k)is  sent  executoires, 
les  lois  Romaines,  les  ordonnances,  ies  coutumes  g6n6rales  ou  lo- 
cales, les  Statuts,  les  R6glements,  cessent  d'avoir  force  de  loi 
g^6rale  ou  particuli&re  dans  les  mati&res  qui  sont  I'objet  des 
dites  lois  composant  le  present  code.''  It  became,  therefore,  a 
text  entirely  unique,  to  which  the  tribunals  were  bound  to  con- 
form. And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  code  is  compos- 
ed  of  only  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  articles. 
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and  that  the  judges  are  not  to  refuse  to  decide  on  account  of  the 
silence,  obscurity,  or  insufficiency  of  the  law,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  many  cases  must  necessarily  arise,  in  which  the  courts 
will  be  guided  by  strong  or  more  remote  analogies,  or  by  natural 
equity.  Any  misapplication  of  a  particular  article  of  the  code, 
by  inferior  tribunals,  is  corrected  by  the  court  of  cassation,  which 
never  inquires  into  the  proper  or  improper  construction  of  a  con- 
tract, or  into  the  merits  of  any  case,  as  between  man  and  man, 
but  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  law  against  judicial  usurpation  or  misrepresentation.  <' La 
demande  en  cassation,'*  says  a  modern  commentator,  "estun 
nouveau  proces,  bein  moins  entre  les  parties  qui  figuraient  dans 
le  premier,  qu'  entre  Parrit  el  ia  ioL^^  In  Louisiana,  on  the 
contrary,  the  laws  of  Spain,  except  so  far  as  they  were  expressly 
abolished,  or  tacitly  abrogated,  by  a  clear  repugnance  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  code,  or  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  still  continued  in  full  vigour.  The  reports  of  cases 
decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  are  full  of  illustra- 
tions of  this  position  ;  and  every  year  has  evolved  from  the  abyss 
some  new  provision  of  law,  whose  existence  could  not  have 
been  suspected,  from  the  most  careful  pemsal  of  the  code  by  itself. 
The  lawyers  and  the  judges  are  constantly  digging  in  this  Hercu- 
laneum  of  legal  antiquities.  Their  progress  is  marked  by  piles 
of  learned  rubbish,  in  which  gleams  an  occasional  speck  of  ge- 
nuine ore  ;  the  ancient  and  the  modern  languages  are  brought 
into  play  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  some  of  the  briefs,  that 
counsel  had  adopted  the  maxim  of  Figaro  :  <' A  P6dant,  pedant 
et  demi,  qu'il  s'avise  de  parler  Latin,  j'y  suis  Grec.'* 

In  1819,  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  to  encourage  and  au- 
tliorizc  a  translation  of  such  parts  of  the  Partidas,  as  were  con- 
sidered to  have  the  force  of  law  in  the  state.  The  preamble  to 
the  Act,  alleges  as  a  motive,  "the  great  importance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  not  only  that  copies  of  the  laws  should  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  that  they  should  have  them  in  a  language  more  ge- 
nerally understood  than  the  Spanish."  The  translation  has  been 
faithfully  executed,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  it  with  the  ori- 
ginal, and  are  capable  of  judging  of  it  The  publication  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  English  language,  of  a  body  of  laws  so 
celebrated  as  the  JPartidas,  the  boast  of  Spain^  m'ay  be  regarded 
as  a  singular  event  f  and  it  contributed  to  throw  light  on  &e  ju- 
risprudence of  the  state,  at  once  obscure  and  heterogeneous. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  historical  facta, 
and  such  general  remarks,  as  suggested  themselves  in  our  pro- 
gress. We  are  sensible,  that  we  can  give  at  best  but  an  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  system,  by  any  analysis  compressed  within 
the  usual  limits  of  an  article  for  a  literary  journal.  In  pursuing 
our  inquiry,  we  must  suppose  our  readers  more  or  less  acquaint- 
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ed  with  the  prominent  features  of  the  Roman  law.  The  Insti* 
tutes  of  Justinian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  arrange  into 
three  classes,  ail  the  objects  and  purposes  of  municipal  law :  1st. 
Persons:  8d.  Things:  and,  3d<.  Actions.  The  subject  of  things, 
or  property,  is  considered  however  in  a  twofold  view ;  1st,  as 
to  the  nature,  kinds,  and  modifications  of  property ;  and,  2d, 
the  modes  of  acquiring  it — which  form  two  books.  The  code  of 
Louisiana,  omitting  actions  or  remedies  as  the  proper  subject  of 
a  distinct  code  regulating  the  practice  of  the  court,  conforms 
to  the  method  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  is  divided  into  three 
books.  I.  Of  persons:  U.  Of  things,  and  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  property  :  and.  III.  Of  the  different  modes  of  acquiring 
the  property  of  things. 

I.  Of  persons.  The  word  person,  is  used  abstractedly,  to  indi- 
cate the  reldtions  sustained  in  society  by  an  individual — his  re- 
lative duties,  obligations,  and  capacities,  or  incapacities — ^arising 
from  sex,  age,  marriage,  or  fraternity,  and  the  like ;  as  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,  guardian  and  ward. 
The  code  recognises  some  distinctions  unknown  to  the  common 
law;  and  to  these,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention.  Chil- 
dren, for  example,  are  either  legitimate,  natural,  or  bastard.  Na- 
tural children  are  those  born  of  an  illicit  union,  but  between 
whose  parents  there  existed  at  the  time  no  legul  impediment  to 
marry ;  and  who  may  be  either  lawfully  acknowledged  as  natural 
children,  and  entitled  in  some  cases,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter, 
to  receive  by  will,  or  even  inherit,  as  heirs,  from  their  natural 
parents ;  and  who  may  be  rendered  to  all  intents  legitimate,  on 
the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  parents,  by  a  dictation  to 
that  effect,  in  the  marriage  contract  Bastards  are  those  illegiti- 
mate children,  between  whose  parents  there  existed  a  legal  im- 
pediment, either  by  a  previous  marriage  of  one  of  them,  aflinity 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  or  colour.  They  are  incapable  of 
being  acknowledged  as  natural  children,  and  of  receiving  any 
thing  but  mere  alimony. 

Minority jjs  divided  into  two  periods.  Females  until  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  males  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  are  incapable  of 
any  contract,  and  their  persons  and  estates  are  protected  and  ad- 
ministered by  tutors.  Above  that  age,  they  pass  under  the  charge 
of  curators  ad  bona.  Tutors  are  either  natural,  such  as  the  sur- 
viving father  or  mother — or  testamentary,  when  the  surviving 
father  or  mother  appoints  a  tutor  by  last  will — or  dative,  such 
IS  are  appointed  by  the  judge,  in  default  of  the  former.  The 
code  requires  also  the  appointment  of  an  under  tutor,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  represent  the  minor,  when  his  interests  are  adverse  to 
those  of  the  tutor.  The  mother,  who,  in  her  widowhood,  is  the 
natural  tutrix  of  her  minor  children,  forfeits  that  right,  by  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage,  without  taking  the  advice  of  a  family 
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meeting.  Curators  are  appointed  by  tiie  judge,  who  is  bound  to 
appoint  the  person  indicated  by  the  minor  adult,  if  he  possess 
the  legal  qualifications.  Tutors  represent,  and  act  in  the  name  of 
their  pupils.  Curators,  on  tlie  contrary,  only  advise  and  assist 
the  minor  in  his  contracts  and  transactions ;  and  the  contracts  of 
an  adult  minor  for  necessaries,  even  without  the  sanction  of  his 
curators,  are  binding  on  him.  Minors  over  the  age  of  puberty, 
must  appear  as  parties  in  a  court  of  justice,  by  curators,  ad  litem. 
They  may  be  emancipated  by  their  father,  or,  if  they  have  no 
father,  by  their  mother,  after  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
by  a  declaration  before  a  notary  public  and  two  witnesses.  They 
are  emancipated,  ipso  facto,  by  marriage.  The  emancipated 
minor  is,  however,  incapable  of  alienating  his  real  estate,  or  of 
mortgaging  it  without  the  consent  of  the  judge,  and  of  a  family 
meeting,  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  or  certain  advantage; 
nor  can  he  validly  bind  himself  beyond  tlie  amount  of  one  year's 
revenue  of  his  estate.  Emancipated  minors,  engaged  in  com* 
merce,  are  considered  as  of  full  age  for  every  thing  which  con* 
cerns  their  trade. 

The  practice  of  adoption  is  abolished  by  the  code.  This  part 
of  the  code  provides  for  the  interdiction  of  insane  persons,  the 
administration  of  tlieir  estates,  by  a  curator  to  be  appointed  by 
the  judge,  and  it  provides  also  for  the  administration  of  the 
estates  of  absentees,  who  have  left  no  authorized  agent  for  that 
purpose. 

Marriage  by  the  code  is,  of  course,  considered  only  as  a  ci 
vil  contract  The  legal  capacity  to  contract,  commences  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  for  males,  and  twelve  for  females.  Marriages 
may  be  declared  null  and  void,  at  the  suit  of  one  of  the  parties, 
when  there  has  been  a  mistake  as  to  the  person,  or  when  the 
consent  has  been  extorted  by  violence.  No  causes  of  divorce, 
a  vinculo  matrimonii,  are  specified  in  the  code;  but  the  mar- 
riage is  dissolved,  when,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years  without 
news,  the  party  thus  deserted  contracts  a  second  marriage,  oa 
furnisiiing  proof  of  the  fact,  and  obtaining  permi^ion  of  the 
judge.  Separation  from  bed  and  board,  may  be  decreed  for  the 
following  causes.  The  husband  may  claim  it,  in  case  of  adultery 
on  the  part  of  his  wile ;  the  wife  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  only  when  he  maintains  his  concubine  in  their  com" 
mon  dwelling.  It  may  be  reciprocally  claimed  for  abandonment, 
excesses,  cruel  treatment,  or  outrages  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ren* 
der  their  living  together  insupportable-*for  public  defamation  of 
one  against  the  other — for  an  attempt  of  one  upon  the  life  of  the 
other.  The  wife  is  incapable  of  entering  into  any  contract,  with- 
out the  husband's  consent,  or  of  appearing  as  party  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  but  if  his  consent  be  abitrarily  and  unjustly  withheld, 
the  judge  may  give  pennisaion. 


.-.  '^i. 
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Tin's  part  of  the  code  treats  of  corporations  or  communities^ 
which  are  considered  as  political  personsi  and  mere  creatures  of 
the  law. 

II.  The  code  next  proceeds,  in  the  Second  Book,  to  treat;  of 
things,  as  the  objects  of  property,  and  of  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  that  property.  The  term  things^  embraces  every  object 
in  which  a  right  of  property  may  be  acquired,  not  only  visible 
and  tangible  in  a  physical  sense,  but  the  service  or  labour  of  in* 
dividuals,  which  we  may  have  a  right  to  enforce  or  require. 
Some  things  however  are  considered  as  common^  which  belong 
to  nobody,  and  in  which  no  permanent  right  of  property  can  be 
acquired ;  but  which  are  for  the  common  use  of  mankind — such 
as  air,  running  water,  the  sea  and  its  shores.  These  are  consi* 
dered  as  hors  de  commerce.  Others  are  considered  ^spubliCf  the 
property  of  which  belongs  tx)  the  community  or  nation — such  as 
seaports,  roads,  highways,  harbours,  and  navigable  rivers  and 
their  beds  while  covered  with  water.  The  use  of  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers  are  regarded  as  public ;  but  the  right  of  soil,  as 
vested  in  the  riparian  proprietor.  Among  public  things  are  class- 
ed such  as  belong  to  cities  and  corporations — such  as  walls, 
ditches,  the  streets  and  public  squares. 

The  second  distinction  of  things,  susceptible  of  private  pro- 
perty, is  Ihat  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  which  require  no  de- 
finition ;  a  third  distinction  is  that  of  moveable  and  immoveable. 

Some  things  are  considered  as  immoveable  by  their  nature — 
others  by  destination,  and  others  by  the  object  to  which  they 
apply.  Of  the  first  class  are  lands  and  edifices,  ungathered  crops, 
and  fruits,  and  pipes  used  for  conducting  water  to  houses.  Things 
which  the  owner  has  placed  on  an  estate,  for  its  service  and 
amelioration,  are  immoveable  by  destination — such  as  cattle  in- 
tended for  cultivation,  implements  of  husbandry,  seeds,  plants, 
fodder  and  manure,  and  pigeons  in  a  pigeon-house — bee-hives, 
mills,  kettles,  alembics,  tubs  and  casks,  and  other  machinery  for 
carrying  on  works ;  and,  in  general,  whatever  is  attached  to  the 
immoveable  permanently,  whether  for  use  or  ornament.  Im- 
moveables, by  the  obfect  to  which  they  apply,  arc  the  usvfruct 
of  immoveables — ntrmtudta  due  on  a  tract  of  land,  and  the  right 
of  action  to  recover  an  immoveable.  Slaves  are  declared  im- 
moveables, whatever  may  be  the  employment  to  which  they  are 
destined. 

The  term  moveables,  requires  no  definition.  Some  things, 
however,  are  considered  as  moveables  by  disposition  of  law — 
such  as  actions  and  obligations  for  the  prf^mcnt  of  money,  stock 
in  banks  and  other  joint  companies,  together  with  perpetual  rents 
and  annuities. 

After  these  simple  and  obvious  distinctions,  the  code  passes 
to  the  coDsiderttion  of  the  different  degrees  and  modifications  of 
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property.  The  full  and  entire  property  in  a  thin^,  consists  in 
the  right  of  using  and  enjoying  it,  the  right  of  disposing  of  it 
without  restraint,  and  the  right  of  preventing  others  from  inter- 
fering in  its  enjoyment  or  disposition.  In  the  restriction  of  this 
full  right,  consists  the  only  modification  of  property  recognised 
by  the  code.  One  may  be  the  proprietor  of  the  thing,  another 
may  have  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  it,  and  a  third  the  right 
to  exercise  certain  acts  of  ownership,  or  rather  to  restrict  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  owner,  to  his  exclusion.  Instead  therefore 
of  freeholds,  copyholds,  remainders,  and  reversions,  and  the 
complicated  distinctions  of  the  common  law,  the  different  estates 
are  extremely  simple.  There  are  but  three  kinds  of  limited  pro- 
perty— to  wit,  usvfruclj  use  and  habitation^  and  servitudes. 

1st  Usufruct  is  the  right  of  using  and  enjoying  a  thing,  the  pro- 
perty of  which  is  vested  in  another,  and  of  deriving  from  it  all  the 
advantages  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  without  altering  its  substance. 
Usufruct  is  a  real  right,  (jus  in  re,)  which  cannot  be  defeated  by 
any  alienation.  Although  the  usufructuary  has  a  right  to  ail  the 
fruits,  whether  natural  or  civil,  yet  crops  or  fruits  ungathered, 
when  the  right  expires,  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 
The  young  of  cattle  belong  to  the  usufructuary.  The  right  of 
usufruct  is  essentially  transferrable,  may  be  sold,  leased,  or  given 
away,  and  may  be  seized  by  the  creditors  of  the  usufructuary. 
Unless  expressly  exempted  by  the  title  which  confers  the  right, 
and  except  also  in  cases  of  usufruct  of  children's  property,  by 
the  father  or  mother,  the  usufructuary  is  bound  to  give  security 
to  enjoy  the  property  like  a  prudent  father  of  a  family.  If  there 
be  an  imperfect  usufruct  of  things,  liable  to  be  consumed  in  use, 
the  usufructuary  is  only  bound  to  restore  the  same  amount.  The 
young  of  slaves,  subject  to  usufruct,  belong  to  the  owner  in  full 
right  The  usufructuary  is  bound  to  make  only  such  repairs,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  property  in  such  a  state  as  it  was 
in,  at  the  time  he  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  he  can 
rpake  no  changes  in  the  destination  oi  the  property. 

The  right  is  generally  limited  to  the  lifetime  of  the  usufruc- 
tuary; but  it  may  have  a  different  limitation,  and  may  depend 
on  a  contingency.  A  corporation  cannot  be  constituted  usufruc- 
tuary, for  a  longer  time  than  thirty  years.  The  usufructuary  for- 
feits his  right,  who  commits  waste,  or  who  suffers  the  estate  to 
go  to  decay,  for  want  of  those  repairs  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
make ;  but  the  proprietor  who  re-enters  for  these  causes,  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  an  annual  sum,  to  be  fixed  by  the  courts. 

2d.  Use  and  habitation  {occupation)  are  still  more  restricted 
rights,  and  are  essentially  personal^  and  not  alienable.  Use  is  the 
right  of  enjoying  gratuitously,  for  one's  daily  wants,  the  thing, 
or  the  fruits  of  a  thing,  belonging  to  another,  without  prejudice 
to  the  right  of  property  ^  and  haoUation  in  the  right  of  dwelling 
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gratuitously  in  another  house.  He  who  has  the  use  only,  can  take 
such  fruits  alone  as  are  necessary  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his 
family.  He  is  liable  for  the  annual  charges  on  the  properW>  and 
for  casual  repairs.  ^ 

3d.  Servitudes  or  services  of  land,  embrace  what  are  termed,  we 
believe,  at  common  law,  easements.  They  are,  perhaps,  inaccu- 
rately defined  by  the  code,  to  be  a  charge  on  one  estate  for  the  uti- 
lity of  another  estate  belonging  to  a  different  proprietary.  The 
right  of  passing  over  a  neighbour's  land,  which  is  an  example,  im- 
plies the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  suffer  it,  and  that  ob- 
ligation constitutes  the  servitude  or  service.  It  is  a  restriction  of 
the  right  of  full  and  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his  property.  Servi- 
tudes either  result  from  the  natural  situation  of  contiguous  es- 
tates, are  imposed  by  obligation  of  law,  or  are  created  by  agree- 
ments. The  land  situated  below  is  subjected  to  the  burden  of 
receiving  the  water  which  runs  naturally  from  one  more  elevat- 
ed ;  and  this  service  can  neither  be  rendered  more  onerous  by  the 
superior  proprietor,  nor  can  it  be  impeded  by  embankments  be- 
low. The  owner  may  use  a  running  stream  within  the  limits  of 
his  land,  but  he  is  bound  to  return  it  to  its  accustomed  channel. 
This  title,  among  the  most  minute  and  curious  of  the  Roman 
law,  embraces  the  right  of  way,  of  drain,  of  prospect,  and  an  infi- 
nity of  others,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  a  crowded  popula- 
tion, of  which  it  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  an  enumeration. 

III.  The  third  book  treats  minutely  of  the  different  modes  of 
acquiring  property,  and  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  system  of  which  we  are  attempting  a  sketch. 
English  jurists  reduce  all  the  modes  of  acquiring  property  to 
two,  descent  and  purchase.  Such  a  division  is  evidently  obscure 
and  imperfect  The  Code  of  Louisiana  enumerates  seven.  The 
rules  applicable  to  each  and  all  its  subdivisions  embrace  the  prin- 
ciples of  hereditary  succession ;  every  species  of  contract  or  agree- 
ment, by  i^hich  property  may  be  affected  or  transferred  ;  all  the 
complicated  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens,  growing  out  of 
their  mutual  dealings  or  intercourse  ;  testaments,  donations,  the 
reservations  in  favour  of  forced  heirs,  the  rights  of  married 
women,  and  the  ample  guards  provided  for  the  protection  of 
their  property,  the  matrimonial  partnership  of  gains,  togetlier  with 
rules  for  construing  as  well  as  proving  contracts  and  agreements  ; 
all  these  matters  are  treated  of,  under  the  seven  following  heads, 
which  are  considered  as  distinct  modes  of  acquiring  property  : 

Ist  lAy  paternal  power. 

8d.  By  successions. 

Sd.  By  obligations  resulting  from  contracts  and  covenants. 

4th.  By  obligations  which  result  from  the  mere  act  of  the  per- 
flon,  without  covenant,  such  as  quasi  contracts  and  quasi  offences. 

5th.  By  accession  or  incorporation. 
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6th.  By  occupancy  and  prescription. 

7th.  Judgment  and  seizure. 

1st  ^he  property  acquired  by  what  is  called  the  paternal  power, 
is  merely  the  income  of  fruits  of  the  property  belonging  to  chil- 
dren, which  the  father  and  mother  acquire  during  marriage,  as 
usufructuaries,  until  the  age  of  majority,  or  the  emancipation  of 
their  childhood,  and  out  of  which  they  are  bound  to  provide 
support  and  education  (According  to  their  means.  If  a  separa- 
tion  from  bed  and  board  take  place,  the  right  of  usufruct  accrues 
exclusively  to  the  party  at  whose  suit  it  was  pronounced.  It  does 
not  extend  to  property  acquired  by  the  children,  by  their  own 
industry,  while  living  separately  from  their  parents. 

2d.  Succession,  considered  as  a  manner  of  acquiring  property, 
is  the  act  of  succeeding  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  de* 
ceased.  The  11 8th  novel  of  Justinian  forms  the  basis  of  the 
law  of  hereditary  succession  by  the  code ;  with  the  exception, 
that  by  the  novel,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  full  blood  of  the 
deceased,  concurred  with  his  ascendants,  and  the  estate  was 
equally  divided  between  them,  and  that  in  the  succession  of  bro- 
thers of  the  half  blood,  no  distinction  was  made  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  property  left  by  the  intestate. 

The  code  recognises  three  orders  of  heirs,  to  wit:  descendants, 
ascendants,  and  collaterals.  If  the  intestate  have  left  legitimate 
children,  ihey  all  inherit  equally,  without  regard  to  son,  or  pri- 
mogeniture, or  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  property.  Chil- 
dren of  deceased  children  concur  with  their  uncles  and  aunts,  ^t^re 
representaiioniSf  and  by  roots.  If  there  remains  only  grand- 
children, they  succeed  equally,  per  capilay  and  so  of  more  re- 
mote descendants. 

If  the  deceased  have  left  no  legitimate  descendants,  his  estate 
goes  to  his  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  or 
other  ascendants,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  brothers  and  sisters^ 
or  other  collaterals.  In  the  ascending  line,  the  nearest  in  degree 
excludes  the  more  remote  ^  if  there  be  two  in  the  same  degree, 
they  inherit  equally.  If  there  be  a  grandfather  and  grandmother 
in  one  line,  and  only  one  grand  parent  in  the  other  line,  the  as- 
cendant who  is  alone  on  one  side,  receives  one  half,  and  the 
other  two  the  half  between  them.  Representation  does  not  take 
place  in  the  ascending  line. 

In  default  of  descendants  and  ascendants,  the  estate  devolves 
on  the  collateral  relations  of  the  deceased.  When  he  has  left  only 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  full  blood,  they  inherit  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  collaterals  ;  but  if  there  be  brothers,  and  the  children  of 
other  brothers  deceased,  also  of  the  full  blood,  such  children 
come  in  by  representation,  and  the  estate  is  divided  per  stirpes. 
The  same  rules  apply,  when  only  brothers  of  the  halt  blood  sur- 
vive \  but  if  the  deceased  has  left  both  brothera  of  the  full  and 
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of  the  half  blood,  the  former  exclude  the  latter.  This  preroga- 
tive of  the  full  blood  exists  only  in  favour  of  brothers  and  their 
children,  to  the  exclusion  of  half  brothers,  and  their  children.  The 
more  remote  descendants  of  the  whole  blood  will  not  exclude 
those  of  the  half  blood.  When  the  intestate  has  left  no  brothers 
of  the  full  blood,  but  half  brothers  both  on  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal side,  such  brothers  and  their  children  exclude  all  other 
collateral  kindred,  as  representing  their  deceased  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  brothers  on  the  paternal  side  inherit  the  property 
which  came  through  the  father,  and  those  on  the  mother's  side, 
that  which  was  derived  from  her ;  and  the  property  acquired  by 
himself  by  any  other  title  is  equally  divided  between  the  two 
branches.  Nephews  and  nieces  are  preferred  to  uncles  and  aunts, 
although  in  the  same  degree.  Among  other  collaterals,  the  nearer 
exclude  the  more  remote,  and  the  distribution  is  made  per  ca- 
pita. 

Irregular  successions  are  those,  in  which  the  surviving  hus- 
band or  wife,  or  natural  children,  duly  acknowkdgedy  are  called 
to  the  inheritance.  The  rule  in  relation  to  natural  children  is  va- 
riant They  are  called  to  the  inheritance  of  their  mother,  when 
she  has  left  no  legitimate  descendants,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
father  and  mother,  or  other  descendants;  but  they  inherit  as  heirs 
from  their  father,  only  in  default  of  other  relatives,  either  ascend- 
ant, descendant,  or  collateral, or  surviving  wife,  and  only  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  state.  But  natural  children,  even  thus  admitted  as 
heirs,  do  not  take  by  representation  what  their  fathers  or  mothers 
might  have  been  entitled  to,  as  heirs  of  their  lawful  relations.  The 
estates  of  natural  children  themselves  are  inherited  by  their  sur- 
viving fathers  or  mothers,  or  in  default  of  them,  by  their  natural 
brothers  and  sisters. 

The  surviving  wife  succeeds  to  her  husband's  estate,  when  not 
separated  from  bed  and  board,  if  he  has  left  neither  legitimate 
descendants,  ascendants,  nor  collateral  relations,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  natural  children  ;  but  the  natural  children  of  the  wife 
are  preferred  to  the  surviving  husband,  who  inherits  from  her 
only  in  preference  to  the  state.  But  these  irregular  heirs  do  not 
succeed  of  full  right ;  they  are  bound  to  give  security  on  taking 
possession,  to  restore  to  an  heir,  if  one  should  appear,  having  a 
better  right  When  no  heir  presents  himself,  the  estate  is  consi- 
dered as  vacant,  is  administered  by  a  curator,  and  the  proceeds, 
after  paying  the  debts,  are  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

Presumptive  heirs  may  be  excluded  from  the  inheritance  at 
the  suit  of  the  next  in  order,  for  unworthiness,  which  is  defined 
by  the  code.  Those  who  are  convicted  of  having  killed  or  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  deceased,  unless  justifiable  or  excusable^ 
those  who  have  instituted  any  accusation,  declared  to  be  calum- 
nious, and  those  who  being  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  de- 
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ceased,  have  not  denounced  it  to  justice,  are  declared  unworthy 
and  incapable  of  inheriting. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  administration  of  estates,  which 
appears  to  have  been  lamely  provided  for  by  the  code,  nor  into 
all  the  minute  steps  relating  to  the  liabilities  of  the  heirs,  and 
the  partition  of  the  estate.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
each  heir  is  bound  only  for  his  proportion  of  the  debts;  and  that, 
in  the  distribution,  the  most  rigid  exactness  is  observed  in  mak- 
ing the  portion  of  each  equal.  Children  coming  to  the  succes- 
sion of  their  father,  are  obliged  to  collate,  or  bring  back,  either 
in  nature  or  value,  all  the  donations  or  advantages  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  lifetime  of  the  father ;  and  the  whole  is  made  into 
a  mass,  unless  such  donation  were  expressly  declared  to  be  an 
extra  portion.  The  rules  relative  to  collation  among  co-heirs,  are 
founded  on  the  principles  of  justice,  and  on  the  most  perfect 
equality. 

The  next  title  of  the  code  treats  of  the  gratuitous  disposition 
of  property  by  donation,  to  take  effect  in  the  lifetime  of  the  do- 
nor, (inter  vivos,)  or  after  his  decease,  (mortis  causd.)  Item- 
braces  the  important  matter  of  testaments,  and  their  solemnities, 
the  restriction  on  the  disinherison  of  forced  heirs,  the  portions 
to  such  heirs,  and  the  quantum  which  may  be  disposed  of  to 
their  prejudice.  Wc  will  endeavour  to  give  a  short  view  of  those 
peculiar  features  of  the  system  under  examination,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  tedious  to  our  readers. 

The  first  and  highest  natural  duty  of  a  man,  in  society,  is  to 
provide  for  those  to  whom  he  gives  existence,  and  next  for  those 
to  whom  he  owes  it.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  law  of  suc- 
cession and  donation,  as  established  by  the  civil  law,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Code  of  Louisiana.  Parents  and  children  are  considered  as 
forced  heirs;  and  they  cannot,  by  any  evasion,  be  deprived  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  property  of  those,  from  whom  the  law  entitles 
them  to  inherit  the  whole,  except  for  certain  causes  specified  in 
the  code.  Thus  the  law  endeavours  to  a  certain  extent  to  enforce 
the  natural  obligation  ;  and  every  man  is  constituted,  as  it  were, 
the  trustee  of  that  class  of  his  presumptive  heirs,  and  he  is  under 
a  legal  incapacity  to  defeat  their  right  This  portion  is  called  the 
legitime.  The  reserved  portion  or  legitime  of  legitimate  de- 
scendants, is  four-fifths  of  the  property  of  the  parent,  and  he  can 
dispose  gratuitously  of  only  one-fifth.  That  of  ascendants  com4ng 
to  the  succession  of  their  children,  is  two-thirds,  leaving  one- 
third  as  the  disposable  portion.  If  there  be  no  forced  heirs,  there 
exists  no  restriction,  except  in  relation  to  natural  children,  who, 
if  incestuous  or  adulterous,  cannot  receive  more  than  bare  ali- 
xnony;  and,  if  duly  acknowledged,  are  capable  of  receiving 
either  by  testament  or  donation,  inter  vivos,  one-third  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  natural  parent,  if  be  has  left  any  legitimate  ascend- 
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antfl— ODe-half,  if  he  leaves  only  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  three- 
fourths,  if  only  more  remote  collaterals.  In  such  cases,  they  are 
less  favoured  than  strangers.  Donations  which  exceed  the  dispo- 
sable portion,  in  any  of  these  cases,  are  not  void  for  the  whole, 
but  only  reducible;  and  may  be  declared  valid,  as  far  as  the  dis- 
posable portion ;  and,  in  case  of  several  successive  donations,  the 
last  roust  be  first  attached.  Every  species  of  substitution  (entail) 
is  abolished. 

Donations,  inter  vivos,  are  irrevocable,  except  for  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  the  donee — for  non-performance  of  conditions;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  birth  of  a  child  to  the  donor. 
Ingratitude  is  evinced,  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  donee  to 
take  the  life  of  the  donor — by  cruel  treatment,  crimes,  or  griev- 
ous injuries  towards  him,  and  by  refusing  him  food  when  in  dis- 
tress ;  but  the  action  of  revocation  must  be  instituted  within  one 
year  after  the  act  of  ingratitude  complained  of.  The  subsequent 
birth  of  a  child,  or  even  the  legitimation  by  marriage,  of  a  natu- 
ral child,  born  after  the  donation,  revokes  the  donation,  ipso 
jure ;  nor  is  it  restored  by  the  dea^  of  the  child. 

Donations,  mortis  caui^  can  only  be  made  by  testament,  ex- 
cept those  by  marriage  contract ;  which  is  regarded  by  the  law 
with  peculiar  favour.  The  code  has  provided  a  variety  of  forms 
of  testaments,  and  leaves  it  to  the  citizen  to  choose  what  form 
he  pleases ;  but  the  solemnities  required  for  each  class  of  testa- 
ments are  of  strict  law,  and  a  deviation  from  them  is  fatal.  Tes- 
taments are  either  nuncupativcj  mystic^  or  ohgraphic.  Nuncu- 
pative wills  are  either  by  public  act,  or  under  private  signature  ; 
and  tlie  first  requires  a  notary  public  and  three  witnesses,  resid- 
ing in  the  place ;  or  five,  if  not  residing  in  the  place.  It  must  be 
signed  by  the  testator,  and  written  by  the  notary,  as  dictated — 
it  must  be  read  to  the  testator  in  presence  of  the  witnesses,  and 
express  mention  must  be  made  of  all  these  formalities.  The  se- 
cond may  be  written  by  any  one,  but  requires  the  presence  of 
five  witnesses  of  the  place,  and  seven  if  otherwise,  or  it  will 
suffice  if  the  testator  produce  the  will  already  written,  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  his  testament  in  the  presence  oi  the  same  number 
of  witnesses.  The  mystic  will,  testamentum  in  scripiis  of  the 
Roman  law,  must  be  signed  by  the  testator.  The  paper  contain* 
ing  it  is  sealed  up,  or  covered  with  a  sealed  envelope,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  testator  to  the  notary  and  seven  witnesses,  to  whom 
he  declares,  that  the  paper  contains  his  testament  The  notary 
then  draws  up  a  superscription  on  the  same  paper,  or  the  enve- 
lope, certifying  the  act  of  presentation,  and  the  declaration  of 
the  testator;  which  is  signed  by  the  testator,  notary,  and  wit- 
nesses. The  olographic  form  of  testament  is  the  most  simple  and 
most  safe — no  other  formality  is  required,  than  that  it  should  be 
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entirely  written,  signed,  and  dated  in  the  proper  handwriting  of 
the  testator. 

It  is  only  by  testament,  that  a  forced  heir  either  in  the  de- 
scending or  ascending  iine  can  be  disinherited,  and  that  by  name, 
and  expressly  and  for  a  just  cause  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
will.  The  causes  for  which  a  child  may  be  disinherited,  are 
twelve  in  number;  1st,  striking  the  parent,  or  raising  the  hand 
to  strike ;  2d,  cruelty — a  crime  or  grievous  injury  towards  the 
parent;  3df  an  attempt  to  take  his  life;  4th,  accushig  the  parent 
of  a  capital  crime,  except  treason ;  5th,  refusing  him  sustenance, 
having  the  mean*  to  furnish  it;  6th,  neglecting  to  take  care  of  a 
parent  become  insaiie ;  7th,  refusing  to  ransom  him  from  capti- 
vity ;  8th,  using  coercion  to  prevent  a  parent  from  making  a  will ; 
9th,  incestuous  commerce  with  the  father's  wife ;  10th,  refusing 
to  bail  a  parent  out  of  prison;  ilth,  marrying  without  parent's 
consent,  while  a  minor;  12th,  a  daughter  refusing  a  suitable  esta- 
blishment in  marriage,  to  lead  a  life  of  prostitution.  The  first 
ten  of  the  above  causes,  justify  the  disinherison  of  grandchildren. 
The  causes  for  which  ascendants  may  be  validly  disinherited  by 
their  descendants,  are  equally  precise,  and  are  eight  in  number. 
1st,  if  the  parent  has  accused  the  child  of  a  capital  crime,  except 
treason;  2d,  an  attempt  to  take  his  life;  3d,  using  violence  to 
prevents  child  from  making  a  will;  4th,  refusing  sustenance; 
5th,  neglecting  to  take  care  of  a  child  insane;  6th,  neglecting  to 
ransom  him  ^om  captivity;  7th,  if  one  of  the  ascendants  has 
attempted  another's  life,  he  may  be  disinherited  by  the  descend- 
ant; 8th,  incestuous  commerce  with  the  son's  wife. 

The  same  title  contains  the  restrictions  on  the  liberality  of  hus- 
band and  wife  towards  each  other,  by  marriage  settlement  or 
otherwise.  It  also  maintains  the  principles  of  the  ^^Edit  des  se* 
condes  n5ces"  in  France,  the  work  of  the  Chancellor  De  I'Ho- 
pital,  which  forbids  a  man  or  woman  who  contracts  a  second 
marriage,  having  children  by  a  previous  one,  from  giving  to  the 
second  husband  or  wife,  more  than  the  least  child's  portion,  and 
that  only  in  usufruct;  and  in  no  case  can  the  donation  exceed 
one-fifth  of  the  donor's  estate. 

dd.  The  code  proceeds  to  the  third  means  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty— to  wit,  by  the  effect  of  obligations,  resulting  from  con- 
tracts. But,  before  entering;  in  detail  into  the  minute  considera- 
tion of  the  vast  variety  of  agreements  and  contracts,  and  the 
rules  peculiar  to  each,  it  developes  those  principles  in  the  ab- 
stract, .which  are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  engagements, 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  agreements  of  parties.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  the  Roman  law  of  contrmcts,  divested  of  some  of 
its  refinements  and  subtleties.  It  is  that  part  of  Roman  Juria- 
prudence,  which  displays  in  the  greatest  perfection  profound 
wisdom  and  equity,  and  that  acute  logic  which  have  made  it  to 
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be  considered  as  among  the  most  perfect  forms  of  written  rea- 
son. Whoever  has  studied  the  character  of  Rome,  only  in  the 
history  of  her  military  achievements,  in  her  monuments,  and 
her  political  organization,  has  not  formed  a  full  and  adequate 
conception  of  her  real  greatness  as  an  intellectual  people.  Her 
provinces  were  conquer^  by  barbarians ;  her  political  power  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist;  vast  improvements  have  been  made 
in  political  science;  new  nations,  springing  from  her  ruins,  have 
attained  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  Rome  ever  knew;  and 
yet  the  Roman  law  still  maintains  its  supremacy— its  spirit  is  in* 
fused  into  all  the  civil  institutions  of  Southern  Europe.  Rome, 
through  the  medium  of  her  jurisprudence,  is  still  the  great  mis- 
tress of  human  affiiirs,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  of  men  in  the  social  state;  and  her  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  regions  where  her  victorious  eagles  never  flew. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  every  other  monument  of  her 
power  and  greatness  were  destroyed — if  nothing  had  survived 
of  her  eloquence  and  poetry,  enough  would  still  remain  in  the 
body  of  her  laws,  and  the  writings  of  her  jurisconsults,  to  give 
us  the  highest  idea  of  her  moral  grandeur  as  a  nation.  It  is  by  no 
means  our  intention  to  .analyse  this  part  of  the  Code  of  Liouisiana. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  writings  of 
Pothier,  and  particularly  his  treatise  on  Obligations,  as  the  guide 
of  the  compilers  of  the  code.  Nor  would  we  be  understood  as 
speaking  disparagingly  of  the  common  law,  nor  in  terms  of  unqua- 
lified praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  In  relation  to  some  con- 
tracts, the  common  law  perhaps,  furnishes  rules  more  broad  and 
applicable  in  the  practical  afiairs  of  life ;  and,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  civilians  sometimes  push  their  distinctions  and  in- 
ductions to  a  very  metaphysical  nicety,  and  leave  the  line  be- 
tween ethics  and  jurisprudence — that  line  which  separates  the 
empire  of  conscience  from  that  of  the  civil  power,  exceedingly 
shadowy  and  undefined. 

Among  the  most  important  contracts  treated  of  in  this  part  of 
the  code,  is  that  which  regulates  the  pecuniary  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  married  persons,  in  relation  to  strangers,  and  between 
themselves.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  by  the  civil  law  mar- 
riage was  not  originally  a  means  of  acquiring  property  ;  that  the 
husband,  so  far  from  acquiring  even  the  personal  effects  of  his 
wife,  was  not  entitled  to  the  administration  of  her  property  ;  but 
the  community  of  gains,  as  established  by  the  customary  law  in 
France,  transferred  to  the  husband  subsUmtially  the  personal  or 
moveable  property  of  the  wife.  In  Louisiana,  whenever  a  mar- 
riage is  contracted  without  any  special  stipulations  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  community  of  gains  takes  place,  by  operation  of  law,  in 
relation  to  their  future  acquisitions,  but  the  property  previously 
owned  by  the  wife,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  does  not 
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compose  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade.  It  is  composed  only  of  the 
profits  of  Uie  property  of  which  the  husband  has  the  ad  minis- 
tration,  of  the  produce  of  their  reciprocal  industry,  and  of  all  the 
property  acquired  during  the  marriage,  by  both  or  either,  except 
donations  made  to  one  of  the  parties,  or  an  inheritance  falling  to 
either.  By  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  moveable  effects  of  the  wife 
and  husband  before  marriage,  fall  into  the  community,  and  their 
moveable  debts  are  equally  a  charge  on  it ;  moveable  property, 
acquired  by  inheritance  during  the  marriage,  also,  by  the  law  of 
France,  enters  into  the  community.  In  Louisiana,  it  is  other- 
wise ^and  each  is  only  liable  for  his  own  debts  contracted  before 
marriage.  The  husband,  in  relation  to  the  common  acquisitions, 
is  the  absolute  master  and  head  of  the  partnership  ;  he  may  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  without  the  wife's  consent  But  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage,  she,  or  her  heirs,  may  exonerate  herself 
from  the  payment  of  any  of  the  debts,  by  renouncing  the  com- 
munity ;  but  if  she  accepts,  or  intermeddles,  she  is  liable  for  one 
half  of  the  debts,  and  is  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  property 
which  remains.  On  renouncing,  she  is  entitled  to  take  back  what 
she  brought  into  marriage.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wife  has  no 
vested  right  in  the  property  acquired  as  above  stated,  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  ;  that  her  right  is  altogether  eventual, 
and  depends  upon  her  own  option.  She  is  allowed  time  to  deli- 
berate whether  she  will  accept  or  renounce  ;  and  on  accepting, 
either  tacitly  or  expressly,  she  becomes  irrevocably  liable  for  one 
half  of  the  debts  contracted  during  marriage,  out  of  her  own  pri- 
vate fortune. 

But  the  parties  have  a  right,  by  previous  contract,  to  regulate 
their  pecuniar}^  interests  otherwise,  and  as  they  please,  provided 
their  agreement  do  not  tend  to  alter  the  legal  order  of  descents, 
nor  to  derogate  from  the  legitimate  authority  of  tlie  husband,  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  contain  nothing  contrary  to  good 
morals.  They  may  stipulate  that  their  future  acquisitions  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  any  state  of  the  Union,  and  renounce 
the  laws  of  Louisiana  in  that  particular,  that  there  shall  exist  no 
community  of  property,  or  a  modified  one.  We  have  already 
seen  what  donations  they  are  capable  of  making  to  each  other, 
in  consideration  of  marriage,  and  under  what  modifications. 

The  most  usual  convention  by  marriage  contract,  is  the  set- 
tlement of  dowry.  By  dowry,  is  meant  that  property  which 
the  wife  brings  to  the  husband  to  aid  in  supporting  the  charges 
of  matrimony.  Whatever  is  settled  on  her  by  the  contract,  either 
by  herself  or  parents,  or  even  strangers,  whether  in  money  or 
otherwise,  constitutes  her  dowry.  It  can  neither  be  settled  nor 
augmented  during  marriage.  The  husband  alone  has  the  adminis- 
tration, and  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it,  except  on  a  separation 
of  property  when  it  is  in  danger  from  the  dimipation  and  extra- 
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ya^nce  of  the  husband.  If  it  consist  of  moveable  effects,  esti- 
mated by  the  contract,  they  become  the  property  of  the  husband, 
and  the  estimated  value  wliich  he  owes  her,  constitutes  the  dow- 
er, and  its  restitution  is  secured  by  a  tacit  mortgage  on  all  the 
immoveables  of  the  husband  and  of  the  community.  But  im- 
moveables settled  as  dowry,  even  with  an  estimation,  remain  the 
property  of  the  wife,  unless  expressly  declared  otherwise.  The* 
dowry  is  inalienable,  even  with  the  consent  of  both  husband  and 
wife,  unless  express  authority  be  given  to  the  purpose  by  the 
marriage  contract,  except  for  the  establishment  of  the  wife's 
children  by  a  former  marriage  with  the  husband's  consent ;  and 
if  he  refuse  them,  with  the  authorization  of  the  judge,  provided 
in  the  last  case,  the  husband  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dowry.  They  may  also  give  the  dotal  effects  for  the 
establishment  of  their  common  children.  They  may  likewise 
cause  the  dotal  effects  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  judge,  after  advertisements,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  the  husband  or  wife  from  jail ;  of  supplying  the  fa- 
mily with  food  ;  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  wife,  or  of  the  per- 
son who  settled  the  dowry,  of  a  date  certain,  anterior  to  the 
marriage  ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  heavy  repairs,  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  preserving  the  immoveables  ;  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  partition  of  the  same  with  a  co-proprietor.  The  husband 
in  the  administration  of  the  dowry,  is  bound  by  the  obligations 
of  an  usufructuary. 

That  property  of  the  wife  which  is  not  settled  as  dowry,  is 
called  paraphernal,  or  extradotal.  Her  husband  has  not  neces- 
sarily the  administration  of  it,  but  she  cannot  alienate  it  without 
his  consent.  The  husband's  estate,  when  he  has  the  administra- 
tion by  her  consent,  is  tacitly  mortgaged  f6r  the  performance  of 
the  obligations  of  an  usufructuary. 

The  code  makes  ample  provision  for  the  surviving  husband  or 
wife,  in  cases  of  great  disparity  of  fortune,  whenever  provision 
has  not  been  made  adequately,  either  by  testament  or  otherwise, 
by  what  is  termed  the  marital  portion.  Where  either  party  dies 
rich,  leaving  the  survivor  in  necessitous  circumstances,  such  sur- 
vivor has  a  right  to  take  out  of  the  estate  in  full  property  one 
fourth,  if  there  be  no  children  ;  the  same  in  usufruct,  if  there 
be  but  three,  or  a  smaller  number  of  children  ;  and  if  more  than 
three  children,  then  only  a  child's  portion  in  usufruct,  and  is  lia- 
ble to  account  for  any  legacy  in  his  or  her  favour. 

The  contract  of  sale  is  next  treated  of  by  the  code.  We  should 
hardly  be  pardoned  an  analysis  of  the  rules  of  this  contract  We 
cannot  avoid  noticing,  however,  a  few  particulars,  in  which  the 
civil  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  common  law.  The  code  dis- 
tinguishes those  circumstances  which  constitute  the  essence^  from 
those  which  are  only  of  the  nature  of  a  sale.  O0I7  three  things 
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constitute  its  essence,  to  wit :  a  thin^  sold ;  a  price ;  and  the  consent 
of  parties  legally  expressed.  It  follows  that,  as  "between  the  par- 
ties, a  sale  is  complete,  and  the  property  is  transferred  by  the  mere 
consent  of  parties;  but  in  relation  to  third  persons,  it  is  necessa- 
sary  there  should  be  actual  delivery  of  moveables,  and  as  re- 
spects immoveables,  that  the  written  contract  should  be  record- 
ed. By  the  Roman  law,  the  property  vested  only  by  delivery. 
**  Traditionibus  non  nudis  conventionibus  dominia  venim  trans- 
feruntur.''  That  which  is  only  of  the  nature  of  a  sale,  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  agreement,  and  yet  the  contract  remain  per- 
fect. Warranty  is  that  of  nature.  He  who  sells  by  a  necessary 
implication,  warrants  the  thing  sold,  if  the  parties  be  silent  on 
the  subject;  hut  they  may  stipulate  that  the  vendor  does  not 
warrant,  or  that  the  warranty  shall  only  be  a  modified  one.  The 
extreme  simplicity  of  conveyances  may  be  inferred  from  these 
principles.  In  case  of  eviction,  the  vendor  is  liable  to  restore  the 
price  paid,  to  refund  the  revenues,  or  fruits,  or  mean  profits, 
when  the  purchaser  has  been  ordered  to  pay  them  to  the  party 
evicting  him,  together  with  the  costs  of  suit,  and  other  inci- 
dental damages  ;  and  he  is  bound  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  the 
useful  improvements  made  by  him.  And  if  the  thing  has  risen 
in  value,  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  increased  value,  at  the  time  of 
the  eviction.  If  the  vendor  sold  in  bad  faith,  he  is  even  liable  to 
pay  expenses  laid  out  in  mere  embellishments. 

The  principles  of  the  contract  of  sale  apply  to  the  assignment 
of  debts  and  incorporeal  rights,  other  than  papers  governed  by 
the  lex  mcrcatoria,  or  choses  in  action.  The  transfer  is  complete 
by  the  consent  of  parties,  and  surrendering  the  evidence  of  the 
claim.  But  so  far  as  third  persons  are  concerned,  the  assignment 
is  incomplete,  until  notice  has  been  given  to  the  debtor.  This 
notice  is  equivalent  to  the  delivery  of  moveables,  and  until  it 
has  been  given,  the  debt  assigned,  is  liable  to  be  attached  in  the 
hands  of  the  debtor,  by  the  creditor  of  the  original  creditor, 
or  assignor.  He  who  sells  a  debt,  warrants  its  existence,  but  not 
the  solvency  of  the  debtor,  unless  specially  stipulated.  The  as- 
signor parts  with  his  whole  interest,  and  suit  cannot  be  maintain- 
ed in  his  name  for  the  use  of  the  assignee,  as  at  common  law. 
He  against  whom  a  litigious  right  has  been  sold,  has  a  right  to 
cxonerute  himself,  on  paying  only  what  the  assignee  has  given 
for  it,  together  with  interest.  No  claim  is  considered  as  litigious, 
unless  a  suit  has  already  been  brought  in  relation  to  it 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  code  through  the  full  and 
clear  development  of  the  principles,  which  govern  the  contracts 
of  exchange,  letting  and  hiring,  partnership,  loan  for  consump- 
tion, (mutuum,)  loan  for  use,  (commodatum,)  deposit  and  man- 
date, or  commission ;  and  that  class  called  aleatory.  We  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  those  elementary  writers,  who  were 
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the  e^uides  of  the  legislators,  particularly  the  works  of  Pothier. 
We  cannot  forbear,  however,  making  a  single  remark  on  the  sub- 
ject of  interest,  as  regulated  by  the  code.  It  is  considered  either 
as  constitutional  or  legal.  It  is  lawful  to  stipulate  an  interestat  ten 
per  cent.,  but  the  agreement  must  be  in  writing;  and  the  proof 
of  it,  by  witnesses,  is  not  permitted.  When  no  inflsrest  is  agreed 
on  by  the  parties,  the  rate  established  by  law  is  five  per  cent ; 
but  it  does  not  begin  to  run  from  the  day  the  debt  falls  due,  as 
at  common  law,  but  from  the  commencement  of  a  suit  for  its  re- 
covery— except  when  the  debt  is  due  for  the  price  of  immove- 
ables or  slaves,  or  their  property,  which  yields  revenues  or  fruits. 
We  next  pass  to  the  important  title  of  mortgages  and  privi- 
leges, which  presents  peculiarities  worthy  of  a  more  ample  no- 
tice than  we  have  room  to  give  it.  Mortgage,  the  hypotheca  of 
the  Roman  law,  is  a  real  right  in  an  immoveable  belonging  to  a 
debtor,  tending  to  secure  the  performance  of  an  obligation,  by 
means  of  the  preference  which  it  gives  to  the  creditor  or  mort- 

Sgee  over  other  creditors.  It  gives  only  a  lien,  without  trans- 
rring  either  the  title  or  possession  of  the  thing  subject  to  it 
The  failure  to  pay  the  debt  or  perform  the  obligations^  which  it 
is  intended  to  secure,  does  not  vest  the  title  in  the  mortgagee. 
It  gives  him  only  the  right  to  have  the  property  sold,  and  to  be 
paid  out  of  its  price,  in  preference  to  other  creditors  of  the  mort- 
gagor; and  his  right  adheres  to  the  property  itself,  into  whose- 
soever hands  it  may  pass.  Mortgages  are  of  three  classes :  1st 
That  which  results  from  an  express  agreement  in  writing  be- 
tween the  debtor  and  creditor,  and  is  called  the  conventional 
mortgage;  2d.  Judicial,  which  results  from  a  judgment  render- 
ed against  a  debtor,  from  the  day  of  its  rendition :  and,  3d. 
Tacit  or  legal  mortgages,  which  exist  by  virtue  of  the  law  alone. 
Conventional  and  judicial  mortgages  have  no  effect  against  third 
persons,  until  recorded  or  registered  in  the  office  of  the  register 
of  mortgages.  Tacit  or  legal  mortgages  exist  without  any  agree- 
ment, on  all  the  property  of  the  debtor.  The  minor  has  such  a 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  his  tutor,  which  dates  and  takes 
effect,  from  the  day  of  his  appointment — ^the  wife  on  her  hus- 
band's estate,  for  the  restitution  of  her  dowry  and  dotal  effects, 
alienated  by  her  husband,  which  she  brought  into  marriage— for 
the  restitution  of  similar  effects  accrued  to  her  during  nriarriage — 
to  indemnify  her  against  debts  contracted  by  her  jointly  with 
him,  and  to  replace  her  hereditary  property  alienated  for  his  be- 
nefit Numerous  other  tacit  mortgages,  in  similar  cases,  arc  enu- 
merated by  the  code,  which  create  such  a  confusion  of  incum- 
brances, that  it  is  dangerous  to  deal  with  a  man  whose  situation 
in  the  general  relations  of  society  is  not  well  understood.  No 
public  notice  by  registry,  is  required  to  give  legal  mortgages 
effect  against  third  persons,  and  those  secret  liens  attach  to  all 
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the  immoveables,  present  and  future,  of  the  debtor.  This  evil  was 
partially  remedied  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  in  1813.  Mort- 
gages are  either  general  or  special — general  when  they  affect  all 
the  immoveables  of  the  debtor,  present  and  future  ;  and  special 
when  only  specific  property  is  affected.  Moveables  are  not  sub- 
ject to  mortgage. 

On  the  failure  of  payment  of  the  sum  secured  by  mortgage, 
the  remedy  of  the  mortgage  creditor  varies  according  to  the 
evidence  of  his  right,  and  according  to  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
perty. If  the  contract  be  evidenced  by  an  authentic  act,  that  is 
an  act  passed  before  a  notary  public  and  two  witnesses,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  importing  a  confession  of  judgment;  and,  if  the  pro- 
perty be  still  in  possession  of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  may,  on 
making  oath  that  the  debt  is  due,  obtain  from  a  judge  in  cham- 
bers, a  summary  order  of  seizure  and  sale ;  and  the  property  is 
sold  as  under  an  ordinary  fieri  facias.  But  if  the  title  be  not  au- 
thentic, judgment  must  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  And  if 
the  property  has  been  alienated,  even  when  the  title  is  authen- 
tic, a  judgment  must  be  first  obtained,  and  its  seizure  may  then 
be  ordered,  on  producing  a  copy  of  the  mortgage,  and  a  copy  of 
the  judgment,  supported  by  the  oath  of  the  creditor,  that  the 
amount  is  due  and  unpaid,  and  that  the  property  is  in  possession 
of  a  third  person ;  but  it  cannot  be  seized,  until  after  ten  days' 
notice  to  the  third  possessor,  who  has  a  right  within  that  delay, 
either  to  pay  the  debt,  or  abandon  the  property  to  be  sold,  or 
make  any  legal  opposition  to  the  sale — grounded  on  a  want  of 
registry,  payment,  or  that  there  is  other  property  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor,  subject  to  the  same  mortgage,  and  which 
ought  to  be  first  sold. 

Privileges  are  a  species  of  mortgage  of  a  higher  order,  which 
derive  their  force  and  preference,  not  from  their  priority  of  date 
or  registry,  but  from  the  nature  and  consideration  of  the  debt, 
whose  payment  they  are  intended  to  secure;  and  which  alone, 
without  any  record,  gives  them  a  preference  over  other  credit- 
ors, even  hypothecary.  The  whole  doctrine  of  mortgages  and 
privileges,  rests  on  the  fundamental  principle,  that  all  the  pro- 
perty of  a  debtor  forms  the  common  pledge  of  his  creditors,  and 
that  each  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  in  equal  proportion  out  of 
its  proceeds,  were  it  not  for  the  preference  allowed  by  the  law 
in  favour  of  particular  creditors,  a  preference  created  either  by 
previous  contract,  or  by  mere  operation  of  law,  as  in  mortgage! 
of  different  kinds,  or  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  debt  itself, 
as  in  cases  of  privileges.  Moveables  as  well  as  immoveables,  are 
subject  to  privileges.  There  are  three  classes  of  privileges  :  1st. 
Those  which  exist  at  the  same  time  on  all  the  immoveables  and 
moveables  of  the  debtor :  2d.  Those  which  exist  only  on  parti- 
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cular  moveables:  and,  dd.  Those  which  exist  only  on  particular 
immoveables. 

The  first  class  embraces  funeral  charges,  law  charges,  medical 
attendance  during  the  last  sickness,  wages  of  domestics  for  the 
last  or  current  year,  the  price  of  provisions  furnished  the  family 
during  the  last  six  months  by  butchers,  bakers,  and  the  like ;  and 
during  the  last  year,  by  boarding  houses  and  taverns — creditors 
of  this  class  are  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  whole  mass,  in  the 
order  mentioned,  in  preference  to  all  others,  even  those  having 
special  or  legal  mortgages  of  an  anterior  date. 

The  second  class  embraces  wages  of  overseers  for  the  last  or 
current  year,  on  the  crop  of  the  year — landlords  for  the  rent  of 
lands  or  houses,  or  the  hire  of  slaves  engaged  in  farming  on  the 
crop,  and  furniture  in  the  house  or  farm,  and  on  every  thing 
which  serves  for  working  the  farm — the  debt  secured  by  special 
pledge,  on  the  thing  pledged — for  money  expended  in  preserv- 
ing the  thing — the  price  due  for  moveables,  when  they  remain 
in  the  purchaser's  possession — tavern  bills  on  the  effects  of  the 
traveller  left  with  the  innkeeper-^charges  of  carriers  on  the 
thing  carried,  and  debts  arising  from  abuses  and  peculation  of 
public  officers,  on  the  amount  of  their  official  bonds. 

The  third  class  includes  the  privilege  of  the  vendor  of  an  im- 
moveable on  the  immoveable  itself,  for  the  payment  of  the  price, 
whether  sold  on  a  credit  or  not,  and  whether  any  special  mort- 
gage be  reserved  or  not,  provided  there  has  been  no  novation  of 
the  debt ;  the  privilege  of  architects  and  other  undertakers, 
bricklayers  and  other  workmen  employed  in  constructing  or  re- 
pairing houses  or  other  edifices,  on  the  buildings  constructed  or 
repaired  by  them. 

Prescription,  which  the  code,  it  will  be  recollected,  ranks  among 
the  modes  of  acquiring  property,  is,  in  effect,  nothing  but  a  li- 
mitation of  actions.  The  law,  by  fixing  the  period  within  which 
a  suit  must  be  brought,  virtually  exonerates  a  debtor  from  the 
payment  of  his  debt,  on  the  presumption  arising  from  the  mere 
lapse  of  time,  that  it  has  been  paid,  or  confirms  a  defective  title 
to  land  possessed  by  him,  by  barring  the  action  of  the  legitimate 
proprietor. 

The  longest  prescription  is  that  of  thirty  years ;  after  that  pe- 
riod, all  personal  and  real  actions  are  for  ever  barred.  The  naked 
possessor  of  an  immoveable,  after  thirty  years  uninterrupted  and 
public  possession,  without  any  title,  cannot  be  disturbed. 

He  who  possesses  an  immoveable  by  virtue  of  a  just  title, 
that  is,  a  title  capable  from  its  nature  of  transferring  the  proper- 
ty, such  as  sale,  legacy,  donation,  or  the  like,  which  causes  him 
to  be  considered  as  holding,  animo  domini,  during  ten  consecu- 
tive years,  when  the  adverse  claimant  lives  in  the  state,  or  twen- 
ty when  he  lives  abroad,  acquires  a  perfect  right  by  prescription. 
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But  a  title  defective  in  le^al  form,  cannot  form  the  basis  of  the 
ten  years^  prescription.  By  defect  in  form,  is  not  meant  either  a 
want  of  title  in  the  grantor,  or  a  deviation  from  any  set  words 
of  conveyance,  but  a  nullity  arising  from  the  legal  incapacity  of 
the  grantors — for  example,  a  sale  of  minor's  property  by  a  tutor, 
without  pursuing  the  formalities  required  by  law. 

After  ten  years  also,  architects  or  undertakers  are  released 
from  all  responsibility,  on  account  of  brick  or  stone  buildings 
erected  by  them ;  and,  after  live  years,  on  account  of  frame 
buildings,  or  frames  filled  with  brick. 

Moveables  are  prescribed  for,  after  a  public  and  notorious  pos< 
session  of  three  years,  if  the  adverse  claimant  live  in  the  state, 
unless  the  thing  has  been  stolen. 

Claims  of  teachers,  for  lessons  given  by  the  month  by  teachers, 
are  prescribed  in  one  year,  unless  a  settlement  has  taken  place,  and 
a  note  given.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  charges  of  keepers  of 
taverns,  inns,  and  boarding  houses,  for  boarding  and  lodging — to 
day  labourers  for  their  work  and  materials  furnished,  and  domes- 
tics who  let  their  services  by  the  year. 

Arrears  due  on  life  annuities,  alimony,  the  rent  of  houses,  and 
rural  estates,  interest  of  money,  and  every  thing  gf^nerally  pay- 
able by  the  year,  may  be  prescribed  against  after  five  years. 

Prescription  docs  not  run  against  minors,  and  persons  inter-' 
dieted,  nor  generally -against  married  women.    '*  Contra  non  va- 
lentem  agere,  non  currit  proscriptio.*' 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  several  modes  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty, recognised  by  the  code,  such  as  by  accession,  by  occu- 
pancy, by  the  effects  of  quasi  contracts,  and  torts,  nor  will  we  de- 
tain our  readers  by  any  remarks  on  the  last  title,  which  treats  of 
seizure  and  sale.  It  was  our  design  only  to  call  the  public  atten- 
tion to  a  system  of  laws  existing  among  us,  presenting  peculiar 
features,  to  point  out  some  of  those  peculiarities,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  aptitude  of  that  system  to  a  popular  government  To 
go  into  a  minute  analysis,  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  devote  to  the  subject.  Before  we  proceed  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  new  code,  promulgated  in  1824,  which  is  also 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  will  simply  observe, 
that  the  digest  of  the  civil  law  which  we  have  been  examining, 
has  generally  been  denominated  a  code  ;  with  what  propriety, 
we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide.  If  by  code  be  meant  an 
entire,  regular  system  of  enactment,  to  serve  as  the  conclusive 
guide  of  the  courts,  in  matters  of  which  it  treats,  to  be  construed 
without  reference  to  other  enactments,  then  it  does  not  deserve 
that  appellation.  It  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
rather  a  synopsis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Spain,  and  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  great  body  of  her  laws,  that  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian'  do  to  the  Pandecto,  the  Code,  and  the  Novell ;  a 
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mere  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  embracing 
only  the  first  elements  of  le8;al  science.  It  continued  in  opera- 
tion for  fourteen  years,  without  any  material  innovation.  During 
that  period,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  composed  of  judges  of 
varied  learning  and  deep  research,  rendered  a  series  of  decisionSi 
which  disclosed  the  real  character  of  the  code,  and  proved  the 
danger  of  being  governed  by  laws,  for  the  most  part  locked  up 
in  a  foreign  language,  and  only  promulgated  for  the  information 
of  the  people  at  large,  by  the  very  adjudications  which  revealed 
them,  and  which  were  decided  by  them.  In  the  m^an  time,  a 
system  of  kindred  features  in  France  had  been  in  operation  ; 
a  longtr^ii.i  of  decisions  by  tlie  court  of  cassation,  had  fixed  in  a 
great  measure  its  just  interpretation  ;  it  had  been  illustrated  arti- 
cle by  article,  by  almost  numberless  commentators,  of  the  first 
order  of  genius  and  legal  acquirements,  whose  writings  had  lie- 
come  the  manuals  of  the  profession  in  Louisiana.  All  these  form- 
ed the  most  ample  and  splendid  materials  for  the  collaboration  of 
a  reformed  code,  which  was  much  wanted.  In  March  1822,  the 
legislature  by  a  joint  resolution  declared,  that  ^'  three  juriscon« 
suits  be  appointed,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  general 
assembly,  to  revise  the  civil  code,  by  amending  the  same  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  shall  derm  advisable,  and  by  adding  under  each 
book,  title  and  chapter  of  said  work,  such  of  the  laws  as  are  still 
in  force,  and  not  included  therein,  in  order  that  the  whole  may 
be  submitted  to  the  legislature,  at  its  first  session,  or  as  soon  as 
said  work  has  been  completed.''  They  were  authorized  to  add  a 
system  of  commercial  law,  and  a  code  of  practice.  In  pursuance 
of  this  resolution,  Messrs.  Derbigny,  Livingston,  and  Moreau 
Lislet,  all  distinguished  for  their  profound  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  and  eminently  qualified,  were  selected  to  accomplish  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  giving  this  last  finish  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  state.  We  proceed  to  examine  the  result  of  their  la- 
bours, which  was  submitted  in  due  time  to  the  legislature,  and 
after  various  modifications  proposed  during  its  discussion,  was 
finally  adopted  and  promulgated  in  1824,  under  the  title  of  ^<  the 
Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana." 

Before  noticing  the  important  changes  which  it  has  introduced, 
we  will  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  studied  and  cautious 
ambiguity  of  the  general  repealing  clause,  from  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  code,  either  as  cumulative  to  previous  enactments,  or  as 
constituting  an  original  and  unique  system,  is  to  be  ascertained.  It 
declares  that  ^<  from  and  after  the  promulgation  of  this  code,  the 
Spanish,  Roman,  and  French  laws,  which  were  in  force  when  Lou- 
isiana was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Acts  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  the  legislature  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  be  and  are  hereby  re- 
pealed^ in  eytty  case  for  whieh  it  has  bcMsn  specially  provided  in 
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this  code,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  invoked  as  laws,  even  under 
the  pretext  that  their  provisions  are  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to 
this  code."  It  would  seem  that  where  the  code  is  silent  on  a  par- 
ticular matter,  any  pre-existing  law  on  that  subject,  whether  of 
French  or  Spanish  origin,  or  of  native  growth,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  still  in  force  ;  and  we  believe  it  has  been  already  decid- 
ed, that  the  title  of  seizure  and  sale,  contained  in  the  old  code, 
and  not  expressly  re-enacted  in  the  new,  is  yet  in  operation. 
But  where  the  new  code  enacts  a  general  rule  on  a  given  subject, 
and  a  Spanish  law  on  the  same  subject  contains  an  exception  not 
specially  provided  for  in  the  code,  does  the  exception  yet  exist  ? 
Can  the  Spanish  law  be  invoked  at  all  as  a  statute  in  pari  materia? 
and  will  such  be  considered  as  <<  a  case  for  which  it  has  been 
specially  provided  ?^^  These  are  questions  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  ;  and  indeed,  we  fear  that  the  admirers  of  codi- 
fication will  be  disappointed,  if  they  expect  to  find  the  new  code 
that  perfect  guide  which  carries  its  own  light  with  it,  which  re- 
quires no  aid  in  its  construction  and  application,  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  past,  and  from  the  pre-existing  legislation  of  the  country. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  code  ever  provided  specially  for  casesj  in  the 
literal  signification  of  the  word.  The  most  that  can  be  done,  is 
to  establish  general  principles,  and  leave  their  application  to  cases 
as  they  arise,  to  the  appropriate  department  of  the  government 
Undoubtedly  that  is  the  best  system,  which  by  a  full,  simple,  and 
unambiguous  enunciation  of  elementary  principles,  leaves  the 
least  room  to  judicial  discretion,  as  he  is  the  best  judge  who  takes 
the  least  upon  himself,  and  who  considers  in  the  language  of  Ci- 
cero, the  law  as  but  the  silent  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  as 
but  speaking  law.  But  there  will  always  grow  up  by  the  side  of 
the  most  faultless  human  legislation,  a  species  of  secondary  le- 
gislation ;  2l  jurisprudence  des  arrits^  which  consists,  not  of  new 
principles  ingrafted  into  the  system  by  the  courts,  but  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system  itself,  in  its  practical  application  to 
particular  cases,  as  they  arise  in  the  complex  transactions  of  so- 
ciety, not  distinctly  anticipated  by  the  legislator  ;  but  in  the  last 
analysis  they  will  be  found  to  be  mere  corollaries,  precisely  as 
the  most  complicated  calculations  of  the  mathematician,  resolve 
themselves  into  a  few  simple  and  obvious  elements. 

The  new  code,  independently  of  the  great  changes  which  it 
has  introduced,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  advert  by  and  by,  is 
much  more  full  and  explicit  in  the  doctrinal  parts,  than  the  for- 
mer digest  The  theory  of  obligations  particularly  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  as  comprising  in  a  condensed,  and  even  elegant  form, 
the  most  satisfactory  enunciation  of  general  principles.  The  ju- 
risconsults appear  to  have  profited  greatly  by  the  great  work  of 
Toullier,  entitled  <<  Le  Droit  Civil  Frangais,''  recently  published 
in  France,  and  often  referred  to  in  the  reports  before  us.    It  is 
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indeed  a  work  of  rare  excellence,  at  once  profound,  lucid,  and 
eloquent  Many  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  code.  The  general  arrangement  of  matter 
is  the  same ;  the  same  division  into  books,  titles,  and  chapters, 
and  subdivision  into  articles,  except  that  the  articles  are  num- 
bered from  the  beginning  through  the  code,  which  renders  it 
much  more  convenient  for  reference.  It  contains  3522  articles, 
and  a  title  has  been  added  to  fix  the  signification  of  words  used 
in  the  work. 

The  most  striking  and  material  changes  introduced  by  the  new 
code,  relate  to  the  rules  of  succession,  and  the  enlarged  liberty 
of  disposing  of  property  by  last  will,  by  curtailing  the  portions 
which  must  be  reserved  for  forced  heirs.    No  change  has  been 
made  in  the  succession  of  descendants.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  by  the  former  system,  ascendants,  however  remote,  exclud* 
ed  all  collaterals,  even  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  by  the  new 
code,  when  the  deceased  has  left  no  descendants,  having  father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  the  descendants  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  estate  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  of  which  one 
half  goes  to  the  parents  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  representa- 
tives ;  but  if  only  one  parent  survive,  then  the  portion  which  he 
or  she  would  have  inherited,  goes  to  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
thus  giving  them  three- fourths,  and  the  surviving  parent  one- 
fourth  of  the  estate.    But  if  the  deceased  has  left  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  brother  nor  sister,  nor  descendants  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  only  more  remote  descendants,  they  inherit  the  whole, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  collaterals.    If  there  be  ascendants  in 
the  same  degree,  in  both  paternal  and  maternal  lines,  the  estate 
is  equally  divided  between  the  two  lines,  whether  the  number 
of  ascendants  be  equal  or  not  in  each  line,  and  they  inherit  per 
capita;  but  if  there  be  in  the  nearest  degree  only  one  ascendant 
in  the  two  lines,  he  excludes  the  more  remote.    Ascendants  in- 
herit exclusively  the  real  estate,  and  slaves  given  by  them  to  their 
ehildren,  or  other  descendants,  if  the  objects  themselves  exist  in 
the  succession  ;  and  if  they  have  been  alienated,-  and  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  price  unpaid,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  and 
they  also  succeed  to  the  right  of  redeeming  the  property  thus 
alienated,  if  sold  under  such  a  condition.  They  also  take  back 
from  the  estate  of  a  child  deceased  without  issue,  the  dower  set- 
tled by  them  in  money. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  exclude  more  re- 
mote ascendants  than  father  and  mother,  and  inherit  in  concur- 
rence with  the  latter,  as  above  stated.  The  partition  among  bro- 
thers and  sisters  is  made  in  equal  portions,  if  they  are  all  of  the 
same  marriage  ;  but  if  there  be  some  full  brothers,  and  others  of 
the  half  blood,  the  estate  which  they  are  to  inherit,  is  divided 
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into  two  portions,  of  which  the  full  brothers  together  take  one 
half,  and  come  in  for  their  proportion  of  the  other  half,  in  con- 
currence with  the  half  brothers,  according  to  the  number  of  all 
the  brothers  taken  together. 

The  new  code  regulates  the  disposable  portion  and  the  re- 
served portion,  or  legitime y  as  follows  :  Ascendants  can  dispose 
of  two-thirds  of  their  estate,  if  they  have  but  one  descendant ; 
if  two,  they  may  dis))08c  of  one  half  only  ;  and  one-third,  if  they 
have  more  than  two  children.  More  remote  ascendants  are  no 
longer  considered  as  forced  heirs ;  their  descendants  may  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  of  their  property  without  reservation  in  their 
favour. 

The  natural  father  may  give  by  donation  inter  vivos,  or  mortis 
caus^,  to  a  natural  child,  duly  acknowledged,  one-fourth  of  his 
property,  if  he  leave  legitimate  ascendants,  or  brothers,  or  sisters, 
or  their  descendants,  reserving  three-fourths  for  them ;  and  he 
may  give  one-third  to  the  prejudiceiof  more  remote  collaterals, 
and  in  both  cases  he  can  give  no  part  of  the  residue  to  strangers. 

The  forms  of  testaments  remain  as  before,  except  that  two 
kinds  of  less  formal  wills  are  recognised.  The  one  is  what  is 
called  the  military  testament,  which  may  be  made  by  persons 
employed  in  armies  in  the  field,  or  on  a  military  expedition,  and 
may  be  received  by  a  commissioned  officer,  in  presence  of  two 
witnesses.  It  may  be,  in  certain  cases,  received  by  the  surgeon ; 
but  becomes  null  six  months  after  the  return  of  the  testator  to 
a  place  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  employing  the  usual 
forms.  Testaments  made  during  a  voyage  at  sea,  may  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  captain  or  master  in  presence  of  three  witnesses,  taken 
by  preference  from  among  the  passengers  ;  in  default  of  them, 
from  among  the  crew :  but  it  is  not  valid,  unless  the  testator  dies 
at  sea,  or  within  three  months  after  arriving  where  he  is  able  to 
employ  the  usual  forms. 

Some  of  the  clauses  of  disinherison,  recognised  by  the  old 
code,  have  been  expressly  abrogated,  to  wit :  in  relation  to  de- 
scendants, the  ninth  and  twelfth  above  enumerated,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  ascendants,  the  eighth  ;  leaving  the  rest  in  force.  Testa- 
ments made  abroad,  are  considered  as  valid,  in  relation  to  pro- 
perty in  the  state,  if  formal,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  they  arc  made.  Another  feature  of  great  liberality  has 
ever  marked  this  system  ;  that  aliens  are  permitted  to  inherit^ 
and  transmit  by  inheritance,  any  species  of  property  in  the 
state. 

The  new  order  of  succession  conforms  to  that  established  in 
France  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  will  be  found  to  be  copied 
almost  precisely  from  the  118th  novel  of  Justinian,  from  which 
the  Spanish  rules  of  descent  had  deviated  in  some  essential 
particulars.     The  law,  in  preferring  brothers  and  sisters  to  a 
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grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  even  more  remote  ancestors,  has 
wisely  consulted  the  probable  wishes,  as  well  as  the  natural  duty 
of  the  intestate,  and  makes  such  a  disposition  of  his  estate  as  he 
probably  would  have  done,  had  he  made  a  will.  Natural  chil- 
dren, duly  acknowledged,  in  France,  are  entitled  by  law  to  the 
same  portion  of  their  father  and  mother's  estate  as  they  are  ca- 
pahle  qf  receiving  in  Louisiana,  by  donation  or  testament ; 
and  here  they  can  claim  nothing  except  alimony,  whenever  they 
have  not  been  expressly  provided  for,  and  never  inherit  as  heirs^ 
concurrently  with  legitimate  children  or  ascendants. 

By  the  former  code,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  law,  a 
surety  could  not  complain  that  the  creditors  had  given  an  indul- 
gence to  the  principal  debtor,  and  could  not  discharge  himself, 
unless  the  creditor  had  by  his  act  put  it  out  of  his  own  power  to 
subrogate  the  sureties,  in  all  his  recourse  against  the  debtor  on 
receiving  payment  from  the  party  ;  but  by  the  new  code,  "the 
prolongation  of  the  term  granted  to  the  principal  debtor,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  surety,  operates  the  discharge  of  the 
latter." 

It  has  struck  us,  also,  that  more  satisfactory  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  administration  of  estates  by  the  new  code ; 
that  creditors  have  a  more  direct  and  better  marked  cause  to 
pursue  for  the  attainment  of  their  rights,  and  that  when  a  suc- 
cession is  accepted  with  the  benefit  of  an  inventory,  the  benefi- 
ciary heir  is  subjected  to  the  more  immediate  control  of  credit- 
ors. In  these  particulars,  the  system  is  greatly  improved. 

Essential  changes  have  been  made  in  the  title  of  prescriptions. 
None  now  exist,  which  are  not  expressly  enumerated  in  the 
code.  Actions  on  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  and 
on  all  effects  transferrabie  by  endorsement  or  delivery,  except 
bank  notes,  are  prescribed  in  live  years,  instead  of  thirty,  as  by 
the  old  code.  The  doctrine  of  mortgages  and  privileges  remains 
essentially  the  same.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  legal  mort- 
gage in  favour  of  the  wife  on  her  husband's  real  estate,  to  secure 
the  restoration  of  her  dowry,  and  other  rights,  she  has  a  privi- 
lege on  the  moveables,  which  gives  her,  however,  only  a  prefer- 
ence over  simple  creditors  for  her  dowry  alone.  There  still  re- 
main many  secret  or  tacit  liens  on  real  estate,  arising  out  of,  or 
resulting  from  acts  of  administration,  or  intermeddling  in  the 
concerns  of  minors,  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
of  which  no  adequate  notice  can  be  given  to  strangers  by  a  pub- 
lic record.  In  relation  to  these  incumbrances  alone,  the  maxim 
of  caveat  emptor  emphatically  applies ;  but  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  of  judicial  and  conventional  mortgages,  is  publicity  ;  and 
he  who  neglects  to  inscribe  or  record  his  judgment  or  his  con- 
tract, cannot  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  third  persons^ 
who  have  acquired  rights  in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  Even  a 
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judgment  recovered  in  another  state,  and  recorded  in  Louisiana, 
creates  a  mortage  on  all  the  property  of  the  debtor,  from  the 
date  of  its  registry. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  codes,  and  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced,  did  not  en- 
ter into  our  plan.  We  have  glanced  at  the  more  prominent,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  alterations,  and  which  have,  in  our 
opinion,  rendered  the  system  much  more  perfect  Such  then  is 
a  general  outline  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana.  That  some 
parts  of  it  are  liable  to  serious  objections,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
distressing  revulsion  of  families,  which  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  efiect  of  the  matrimonial  community  of  gains,  may  be  ima- 
gined. A  man  commences  his  career  in  life  with  nothing — he 
marries  a  woman  equally  poor — by  his  unwearied  exertions,  he 
accumulates  an  easy  competence.  If  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  wife,  and  to  be  childless  in  the  decline  of  life,  her  suc- 
cession is  opened — her  heirs  force  a  participation  of  all  the  pro- 
perty in  his  possession,  and  one-half  of  his  earnings  is  tora 
from  him  to  enrich  strangers.  If  he  has  children  who  have  al- 
ready attained  the  age  of  majority,  or  are  married,  it  aggravates 
his  ca! amity  to  be  strippe<l  by  perhaps  spendthrift  sons,  or  sons- 
in-law,  who  become  entitled  to  one-half  in  right  of  their  mo- 
ther. On  the  •ther  hand,  he  has  minor  children — he  liquidates 
the  succession,  and  holds  one-half  as  tutor  of  his  children,  and 
his  property  is  tacitly  mortgaged  towards  them,  for  the  amount. 
He  dashes  into  commerce,  involves  himself  with  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  his  domestic  engagements — he  fails,  and  his  children 
come  forward  and  sweep  Uie  whole  of  his  remaining  property 
from  tlie  grasp  of  his  just  creditors.  At  the  same  time,  the  am- 
ple guards  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the 
wife,  which  was  hers  before  marriage,  when  properly  understood 
and  administered,  are  but  just  and  proper;  for  why  should  mar- 
riage be  means  of  acquiring  property?  Or  why  an  heiress  lose  at 
once  her  fortune,  her  name,  and  her  legal  identity,  by  contract- 
ing an  engagement  of  that  character  with  a  man,  who  perhaps 
aims  at  nothing  but  her  fortune?  It  is  enough  that  he  is  permit- 
ted to  use  and  enjoy  it,  without  having  the  power  to  leave  her  a 
beggar,  by  his  extravagance  and  folly.  That  the  name  of  a  wife 
is  often  used  under  such  a  system,  to  frustrate  the  rights  of  cre- 
ditors, cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  is  an  evil  not  inherent  in  the 
system  itself,  when  well  understood,  but  growing  out  of  its 
abuse  and  perversion  to  purposes  of  fraud. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  as  a  glaring  defect,  that  a  man  is  not 
permitted  to  dispose  of  his  whole  property  by  last  will  as  he 
pleases — that  he  is  under  the  tutelage  of  his  presumptive  heirs-— 
that  parental  authority  is  weakened,  and  by  rendering  children 
independent,  they  become  disobedient,  and  the  harmony  and 
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subordination  of  families  are  endangered.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  some  general  rule  of  succession  is  indis- 
pensable— that  no  man  should  be  permitted,  without  just  cause, 
to  derogate  from  that  established  order  of  descent;  and  that 
children  succeed  by  natural,  rather  than  positive  right,  as  every 
man  who  becomes  a  father,  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  pro- 
vide for  his  offspring.  The  law  therefore  makes  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  his  estate  at  his  decease,  as  he  ought  to  make  of  it  him- 
self, and  as  it  is  presumed  he  would  have  done,  with  a  proper 
sense  of  his  natural  and  moral  obligations ;  and  he  is  therefore 
restrained  from  capriciously  and  wantonly  disposing  of  his  whole 
estate,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  support 
and  to  protect  if  the  disobedience  of  children,  occasioned  by 
a  knowledge  of  eventual  rights,  be  sometimes  to  be  feared,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  the  sordid  submission  inspired  by  a  fear  of  be- 
ing disinherited,  is  not  a  very  precious  virtue. 

To  conclude.  The  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  prevails  in 
Louisiana,  is  of  venerable  antiquity,  and  unites  with  those  ad- 
mirable provisions  for  the  protection  of  personal  liberty,  which 
it  has  borrowed  from  the  common  law  of  England,  in  return  for 
the  many  important  maxims  which  the  latter  had  so  largely  im- 
bibed from  it,  is  one  at  once  elegant  in  theory,  and  adequate  in 
practice  to  all  the  essential  purposes  of  social  life.  We  trust  that 
no  rash  hand  of  innovating  theorists  will  be  laid  upon  it — that  it 
will  be  permitted  to  receive  its  full  development  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation — the  wHtien  reason  of 
Rome.  Those  nations  of  modern  times,  where  it  has  always 
prevailed  with  some  modifications,  as  they  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, found  it  already  reduced  to  the  regularity  of  a  moral  sci- 
ence, and  Rome  still  surviving  and  immortal  in  her  laws.  It 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  ablest  writers  of  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain.  It  rests  on  no  loose,  floating,  and  tradition- 
ary maxims — no  fictitious  statutes  worn  out  by  time;  and  its 
substratum  is  ot  primitive  formation^  and  not  composed  of  suc- 
/;es6ive  deposits — the  mere  alluvion  of  judicial  dicta. 


Art.  IW.— Mexico  in  1827.   By  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.  His  Ma- 
jesty^s  Chargi  d^  Affaires  in  thai  Country  ^  during  the  years 
1825,  1826,  and  part  qflS27.  London,  1828.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Our  neighbours  of  Mexico  hn/e  hitherto  had  little  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  notice  of  the  literary  world.  With  as  many  in- 
centives to  rational  curiosity,  and  as  many  worthy  objects  of  in- 
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spection  and  observation,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  as  any  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  Mexico  seems  to  have  afibrded  no  sufficient  at- 
traction to  the  book-making  voyager,  and,  in  what  may  be  call- 
ed peculiarly  the  age  of  travelling,  to  have  been  the  object  of 
singular  neglect  Every  other  portion  of  the  western  world  has 
been  explored.  Colombia  and  Peru  have  lieen  the  subjects  of 
elaborate  description ;  we  have  had  our  Fearons  and  our  Fauzes; 
and  yet  Mexico,  flooded  as  it  has  been  by  adventurers  of  all 
ranks  and  pursuits,  has  been  the  theme  of  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  works;  and  those,  with  a  single  exception,  of  less  than 
ordinary  merit  Presuming  that  they  are  little  known  to  our 
readers,  we  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  referring  to  one  or  two  of 
the  most  distinguished. 

The  first  in  the  series,  is  Mr.  Bullock's  Six  Months  in  Mexi- 
co ;  which  was  ushered  into  notice,  with  every  possible  induce- 
ment to  admiration  and  good  will,  under  the  auspices,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  of  fashion  and  of  wealth,  and  with  all  the  attractions 
which  the  English  press  could  afford.  Of  this  work,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good-natured  and  well-meaning,  though  not  very  pro* 
found  or  well-informed  individual,  we  are  unwilling  to  speak 
harshly ;  but  really  such  disap|>ointment  as  in  common,  we  be- 
lieve, with  every  other  reader,  we  experienced  on  closing  the 
thick  octavo,  is  not  easily  borne ;  and  we  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  pre-eminent  dulness  of  Mr.  Bullock's  vapid  panegyrics  and 
egotistical  details,  in  the  course  of  which,  no  fact  worth  remem- 
brance occurs  to  afford  relief;  his  recital  of  personal  accidents 
and  mishaps,  of  narrow  escapes  and  perilous  exposures,  and  last, 
not  least,  his  ridiculous  specimens  of  barbarous  Spanish,  all  of 
which  have  combined  to  raise  his  itinerary  to  a  most  ludicrous 
distinction.  A  fact  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this 
book,  which  is  interesting  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  extreme 
credulity  which  at  one  time  distinguished  the  speculators  in 
England.  Mr.  Bullock,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  mining  district 
of  Temascaltepec,  conceived,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to 
say,  that  he  had  discovered  a  valuable  metallic  vein,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  all  observation,  and  which,  if  worked  with 
energy,  would  yield  most  abundant  returns.  The  miners  in  the 
neighbourhood  gave  him  no  encouragement;  the  records  of  the 
district  afforded  him  no  ground  for  hope.  But  Mr.  Bullock's 
enthusiasm  blinded  him  to  all  discouragement;  and,  in  1823, 
after  taking  possession  of  the  mine,  on  condition  of  working  it, 
or  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  after  denouncing  it,  he  returned 
to  England  and  published  his  book  in  which  all  his  gay  anticipa- 
tions were  set  forth,  and  the  praises  of  the  mine  reiterated.  A 
company  was  formed,  and  stock  subscribed — Mr.  Baring  beinc 
the  principal  patron  of  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  Bullock  returned 
to  Mexico  to  superintend  the  operations,  with  a  salary  of  seven 
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hundred  sterling  per  annum.  After  erecting  expensive  works 
to  effect  the  drainaj^c,  and  having  built  not  only  very  excel- 
lent accommodations  for  the  family  of  the  director,  but  a  large 
and  costly  house  for  the  amalgamation  and  preparation  of  the 
undiscovered  ores,  he  ascertained  within  two  years,  that  the 
mine  was  utterly  worthless;  and  the  company  was  dissolved, 
after  sustaining  at  a  moderate  estimate,  a  loss  of  20,000  pounds 
sterling.  The  ruined  or  rather  unfinished  works  of  Dal  Vado, 
now  remain  to  attest  the  fallacy  of  all  the  theories  contained  in 
the  Six  Months  in  Mexico  in  relation  to  mining  operations,. and 
of  the  culpable  facility  with  which  the  most  experienced  com- 
mercial men  in  Great  Britain  lent  the  authority  of  their  names 
to  schemes  so  utterly  futile.  * 

The  Notes  on  Mexico,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  distinguish- 
ed fellow-citizens,  aspired  to  little  more  than  s^ brief  Itinerary  of 
a  rapid  tour  through  the  country,  and  was  intended  not  as  giving 
an  adequate  account  even  of  its  physical  resources  and  appear- 
ance, but  as  a  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  a  region  whither 
public  attention  had  recently  been  directed.   Mr.  Poinsett  pass- 
ed altogether  less  than  two  months  in  the  country,  and,  in  that 
time,  travelled  at  least  three  hundred  leagues.   Such  expedition 
was  not  compatible  with  minute  or  accurate  observation ;  and, 
while  we  readily  acknowledge  the  well  known  talent  of  the  au- 
thor, we  say  nothing  that  is  by  any  construction  unkind  or  dis- 
respectful, when  we  repeat,  that  it  was  not  such  a  work  as  we 
wished  to  see,  and  that  it  does  not  supply  the  deficiency  of 
which  we  have  complained.    A  residence  of  several  years  in  the 
capital  of  the  republic,  with  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  in- 
formation, and  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  the  people,  has  since  enabled  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  referred  to  supply  the  defect.    The  pub- 
lic has  indeed  a  right  to  expect  that,  so  soon  as  those  connexions 
are  at  an  end,  which  now  render  silence  a  matter  both  of  deli- 
cacy and  duty,  he  will  give  us  the  result  of  his  experience  and 
observation  in  a  more  expanded  form.   Such  a  production  would 
bear  the  stamp  of  high  authority,  and  must  be  entitled  to  great 
consideration  and  respect 

Captain  Lyon,  of  the  British  Navy,  already  advantageously 

•  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  merited  compliment 
to  Professor  VV.  H.  Keating  of  Philadelphia,  now  Director  of  the  Baltimore 
Minine*  Company  at  Temascraitepec.  With  his  professional  merit  and  distinguish- 
ed  ability  as  a  man  of  science  the  public  are  well  acquainted.  The  sacrifice  of 
personal  convenience  and  enjoyment  which  he  has  made  during  his  revdcnce 
m  Mexico,  an<l  tiie  rigid  and  disinterested  economy  with  which  lie  has  adminis- 
tered the  funds  of  iiis  employers,  stand  in  strong  contrast  to  the  wasteful  extra- 
vagance of  a  majority  of  the  English  agents.  If  talent  and  integrity  on  the  part 
of  the  agent  be  alone  required  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  speculation,  our  fel- 
low-citizens have  every  reason  to  be  feanguine. 
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known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  spirited  account  of  one  of 
the  polar  expeditions,  has  recently  published  the  journal  of  his 
residence  in  different  parts  of  Mexico,  though  like  most  of  his 
predecessors,  in  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  form.    The 
circumstances  attending  his  visit  were  of  a  peculiarly  favourable 
character.    They  were  such  as  to  increase  our  regret  that  the  re- 
sult of  his  inquiries  and  observations  should  be  so  little  valuable. 
In  the  year  1826,  the  Real  del  Monte  and  BoIaHos  Mining  Com- 
panies in  London,  feeling  some  anxiety  as  to  their  prospects, 
and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  distrusting  the  ability,  and,  in  a 
degree,  the  fidelity  of  their  directors  in  Mexico,  thought  fit  to 
send  to  that  country  commissioners,  who,  with  other  ostensible 
objects,  were  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  works  and 
give  to  their  constituents  such  information  as  would  enable  them 
to  estimate  the  merits  of  their  agents,  and  rectify  any  abuses 
which  might  exist.    In  the  choice  of  these  commissioners,  the 
greatest  circumspection  was  used,  and  a  successful  effort  made  to 
select  individuals  who,  by  their  experience  and  scientific  acqui* 
sitions,  should  do  justice  to  the  objects  of  the  mission.    Captain 
Lyon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  we  are  to  presume,  from 
what  is  known  of  the  ability  of  that  gentleman  and  his  colleagues, 
that  the  expectations  of  their  employers  were  not  disappointed. 
The  public,  however,  who  judge  by  the  work  he  has  laid  before 
them,  have  much  less  reason  to  be  satisfied.    The  opportunities 
and  facilities  which  he  enjoyed  were  so  great  as  not  unreasonably 
to  encourage  the  hope,  that  much  new  and  valuable  information, 
more  particularly  connected  with  mining  operations,  would  have 
been  laid  before  the  world.    Such  hopes  not  being  gratified,  the 
belief  naturally  intrudes  itself,  that  Captain  Lyon  possessed  more 
materials  than  he  was  willing  to  display,  and  that  he  discovered 
a  scene  of  gross  abuse,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  corpora- 
tions he  represented,  and  by  whose  directions  he  was  governed, 
carefully  to  hide  from  public  view.    With  the  exception  of  oc- 
casional essays  in  the  English  Reviews,  no  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made  to  lay  open  the  various  schemes,  which,  under  the 
name  of  mining  speculations,  were  put  in  motion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  complicated  machinery  is  still  concealed,  which  acted 
80  powerfully,  and  produced  results  so  calamitous  and  disreputa- 
ble. The  mystery  which  has  ever  enveloped  these  peculiar  stock- 
jobs,  is  as  dark  and  impenetrable  as  ever.    We  therefore  the 
more  regret,  when  a  competent  individual  either  slurs  over  the 
business  of  inquiry,  or  is  compelled  to  keep  silence  by  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control.    Without  apprehending  now  any 
danger  to  our  countrymen  from  the  contagion  of  such  opera- 
tions, we  would,  as  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  desire  to  know 
all  the  incidents  to  the  foreign  mining  schemes,  to  see  all  the 
active  springs,  and  trace  the  progress  of  the  distinguishing  pro- 
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ject  of  the  age,  from  the  period  of  its  birth  to  the  condition  of 
gasping  vitality  in  which  it  now  is;  to  watch  it  from  the  gay  era 
of  its  creation,  from  the  glittering  inducements  of  the  first  pro* 
posalsy  with  all  the  array  of  certificates  and  the  authority  of 
names,  to  the  flat  recital  of  a  weekly  price  current/where  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  mining  shares  ail  are  quoted  at  a  discount. 
It  is,  however,  almost  too  soon  to  expect  such  a  disclosure.  If 
Captain  Lyon  has  not  satisfied  our  expectation  on  this  score,  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  has  given  an  agreeable  history 
of  his  adventures,  while  wandering  over  a  most  peculiar,  region, 
and  that  his  book,  with  all  its  defects,  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
man  of  education  and  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Ward,  the  late  British  Charge  d'Aflaires  in  New 
Spain,  and  who  recently  returned  to  England,  after  paying  a 
short  visit  to  the  United  States,  has,  within  the  last  few  months, 
published  an  elaborate  work,  under  the  title  of  Mexico  in  1827. 
With  this  publication,  as  one  possessing  more  than  ordinary  me- 
rit, and  as  being  the  only  work  of  authority  which  has  appeared 
since  Humboldt  we  wish  to  make  our  readers  acquainted.  We 
scarcely  hesitate  to  say,  aware  at  the  time  that  we  may  be  sus- 
pected of  a  disposition  to  bestow  excessive  praise,  that  from  the 
agreeable  manner  in  which  its  materials  are  put  together  and  the 
attractive  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  the  tedium  of  statistical 
detail  being  qualified  by  the  interest  of  personal  narrative,  in 
popular  estimation,  Mexico  in  1827  will  supersede  the  Political 
Essay. 

Mr.  Ward's  opportunities  were  excellent.  He  appears  too, 
to  have  uniformly  availed  himself  of  all  means  of  increasing 
them,  and  by  his  inquisitive  and  active  turn  of  mind,  in  all  in- 
stances, in  the  prosecution  of  useful  inquiry,  to  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  In  the  year  1823,  a  com- 
mission was  despatched  by  the  British  government  to  Mexico, 
composed  of  four  individuals  of  whom  Mr.  Ward  was  one,  cor- 
responding in  its  objects  to  the  mission  sent  by  Mr.  Monroe  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  1818,  intended  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
and  calculated  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  a  premature  recogni- 
tion of  independence.  In  less  than  two  months  the  businesa 
of  the  commission  was  so  iar  concluded  as  to  enable  Mr. 
Ward  to  return  to  England,  which  he  did  in  February  1824. 
On  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Ward  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Charg6  to  Mexico,  in  which  capacity  he  returned  to 
that  country  in  1825,  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  our 
diplomatic  representative,  and  there  remained  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  year.  Two  such  visits,  made  under  circumstances  so  pe- 
culiar, enabled  our  author  not  merely  to  acquire  accurate  inform- 
ation, but  to  institute  the  most  interesting  comparisons,  and  thence 
to  calculate  the  probable  improvement  which  was  to  be  anticipat- 
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ed.  Ill  the  year  of  his  first  arrival,  the  storm  of  war  had  not 
ceased  and  a  heavy  swell,  the  dangerous  sequel  to  the  recent 
|K)litical  tempest,  still  agitated  the  community  and  prevented  the 
newly  formed  institutions  from  settling  on  secure  foundations. 
The  castle  at'Vera  Cruz  was  held  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and  an 
active  unremitting  warfare  was  maintained  with  the  batteries  of 
the  town,  which  afforded  little  hope  that  the  strength  of  the  op- 
pressors was  exhausted,  or  that  they  were  so  far  dispirited  as  to 
neglect  to  seize  any  opportunity  which  might  occur  of  restoring 
their  power.  The  channels  of  trade  were  not  yet  cleared  ;  intes- 
tine commotion  not  yet  composed  ;  and  the  secret  influence  of  a 
party,  hostile  to  the  new  system,  was  operating  insidiously  and 
actively.  The  government  was  administered  by  a  temporary  ex- 
ecutive, composed  of  three  prominent  leaders  of  the  revolution- 
ary armies  who  delegated  the  duties  to  a  subordinate  commis- 
sion. A  constitution  had  scarcely  been  projected,  and  the  aspect 
of  every  thing  was  in  all  respects  decidedly  revolutionary. 
From  the  period  of  Mr.  Ward's  return  to  Mexico,  to  his  fmal 
departure,  a  different  scene  was  presented.  A  constitution,  form- 
ed upon  the  best  model,  had  been  adopted  and  the  machine  of 
government,  once  set  in  motion,  moved  actively  and  steadily. 
The  work  of  organization  was  completed,  and  the  members  of 
the  new  community,  inspirited  by  the  brilliant  prospect  before 
them,  and  with  nothing  to  retard  their  advance  but  the  influence 
of  ancient  habits,  and  the  confusion  incident  to  party  conflicts, 
were  earnestly  co-operating  to  elevate  their  country  on  the  scale 
of  nations.  The  contrast  was  highly  interesting,  and  from  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  it,  Mr.  Ward's  book  derives  its  princi- 
pal value. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  containing  the  va- 
luable information  collected  by  the  author  on  subjects  intimate- 
ly connedted  with  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and  the  statisti- 
cal details  which  he  has  prepared.  Humboldt's  statements  are  re- 
viewed and  examined,  and  the  tables  he  has  given,  continued  to 
the  present  day.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  personal  narrative 
of  a  residence  and  travels  in  the  country.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  pages  we  will  endeavour  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
view  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Ward's  experiencf,  with  such  remarks 
of  our  own  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  our  opinions,  when 
they  arc  at  variance  from  his,  and  such  additional  details  as  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  some  research,  have 
enabled  us  to  collect. 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  commenced  with  the  deposition  of 
the  viceroy  luiirigaray,  in  I80S,  and  ended  with  the  fall  of  the 
last  Spanish  Ibrtress  north  of  the  equator,  in  1885.  During  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  years,  the  most  populous  provinces  of 
New  Spain  were  the  scenes  of  irregular  and  generally  savage 
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contests.  Plunder  and  extermination  went  hand  in  hand  with  vic- 
tory ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  such  had  been  the  nature  of 
the  contest,  that  the  moral  and  Intellectual  character  of  the  peo- 
ple was  in  no  material  degree  improved.  The  conflict  was  one  of 
physical  forces  merely ;  little  moral  energy  had  been  brought 
into  action  ;  and  while  the  revolutionary  annals  are  adorned  by 
numerous  instances  of  heroic  courage  in  the  field,  there  is  an 
utter  barrenness  of  that  modest,  unobtrusive  heroism  which  in 
other  countries,  in  the  cabinet  and  councils,  has  inspired  deeds 
of  romantic  self-denial,  and  patriotic  devotion.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  active  war,  the  nation  had  properly  no  civil  govern- 
ment. The  contest  was  purely  military.  The  few  civilians  who 
were  distinguished  in  the  insurgent  ranks,  such  as  Hidalgo,  Mo- 
relos,  Allende  and  others,  were  soon  converted,  not  merely  into 
soldiers,  but  into  cruel,  merciless  soldiers  who  seemed  disposed 
to  drown  the  recollection  of  their  ancient  pacific  profession  in 
the  torrents  of  blood  they  caused  to  flow.  The  influence  of  the 
press  was  unfelt ;  no  facilities  existed  for  the  diffusion  of  in- 
formation ;  and  if  there  had  at  first  been  found  even  a  small  pro- 
portion of  men  of  a  less  warlike  character,  who,  in  the  intervals 
of  repose  which  all  wars  afford,  might  have  served  their  country 
by  the  exercise  of  civil  virtues,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test, as  well  as  its  duration,  that  the  influence  of  these  habits 
would  have  been  but  slightly  felt  A  war  of  fifteen  years  makes 
every  man  a  soldier.  It  need  not  be  said  that  our  revolution  ex- 
hibits a  different  aspect,  and  that  its  auuals  are  as  much  adorned 
by  the  trials  and  achievements  of  our  civilians,  as  our  warriors. 
The  colonial  history  of  New  Spain  presents  nothing  analogous 
to  the  provincial  assemblies  of  British  America,  since  the  ayun- 
tamientoSy  to  which  alone  the  Creoles  were  eligible,  had  cogni- 
zance of  little  else  than  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  towns. 
The  occasional  councils  of  the  Mexican  patriots,  deliberating  (if 
the  phrase  be  admissible,)  amid  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  agitated  by 
the  conflicting  opinions  and  unbridled  passions  of  the  different 
chiefs,  and  never  secure  from  hostile  interruption,  can  with  as  little 
propriety  be  compared  to  the  Continental  Congress.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Convention  convoked  by  Rayon,  in  1811,  there 
was  no  power  known  or  felt,  and  that^  as  the  event  proved,  was 
short-lived  amid  the  storm.  There  was  between  the  different 
leaders  no  further  concert  than  the  necessity  of  the  moment  re- 
quired and  no  common  feeling  but  that  of  hostility  to  Spain. 
Each  leader  chose  his  district,  and  within  its  limits  exercised  ex- 
clusive control.  The  troops,  composed  of  Indians  and  of  the  most 
degraded  of  the  Creoles,  supported  themselves  by  plunder  and 
were  careless  as  to  the  regularity  of  their  pay,  as  long  as  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  and  relentless  enemy  intimidated,  or  the 
prospect  of  rapine  inspired  them.  All  the  cities  were  in  the  pes- 
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session  of  the  Spanish  troops.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  so 
mi) nil  broken  and  opposes  so  many  difficulties  to  regular  or  easy 
intercourse,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible,  in  time  of  war,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  steady  and  systematic  co-operation.  There  was 
no  common  principle  of  action,  no  efficient  combination  of  force, 
and  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  various  leaders  to  yield 
their  accidental  territorial  authority  to  any  power  that  might  su- 
perintend or  control  them. 

Of  her  military  men,  Mexico  has  reason  to  be  proud.  FIcr 
soldiers  were  gallant,  patriotic,  and  persevering.  No  danger  ap- 
palled them  ;  no  variety  of  exposure  and  distress  exhausted  them. 
Few  nations  can  boast  of  more  honourable  names  as  relates  to 
military  fame,  than  those  of  Morelos,  Rayon,  Victoria,  Bravo, 
and  Guerrero.  Their  deeds  seem  to  be  remembered  by  their 
fellow  citizens  with  fervent  gratitude,  and  their  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  future  ages,  when  the  recollection  of  the  errors  of 
their  course  shall  have  failed.  Besides  these  leaders  of  renown, 
there  were  in  subordinate  stations,  many,  who,  had  their  lot  been 
differently  cast,  would  have  been  equally  distinguished.  On  the 
mass  of  the  native  population,  the  urgent  motive  to  rebellion 
was  not  a  sense  of  political  injury,  but  a  kind  of  personal  anti- 
pathy to  the  Spanish  residents  ;  and  so  fierce  did  this  antipathy 
become,  that  it  inspired  the  most  romantic  devotion  and  deter- 
mined resolution.  The  civil  deprivations,  the  commercial  imj>e- 
dinients,  the  long  series  of  acts  of  political  injustice  and  coloni- 
al oppression,  were  forgotten  by  the  body  of  the  people,  but 
the  i)ersonal  insults  which  the  Spaniards  wantonly  inflicted  ;  the 
haughty  insolence  of  a  privileged  order,  who  rejected  gentleness 
and  conciliation  as  the  worst  policy  ;  who  disdained  apology  for 
conduct  however  criminal  and  oppressive,  and  whose  answer  to 
all  complaints,  was  "eres  Criollo  y  basta,"  rankled  in  the  bo- 
soms of  all,  and  were  the  active  agents  in  the  promotion  of  uni- 
versal revolt.  Justice  would  not  have  satisfied  the  Creoles,  with- 
out revenge  ;  and  a  deep  and  bloody  vengeance  they  were  at  last 
enabled  to  take.  Deeds  of  the  most  chivalrous  heroism  are  record- 
ed by  the  historians  of  the  times.  The  humblest  Indian,  a  being 
in  the  hour  of  tranquillity  meek  and  gentle,  but  in  the  moment 
of  excitement  fierce  and  relentless,  seemed  determined  to  rival « 
the  white  in  acts  of  hardihood  and  deeds  of  blood.  One  which 
we  have  somewhere  seen  recorded,  we  will  here  mention.  For 
three  years  the  small  island  of  Mescala,  situated  in  the  lake  of 
Chapala,  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  the  Indians  of  the  country, 
and  defended  against  a  large  Spanish  force,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Cruz.  Though  sU^tened  by  famine,  and  exposed  to  neces- 
sities of  every  kind,  their  resolution  never  flagged,  and  by  their 
activity  and  unconquerable  energies  they  not  only  were  enabled 
to  mainUin  a  vigilant  defence^  but  occasionally  to  atUck  the  Spa- 
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nish  out-posts,  and  spread  terror  and  havoc  among  the  besieg- 
ers. When  at  last  such  a  force  was  collected  by  the  European 
command er,  as  to  render  further  opposition  useless,  a  message 
was  sent  by  him,  that  unless  there  was  a  timely  surrender,  no 
one  should  be  spared.  The  Indians  returned  the  heroic  answer, 
<<Que  corra  la  sangrc!"  (Let  the  blood  flow!)  The  Uireat  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  every  one 
of  the  brave  defenders  was  put  to  the  sword. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Ward  the  following  romantic  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  General  Victoria  during  a  period  of  the  war  : — 

''Victoria's  trials  did  not  cease  with  this  pursuit :  harassed^  and  worn  out,  by 
the  fatigues  which  he  had  undergone,  his  clothes  torn  to  pieces,  and  his  body 
laceiAted  by  the  thorny  underwood  of  the  tropics,  he  was  indeed  allowed  a  lit- 
tle tranquillity ;  but  bis  sufferings  were  still  almost  incredible.  During  the 
summer,  he  managed  to  subsist  upon  the  fruits  of  which  nature  is  so  lavish  in 
those  climates  \  but  in  the  winter  he  was  attenuate<l  b^  hunger,  and  I  have  heard 
him  repeatedly  affirm,  that  no  repast  has  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure  since, 
as  he  experienced,  after  being  long  deprived  of  food*  in  gnawing  the  bones  of 
horses,  or  other  animal^  that  he  happened  to  find  dead  in  the  woods.  By  de- 
grees, he  accustomed  himself  to  such  abstinence,  that  he  could  refrain  four,  and 
even  five  days,  without  tasting  any  thing  but  water,  without  experiencing  any 
serious  inconvenience  \  but  whenever  he  was  deprived  of  sustenance  for  a  longer 
period,  his  siifrering|B  were  very  acute.  For  thirty  months  he  never  tasted  bread, 
nor  saw  a  human  being,  nor  thought,  at  times,  ever  to  see  one  again.  His  clothes 
were  reduced  to  a  sin^e  wrapper  of  cotton,  which  he  found  one  day,  when  driv- 
en by  hunger  he  had  approached  nearer  than  usual  to  some  Indian  huts,  and  this 
lie  r^arded  as  an  inestimable  treasure. 

"  The  mode  in  which  Victoria,  cut  off,  as  he  was,  from  all  communication 
fh)m  the  world,  received  intelligence  of  the  revolution  of  1821,  is  hardly  less  ex- 
traordinary than  the  fact  of  his  having  been  able  to  support  existence  amidst  so 
many  hardsliips,  during  the  intervening  period. 

'*  When  in  1818  he  was  abandoned  by  all  the  rest  of  his  men,  he  was  asked  by 
two  Indians,  who  lingered  with  him  to  the  last,  and  on  whose  fidelity  he  knew 
he  could  rely,  if  any  change  took  place,  where  he  wished  them  to  look  for  him  * 
He  pointed,  in  reply,  tora  mountain  at  some  distance,  and  told  them  that  on  that 
mountain,  perhaps,  they  might  find  his  bones.  His  only  reason  for  selecting 
it,  was  its  being  particularly  rugged,  and  inaccessible,  and  surrounded  by  forests 
of  a  vast  extent. 

''  The  Indians  treasured  up  this  hint,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  news  of  Iturbide's 
declaration  reached  them,  they  set  out  in  quest  of  Victoria  $  they  separated  on 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain,  and  employed  six  whole  weeks  in  examining 
the  woods  witli  wliich  it  was  covei-ed.  During  this  time,  they  lived  principally 
by  the  chase  ;  but  finding  their  stock  of  maixe  exhausted,  and  all  their  efforts  una- 
vailing, they  were  about  to  give  up  the  attempt,  when  one  of  them  discovered,  in 
crossing  a  ravine  which  Victoria  occasionally  frequented,  the  print  of  a  foot,  which 
he  immediately  recognised  to  be  that  of  an  European.  By  European,  1  mean  of  Ku- 
I'opean  descent,  and  consequently  accustomed  to  wear  i^oes,  which  always  give 
a  difference  of  shape  to  the  foot,  very  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  a  native.  The 
Indian  waited  two  days  upon  the  spot,  but  seeing  nothing  of  Victoria,  and  find- 
ing liis  supply  of  provisions  quite  at  an  end,  he  suspended  upon  a  tree,  near  the 
place,  four  tortilliis,  or  little  maize  cakes,  which  were  all  he  had  left,  and  set  out 
ror  his  village,  in  order  to  replenish  his  wallets,  hoping  that  if  Victoria  should 
pass  in  the  mean  time,  the  tortillas  would  attract  his  attention,  and  convince  him 
that  some  friend  was  in  search  him. 

His  little  plan  succeeded  completely  :  Victoria,  on  crossing  the  ravine,  two 
days  afterwards,  perceived  the  maize  cakes  which  the  birds  had  fortunately  not 
devoured.  He  had  then  been  four  whole  days  without  eating,  and  upwards  of 
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two  years  uithuut  tasting  bread  ;  and  he  says  himself,  that  he  devoured  the  tor 
tillas  before  the  cravings  of  bis  appetite  would  allow  him  to  reflect  upon  the  sin- 
gularity of  finding  them  on  this  solitary  spot,  where  he  had  never  before  seen  any 
trace  oVa  human  being.  He  was  not  at  a  foss  to  determine  whether  they  had  been 
left  there  by  friend  or  foe  ;  but  feeling  sure  that  whoever  had  left  them,  intend- 
ed to  return,  he  concealed  himself  near  the  place,  in  order  to  observe  his  motions, 
and  to  take  his  own  measures  accordingly. 

•*  Within  a  short  time  the  Indian  retunied.  Victoria  instantly  recognised  him, 
and  abruptly  started  from  his  concealment,  in  order  to  welcome  his  iaitliful  fol- 
lower  ;  but  the  man,  terrified  at  seeing  a  phantom  covered  with  hair,  emaciated, 
and  clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton  wrapper,  advancing  upon  him  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  from  amongst  the  buslies,  took  to  flight ;  and  it  was  only  on  hearing 
himself  repeatedly  called  by  his  name,  that  he  recovered  his  composure  suifi- 
ciently  to  recognise  his  old  general.  He  was  affected  beyond  measure  at  the  state 
in  which  he  found  him,  and  conducted  him  instantly  to  his  village,  where  Victo- 
ria was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  report  of  his  rc-appearancc 
spread  like  lightning  through  the  province,  where  it  was  not  credited  at  first,  so 
firmly  was  every  one  convmced  of  his  death,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
<iuadeirip6  Victoria  was  indeed  in  existence,  all  the  old  insurgents  rallied  round 
him.  In  un  incredibly  short  time,  he  induced  the  whole  pnivince,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fortified  towns,  to  declare  for  independence,  and  then  set  out  to 
join  Iturbidc,  who  was  at  that  time  preparing  for  the  sieg^  of  Mexico.  He  was 
rec«.  ived  wit!)  great  a])parent  cordiality  ;  but  his  independent  spirit  was  too  little 
in  unison  wilii  Iturbidc's  projects,  for  tliis  good  understanding  to  continue  long. 
Victoria  had  fought  for  a  libeml  form  of  government,  and  not  merely  for  a  change 
of  masters ;  and  Iturbide,  unable  to  gain  him  over,  drove  him  a^in  into  the 
woods,  during  his  short-lived  reign,  from  whence  he  only  retunied  to  g^vc  the 
signal  for  a  general  rising  against  tlie  too  ambitious  emperor." 

Vicente  Guerrero,  the  military  rival  of  Victoria  and  Bravo, 
^nd  now  the  popular  leader  in  Mexico,  was  equally  distinguish- 
ed for  his  gallantry  and  obstinate  attachment  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. All  accounts  agree  in  describing  this  extraordinary  in- 
dividual as  distinguished  by  a  singular  energy  of  character,  and 
activity  of  intellect  We  regret  that  Mr.  Ward  has  afforded  so 
few  details  of  his  military  and  political  career.  They  would 
clearly  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  Mexico,  in  which  General  Guerrero  took,  perhaps,  a  more 
uniformly  active  part,  than  any  one  of  his  countrymen.  His  ar- 
dour was  too  great  to  ad  mil  of  an  inactive  participation  in  the 
danger  of  the  times  ;  he  was  always  on  the  offensive  ;  always 
beating  up  some  unsuspecting  post,  or,  when  his  means  allowed 
it,  attacking  with  his  characteristic  energy  the  main  force  of  the 
Spaniards.  His  iron  frame  enabled  him  to  defy  exposure,  and  to 
undergo  a  degree  of  privation  and  suffering  scarcely  credible.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  patriot  chieftains  who  could  boast  of  In- 
rlian  lineage  ;  and  to  this  distinction  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  the  popular  favour  which  he  has  always  enjoyed.  With 
his  two  illustrious  cotemporaries,  the  present  president,  and  late 
vice-president,  he  has  been  the  object  of  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  the  Mexicans,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  leading  men  of  the  revolution,  whose  patriotism  is 
imsuspected,  and  whose  popularity  is  undiminished. 

From  the  peculiar  locality  of  the  contending  parties  in  Mexi- 
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cOy  the  insurgents  being  scattered  over  the  countryi  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  remaining  in  quiet  possession  of  the  cities, 
one  consequence  of  a  happy  nature  resulted.  The  great  libraries 
which  had  been'  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  church, 
were  preserved  untouched  ;  and  the  scientific  institutions  which 
had  just  sprung  into  existence,  remained  unmolested.  If  we  mis* 
take  not,  every  city  of  consequence  in  the  republic  was  trans- 
ferred by  capitulation ;  and,  even  when  the  storm  of  war  ap- 
proached their  walls,  the  protecting  arm  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity was  stretched  forth  to  save  the  institutions  which  that  au* 
thority  had  called  into  being.  Beside  the  great  scientific  esta- 
blishments in  the  capital,  the  libraries  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing in  the  smaller  cities,  whilst  they  show  the  existence  of  some 
spirit  of  beneficence  in  the  Spanish  government,  remain  the  so- 
litary useful  legacies  which  the  colonial  clergy  have  bequeathed. 
The  library  at  Puebla,  which  has  been  preserved  and  guarded 
by  the  watchful  care  of  the  bishop  of  that  state,  a  prelate  whose 
talents  and  accomplishments  all  travellers  join  in  celebrating,  is 
a  proud  monument  of  the  well  exercised  power  of  the  Catholic 
clergy. 

To  the  purely  military  character  of  the  revolution,  and  to  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  may  be  attributed  the  creation  of  the 
two  great  interests,  which  existed  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Mexico 
was  a  nation  of  soldiers  and  of  priests;  and,  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  parties,  the  civil  character  of  her  citizens  made  little  pro- 
gress. The  age  of  bigoted  attachment  to  religion  having  passed,  and 
the  identity  of  devotion  to  the  church  and  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment being  established  by  the  declaration  of  the  Pope  himself,  (in 
the  Enciciicuj  or  circular  of  24th  September  1824,)  the  triumph  of 
the  military  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Religious  enthusiasn\ 
yielded  to  the  paramount  influence;  and  the  clergy  soon  found, 
that  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  even  a  portion  of  their  power^ 
was  by  being  contented  with  a  subordiTiate  station  in  the  com- 
munity. If  the  foremost  rank  was  yielded  to  the  soldier,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  spiritual  father  in 
an  inferior  sphere.  The  first  fruit  of  the  military  passion  of  the 
day,  was  the  elevation  of  Iturbide  to  the  throne,  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  his  feet.  Its  permanent 
effects  are  seen  in  the  subjection  of  civil  to  military  authority, 
and  the  contamination  of  the  new  republic  with  the  poison  of  a 
morbid  admiration  of  military  fame,  and  eagerness  for  the  attain- 
ment of  military  distinction.  To  this  hour,  the  government  of 
Mexico  is,  defaetOj  military.  Civil  ofHces  exist,  and  a  regular- 
ly constituted  form  of  government  has  been  established ;  but  ci- 
vil office  seems  to  be  little  more  than  the  recompense  for  mili- 
tary prowess.  A  recurrence  to  a  list  of  the  public  function- 
aries, will  satisfy  us  of  the  fact   The  president,  vice-prcsidenl* 
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and  more  than  half  the  cabinet  are  military  men ;  several  of  the 
governors  of  the  states,  by  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  political 
system,  are  generals  of  division  and  military  commandants  un- 
der the  federal  government;  the  diplomatic  corps  has  its  share 
of  martial  men ;  and,  if  the  inquiry  be  followed  out,  it  will  be 
found,  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  govern- 
ment, civil  merit,  an  acquaintance  from  education  and  early  dis- 
cipline with  civil  duties,  is  little  regarded.  But  further  than  this. 
The  administration  of  justice  to  a  great  extent  is  in  the  same 
hands.  In  the  year  1827,  so  great  was  the  increase  of  crime  in 
the  metropolis,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-organize  the 
martial  tribunals  of  the  war  and  to  render  all  offences,  above 
the  grade  of  larceny,  cognizable  before  them.  Treason,  murder, 
robbery  and  all  the  higher  crimes  are  excluded  from  civil  courts; 
and,  so  late  as  the  trial  of  the  notorious  state  prisoner  Arenas, 
the  military  court  of  Mexico  warmly  resented  an  attempt  made 
by  another  body  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  The  police 
of  all  the  towns  is  administered  by  the  soldiery.  The  public* 
walks,  on  all  festivals,  are  filled  with  gens  d'armes — a  sergeant's 
guard  parades  nightly  in  the  lobbies  of  the  theatre.  The  power 
of  an  officer  corresponding  to  our  constable,  invested  with  civil 
authority  only,  is  unknown.  The  bayonet  and  not  the  staff  is  the 
badge  of  authority. 

The  burthen  of  a  standing  army  is  most  severely  felt  in  Mexi- 
co and  is  an  evil  not  easily  removed.  By  the  report  of  the  Se- 
cretary at  War  in  1827,  the  army  consisted  of  no  less  than  58,955 
men,  of  whom,  though  but  32,000  were  under  arms,  all  were 
liable  to  be  called  into  service,  and  all  at  one  time  or  other  had 
been  in  the  receipt  of  pay.  The  expenses  of  the  war  depart- 
ment in  the  present  year,  were  estimated  at  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars, about  four-fiflhs  of  the  whole  expenditures  of  government 
There  are  at  this  time  eight  generals  of  division  on  full  pay  and 
two  on  half  pay,  besides  twenty-six  brigadiers,  whose  joint  com- 
pensation amounts  annually  to  150,000  dollars.  Hitherto  the 
nominal  war  with  Spain  has  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  large  disposable  force  and  now  renders  any  diminu«» 
tion  of  the  army  extremely  difficult  Other  obstacles  also  exist, 
not  easily  surmounted.  The  resources  of  the  country  have  thus 
far  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  government  to  pay  their  troops, 
and  have  postponed  the  dangers  apprehended  from  throwing  so 
large  a  body  of  men  suddenly  out  of  employment  But  the  fail- 
ure of  many  sources  of  revenue  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
shock  given  to  the  national  credit  by  the  non-payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  foreign  loans,  render  it  probable  that  the  period  is 
approaching,  at  which  the  strength  of  the  government  will  be 
ascertained,  when  put  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  a  rapa- 
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cious  and  idle  soldiery,  and  when  the  decisive  measure  of  a  great 
retrenchment  of  the  military  expenses  must  take  place. 

The  effects  of  the  martial  character  of  the  Revolution  in  New 
Spain  in  the  undue  elevation  of  military,  and  depression  of  civil 
habits,  have  been  thus  cursorily  traced — not  so  much  to  discour* 
age  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  invidiously  call 
themselves  the  partisans  of  the  new  community,  as  to  account 
for  the  slow  progress  which  it  has  made,  and  the  distressing  con- 
vulsions it  has  experienced.  We  are  aware  that  in  answer  to  our 
opinions  it  will  be  urged,  that  ar  nation  which  so  soon  after  a  re- 
volution could  organize  a  government  corresponding  to  that  of 
Mexico,  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  infected  with  a  military  spirit. 
We  most  readily  reply,  that  at  this  time  of  day,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  government  military  in 
form  and  not  despotic  cannot  exist  In  Mexico  especially,  there 
was  no  choice.  The  fall  of  Iturbide  was  a  lesson  to  such  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  as  were  alone  able  to  establish  an  arbitrary 
sway ;  and  their  parity  of  merit  induced  a  rivalship  which  effec- 
tually prevented  the  undue  elevation  of  any  one.  The  theory  of 
civil  government  was  then  the  only  alternative.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, we  will  add,  the  form  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tions to  which  we  have  referred  ;  the  spirit,  the  existence  of 
which  no  one  with  opportunities  of  observation  can  deny — ^the 
spirit  which  renders  military  distinction  the  object  of  universal 
ambition,  and  the  key  to  popular  favour;  which  entails  on  the 
nation  the  burthen  of  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
which  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  civil  right,  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  institution  of  jury  trials  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus ;  and  which,  if  we  may  descend  to  particulars,  has 
more  than  once  enabled  an  officer  of  government  to  break  into 
the  house  of  a  foreign  merchant,  and  compel  the  payment  of 
duties  before  the  term  of  credit  had  expired,  while  at  the  very 
time  the  protested  bills  of  the  government  were  postponed  or 
neglected,  to  the  ruin  of  the  individual  whose  immunities  were 
thus  violated. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  forces  and  the  downfall  of 
the  ephemeral  empire  of  Iturbide,  two  great  parties  in  the  re- 
public came  into  existence.  Mr.  Ward  compares  them  to  the 
party  distinctions  of  our  republic.  We  shall  see  in  some  points 
now  true,  and  in  others,  how  incorrect  the  analogy  is.  One  cir- 
cumstance however  may  be  here  noticed ;  that  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar relations  of  the  Mexican  republic  in  regard  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  strone  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  the 
different  orders  of  society,  a  virulence  of  political  feeling  has 
been  engendered  far  exceeding  any  thing  on  our  records,  and  in- 
ducipg  acts  which  even  a  political  latitudinarian,  a  being  prover- 
bially of  pliant  principles  and  easy  conscience,  would  find  it  dif- 
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ficult  to  justify.  The  party  distinctions  were  first  perceptible 
immediately  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  in  1824, 
when  a  material  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  most  ju- 
dicious form  in  which  the  new  government  should  be  cast.  A 
number  of  the  leading  men  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  conse- 
quent influence,  whose  republican  principles  were  above  suspi- 
cion, preferred  the  Central  form.  They  thought  they  saw,  in  the 
rarity  of  population,  the  difficulties  of  regular  intercourse  between 
the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  commu- 
nion between  the  provinces,  insuperable  objections  to  the  Fede- 
ral scheme.  They  believed  that  the  character  and  disposition  of 
that  population  were  such  as  to  require  the  energy  of  a  consoli- 
dated government,  whether  to  inspire  exertion  or  to  check  licen- 
tiousness; that  the  mass  of  the  people  being  unenlightened  by 
education  and  disciplined  intelligence,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  in  sufficient  number  individuals  competent  to  conduct  the 
complicated  operations  of  general  and  state  governments;  and 
finally  they  conceived,  (we  believe,  honestly,)  that  in  the  then 
disorganized  condition  of  the  finances  and  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  country,  there  existed  a  preliminary  obstacle  to  the  for- 
mation of  any  but  a  strong  government,  whose  simplicity  of 
structure  should  be  incompatible  with  lavish  expenditure,  and 
whose  power  should,  in  time  of  need,  secure  the  collection  of  re* 
venue.  The  instance  of  Colombia  was  cited  by  one  party,  and 
the  more  logical  illusti'ation  derived  from  our  experience  triumph- 
antly adduced  by  the  other.  The  arguments  of  the  Central  party 
were  resolutely  and  successfully  combated,  and  the  present  con- 
stitution. Federal  in  all  its  features,  excellent  in  many,  and  irre- 
gular and  defective  in  some,  was  securely  established.  The  germ 
of  party  feeling  once  planted,  produced  new  and  vigorous  shoots. 
The  two  parties  who  had  respectively  been  enrolled  under  the 
banners  of  Federalism  and  Centralism,  though  they  no  longer 
had  as  significant  appellations,  were  distinguished  by  the  most 
opposite  opinions,  and  followed  the  most  distinct  courses.  The 
one  was  composed  of  the  great  body  of  the  Federal  leaders, 
and  was  characterized  by  the  most  ultra  democratic  principles. 
Hostility  not  merely  to  Spain,  but  to  the  European  residents, 
was  its  prominent  feature.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
most  meritorious  citizens  of  the  republic,  whose  detestation  of  the 
Spanish  government  had  been  clearly  proved,  anticipated  the  worst 
consequences  from  the  radicalism  of  their  opponents,  and  believed 
that  conciliation  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  mother  country 
was  by  far  the  best  policy.  They  not  only  saw,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  rights  of  the  Spaniards,  a  violation  of  solemn  agreement 
calculated  to  inspire  indignation  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  pre- 
dicted disastrous  effects  upon  the  national  credit  and  consequen- 
ces unpropitious  to  their  own  security.    The  remnants  of  other 
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factions  which  once  had  influence,  but  which  accident  had  over- 
thrown, attached  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  lead- 
ing parties,  as  they  found  their  respective  tenets  least  repulsive. 
The  clergy,  the  Spaniards,  and  those  few  misguided  zealots  who 
regretted  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  institutions,  joined  the 
moderate  party.  The  majority  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
army,  those  in  particular  who  had  been  devoted  to  Iturbide, 
were  to  be  found  among  the  federalists.  Each  party  in  this 
way  had  some  taint  of  anti-republicanism.  The  institution  of 
masonry,  which,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  was  one  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  was  converted  into  a  political  engine, 
and  the  orders  of  Scotch  and  York  masons  afforded  the  distin- 
guishing appellations  of  the  two  Mexican  political  sects. 

The  contests  between  those  dividing  factions  have,  from  the 
period  of  their  formation,  been  continued  with  the  utmost  acri- 
mony. In  number,  the  democratic  party,  (VorkinOy)  there  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  most  powerful ;  whilst  in  wealth,  talents, 
and  enlightened  intelligence,  their  adversaries  have  had  a  de- 
cided superiority.  Until  very  lately,  it  was  impossible,  putting 
out  of  view  the  general  principle  from  which  happily  in  evctiy 
country  the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  is  to  be  inferred,  to 
conjecture  which  would  ultimately  gain  the  ascendancy.  Con- 
gress was  nearly  equally  divided,  or  rather  the  two  houses  were 
always  in  decided  opposition  to  each  other.  The  candidates  for 
the  presidential  chair,  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incum- 
bent, were  men  of  great  personal  influence,  independently  of 
political  connexions.  The  president  himself  seemed  determined 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  not  only  in  the  expression  of 
opinion,  but  in  the  distribution  of  office.  A  majority  of  his  ca- 
binet were  EttcoceseSy  whilst  his  principal  minister,  (^Ir.  Estcva, 
Secretary  of  tfie  Treasury,)  and  his  confidential  secretary,  were 
Yorkinos.  The  clergy,  whose  influence  is  still  great,  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  party  who  seemed  disposed  to  sustain  their  fall- 
ing fortune.  The  military,  on  the  contrary,  supported  the  opi- 
nions which  aflbrded  them  the  greatest  license.  With  this  appa- 
rent equality  of  force,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture  how  long  the  strug- 
gle would  have  continued,  had  not  occurrences  taken  place  with- 
in the  last  year  which,  by  exposlYig  the  designs  of  some  indivi- 
duals of  eminence  in  the  Escoces  party,  have  impaired  their  in- 
fluence and  accelerated  their  ruin.  We  have  said  that  hostility 
to  the  Spanish  residents  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ultra  libe- 
ral party.  This  hostility  arising  from  motives  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter which  for  many  reasons  we  shall  not  pretend  to  develope, 
for  a  long  time  met  with  but  little  encouragement.  The  Spani- 
ards were  too  numerous;  they  were  influential,  not  only  from 
their  numbers,  but  from  their  force  of  character  and  purity  of 
conduct  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life;  tiieir  political  friends 
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ed.  Ill  the  year  of  his  first  arrival,  the  storm  of  war  had  not 
ceased  and  a  heavy  swell,  the  dangerous  sequel  to  the  recent 
political  tempest,  still  agitated  the  community  and  prevented  the 
newly  formed  institutions  from  settling  on  secure  foundations. 
The  castle  at*  Vera  Cruz  was  held  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and  an 
active  unremitting  warfare  was  maintained  with  the  batteries  of 
the  town,  which  afforded  little  hope  that  the  strength  of  the  op- 
pressors was  exhausted,  or  that  they  were  so  far  dispirited  as  to 
neglect  to  seize  any  opportunity  which  might  occur  of  restoring 
their  power.  The  channels  of  trade  were  not  yet  cleared  ;  intes- 
tine commotion  not  yet  composed  ;  and  the  secret  influence  of  a 
party,  hostile  to  the  new  system,  was  operating  insidiously  and 
actively.  The  government  was  administered  by  a  temporary  ex- 
ecutive, com|)osed  of  three  prominent  leaders  of  the  revolution- 
ary armies  who  delegated  the  duties  to  a  subordinate  commis* 
sion.  A  constitution  had  scarcely  been  projected,  and  the  aspect 
of  every  thing  was  in  all  respects  decidedly  revolutionary. 
From  the  period  of  Mr.  Ward's  return  to  Mexico,  to  his  final 
departure,  a  different  scene  was  presented.  A  constitution,  form- 
ed upon  the  best  model,  had  been  adopted  and  the  machine  of 
government,  once  set  in  motion,  moved  actively  and  steadily. 
The  work  of  organization  was  completed,  and  the  members  of 
the  new  community,  inspirited  by  the  brilliant  prospect  before 
them,  and  with  nothing  to  retard  their  advance  but  the  influence 
of  ancient  habits,  and  the  confusion  incident  to  party  conflicts, 
were  earnestly  co-operating  to  elevate  their  country  on  the  scale 
of  nations.  The  contrast  was  highly  interesting,  and  from  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  it,  Mr.  Ward's  book  derives  its  princi- 
pal value. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  containing  the  va- 
luable information  collected  by  the  author  on  subjects  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and  the  statisti- 
cal details  which  he  has  prepared.  Humboldt's  statements  are  re- 
viewed and  examined,  and  the  tables  he  has  given,  continued  to 
the  present  day.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  personal  narrative 
of  a  residence  and  travels  in  the  country.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  pages  we  will  endeavour  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
view  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Ward's  experience,  with  such  remarks 
of  our  own  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  our  opinions,  when 
they  are  at  variance  from  his,  and  such  additional  details  as  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  some  research,  have 
enabled  us  to  collect. 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  commenced  with  the  deposition  of 
tlic  viceroy  Ituirigaray.  in  IbOS,  and  ended  with  the  fall  of  the 
last  Spanish  iurtress  north  of  the  equator,  in  1825.  During  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  yeai-s,  the  most  populous  provinces  of 
New  Spain  were  the  scenes  of  irregular  and  generally  savage 
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GODtestB.  PJunder  and  extermination  went  hand  in  hand  with  vic- 
tory ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  such  had  heen  the  nature  of 
the  contest,  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  peo- 
ple was  in  no  material  degree  improved.  The  conflict  was  one  of 
physical  forces  merely ;  little  moral  energy  had  been  brought 
into  action  ;  and  while  the  revolutionary  annals  are  adorned  by 
numerous  instances  of  heroic  courage  in  the  field,  there  is  an 
utter  barrenness  of  that  modest,  unobtrusive  heroism  which  in 
other  countries,  in  the  cabinet  and  councils,  has  inspired  deeds 
of  romantic  self-denial,  and  patriotic  devotion.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  active  war*  the  nation  had  properly  no  civil  govern- 
ment The  contest  was  purely  military.  The  few  civilians  who 
were  distinguished  in  the  insurgent  ranks,  such  as  Hidalgo,  Mo- 
relos,  Allende  and  others,  were  soon  converted,  not  merely  into 
soldiers,  but  into  cruel,  merciless  soldiers  who  seemed  disposed 
to  drown  the  recollection  of  their  ancient  pacific  profession  in 
the  torrents  of  blood  they  caused  to  flow.  The  influence  of  the 
press  was  unfelt ;  no  facilities  existed  for  the  diffusion  of  in- 
formation ;  and  if  there  had  at  first  been  found  even  a  small  pro- 
portion of  men  of  a  less  warlike  character,  who,  in  the  intervals 
of  repose  which  all  wars  afford,  might  have  served  their  country 
by  the  exercise  of  civil  virtues,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test, as  well  as  its  duration,  that  the  influence  of  these  habits 
would  have  been  but  slightly  felt  A  war  of  fifteen  years  makes 
every  man  a  soldier.  It  need  not  be  said  that  our  revolution  ex- 
hibits a  different  aspect,  and  that  its  anuals  are  as  much  adorned 
by  the  trials  and  achievements  of  our  civilians,  as  our  warriors. 
The  colonial  history  of  New  Spain  presents  nothing  analogous 
to  the  provincial  assemblies  of  British  America,  since  the  ayun- 
iamientosy  to  which  alone  the  Creoles  were  eligible,  had  cogni- 
zance of  little  else  than  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  towns. 
The  occasional  councils  of  the  Mexican  patriots,  deliberating  (if 
the  phrase  be  admissible,)  amid  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  agitated  by 
the  conflicting  opinions  and  unbridled  passions  of  the  different 
chiefs,  and  never  secure  from  hostile  interruption,  can  with  as  little 
propriety  be  compared  to  the  Continental  Congress.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Convention  convoked  by  Rayon,  in  1811,  there 
was  no  power  known  or  felt,  and  thaif  as  the  event  proved,  was 
short-lived  amid  the  storm.  There  was  between  the  different 
leaders  no  further  concert  than  the  necessity  of  the  moment  re- 
quired and  no  common  feeling  but  that  of  hostility  to  Spain. 
Each  leader  chose  his  district,  and  within  its  limits  exercised  ex- 
clusive control.  The  troops,  composed  of  Indians  and  of  the  most 
degraded  of  the  Creoles,  supported  themselves  by  plunder  and 
were  careless  as  to  the  regularity  of  their  pay,  as  long  as  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  and  relentless  enemy  intimidated,  or  the 
prospect  of  rapine  inspired  them.  All  the  cities  were  in  the  pos- 
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5e«!J»ion  of  the  Spanish  troops.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  so 
inu':h  broken  and  opposes  so  many  diificulties  to  regular  or  easy 
intercourse,  that  it  was  neorly  impossible,  in  time  of  war,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  steady  and  systematic  co-operation.  There  was 
no  common  principle  of  action,  no  efficient  combination  offeree, 
and  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  various  leaders  to  yield 
their  accidental  territorial  authority  to  any  power  that  might  su- 
perintend or  control  them. 

Of  her  military  men,  Mexico  has  reason  to  be  proud.  Her 
soldiers  were  gallant,  patriotic,  and  persevering.  No  danger  ap- 
palled them  ;  no  variety  of  exposure  and  distress  exhaustecl  them. 
Few  nations  can  boast  of  more  honourable  name?,  as  relates  to 
military  fame,  than  those  of  Morelos,  Rayon,  Victoria,  Bravo, 
and  Guerrero.  Their  deeds  seem  to  be  remembered  by  their 
fellow  citizens  with  fervent  gratitude,  and  Iheir  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  future  ages,  when  the  recollection  of  the  errors  of 
their  course  shall  have  failed.  Besides  these  loaders  of  renown, 
there  were  in  subordinate  stations,  many,  who,  had  their  lot  been 
differently  cast,  would  have  been  equally  distinguished.  On  the 
mass  of  the  native  population,  the  urgent  motive  to  rebellion 
was  not  a  sense  of  political  injury,  but  a  kind  of  personal  anti- 
pathy to  the  Spanish  residents  ;  and  so  fierce  did  this  antipathy 
become,  that  it  inspired  the  most  romantic  devotion  and  deter- 
mined resolution.  The  civil  deprivations,  the  commercial  imj>e- 
diments,  the  long  series  of  acts  of  political  injustice  and  coloni- 
al oppression,  were  forgotten  by  the  body  of  the  people,  but 
the  personal  insults  which  the  Spaniards  wantonly  inflicted  ;  the 
haughty  insolence  of  a  privileged  order,  who  rejected  gentleness 
and  conciliation  as  the  worst  policy  ;  who  disdained  apology  for 
conduct  however  criminal  and  oppressive,  and  whose  ans^ver  to 
all  complaints,  was  <<eres  CrioUo  y  basta,''  rankled  in  the  bo- 
soms of  all,  and  were  the  active  agents  in  the  promotion  of  uni- 
versal revolt.  Justice  would  not  have  satisfied  the  Creoles,  with- 
out revenge  ;  and  a  deep  and  bloody  vengeance  they  were  at  last 
enabled  to  take.  Deeds  of  the  most  chivalrous  heroism  are  record- 
ed by  the  historians  of  the  times.  The  humblest  Indian,  a  being 
in  the  hour  of  tranquillity  meek  and  gentle,  but  in  the  moment 
of  excitement  fierce  and  relentless,  seemed  determined  to  rival « 
the  white  in  acts  of  hardihood  and  deeds  of  blood.  One  which 
we  have  somewhere  seen  reconled,  we  will  here  mention.  For 
three  years  the  small  island  of  Mescala,  situated  in  the  lake  of 
Chapala,  was  occupied  bv  a  number  of  the  Indians  of  the  country, 
and  defended  against  a  large  Spanish  force,  commanded  by  Ge* 
neral  Cruz.  Though  straitened  by  famine,  and  exposed  to  neces- 
sities of  every  kind,  their  resolution  never  flagged,  and  by  their 
activity  and  unconquerable  energies  they  not  only  were  enabled 
to  maintain  a  vigilant  defence,  but  occasionally  to  attack  the  Spa- 
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nish  out-po8ts,  and  spread  terror  and  havoc  among  the  hesieg- 
ers.  When  at  last  such  a  force  was  collected  by  the  European 
commander,  as  to  render  further  opposition  useless,  a  message 
was  sent  by  him,  that  unless  there  was  a  timely  surrender,  no 
one  should  be  spared.  The  Indians  returned  the  heroic  answer, 
<<Que  corra  la  sangrc!"  (Let  the  blood  flow!)  The  threat  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  every  one 
of  the  brave  defenders  was  put  to  the  sword. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Ward  the  following  romantic  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  General  Victoria  during  a  period  of  the  war  : — 

**  Victoria's  trials  did  not  cease  with  this  pursuit :  harassed^  and  worn  out,  by 
the  &tigties  which  he  had  undergone,  his  clothes  torn  to  pieces,  and  his  body 
laceiated  by  the  thorny  underwood  of  the  tropics,  he  was  indeed  allowed  a  lit- 
tle tranquillity  \  but  his  sufferings  were  still  almost  incredible.  During  the 
summer,  he  managed  to  subsist  upon  the  fruits  of  which  nature  is  so  lavish  in 
those  climates ;  but  in  the  winter  he  was  attenuated  b^  hunger,  and  I  have  heard 
him  repeatedly  afHrm,  that  no  repast  has  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure  since, 
as  he  experienced,  after  being  long  deprived  of  food^  in  gnawing  the  bones  of 
horses^  or  other  animals,  that  he  happened  to  find  deaul  in  the  woods.  By  de- 
grees, he  accustomed  himself  to  such  abstinence,  that  he  could  refrain  four,  and 
even  five  days,  without  tasting  any  thing  but  water,  without  experiencing  any 
•erious  inconvenience ;  but  whenever  he  was  deprived  of  sustenance  for  a  longer 
period,  his  sufferings  were  very  acute  For  thirty  months  he  never  tasted  bread, 
nor  saw  a  human  being,  nor  thought,  at  tiroes,  ever  to  see  one  again.  His  clothes 
were  reduced  to  a  single  wrapper  of  cotton,  which  he  found  one  day,  when  driv- 
en by  hunger  be  had  approached  nearer  than  usual  to  some  Indian  huts,  and  this 
he  regarded  as  an  inestimable  treasure. 

<'  The  mode  in  which  Victoria,  cut  off,  as  he  was,  from  all  communication 
from  the  world,  received  intelligence  of  the  revolution  of  1821,  is  hardly  less  ex- 
traordinary than  the  fact  of  his  having  been  able  to  support  existence  amidst  so 
many  hamships,  during  the  intervening  perio<l. 

<*  When  in  1818  he  was  abandoned  by  all  the  rest  of  his  men,  he  was  asked  by 
two  Indians,  who  lingered  with  him  to  the  last,  and  on  whose  fidelity  he  knew 
he  could  rely,  if  any  change  took  place,  where  he  wished  them  to  look  for  him  } 
He  pointed,  in  reply,  to'a  mountain  at  some  distance,  and  told  them  that  on  that 
moimtain,  perhaps,  they  might  find  his  bones.  His  only  reason  for  selecting 
it»  was  its  neing  particularly  ruggedjt  and  inaccessible,  and  surrounded  by  forests 
of  a  vast  extent. 

**  The  Indians  treasured  up  this  hint,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  news  of  Iturbidc's 
declaration  reached  them,  they  set  out  in  quest  of  Victoria ;  they  separated  on 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  employed  six  whole  weeks  in  examining 
the  woods  with  wliich  it  was  covered.  During  this  time,  they  lived  principally 
by  the  chase  ;  but  finding  their  stock  of  maize  exhausted,  and  all  their  efforts  una- 
vailing, they  were  about  to  give  up  the  attempt,  when  one  of  them  discovered,  in 
crossing  a  ravine  which  Victoria  occasionally  frtquented»  the  print  of  a  foot,  which 
he  immediately  recognised  to  be  tliat  of  an  European.  By  European,  1  mean  of  Eu- 
i-opean  descent,  and  consequently  accustomed  to  wear  shoes,  which  always  give 
a  difference  of  shape  to  the  foot,  very  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  a  native.  The 
Indian  waited  two  days  upon  the  spot,  but  seeing  nothing  of  Victoria,  and  find- 
ing liis  supply  of  provisions  quite  at  an  end,  he  suspended  upon  a  tree,  near  the 
place,  four  tortillas,  or  little  maize  cakes,  which  were  all  he  bad  left,  and  set  out 
vat  his  village,  in  order  to  replenish  his  wallets,  hoping  that  if  Victoria  sliould 
pass  in  the  mean  time,  the  tortillas  would  attract  his  attention,  and  convince  him 
tliat  some  friend  was  in  search  lum. 

His  little  plan  succeeded  completely  :  Victoria,  on  crotslng  the  ravine,  two 
days  aflerwards,  perceived  the  maize  cakes  which  the  birds  had  fortunately  not 
devoured.  He  bad  then  been  four  whole  days  vrithout  eating,  and  upwards  of 
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two  years  witlioul  tasting  bread  ;  and  he  says  himself,  that  he  devoured  the  tor- 
tillas ))ctbre  the  cravings  of  his  appetite  would  allow  him  to  reflect  upon  the  sin- 
j^ularity  of  finding  them  on  this  solitary  spot,  where  he  had  never  before  seen  any 
trace  of  ahtinian  being.  He  was  not  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  they  had  been 
left  there  by  friend  or  foe  ;  but  feeling  sure  that  whoever  had  left  them,  intend- 
ed to  retiun,  he  concealed  himself  near  the  place,  in  order  to  observe  his  motions, 
and  to  take  his  own  measurcs  accordingly. 

*•  Within  a  short  time  the  Indian  returned.  Victoria  instantly  recognised  him, 
and  ubni])tly  started  from  his  concealment,  in  oitlcr  to  welcome  his  faithful  fol* 
lower  ;  but  the  man,  terrified  at  seeing  a  phantom  covered  with  hair,  emaciated, 
and  clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton  wrapper,  advancing  upon  him  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  from  amongfst  the  bushes,  took  to  flight ;  and  it  was  only  on  hearing 
himself  repeatedly  called  by  his  name,  that  he  recovered  his  composure  suffi- 
ciently to  recognise  his  old  general.  He  was  affected  beyond  measure  at  the  state 
in  wliich  he  found  him,  and  conducted  him  instantly  to  his  village,  where  Yicto- 
lia  was  received  with  t})e  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  report  of  his  re-appearancc 
>spread  like  lightning  through  the  province,  where  it  was  not  credited  at  first,  so 
firmly  was  ever}'  tme  convinced  of  his  death,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
(iuadclupe  Victoria  was  indeed  in  existence,  all  the  old  insurgents  rallied  round 
him.  In  un  incredibly  short  time,  he  induced  tlie  whole  province,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fortified  towns,  to  declare  for  independence,  and  then  set  out  to 
join  Iturbidc,  who  was  at  that  time  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Mexico.  He  was 
reci.  ivcd  M'ith  great  apparent  cordiality  ;  but  his  independent  spirit  was  too  little 
in  unison  with  Iturbidc's  projecU,  for  tliis  good  understanding  to  continue  long. 
Victoria  had  fought  for  a  liberal  form  of  govemment,  and  not  merely  for  a  change 
of  muslei-s ;  and  Iturbide,  unable  to  gain  him  over,  drove  him  again  into  the 
woods,  during  his  short-lived  reign,  from  whence  he  only  returned  to  give  the 
vgnal  for  a  general  rii>ing  against  the  too  ambitious  emperor." 

Vicente  Guerrero,  the  military  rival  of  Victoria  and  Bravo, 
^nd  now  the  popular  leader  in  Mexico,  was  equally  distinguish- 
ed lor  his  gallantry  and  obstinate  attachment  to  tlie  cause  of  free- 
dom. All  accounts  agree  in  describing  this  extraordinary  in- 
dividuiil  as  distinguished  by  a  singular  energy  of  character,  and 
activity  of  intellect  We  regret  that  Mr.  Ward  has  afforded  so 
few  details  of  his  military  and  political  career.  They  would 
clearly  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  Mexico,  in  which  General  Guerrero  took,  perhaps,  a  more 
uniformly  active  part,  than  any  one  of  his  countrymen.  His  ar- 
dour was  too  great  to  admit  of  an  inactive  participation  in  the 
danger  of  the  times  ;  he  was  always  on  the  offensive  ;  always 
beating  up  some  unsuspecting  post,  or,  when  his  means  allowed 
it,  attacking  with  his  characteristic  energy  the  main  force  of  the 
Spaniards.  His  iron  frame  enabled  him  to  defy  exposure,  and  to 
undergo  a  degree  of  privation  and  suffering  scarcely  credible.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  patriot  chieftains  who  could  boast  of  In- 
dian lineage  ;  and  to  this  distinction  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  the  popular  favour  which  he  has  always  enjoyed.  With 
his  two  illustrious  cotemporaries,  the  present  president,  and  late 
vice-president,  he  has  been  the  object  of  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  the  Mexicans,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  leading  men  of  the  revolution,  whose  patriotism  is 
unsuspected,  and  whose  popularity  is  undiminished. 

From  the  peculiar  locality  of  the  contending  parties  in  Mexi- 
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CO,  the  inmirgentfl  being  scattered  over  the  country^  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  remaining  in  quiet  possession  of  the  cities, 
one  consequence  of  a  happy  nature  resulted.  The  great  libraries 
which  had  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  church, 
were  preserved  untouched  ;  and  the  scientific  institutions  whicii 
had  just  sprung  into  existence,  remained  unmolested.  If  we  mis* 
take  not,  every  city  of  consequence  in  the  republic  was  trans- 
ferred by  capitulation ;  and,  even  when  the  storm  of  war  ap- 
proached their  walls,  the  protecting  arm  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity was  stretched  forth  to  save  the  institutions  which  that  au- 
thority bad  called  into  being.  Beside  the  great  scientific  esta- 
blishments in  the  capital,  the  libraries  and  seminaries  of  learn> 
ing  in  the  smaller  cities,  whilst  they  show  the  existence  of  some 
spirit  of  beneficence  in  the  Spanish  government,  remain  the  so- 
litary useful  legacies  which  the  colonial  clergy  have  bequeathed. 
The  library  at  Puebla,  which  has  been  preserved  and  guarded 
by  the  watchful  care  of  the  bishop  of  that  state,  a  prelate  whose 
talents  and  accomplishments  all  travellers  join  in  celebrating,  is 
a  proud  monument  of  the  well  exercised  power  of  the  Catholic 
clergy. 

To  the  purely  military  character  of  the  revolution,  and  to  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  may  be  attributed  the  creation  of  the 
two  great  interests,  which  existed  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Mexico 
was  a  nation  of  soldiers  and  of  priests;  and,  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  parties,  the  civil  character  of  her  citizens  made  little  pro- 
gress. The  age  of  bigoted  attachment  to  religion  having  passed,  and 
the  identity  of  devotion  to  the  church  and  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment being  established  by  the  declaration  of  the  Pope  himself,  (in 
the  EncicJicUj  or  circular  of  24th  September  1824,)  the  triumph  of 
the  military  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Religious  enthusiasm 
yielded  to  the  paramount  influence ;  and  the  clergy  soon  found, 
that  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  even  a  portion  of  their  power, 
was  by  being  contented  with  a  suborditiate  station  in  the  com- 
munity. If  the  foremost  rank  was  yielded  to  the  soldier,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  spiritual  father  in 
an  inferior  sphere.  The  first  fruit  of  the  military  passion  of  the 
day,  was  the  elevation  of  Iturbide  to  the  throne,  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  his  feet.  Its  permanent 
effects  are  seen  in  the  subjection  of  civil  to  military  authority, 
and  the  contamination  of  the  new  republic  with  the  poison  of  a 
morbid  admiration  of  military  fame,  and  eagerness  for  the  attain- 
ment of  military  distinction.  To  this  hour,  the  government  of 
Mexico  is,  defactoy  military.  Civil  offices  exist,  and  a  regular- 
ly constituted  form  of  government  has  been  established ;  but  ci- 
vil office  seems  to  be  little  more  than  the  recompense  for  mili- 
tary prowess.  A  recurrence  to  a  list  of  the  public  function- 
aries, will  satisfy  us  of  the  fact.   The  president,  vice-president. 
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and  more  Ihan  half  the  cabinet  are  military  men ;  several  of  the 
governors  of  the  states,  by  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  political 
system,  arc  generals  of  division  and  military  commandants  un- 
der the  federal  government ;  the  diplomatic  corps  has  its  share 
of  martial  men ;  and,  if  the  inquiry  be  followed  out,  it  will  be 
found,  that,  from  Uie  highest  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  govern- 
ment, civil  merit,  an  acquaintance  from  education  and  early  dis- 
cipline with  civil  duties,  is  little  regarded.  But  further  than  this. 
The  administration  of  justice  to  a  great  extent  is  in  the  same 
hands.  In  the  year  1827,  so  great  was  the  increase  of  crime  in 
the  metropolis,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-organize  the 
martial  tribunals  of  the  war  and  to  render  all  offences,  above 
the  grade  of  larceny,  cognizable  before  them.  Treason,  murder, 
robbery  and  all  the  higher  crimes  are  excluded  from  civil  courts; 
and,  so  late  as  the  trial  of  the  notorious  state  prisoner  Arenas, 
the  military  court  of  Mexico  warmly  resented  an  attempt  made 
by  another  body  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  The  police 
of  all  the  towns  is  administered  by  the  soldiery.  The  public* 
walks,  on  all  festivals,  are  filled  with  gens  d'armes — a  sergeant's 
guard  parades  nightly  in  the  lobbies  of  the  theatre.  The  power 
of  an  officer  corresponding  to  our  constable,  invested  with  civil 
authority  only,  is  unknown.  The  bayonet  and  not  the  staff  is  the 
badge  of  authority. 

The  burthen  of  a  standing  army  is  most  severely  felt  in  Mexi- 
co and  is  an  evil  not  easily  removed.  By  the  report  of  the  Se- 
cretary at  War  in  1827,  the  army  consisted  of  no  less  than  58,955 
men,  of  whom,  though  but  32,000  were  under  arms,  all  were 
liable  to  be  called  into  service,  and  all  at  one  time  or  other  had 
been  in  the  receipt  of  pay.  The  expenses  of  the  war  depart- 
ment in  the  present  year,  were  estimated  at  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars, about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  expenditures  of  government 
There  are  at  this  time  eight  generals  of  division  on  full  fray  and 
two  on  half  pay,  besides  twenty-six  brigadiers,  whose  joint  com- 
pensation amounts  annually  to  150,000  dollars.  Hitherto  the 
nominal  war  with  Spain  has  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  large  disposable  force  and  now  renders  any  diminu* 
tion  of  the  army  extremely  difficult  Other  obstacles  also  exist, 
not  easily  surmounted.  The  resources  of  the  country  have  thus 
far  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  government  to  pay  their  troops, 
and  have  postponed  the  dangers  apprehended  from  throwing  so 
large  a  body  of  men  suddenly  out  of  employment  But  the  fail- 
ure of  many  sources  of  revenue  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
shock  given  to  the  national  credit  by  the  non-payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  foreign  loans,  render  it  probable  that  the  period  is 
approaching,  at  which  the  strength  of  the  government  will  be 
ascertained,  when  put  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  a  rapa- 
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cious  and  idle  soldiery^  and  when  the  decisive  measure  of  a  great 
retrenchment  of  the  military  expenses  must  take  place. 

The  effects  of  the  martial  character  of  the  Revolution  in  New 
Spain  in  the  undue  elevation  of  military,  and  depression  of  civil 
habits,  have  been  thus  cursorily  traced — not  so  much  to  discour* 
age  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  invidiously  call 
themselves  the  partisans  of  the  new  community,  as  to  account 
for  the  slow  progress  which  it  has  made,  and  the  distressing  con- 
vulsions it  has  experienced.  We  are  aware  that  in  answer  to  our 
opinions  it  will  be  urged,  that  a  nation  which  so  soon  after  a  re- 
volution could  organize  a  government  corresponding  to  that  of 
Mexico,  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  infected  with  a  military  spirit. 
We  most  readily  reply,  that  at  this  time  of  day,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  government  military  in 
form  and  not  despotic  cannot  exist.  In  Mexico  especially,  there 
was  no  choice.  The  fall  of  Iturbide  was  a  lesson  to  such  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  as  were  alone  able  to  establish  an  arbitrary 
sway;  and  their  parity  of  merit  induced  a  rivalship  which  effec- 
tually prevented  the  undue  elevation  of  any  one.  The  theory  of 
civil  government  was  then  the  only  alternative.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, we  will  add,  the  form  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tions to  which  we  have  referred  ;  the  spirit,  the  existence  of 
which  no  one  with  opportunities  of  observation  can  deny — ^the 
spirit  which  renders  military  distinction  the  object  of  universal 
ambition,  and  the  key  to  popular  favour;  which  entails  on  the 
nation  the  burthen  of  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
which  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  civil  right,  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  institution  of  jury  trials  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus ;  and  which,  if  we  may  descend  to  particulars,  has 
more  than  once  enabled  an  officer  of  government  to  break  into 
the  house  of  a  foreign  merchant,  and  compel  the  payment  of 
duties  before  the  term  of  credit  had  expired,  while  at  the  very 
time  the  protested  bills  of  the  government  were  postponed  or 
neglected,  to  the  ruin  of  the  individual  whose  immunities  were 
thus  violated. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  forces  and  the  downfall  of 
the  ephemeral  empire  of  Iturbide,  two  great  parties  in  the  re- 
public came  into  existence.  Mr.  Ward  compares  them  to  the 
Earty  distinctions  of  our  republic.  We  shall  see  in  some  points 
ow  true,  and  in  others,  how  incorrect  the  analogy  is.  One  cir- 
cumstance however  may  be  here  noticed ;  that  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar relations  of  the  Mexican  republic  in  regard  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  strone  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  the 
different  orders  of  society,  a  virulence  of  political  feeling  has 
been  engendered  far  exceeding  any  thing  on  our  records,  and  in- 
ducipg  acts  which  even  a  political  latitudinarian,  a  being  prover- 
bially of  pliant  principles  and  easy  conscience,  would  find  it  dif- 
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ficult  to  justify.  The  party  distinctions  were  first  perceptible 
immediately  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  in  1824, 
when  a  material  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  most  ju- 
dicious form  in  which  the  new  government  should  be  cast.  A 
number  of  the  lefiding  men  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  conse- 
quent influence,  whose  republican  principles  were  above  suspi- 
cion, preferred  the  Central  form.  They  thought  they  saw,  in  the 
rarity  of  population,  the  difficulties  of  regular  intercourse  between 
the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  commu- 
nion between  the  provinces,  insuperable  objections  to  the  Fede- 
ral scheme.  They  believed  that  the  character  and  disposition  of 
that  population  were  such  as  to  require  the  energy  of  a  consoli- 
dated government,  whether  to  inspire  exertion  or  to  check  licen- 
tiousness; that  the  mass  of  the  people  being  unenlightened  by 
education  and  disciplined  intelligence,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  in  sufficient  number  individuals  competent  to  conduct  the 
complicated  operations  of  general  and  state  governments ;  and 
finally  they  conceived,  (we  believe,  honestly,)  that  in  the  then 
disorganized  condition  of  the  finances  and  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  country,  there  existed  a  preliminary  obstacle  to  the  for- 
mation of  any  but  a  strong  government,  whose  simplicity  of 
structure  should  be  incompatible  with  lavish  expenditure,  and 
whose  povver  should,  in  time  of  need,  secure  the  collection  of  re- 
venue. The  instance  of  Colombia  was  cited  by  one  party,  and 
the  more  logical  illustration  derived  from  our  experience  triumph- 
antly adduced  by  the  other.  The  arguments  of  the  Central  party 
were  resolutely  and  successfully  combated,  and  the  present  con- 
stitution. Federal  in  all  its  features,  excellent  in  many,  and  irre- 
gular and  defective  in  some,  was  securely  established.  The  germ 
of  party  feeling  once  planted,  produced  new  and  vigorous  shoots. 
The  two  parties  who  had  respectively  been  enrolled  under  the 
banners  of  Federalism  and  Centralism,  though  they  no  longer 
had  as  significant  appellations,  were  distinguished  by  the  most 
opposite  opinions,  and  followed  the  most  distinct  courses.  The 
one  was  composed  of  the  great  body  of  the  Federal  leaders^ 
and  was  characterized  by  the  most  ultra  democratic  principles. 
Hostility  not  merely  to  Spain,  but  to  the  European  residents, 
was  its  prominent  feature.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
most  meritorious  citizens  of  the  republic,  whose  detestation  of  the 
Spanish  government  had  been  clearly  proved,  anticipated  the  worst 
consequences  from  the  radicalism  of  their  opponents,  and  believed 
that  conciliation  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  mother  country 
was  by  far  the  best  policy.  They  not  only  saw,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  rights  of  the  Spaniards,  a  violation  of  solemn  agreement 
calculated  to  inspire  indignation  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  pre- 
dicted disastrous  effects  upon  the  national  credit  and  consequen- 
ces unpropitious  to  their  own  security.    The  remnants  of  other 
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factions  which  once  had  influence,  but  which  accident  had  over- 
thrown, attached  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  lead- 
ing parties,  as  they  found  their  respective  tenets  least  repulsive. 
The  clergy,  the  Spaniards,  and  those  few  misguided  zealots  who 
regretted  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  institutions,  joined  the 
moderate  party.  The  majority  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
army,  those  in  particular  who  had  been  devoted  to  Iturbide, 
were  to  be  found  among  the  federalists.  Euch  party  in  this 
way  had  some  taint  of  anti-republicanism.  The  institution  of 
masonry,  which,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  was  one  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  was  converted  into  a  political  engine, 
and  the  orders  of  Scotch  and  York  masons  afforded  the  distin- 
guishing appellations  of  the  two  Mexican  political  sects. 

The  contests  between  those  dividing  factions  have,  from  the 
period  of  their  formation,  been  continued  with  the  utmost  acri- 
mony. In  number,  the  democratic  party,  (YorkhiOj)  there  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  most  powerful ;  whilst  in  wealth,  talents, 
and  enlightened  intelligence,  their  adversaries  have  had  a  de- 
cided superiority.  Until  very  lately,  it  was  impossible,  putting 
out  of  view  the  general  principle  from  which  happily  in  cvt«ry 
country  the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  is  to  be  inferred,  to 
conjecture  which  would  ultimately  gain  the  ascendancy.  Con- 
gress was  nearly  equally  divided,  or  rather  the  two  houses  were 
always  in  decided  opposition  to  each  other.  The  candidates  for 
the  presidential  chair,  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incum- 
bent, were  men  of  great  personal  influence,  independently  of 
political  connexions.  The  president  himself  seemed  determined 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  not  only  in  the  exprcJ'sion  of 
opinion,  but  in  the  distribution  of  office.  A  majority  of  his  ca- 
binet were  EftcoceseSj  whilst  his  principal  minister,  (Mr.  Estcva, 
Secretary  of  tfie  Treasury,)  and  his  confidential  secretary,  were 
Yorkinos.  The  clergy,  whose  influence  is  still  great,  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  party  who  seemed  disposed  to  sustain  their  fall- 
ing fortune.  The  military,  on  the  contrary,  supported  the  opi- 
nions which  aflbrded  them  the  greatest  license.  With  this  appa- 
rent equality  of  force,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture  how  long  the  strug- 
gle would  have  continued,  had  not  occurrences  taken  place  with- 
in the  last  year  which,  by  exposlYig  the  designs  of  some  indivi- 
duals of  eminence  in  the  Escoces  party,  have  impaired  their  in- 
fluence and  accelerated  their  ruin.  We  have  said  that  hostility 
to  the  Spanish  residents  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ultra  libe- 
ral party.  This  hostility  arising  from  motives  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter which  for  many  reasons  we  shall  not  pretend  to  develope, 
for  a  long  time  met  with  but  little  encouragement  The  Spani- 
ards were  too  numerous;  they  were  influential,  not  only-from 
their  numbers,  but  from  their  force  of  character  and  purity  of 
conduct  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life;  their  political  friends 
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were  zealous  and  active;  the  letter  of  the  laws  and  treaties 
which  secured  them  in  the  privileges  of  citizens,  was  distinct; 
and  the  obligation  of  those  laws  was  not  openly  questioned.  The 
torrent  of  prejudice,  swelled  by  the  impure  streams  of  private 
animosity  and  jealousy  which  flowed  in  on  all  sides,  was  how- 
ever too  powerful,  and  the  mounds  behind  which  they  fancied 
themselves  secure,  were  in  quick  succession  broken  down.    The 
course  of  their  enemies  was  too  rapid  for  consistency ;  and  the 
measures  which  have  been  devised  for  the  ruin  and  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  have  been  marked  not  merely  by  oppression  and 
high-handed  tyranny,  but  by  timorous  malevolence  and  injus- 
tice.   The  state  necessity  of  the  Mexican  legislators,  which  was 
the  only  argument  used  to  justify  their  acts,  was  peculiarly  what 
Mr.  Sheridan  called  <<a  quibbling,  pilfering,  prevaricating  state 
necessity,  skulking  behind  the  skirts  of  justice,  and  stealing  a 
pitiful  justification  from  whispered  accusations  and  fabricated  ru- 
mours. "   If  they  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
Spanish  citizens,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  terrors  of  some 
^<  Popish  plot,"  or  to  use  the  pretext  afforded  by  some  accidental 
disorder,  and  when  the  blow  was  struck,  fear  and  remorse  seemed 
to  palsy  the  arm  of  the  executioner  and  only  served  to  prolong 
the  torture  of  the  victims.    This  course  of  policy  of  the  Mexi- 
can general  and  state  governments  in  regard  to  the  old  Spaniards, 
deserves  and,  if  the  result  be  such  as  we  anticipate,  will  receive 
the  unqualified  reprobation  of  the  rest  of  the  world.   The  ex- 
cuses which  are  offered  to  justify  the  severity  of  these  measures, 
scarcely  deserve  notice.    Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  saying  that 
any  apology  has  ever  been  offered.    The  apprehensions  of  suc- 
cessful foreign  invasion,  which  no  reasonable  man  can  entertain, 
the  dark  insinuations  of  internal  conspiracies,  the  details  of 
which  no  one  beyond  the  verge  of  the  cabinet  coifhcils  pretends 
to  know,  constitute  the  sole  justification  which  has  been  offered. 
The  late  dangerous  revolutionary  movement  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  effect,  rather  tlian  a  cause  of  the  measures  which  were 
adopted ;  and  of  the  circumstances  of  this,  further  than  an  overt 
act  of  treason  was  involved  in  an  hostile  opposition  to  the  re- 
cognised authority,  the  world  knows  nothing.    At  the  head  of  it 
was  an  individual  more  universally  popular  in  the  republic  than 
any  other — popular,  not  only  from  the  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
and  known  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  but  from  the  recolr 
lection  of  his  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  republican  cause  dur- 
ing the  war.  Untiring  zeal,  exhaustless  activity,  and  unconquer- 
able fortitude,  distinguished  the  revolutionary  career  of  the  late 
vice-president  of  Mexico.    Every  member  of  his  family  had 
been  earnestly  co-operating  with  the  patriots,  and  many  of  them 
had  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  liberal  principles. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  revolutionary  life  of  general  Bravo  de- 
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serves  to  be  distinctly  noted,  as  afibnling  a  solitary  resting-place 
for  the  eye  of  mild  philosophy,  in  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  such 
a  conflict  He  was  uniformly  merciful  in  his  treatment  of  a  con- 
quered foe,  and  never  once  was  betrayed,  amidst  the  provoca* 
tions  to  which  he  was  exposed,  into  the  commission  of  an  act  irre- 
concileable  with  the  merciful  precepts  of  humanity  and  religion. 
An  anecdote  is  related  by  the  historians  of  the  Revolution,  and 
repeated  h}-  Mr.  Ward,  which  though  perfectly  familiar  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mexican  history,  may  not  be  known  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers.  It  records  an  act  of  mercy  which 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  inhuman  massacres  of  Hidalgo  at 
Guanaxuato  and  Guadalajara,  and  of  Padre  Torres  in  the  Baxio, 
under  whom  assassination  was  truly  reduced  to  system,  and  de- 
liberate murder  recognised  as  a  leading  priitciple  of  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1S12,  Don  Leonardo  Bravo,  the  father  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  was  then  fighting  under  the  banners  of  Morelos,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  viceroy's  troops,  and  carried  in  chains  to 
Mexico.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to  tho 
Spanish  crown.  Before  the  period  of  his  execution  arrived,  his  son, 
after  an  obstinate  combat  at  the  Palmar,  had  defeated  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Spanish  troops  and  taken  three  hundred  prisoners. 
An  offer  was  immediately  made  to  the  viceroy  by  general  Bravo, 
to  exchange  tliese  prisoners  for  his  father,  which  was  peremptorily 
rejected,  and  the  sentence  of  death  carrried  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. Retaliation  on  his  unhappy  prisoners  would  have  been 
the  most  natural  course  for  the  afflicted  son.  A  nobler  line  of 
conduct  was  pursued.  He  instantly  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  li- 
berty <^  wishing,''  as  he  said,  <<to  put  it  out  of  his  own  power 
to  avenge  on  them  the  death  of  his  parent,  lest,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  grief,  the  temptation  should  prove  irresistible." 

The  consistency  of  his  republican  principles,  was  proved  by 
his  firm  opposition  to  Iturbide,  whose  iniquitous  designs  he  seems 
to  have  early  detected,  and  who  in  vain,  by  all  tlie  means  in  his 
power,  endeavoured  to  win  him  into  his  interest.  On  the  fall  of 
the  emperor,  general  Bravo  became  the  leader  of  the  central 
party ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  he  was  elected 
vice-president,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  contest  for  the 
presidential  chair.  From  this  period  he  has  been  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  In  that  capacity,  his  great  personal  in- 
fluence and  weight  of  character  were  peculiarly  importa^it  to  his 
associates,  and  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  country  and  known 
patriotism  would,  it  was  hoped,  have  operated  to  control  their 
violence,  and  sooth  their  irritation.  Unfortunately  this  hope 
has  not  been  realized ;  and  we  have  latelv  seen  the  man  who  had 
most  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  Mexico,  at  the  head  of 
rebellion  against  her  lawful  government  The  history  of  the 
overt  acts  of  this  ill-advised  and  shortrlived  revolt,  is  familiar  to 
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our  readers.  General  Bravo,  with  his  principal  associates,  has 
been  found  guilty,  and  banished  the  republic.  Of  the  details  of 
the  conspiracy,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  judicial  de- 
cision, little  IS  known.  The  defence  of  the  prisoners — their 
account  of  the  secret  springs  of  their  conduct  have  never,  as 
far  as  we  are  informed,  been  laid  before  the  world.  We  must 
therefore  in  the  absence  of  information  either  receive  with  confi- 
dence the  vague  accusations  of  their  political  enemies,  of  an  in- 
tention to  restore  the  Spanish  authority  and  of  a  league  regularly 
negotiated  with  European  agents,  or  we  must  infer  less  disgrace- 
ful and  more  natural  motives,  from  the  previous  career  of  the 
conspirators  and  from  their  tried  patriotism  and  intelligence. 
AVe  do  not  believe,  that  any  one  in  his  senses  could  for  a  mo- 
ment have  supposed*  it  possible  to  restore  the  royal  authority. 
We  cannot  believe,  that  such  men  as  general  Bravo  and  his  pro- 
minent friends,  would  have  consented  to  any  plan  which  proposed 
such  a  result  We  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  immediate  prospe- 
rity of  the  new  republics,  and  have  no  extravagant  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  their  public  men,  but  we  believe  the  decree  has 
gone  forth  to  dissolve  for  ever  the  tie  which  bound  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country,  and  that  it  is  too  thoroughly  severed  to 
be  reunited  by  human  eflbrt.  If  the  chains  of  servitude  be  pre- 
paring for  the  new-born  freemen,  they  are  forging  in  the  work- 
shop of  some  domestic  tyrant  The  resources  of  the  Spanish 
government  are  exhausted,  its  energy  broken  down.  On  this 
account,  until  we  are  better  informed,  we  shall  not  be  disposed 
to  credit  the  clamorous  accusations  of  the  liberals  of  Mexico,  and 
indelibly  to  stamp  the  fair  fame  of  some  of  her  patriots,  by  yield- 
ing faith  to  a  charge,  not  merely  of  criminality,  but  of  mad- 
ness. Other  motives  may  be  traced  which  are  far  more  natural. 
The  persecution  of  the  old  Spaniards  had  been  continued  with- 
out intermission,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  series  of  unrighteous  enactments  but 
the  decree  of  exile  and  confiscation.  The  first  law  passed,  de- 
prived them  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  ofiices  of  govern- 
ment and  provided  for  the  dismissal  of  all  Spaniards  in  the  ser- 
vice, with  a  clause  granting  them  their  salaries  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  executive.  The  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  the 
framers  of  this  law  were  exposed  with  great  success  during  the 
discussion  which  preceded  its  passage  through  congress.  The 
violation  of  positive  stipulation  which  it  involved,  and  the  virtual 
disfranchisement  which  it  inflicted,  left  its  victims  little  to  hope. 
The  fears  of  the  Spanish  residents  were  naturally  excited,  and 
extended  to  the  friends  who  had  so  earnestly  advocated  their 
rights.  Every  one  saw  that  their  political  adversaries  only- 
awaited  the  moment,  when  the  public  mind  should  be  worked  to 
a  proper  pitch,  to  strike  a  deadly  blow,  and  they  had  too  little 
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confidence  in  their  generosity,  to  doubt  that  the  power  when  ac- 
quired would  be  exercised.  No  one  felt  himself  secure.  Some 
left  the  country,  whilst  the  great  majority  remained,  in  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  by  some  vigorous  exertion  or  providential  inter- 
ference, they  might  be  enabled  to  check  the  torrent.  Events 
seemed  however  to  be  most  unpropitious;  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  of  the  mad  priest  Arenas,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
strument of  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Spain,  afforded  a  new  pre* 
text  for  a  general  denimciation,  and  a  new  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
excited  Spaniards.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  councils  of 
individuals  in  so  high  a  state  of  alarm,  were  not  the  most  dispas- 
sionate, and  that  the  measures  which  they  proposed  for  their  own 
security,  were  not  always  within  the  limits  of  allegiance.  By 
those  oppressed  and  indignant  men,  whose  very  excesses  were 
not  without  apology.  General  Bravo  was  unfortunately  surround- 
ed. Admitting  to  the  full  extent  the  justice  of  their  complaints, 
and  recognising  the  illegality  of  the  policy  adopted  towards  them, 
it  was  natural  to  sympathize  in  their  fears  as  well  as  their  indig- 
nation, and  not  easy  to  confine  that  indignation  within  proper 
bounds.  The  succession  of  events  in  the  recesses  of  these  coun- 
cils is  hidden  from  us,  and  it  is  almost  forbidden  to  conjecture 
what  immediately  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  violent  measures 
which  have  resulted  so  calamitously  as  regards  the  individuals  con> 
cerned,  and  so  far  as  the  suppression  of  disorder  goes,  so  happily 
for  the  country.  We  confess,  rejecting  as  we  do  emphatically 
the  idea  of  a  treasonable  connexion  with  Spain,  we  incline  to  the 
side  of  charity,  and  while  we  condemn  most  explicitly  the  mode 
adopted  of  obtaining  redress,  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
tuating motive  in  the  minds  of  the  rebels  was  a  settled  sense  of 
deep  injustice,  and  the  reasonable  fear  of  further  wrong.  They 
professed  to  support  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  which  they  al- 
leged to  have  been  violated.  They  asserted  their  intention  to 
maintain  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  a  class  of  citizens  who 
had  been  wantonly  oppressed  and  insulted.  Whether  their  pro- 
fessions were  insincere,  and  whether  beneath  this  mask,  more 
sinister  designs  were  projected,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

We  will  conclude  these  observations  on  the  internal  political  con- 
dition of  the  republic,  with  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Ward, 
contained  in  his  closing  chapter,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  add- 
ed after  the  news  of  the  recent  movements  had  reached  England: — 

**  In  a  country  just  emerging  from  a  great  political  crisis,  there  must  ever  be 
a  bitterness  of  feelings  on  political  questions,  which  older  nations  can  hardly 
comprelicnd ;  although,  a  century  ago,  our  own  annals  might  have  furnished  a 
counterpart  to  its  violence.  In  Mexico  this  feeling  has  been  carried  very  far  in- 
deed. The  Yorkinos  as  new  men,  struggling  to  dispossess  their  adversaries  of 
that  power  which  is  tlie  real  object  of  both,  were  undoubtedly  the  assaihints ; 
but  acrimony  has  not  been  wanting  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  personalities 
in  which,  for  twoyear%  the  newspapers  of  the  two  parties  have  indulged,  prove 
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but  too  clearly,  that,  under  similar  circumstanceflf  nature  is  ilwzva  the  same ; 
while  liberty,  in  her  infancy,  only  tends  to  develop  more  rapidly  those  pas- 
sions, which  appear,  in  every  partof  Uie  world,  to  be  most  deeply  implanted  in 
the  human  breast 

**  The  Yorkinos  have  made  up  by  numbers,  for  what  they  wanted  originally  in 
individual  influence.  Their  plans  have  been  prosecuted  with  gfreat  activity, 
and  as  the  desperate  appeal  to  the  country,  to  which  their  opponents  have  just 
been  driven,  appears  to  have  failed  entirely,  if  they  use  their  victory  with  for- 
bearance, the  success  of  their  candidate  (general  Guerrero,)  at  the  approaching 
election  for  the  presidency,  seems  to  be  certain.  But  upon  forbearance  at  the 
present  crisis,  eveiy  thing  depends ;  for  of  general  Bravo's  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  but  one  opinion  is  entertained  tliroughout  New  Spain.  Should 
there  be  any  attempt,  therefore,  to  punish  too  severely  a  step,  which  all  must 
deplore,  although  none  can  judg«  or  its  cause  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  passions  on  both  sides  have  been  excited,  and  the 
transition  from  political  to  personal  hostility  effected, — ^blood  will  be  found  to 
lead  to  blood,  and  a  long  scries  of  calamities  may  still  cloud  the  prospects  of  the 
republic. 

"  I  trust,  however,  that  these  calamities  will  be  averted.  There  are  in  Mexico 
a  number  of  excellent  men,  unconnected  with  either  of  the  parties,  whose  ani- 
mosity has  threatened  tlie  country  with  a  civil  war.  At  the  head  of  these  is  ge- 
neral Victoria,  in  whose  moderation  and  thoroughly  honourable  intentions,  the 
most  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed.  To  him,  and  to  his  friends,  I  look  for 
the  prescr\'ation  of  tranquillity.  Of  its  necessity  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  i  and 
his  influence,  if  properly  exerted,  will,  I  think,  be  found  sufHcient  to  insure  it. 
Shoit  as  the  recent  struggle  has  been,  it  has  already  done  incalculable  mischief 
and  destroyed  the  fair  reputation  which  Mexico  was  beginning  to  acquire  in  Eif- 
rope,  by  the  fidelity  with  which  her  engagements  with  foreign  capitalists  were 
at  first  met.  Dissentions,  bordering  upon  civil  war,  in  whatever  causes  they  may 
originate,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  commercial  demand,  and^with  it  the  gi:neral 
resources  of  the  country.  The  customs  may  be  regwled  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  Mexico ;  not  only  as  forming  in  themselves  its  most  important 
branch,  but  as  fkcihtating  the  collection  of  all  the  other  branches,  by  giving  to 
the  executive  that  command  of  money,  without  which,  in  a  new  country,  no  sys- 
tem of  administration  can  be  organized,  and  no  subordination  enforced. 

«  What  my  expectations  with  regard  to  them  were  six  months  ago,  I  have 
stated  in  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Third  Book,  in  which  I  estimated  their  pro- 
bable produce  during  the  present  year  at  eight  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  now 
not  the  least  prospect  that  those  calculations  will  be  found  correct.  I  am  inform- 
ed that  one  third  of  the  orders  given  by  our  merchants  for  the  present  season 
have  been  countermanded,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
of  the  embarrassment  which  the  expulsion  of  the  old  Spaniards  has  occasioned 
in  the  commercial  world  ;  and  although  the  storm  appears  to  have  blown  over^ 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  confidence  will  be  entirely  restored,  until  the 
election  for  the  ensuing  presidency,  which  takes  place  in  October,  be  decid- 
ed." 

Did  our  limits  allow,  we  would  be  glad  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers a  view  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  -United  States  and  Mexico,  and  of  the  disastrous 
influence  of  the  recent  commotions  and  alarms  on  the  interests 
of  our  own  citizens.  The  subject  is  curious  and  interesting  in 
every  aspect  It  would  illustrate  the  vast  stake  we  have  in  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  our  sister  republic,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  of  how  little  worth  arc  national  sympathies,  when 
put  in  competition  even  with  national  vanity.  The  series  of  fla«- 
^rant  injuries  to  our  merchants,  and  of  shameful  preferences  to 
British  interests,  would  startle  any  one  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
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slight  influence  which  our  f^vernmenti  from  its  peculiarity  of 
stnicturei  has  been  able  to  exercise.  At  present  we  will  only  re- 
marky  that  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  this  country  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb^  and  the  probability  is  strong,  that  it  will  soon,  if  not 
cease  to  exist,  at  least  be  reduced  to  the  accidental  commercial 
intercourse,  depending  on  occasional  alterations  of  the  market,  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  our  vicinity,  we  only  can  avail  ourselves. 
In  the  year  1826,  (which  includes  one  period  of  active  trade,)  of 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of 
Mexico,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  American,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of  cotton  goods  of  our  manu- 
facture. We  were  at  that  time  enabled,  not  only  successfully  to 
contend  with  the  British  manufacturers,  with  whose  fabrics  the 
market  was  glutted,  but  to  do  so  under  such  disadvantages  from 
the  oppressive  duties  and  difficulties  of  transportation,  that  an 
advance  of  two  hundred  per  cent  on  invoice  prices  was  requi- 
site to  give  the  merchant  a  profit  Our  traders  had  an  inestima- 
ble advantage  over  the  European  merchants,  in  the  proximity  of 
our  ports  which  enabled  them  to  make  at  least  two  voyages  to 
one.  If  Mr.  Ward  be  correct  in  regarding  the  Mexican  tra^e  as 
important  to  Europe  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  we  do 
not  err  in  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  our  commercial 
relations.  The  present  prospect  is  most  discouraging.  By  the 
new  tariff  enacted  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  so 
great  an  increase  of  duty  is  imposed,  that  our  cotton  goods  are 
now  absoluttiy  prohibiledj  and  no  one  article  of  American 
produce  or  manufacture  can  be  imported  at  this  time  into 
Mexico,  In  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  our  shipments  are 
limited  to  mixed  cargoes  of  foreign  goods,  a  profit  on  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  market  is  matter  of  mere  accident 
At  a  time  when  much  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  is 
thA)Wn  out  of  employment  by  the  operation  of  our  own  laws,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  European  trade,  such  a  suspension  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  Mexico  is  peculiarly  to  be  regretted.  The  tariff, 
as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  seems  to 
be  founded  on  principles  of  the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  poli- 
cy. It  involves  prohibition,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind  and  for 
the  worst  end  ;  not  to  protect  domestic  industry,  but  to  force  a 
temporary  increase  of  revenue.  Nor  is  the  practice  under  it  less 
obnoxious.  Instances  are  daily  occurring  of  rapacity  and  extor- 
tion, too  often  countenanced  by  the  government,  which  are 
scarcely  credible.  Cargoes  shipped  from  this  country  immediate- 
ly on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  duties, 
with  a  view  to  anticipate  them,  and  to  arrive  before  the  law 
went  into  effect,  and  which  have  accidentally  been  detained, 
have  been  seized  and  discharged  by  force.  Large  quantities  of 
goods  were  lately  lying  in  the  custom  houses  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
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TampicOy  which  no  supercargo  would  have  been  so  wild  as  to 
land,  under  such  liabilities.  There  they  will  probably  remain^ 
until  they  be  released  by  the  payment  of  the  duties,  or  by  the 
seizure  of  the  government  Such  a  state  of  things  must  be  the 
subject  of  deep  regret,  not  only  to  the  general  well-wishers  of 
the  new  community,  but  to  the  less  abstracted  and  more  selfish 
observer,  who  regards  the  republics  of  the  South  as  affording 
markets  for  our  produce  and  manufactures,  and  an  unexplored 
field  for  commercial  adventure.  All  must  join  heartily  in  the 
wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Ward,  that  the  course  of  improvident 
legislation  will  before  long  be  arrested,  and  that  the  rulers  of 
Mexico,  shaking  off  the  prejudices  and  errors  which  appear  now 
to  influence  their  conduct,  will  pursue  a  line  of  policy  more 
conducive  to  the  interests  and  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of 
their  country. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  correct  view  of  the  domes- 
tic politics  of  Mexico,  as  modified  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  revolution,  and  of  the  party  contests  that  have  recently  oc- 
curred with  their  unhappy  consequences.  There  are  other  topics 
connected  with  their  political  condition  and  materially  affecting 
it,  to  which  we  would  willingly  refer,  were  it  at  this  timie  in  our 
power.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  state  of  the  public  revenue — ^respecting  the  first 
and  last  of  which  Mr.  Ward  has  collected  many  valuable  mate- 
rials— are  all  subjects  replete  with  interest  In  relation  to  reli- 
gion, we  are  glad  to  have  the  support  of  an  individual  so  well  in- 
formed in  the  opinions  expressed  in  a  former  volume.  Wc  be- 
lieved then,  and  the  belief  is  strengthened  by  every  day's  obser- 
vation, that  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  rapidly  declining ;  and 
that  although,  as  is  natural,  the  cords  which  bound  down  the 
thoroughly  subdued  frame  of  the  human  mindare  not  all  broken, 
the  few  that  remain  are  too  weak  long  to  control  the  enefgtes 
which  seem  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  inspired. 

Mr.  Ward  cites  many  facts  to  confirm  his  views  upon  this 
point  Among  others,  he  gives  the  following  brief  notice  of  the 
success  of  a  request  made  by  himself,  as  British  Minister  to  the 
government,  for  permission  to  bury  English  citizens  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  church : — 

**  As  late  as  May,  1825,  Uie  capital  itself  was  not  exempt  from  them ;  lbr»  in 
the  discussion  respecting  the  religfious  article  of  our  first  treaty,  some  of  the 


any  way  entitled.  Nor  would  the  pomt 

some  difficulty,  had  not  Mr.  Caiiedo,  (a  very  distinguished  senator.)  placed  the 
...„.r.u .  _..  .  ....  .      ^^^^ 

fore- 
iplishmenl  of  their  wis!ics,  which 
would  compel  him,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  vote  against  them.  The  melan- 
choly influx  of  foreigners  could  not  be  denied,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that, 
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stmongst  90  mftny,  some  should  not  be  summoned,  during  their  residence  in  the 
republic,  to  receive,  in  another  world,  the  penalty  of  their  unbelief  in  this. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  bodies  }  He  saw  but  four  modes  of  dispos- 
ing of  them  ;  namely,  to  bury,  bum,  eat,  or  export  them.  To  the  first,  his  rere- 
rend  coUeagues  seemed  ta  object :  the  second  might  prove  inconvenient  from  the 
scarcity  of  niel :  in  the  third,  he,  for  one,  must  decline  anv  participation ;  and  as 
to  the  fourth,  dead  heretics  not  being  included  amongst  the  exportable  commo* 
dities  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  he  feared  that  such  an  innovation  might  seriously 
embarrass  the  custom-house  officers  upon  the  coast  He  should,  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  incline  for  burial,  as  amongst  four  serious  evils,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  least.'  The  speech,  of  which  the  above  is  a  literal  translation,  put  an  end 
to  any  farther  discussion,  and  the  article  was  cairied  by  a  large  majority." 

Speaking  of  the  clergy  at  Guadalajara,  he  says : — 

*'  Of  the  canons  (mostly  old  Spaniards,)  we  saw  nothing.  Their  influence  is 
thought  to  be  on  the  wane,  and  the  liberals  of  the  capital  decure,  that  had  they  not 
been  fettered  by  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Congress,  Jalisco  (the  state  of  which 
Guadalajara  is  the  chief  town, )  would  have  given  a  memorable  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  federation,  and  humbled  the  pride  ofthe  clergy  at  once.  Upon  this  subject 
I  have  already  expressed  my  doubts.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  their 
authority  is  by  no  means  what  it  was.  Iturbide  threw  himself  into  the  arms  ofthe 
high  church  party,  which  could  not  prevent  him  from  bein^  driven  from  the 
throne ;  and  amongst  the  middling  classes  of  society,  a  disposition  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  church,  even  in  spiritual  matters,  is  daily  gaining  ground.  In 
temporal  aflairs,  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  rejected  altogether.  If  you  ask  any  younr 
man  of  the  present  day,  in  Guadalajara,  what  his  religious  principles  are,  he  wiU 
tell  you  that  he  is  a  '  naturaltsta,'  that  is  to  say,  of  no  religion  at  all.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  such  tenets  should  spread,  when  the  disgraceful  mummeries  are 
taken  into  consideration,  by  which  the  friars,  in  particular,  endeavour  to  muntain 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.  At  Zacatecas,  we  saw,  on 
Christmas  eve,  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  paraded  through  the  streets,  dressed  in  a 
green  nlk  robe,  with  a  white  handkerchief  fastened  across  the  shoulders ;  while 
the  Vu^n  followed,  adorned  with  a  fashionable  French  hat,  put  on  a  little  on  one 
side.  These  images  the  poor  are  taught  to  worship  \  the  ricn,  or  rather  the  well- 
informed,  may  bow  the  knee,  but  they  deride  in  private  the  superstition  with 
which  thev  are  compelled  to  conform  \  and  religion  itself  shares  m  the  feelings 
which  such  disgusting  exhibitions  are  calculated  to  excite." 

Of  the  revenues  and  financial  resources  of  the  country,  we 
particularly  regret  being  obliged  to  take  but  a  hasty  notice.  Ab- 
stractedly considered,  they  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  enjoyment  of  great  mineral  wealth  by 
Mexico  and  of  her  total  dependence  on  foreign  commerce  for 
the  supplies  by  means  of  which  that  wealth  is  to  be  extracted. 
The  mutual  dependence  of  commerce  and  mining,  and  the  com- 
plicated advantages  resulting  to  government  from  their  respective 
activity,  present  a  curious  spectacle.  The  extensive  connexions 
formed  between  the  Mexican  republic  and  the  European  moneyed 
community,  by  the  foreign  loans,  have  given  to  the  financial  ope- 
rations of  the  government  no  slight  degree  of  direct  interest. 
From  an  attentive  examination  of  the  materials  collected  by  Mr. 
Ward,  who  treats  the  subject  with  considerable  ability  though 
occasionally  with  too  great  timidity  and  diffidence,  and  of  the 
manifestos  which  during  late  years  have  been  published  with  the 
presidential  messages^  we  «re  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
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ficult  to  justify.  The  party  distinctions  were  first  perceptible 
immediately  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  in  1824, 
when  a  material  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  most  ju- 
dicious form  in  which  the  new  government  should  be  cast.  A 
number  of  the  Icadinji;  men  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  conse- 
quent influence,  whose  republican  principles  were  above  suspi- 
cion, preferred  the  Central  form.  They  thought  they  saw,  in  the 
rarity  of  population,  the  difficulties  of  regular  intercourse  between 
the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  commu- 
nion between  the  provinces,  insuperable  objections  to  the  Fede- 
ral scheme.  They  believed  that  the  character  and  disposition  of 
that  population  were  such  as  to  require  the  energy  of  a  consoli- 
dated government,  whether  to  inspire  exertion  or  to  check  licen- 
tiousness; that  the  mass  of  the  people  being  unenlightened  by 
education  and  disciplined  intelligence,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  in  sufficient  number  individuals  competent  to  conduct  the 
complicated  operations  of  general  and  state  governments ;  and 
finally  they  conceived,  (we  believe,  honestly,)  that  in  the  then 
disorganized  condition  of  the  finances  and  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  country,  there  existed  a  preliminary  obstacle  to  the  for- 
mation of  any  but  a  strong  government,  whose  simplicity  of 
structure  should  be  incompatible  with  lavish  expenditure,  and 
whose  povver  should,  in  time  of  need,  secure  the  collection  of  re* 
venue.  The  instance  of  Colombia  was  cited  by  one  party,  and 
the  more  logical  illustration  derived  from  our  experience  triumph- 
antly adduced  by  the  other.  The  arguments  of  the  Central  party 
were  resolutely  and  successfully  combated,  and  the  present  con- 
stitution, Federd  in  all  its  features,  excellent  in  many,  and  irre- 
gular and  defective  in  some,  was  securely  established.  The  germ 
of  party  feeling  once  planted,  produced  new  and  vigorous  shoots. 
The  two  parties  who  had  respectively  been  enrolled  under  the 
banners  of  Federalism  and  Centralism,  though  they  no  longer 
had  as  significant  appellations,  were  distinguished  by  the  most 
opposite  opinions,  and  followed  the  most  distinct  courses.  The 
one  was  composed  of  the  great  body  of  the  Federal  leaders, 
and  was  characterized  by  the  most  ultra  democratic  principles. 
Hostility  not  merely  to  Spain,  but  to  the  European  residents, 
was  its  prominent  feature.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
most  meritorious  citizens  of  the  republic,  whose  detestation  of  the 
Spanish  government  had  been  clearly  proved,  anticipated  tlie  worst 
consequences  from  the  radicalism  of  their  opponents,  and  believed 
that  conciliation  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  mother  country 
was  by  far  the  best  policy.  They  not  only  saw,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  rights  of  the  Spaniards,  a  violation  of  solemn  agreement 
calculated  to  inspire  indignation  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  pre- 
dicted disastrous  effects  upon  the  national  credit  and  consequen- 
ces unpropitious  to  their  own  security.    The  remnants  of  other 
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factions  which  once  had  influence,  but  which  accident  had  over- 
thrown,  attached  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  lead- 
ing parties,  as  they  found  their  respective  tenets  least  repulsive. 
The  clergy,  the  Spaniards,  and  those  few  misguided  zealots  who 
regretted  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  institutions,  joined  the 
moderate  party.  The  majority  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
army,  those  in  particular  who  had  been  devoted  to  Iturbide, 
were  to  be  found  among  the  federalists.  Each  party  in  this 
way  had  some  taint  of  anti-republicanism.  The  institution  of 
masonry,  which,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  was  one  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  was  converted  into  a  political  engine, 
and  the  orders  of  Scotch  and  York  masons  afforded  the  distin- 
guishing appellations  of  the  two  Mexican  political  sects. 

The  contests  between  those  dividing  factions  have,  from  the 
period  of  their  formation,  been  continued  with  the  utmost  acri- 
mony. In  number,  the  democratic  party,  (Yorkinoy)  there  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  most  powerful ;  whilst  in  wealth,  talents, 
and  enlightened  intelligence,  their  adversaries  have  had  a  de- 
cided superiority.  Until  very  lately,  it  was  impossible,  putting 
out  of  view  the  general  principle  from  which  happily  in  evt»ry 
country  the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  is  to  be  inferred,  to 
conjecture  which  would  ultimately  gain  the  ascendancy.  Con- 
gress was  nearly  equally  divided,  or  rather  the  two  houses  were 
always  in  decided  opposition  to  each  other.  The  candidates  for 
the  presidential  chair,  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incum- 
bent, were  men  of  great  personal  influence,  independently  of 
political  connexions.  The  president  himself  seemed  determined 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  not  only  in  the  expression  of 
opinion,  but  in  the  distribution  of  office.  A  majority  of  his  ca- 
binet were  EftcoceseSj  whilst  his  principal  minister,  (Mr.  Estcva, 
Secretary  of  tike  Treasury,)  and  his  confidential  secretary,  were 
Yorkinos.  The  clergy,  whose  influence  is  still  great,  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  party  who  seemed  disposed  to  sustain  their  fall- 
ing fortune.  The  military,  on  the  contrary,  supported  tlic  opi- 
nions which  afforded  them  the  greatest  license.  With  this  appa- 
rent equality  of  force,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture  how  long  the  strug- 
gle would  have  continued,  had  not  occurrences  taken  place  with- 
in the  last  year  which,  by  exposiVig  the  designs  of  some  indivi- 
duals of  eminence  in  the  Escoces  party,  have  impaired  their  in- 
fluence and  accelerated  their  ruin.  We  have  said  that  hostility 
to  the  Spanish  residents  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ultra  libe- 
ral party.  This  hostility  arising  from  motives  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter which  for  many  reasons  we  shall  not  pretend  to  develope, 
for  a  long  time  met  with  but  little  encouragement.  The  Spani- 
ards were  too  numerous;  they  were  influential,  not  only -from 
their  numbers,  but  from  their  force  of  character  and  purity  of 
conduct  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life ;  their  political  friends 
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were  zealous  and  active;  the  letter  of  the  laws  and  treatiei 
which  secured  them  in  the  privileges  of  citizens,  was  distinct; 
and  the  obligation  of  those  laws  was  not  openly  questioned.  The 
torrent  of  prejudice,  swelled  by  the  impure  streams  of  private 
animosity  and  jealousy  which  flowed  in  on  all  sides,  was  how- 
ever too  powerful,  and  the  mounds  behind  which  they  fancied 
themselves  secure,  were  in  quick  succession  broken  down.    The 
course  of  their  enemies  was  too  rapid  for  consistency ;  and  the 
measures  which  have  been  devised  for  the  ruin  and  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  have  been  marked  not  merely  by  oppression  and 
high-handed  tyranny,  but  by  timorous  malevolence  and  injus- 
tice.   The  state  necessity  of  the  Mexican  legislators,  which  was 
the  only  argument  used  to  justify  their  acts,  was  peculiarly  what 
Mr.  Sheridan  called  *^  a  quibbling,  pilfering,  prevaricating  state 
necessity,  skulking  behind  the  skirts  of  justice,  and  stealing  a 
pitiful  justification  from  whispered  accusations  and  fabricated  ru- 
mours. '^   If  they  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
Spanish  citizens,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  terrors  of  some 
^^  Popish  plot,"  or  to  use  the  pretext  afibrded  by  some  accidental 
disorder,  and  when  the  blow  was  struck,  fear  and  remorse  seemed 
to  palsy  the  arm  of  the  executioner  and  only  served  to  prolong 
the  torture  of  the  victims.    This  course  of  policy  of  the  Mexi- 
can general  and  state  governments  in  regard  to  the  old  Spaniards, 
deserves  and,  if  the  result  be  such  as  we  anticipate,  will  receive 
the  unqualified  reprobation  of  the  rest  of  the  world.   The  ex- 
cuses which  are  offered  to  justify  the  severity  of  these  measures, 
scarcely  deserve  notice.    Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  saying  that 
any  apology  has  ever  been  offered.    The  apprehensions  of  suc- 
cessful foreign  invasion,  which  no  reasonable  man  can  entertain, 
the  dark  insinuations  of  internal  conspiracies,  the  details  of 
which  no  one  beyond  the  verge  of  the  cabinet  coiflicils  pretends 
to  know,  constitute  the  sole  justification  which  has  been  offered. 
The  late  dangerous  revolutionary  movement  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  effect,  rather  tiian  a  cause  of  the  measures  which  were 
adopted ;  and  of  the  circumstances  of  this,  further  than  an  overt 
act  of  treason  was  involved  in  an  hostile  opposition  to  the  re- 
cognised authority,  the  world  knows  nothing.    At  the  head  of  it 
was  an  individual  more  universally  popular  in  the  republic  than 
any  other — popular,  not  only  from  the  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
and  known  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  but  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  republican  cause  dur- 
ing the  war.  Untiring  zeal,  exhaustless  activity,  and  unconquer- 
able fortitude,  distinguished  the  revolutionary  career  of  the  late 
vice-president  of  Mexico.    Every  member  of  hia  family  had 
been  earnestly  co-operating  with  the  patriots,  and  many  of  them 
had  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  liberal  principles. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  revolutionary  life  of  general  Bravo  de- 
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serves  to  be  distinctly  noted,  as  affording  a  solitary  resting-place 
ioT  the  eye  of  mild  philosophy ,  in  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  such 
a  conflict  He  was  uniformly  merciful  in  his  treatment  of  a  con- 
quered foe,  and  never  once  was  betrayed,  amidst  the  provoca- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  into  the  commission  of  an  act  irre- 
concileable  with  the  merciful  precepts  of  humanity  and  religion. 
An  anecdote  is  related  by  the  historians  of  the  Revolution,  and 
repeated  by  Mr.  Ward,  which  though  perfectly  familiar  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mexican  history,  may  not  be  known  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers.  It  records  an  act  of  mercy  which 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  inhuman  massacres  of  Hidalgo  at 
Guanaxuato  and  Guadalajara,  and  of  Padre  Torres  in  the  Baxio, 
under  whom  assassination  was  truly  reduced  to  system,  and  de- 
liberate murder  recognised  as  a  leading  principle  of  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1812,  Don  Leonardo  Bravo,  the  father  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  was  then  fighting  under  the  banners  of  Morelos,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  viceroy's  troops,  and  carried  in  chains  to 
Mexico.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  Before  the  period  of  his  execution  arrived,  his  son, 
after  an  obstinate  combat  at  the  Palmar,  had  defeated  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Spanish  troops  and  taken  three  hundred  prisoners. 
An  ofier  was  immediately  made  to  the  viceroy  by  general  Bravo, 
to  exchange  tliese  prisoners  for  his  father,  which  was  peremptorily 
rejected,  and  the  sentence  of  death  carrried  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. Retaliation  on  his  unhappy  prisoners  would  have  been 
the  most  natural  course  for  the  afflicted  son.  A  nobler  line  of 
conduct  was  pursued.  He  instantly  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  li- 
berty ** wishing,''  as  he  said,  "to  put  it  out  of  his  own  power 
to  avenge  on  them  the  death  of  his  parent,  lest,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  grief,  the  temptation  should  prove  irresistible." 

The  consistency  of  his  republican  principles,  was  proved  by 
his  firm  opposition  to  Iturbide,  whose  iniquitous  designs  he  seems 
to  have  early  detected,  and  who  in  vain,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  endeavoured  to  win  him  into  his  interest.  On  the  fall  of 
the  emperor,  general  Bravo  became  the  leader  of  the  central 
party ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  he  was  elected 
vice-president,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  contest  for  the 
presidential  chair.  From  this  period  he  has  been  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  In  that  capacity,  his  great  personal  in- 
fluence and  weight  of  character  were  peculiarly  iniporta\]t  to  his 
associates,  and  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  country  and  known 
patriotism  would,  it  was  hoped,  have  operated  to  control  their 
violence,  and  sooth  their  irritation.  Unfortunately  this  hope 
has  not  been  realized ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  the  man  who  had 
most  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  Mexico,  at  the  head  of 
rebellion  against  her  lawful  government  The  history  of  the 
overt  acts  of  this  ill -advised  and  short-lived  revolt)  is  familiar  to 
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our  readers.     General  Bravo,  with  his  principal  associates,  has 
been  found  guilty,  and  banished  the  republic.    Of  the  details  of 
the  conspiracy,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  judicial  de- 
cision,  little  is  known.     The  defence  of  the  prisoners — their 
account  of  the  secret  springs  of  their  conduct  have  never,  as 
far  as  we  are  informed,  been  laid  before  the  world.    We  must 
therefore  in  the  absence  of  information  either  receive  with  confi- 
dence the  vague  accusations  of  their  political  enemies,  of  an  in- 
tention  to  restore  the  Spanish  authority  and  of  a  league  regularly 
negotiated  with  European  agents,  or  we  must  infer  less  disgrace- 
ful and  more  natural  motives,  from  the  previous  career  of  the 
conspirators  and   from  their  tried  patriotism  and   intelligence. 
We  do  not  believe,  that  any  one  in  his  senses  could  for  a  mo- 
ment have  supposed*  it  possible  to  restore  the  royal  authority. 
We  cannot  believe,  that  such  men  as  general  Bravo  and  his  pro- 
minent friends,  would  have  consented  to  any  plan  which  proposed 
such  a  result    We  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  immediate  prospe- 
rity of  the  new  republics,  and  have  no  extravagant  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  their  public  men,  but  we  believe  the  decree  has 
gone  forth  to  dissolve  for  ever  the  tie  which  bound  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country,  and  that  it  is  too  thoroughly  severed  to 
be  reunited  by  human  effort    If  the  chains  of  servitude  be  pre- 
paring for  the  new-born  freemen,  they  are  forging  in  the  work- 
shop of  some  domestic  tyrant    The  resources  of  the  Spanish 
government  are  exhausted,  its  energy  broken  down.    On  this 
account,  until  we  are  better  informed,  we  shall  not  be  disposed 
to  credit  the  clamorous  accusations  of  the  liberals  of  Mexico,  and 
indelibly  to  stamp  the  fair  fame  of  some  of  her  patriots,  by  yield- 
ing faith  to  a  charge,  not  merely  of  criminality,  but  of  mad- 
ness.    Other  motives  may  be  traced  which  are  far  more  natural. 
The  persecution  of  the  old  Spaniards  had  been  continued  with- 
out intermission,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  series  of  unrighteous  enactments  but 
the  decree  of  exile  and  confiscation.    The  first  law  passed,  de- 
prived them  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  ofiices  of  govern- 
ment and  provided  for  the  dismissal  of  all  Spaniards  in  the  ser- 
vice, with  a  clause  granting  them  their  salaries  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  executive.    The  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  the 
framers  of  this  law  were  expos^  with  great  success  during  the 
discussion  which  preceded  its  passage  through  congress.    The 
violation  of  positive  stipulation  which  it  involved,  and  the  virtual 
disfranchisement  which  it  inflicted,  left  its  victims  little  to  hope. 
The  fears  of  the  Spanish  residents  were  naturally  excited,  and 
extended  to  the  friends  who  had  so  earnestly  advocated  their 
rights.    Every  one  saw  that  their  political   adversaries  only 
awaited  the  moment,  when  the  public  mind  should  be  worked  to 
a  proper  pitch,  to  strike  a  deadly  blow,  and  they  had  too  little 
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confidence  in  their  generosity,  to  doubt  that  the  power  when  ac- 
quired would  be  exercised.  No  one  felt  himself  secure.  Some 
left  the  country,  whilst  the  great  majority  remained,  in  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  by  some  vigorous  exertion  or  providential  inter- 
ference, they  might  be  enabled  to  check  the  torrent.  Events 
seemed  however  to  be  most  unpropitious ;  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  of  the  mad  priest  Arenas,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
strument of  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Spain,  afforded  a  new  pre- 
text for  a  general  denunciation,  and  a  new  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
excited  Spaniards.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  councils  of 
individuals  in  so  high  a  state  of  alarm,  were  not  the  most  dispas- 
sionate, and  that  the  measures  which  they  proposed  for  their  own 
security,  were  not  always  within  the  limits  of  allegiance.  By 
those  oppressed  and  indignant  men,  whose  very  excesses  were 
not  without  apology,  General  Bravo  was  unfortunately  surround- 
ed. Admitting  to  the  full  extent  the  justice  of  their  complaints, 
and  recognising  the  illegality  of  the  policy  adopted  towards  them, 
it  was  natural  to  sympathize  in  their  fears  as  well  as  their  indig- 
nation, and  not  easy  to  confine  that  indignation  within  proper 
bounds.  The  succession  of  events  in  the  recesses  of  these  coun- 
cils is  hidden  from  us,  and  it  is  almost  forbidden  to  conjecture 
what  immediately  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  violent  measures 
which  have  resulted  so  calamitously  as  regards  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  the  suppression  of  disorder  goes,  so  happily 
for  the  country.  We  confess,  rejecting  as  we  do  emphatically 
the  idea  of  a  treasonable  connexion  with  Spain,  we  incline  to  the 
side  of  charity,  and  while  we  condemn  most  explicitly  the  mode 
adopted  of  obtaining  redress,  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
tuating motive  in  the  minds  of  the  rebels  was  a  settled  sense  of 
deep  injustice,  and  the  reasonable  fear  of  further  wrong.  They 
professed  to  support  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  which  they  al- 
leged to  have  been  violated.  They  asserted  their  intention  to 
maintain  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  a  class  of  citizens  who 
had  been  wantonly  oppressed  and  insulted.  Whether  their  pro- 
fessions were  insincere,  and  whether  beneath  this  mask,  more 
sinister  designs  were  projected,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

We  will  conclude  these  observations  on  the  internal  political  con- 
dition of  the  republic,  with  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Ward, 
contained  in  his  closing  chapter,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  add- 
ed after  the  news  of  the  recent  movements  had  reached  England: — 

"  In  a  country  just  emerging  from  a  great  political  crisis,  there  must  ever  be 
a  bitterness  of*  feeling  on  political  questions,  which  older  nations  can  hardly 
comprehend ;  although,  a  century  au^o,  our  own  annals  might  have  furnished  a 
counterpart  to  its  violence.  In  Mexico  this  feeling  has  been  carried  very  far  in- 
deed. The  Yorkinos  as  new  men,  struggling  to  dispossess  their  adversaiies  of 
that  power  which  is  the  real  object  of  both,  were  undoubtedly  the  assailants  ^ 
but  acrimony  has  not  been  wanting  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  personalities 
in  which,  for  two  year%  the  newspapers  of  the  two  parties  have  indulged,  prove 
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but  too  clearly,  that,  under  similar  circumstanceflf  nature  is  always  the  same ; 
while  liberty,  in  her  infancy,  only  tends  to  develop  more  rapidly  those  pas- 
sions, which  appear,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  to  be  most  deeply  implanted  in 
the  human  breast 

**  The  Yorkinos  have  made  up  by  numbers,  for  what  they  wanted  origfinally  in 
individual  influence.  Their  plans  have  been  prosecuted  with  gfreat  activity, 
and  as  the  desperate  appeal  to  the  country,  to  which  their  opponents  have  just 
been  driven,  appears  to  have  failed  entirely,  if  they  use  their  victory  with  for- 
bearance, the  success  of  their  candidate  (general  Guerrero,)  at  the  approaching^ 
election  for  the  presidency,  seems  to  be  certain.  But  upon  forbearance  at  the 
present  crisis,  cveiy  things  depends ;  for  of  general  Bravo's  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  but  one  opinion  is  entertained  tliroughout  New  Spain.  Should 
there  be  any  attempt,  therefore,  to  punish  too  severely  a  step,  which  all  must 
deplore,  although  none  can  judge  or  its  catise  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  passions  on  both  sides  have  been  excited,  and  the 
transition  from  political  to  personal  hostility  effected, — blood  will  be  found  to 
lead  to  blood,  and  a  long  scries  of  calamities  may  still  cloud  the  prospects  of  the 
republic. 

<*  I  trust,  however,  that  these  calamities  will  be  averted.  There  are  in  Mexico 
a  number  of  excellent  men,  unconnected  with  either  of  the  parties,  whose  ani- 
mosity has  threatened  the  country  with  a  civil  war.  At  the  head  of  these  is  ge- 
neral Victoria,  in  whose  moderation  and  thoroughly  honourable  intentions,  the 
most  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed.  To  him,  and  to  his  friends,  I  look  for 
the  prescr\'ation  of  tranquillity.  Of  its  necessity  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  i  and 
his  mfluencc,  if  properly  exerted,  will,  I  think,  be  found  sumcient  to  insure  it. 
Shoit  as  the  recent  struggle  has  been,  it  has  already  done  incalculable  mischief^ 
and  destroyed  the  fair  reputation  which  Mexico  was  beginning  to  acquire  in  Eu- 
rope, by  the  fidelity  with  which  her  engagements  with  foreign  capitalists  were 
at  first  met.  Dissentions,  bordering  upon  civil  war,  in  whatever  causes  they  may 
originate,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  commercial  demand,  and^with  it  the  general 
resources  of  the  country.  The  customs  may  be  rcginled  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  Mexico ;  not  only  as  forming  in  themselves  its  most  important 
branch,  but  as  facilitating  the  collection  of  all  the  other  branches,  by  giving  to 
the  executive  that  command  of  money,  without  which,  in  a  new  country,  no  sys- 
tem of  administration  can  be  organized,  and  no  subordination  enforced. 

**  What  my  expectations  with  regard  to  them  were  six  months  ago,  I  have 
stated  in  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Third  Book,  in  which  I  estimated  their  pro- 
bable produce  during  the  present  year  at  eight  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  now 
not  the  least  prospect  that  those  calculations  will  be  fo\ind  correct.  I  am  inform- 
ed that  one  third  of  the  onlers  given  by  our  merchants  for  the  present  season 
have  been  countermanded,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
of  the  embarrassment  which  the  expulsion  of  the  old  Spaniards  has  occasioned 
in  the  commercial  world  ;  and  although  the  storm  appears  to  Iiave  blown  over^ 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  confidence  will  be  entirely  restored,  until  the 
election  for  the  ensuing  presidency,  which  takes  place  in  October,  be  decid- 
ed." 

Did  our  limits  allow,  we  would  be  glad  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers a  view  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  of  the  disastrous 
influence  of  the  recent  commotions  and  alarms  on  the  interests 
of  our  own  citizens.  The  subject  is  curious  and  interesting  in 
every  aspect  It  would  illustrate  the  vast  stake  we  have  in  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  our  sister  republic,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  of  how  little  worth  are  national  sympathies,  when 
put  in  competition  even  with  national  vanity.  The  series  of  fla*- 
jrrant  injuries  to  our  merchants,  and  of  shameful  preferences  to 
J^ritish  interests,  would  startle  any  one  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
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slight  influence  which  our  f^vernmenti  from  its  peculiarity  of 
stnicturei  has  been  able  to  exercise.  At  present  we  will  only  re- 
marky  that  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  this  country  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb^  and  the  probability  is  strong,  that  it  will  soon,  if  not 
cease  to  exist,  at  least  be  reduced  to  the  accidental  commercial 
intercourse,  depending  on  occasional  alterations  of  the  market^  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  our  vicinity,  we  only  can  avail  ourselves. 
In  the  year  1826,  (which  includes  one  period  of  active  trade,)  of 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of 
Mexico,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  American,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of  cotton  goods  of  our  manu- 
facture. We  were  at  that  time  enabled,  not  only  successfully  to 
contend  with  the  British  manufacturers,  with  whose  fabrics  the 
market  was  glutted,  but  to  do  so  under  such  disadvantages  from 
the  oppressive  duties  and  difficulties  of  transportation,  that  an 
advance  of  two  hundred  per  cent  on  invoice  prices  was  requi- 
site to  give  the  merchant  a  profit  Our  traders  had  an  inestima- 
ble advantage  over  the  European  merchants,  in  the  proximity  of 
our  ports  which  enabled  them  to  make  at  least  two  voyages  to 
one.  If  Mr.  Ward  be  correct  in  regarding  the  Mexican  trade  as 
important  to  Europe  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  we  do 
not  err  in  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  our  commercial 
relations.  The  present  prospect  is  most  discouraging.  By  the 
new  tariff  enacted  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  so 
great  an  increase  of  duty  is  imposed,  that  our  cotton  goods  are 
now  absolutely  prohibitedy  and  no  one  article  of  Jimerican 
proditce  or  manufacture  can  be  imported  at  this  time  into 
Mexico,  In  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  our  shipments  are 
limited  to  mixed  cargoes  of  foreign  goods,  a  profit  on  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  market  is  matter  of  mere  accident 
At  a  time  when  much  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  is 
thA)Wn  out  of  employment  by  the  operation  of  our  own  laws,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  European  trade,  such  a  suspension  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  Mexico  is  peculiarly  to  be  regretted.  The  tariff, 
as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  seems  to 
be  founded  on  principles  of  the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  poli- 
cy. It  involves  prohibition,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind  and  for 
the  worst  end  ;  not  to  protect  domestic  industry,  but  to  force  a 
temporary  increase  of  revenue.  Nor  is  the  practice  under  it  less 
obnoxious.  Instances  are  daily  occurring  of  rapacity  and  extor- 
tion, too  often  countenanced  by  the  government,  which  are 
scarcely  credible.  Cargoes  shipped  from  this  country  immediate- 
ly on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  duties, 
with  a  view  to  anticipate  them,  and  to  arrive  before  the  law 
went  into  effect,  and  which  have  accidentally  been  detained, 
have  been  seized  and  discharged  by  force.  Large  quantities  of 
goods  were  lately  lying  in  tfie  custom  houses  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
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Tampico,  which  no  supercargo  would  have  been  so  wild  as  to 
land,  under  such  liabilities.  There  they  will  probably  remain, 
until  they  be  released  by  the  payment  of  the  duties,  or  by  the 
seizure  of  the  government  Such  a  state  of  things  must  be  the 
subject  of  deep  regret,  not  only  to  the  general  well-wishers  of 
the  new  community,  but  to  the  less  abstracted  and  more  selfish 
observer,  who  regards  the  republics  of  the  South  as  affording 
markets  for  our  produce  and  manufactures,  and  an  unexplored 
field  for  commercial  adventure.  All  must  join  heartily  in  the 
wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Ward,  that  the  course  of  improvident 
legislation  will  before  long  be  arrested,  and  that  the  rulers  of 
Mexico,  shaking  off  the  prejudices  and  errors  which  appear  now 
to  influence  their  conduct,  will  pursue  a  line  of  policy  more 
conducive  to  the  interests  and  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of 
their  country. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  correct  view  of  the  domes- 
tic politics  of  Mexico,  as  modified  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  revolution,  and  of  the  party  contests  that  have  recently  oc- 
curred with  their  unhappy  consequences.  There  are  other  topics 
connected  with  their  political  condition  and  materially  affecting 
it,  to  which  wc  would  willingly  refer,  were  it  at  this  tim*e  in  our 
power.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  state  of  the  public  revenue — respecting  the  first 
and  last  of  which  Mr.  Ward  has  collected  many  valuamle  mate- 
rials— are  all  subjects  replete  with  interest  In  relation  to  reli- 
gion, we  are  glad  to  have  the  support  of  an  individual  so  well  in- 
U>rmed  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  a  former  volume.  Wc  be- 
lieved then,  and  the  belief  is  strengthened  by  every  day's  obser- 
vation, that  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  rapidly  declining ;  and 
that  although,  as  is  natural,  the  cords  which  bound  down  the 
thoroughly  subdued  frame  of  the  human  mind  are  not  all  broken, 
the  few  that  remain  are  too  weak  long  to  control  the  enefgtes 
which  seem  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  inspired. 

Mr.  Ward  cites  many  facts  to  confirm  his  views  upon  this 
point  Among  others,  he  gives  the  following  brief  notice  of  the 
success  of  a  request  made  by  himself,  as  British  Minister  to  the 
government,  for  permission  to  bury  English  citizens  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  church : — 

**  As  late  as  May,  1825,  Uie  capital  Hself  was  not  exempt  from  them  {  lbr»  in 
the  discussion  respecting  the  religious  article  of  our  first  treaty,  some  of  the 


any  way  entitled.  Nor  would  the  pomt 


some  difficulty,  had  not  Mr.  Canedo,  (a  very  distinguished  senator,)  placed  the 
arguments  of  these  most  conscientious  persons  in  a  proper  light,  by  saying,  that 
•  Although  he  perfectly  agreed  with  his  worthy  colleagues  in  principle,  he  fore- 
saw some  practical  difficulties  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  which 
would  compel  him,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  vote  against  them.  The  mehm- 
dholy  influx  of  foreigners  could  not  be  denied,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that, 
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MDOfigst  90  nurny,  some  should  not  be  summoned,  during  their  rendence  in  the 
republic,  to  receive,  in  another  world,  the  penalty  of  their  unbelief  in  this. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  bodies  ?  He  saw  but  four  modes  of  dispos- 
ing of  them  ;  namely,  to  bury,  bum,  eat,  or  export  them.  To  the  first,  his  rere- 
rend  coUeagiies  seemed  ta  object :  the  second  might  prove  inconvenient  from  the 
scarcity  of  mel :  in  the  third,  he,  for  one,  must  decline  any  participation ;  and  as 
to  the  fourth,  dead  heretics  not  being  included  amongst  the  exportable  commo- 
dities mentioned  in  the  tariff,  he  feared  that  such  an  innovation  might  seriously 
embarrass  the  custom-house  officers  upon  the  coast  He  should,  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  incline  for  burial,  as  amongst  four  serious  evils,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  least.'  The  speech,  of  which  the  above  is  a  literal  translation,  put  an  end 
to  any  farther  discussion,  and  the  article  was  cairied  by  a  large  majority." 

Speaking  of  the  clergy  at  Guadalajara,  he  says  : — 

*'  Of  the  canons  (mostly  old  Spaniards,)  we  saw  nothing.  Their  influence  is 
thought  to  be  on  the  wane,  and  the  liberals  of  the  capital  decwre,  that  had  they  not 
been  fettered  by  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Congress,  Jalisco  (the  state  of  which 
Guadalajara  is  the  chief  town, )  would  have  given  a  memorable  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  federation,  and  humbled  the  pride  ofthe  clergy  at  once.  Upon  this  subject 
1  have  already  expressed  my  doubts.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  their 
authority  is  by  no  means  what  it  was.  Iturbide  threw  himsetf  into  the  arms  ofthe 
high  church  party,  which  could  not  prevent  him  from  bein^  driven  from  the 
throne ;  and  amongst  the  middling  classes  of  society,  a  disposition  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  church,  even  in  spirituajl  matters,  is  daily  gaining  ground.  In 
temporal  aiTairs,  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  rejected  altogether.  If  you  ask  any  youne 
man  of  the  present  day,  in  Guadalajara,  what  his  rengious  principles  are,  he  wiU 
tell  you  that  he  is  a  '  naturaltsta,'  that  is  to  say,  of  no  religion  at  all.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  such  tenets  should  spread,  when  the  disgraceful  mummeries  are 
tidcen  into  consideration,  by  which  the  friars,  in  particular,  endeavour  to  muntain 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.  At  Zacatecas,  we  saw,  on 
Christmas  eve,  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  paraded  through  the  streets,  dressed  in  a 
green  silk  robe,  with  a  white  handkerchief  fastened  across  the  shoulders ;  while 
the  Virgin  followed,  adorned  with  a  fashionable  French  hat,  put  on  a  little  on  one 
side.  These  images  the  poor  are  taught  to  worship ;  the  ricn,  or  rather  the  well- 
informed,  may  bow  the  knee,  but  they  deride  in  private  the  superstition  with 
which  they  are  compelled  to  conform  \  and  religion  itself  shares  m  the  feelings 
which  such  dbgusting  exhibitions  are  calculated  to  excite." 

Of  the  revenues  and  financial  resources  of  the  country,  we 
particularly  regret  being  obliged  to  take  but  a  hasty  notice.  Ab- 
stractedly considered,  they  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  enjoyment  of  great  mineral  wealth  by 
Mexico  and  of  her  total  dependence  on  foreign  commerce  for 
the  supplies  by  means  of  which  that  wealth  is  to  be  extracted. 
The  mutual  dependence  of  commerce  and  mining,  and  the  com- 
plicated advantages  resulting  to  government  from  tiieir  respective 
activity,  present  a  curious  spectacle.  The  extensive  connexions 
formed  between  the  Mexican  republic  and  the  European  moneyed 
community,  by  the  foreign  loans,  have  given  to  the  financial  ope- 
rations of  the  government  no  slight  degree  of  direct  interest. 
From  an  attentive  examination  ofthe  materials  collected  by  Mr. 
Ward,  who  treats  the  subject  with  considerable  ability  though 
occasionally  with  too  great  timidity  and  diffidence,  and  of  the 
manifestos  which  during  late  years  have  been  published  with  the 
presidential  messages^  we  «re  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
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that  the  resources  of  the  country  being  fully  adequate,  if  pro- 
perly nursed,  to  enable  the  government  to  meet  even  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  we  must  look  either  to  the  unskilful  manage- 
ment of  the  receipts,  or  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  subordinate 
agents,  for  the  causes  of  the  existing  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
Retrenchments  too,  not  merely  of  the  apparently  indispensable 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  military  establishments  as  now 
organized,  but  of  the  obviously  uncalled  for  extravagancies  to  be 
noted  on  the  civil  list,  will  be  found  necessary.  Hitherto  the 
treasury  reports  have  shown  annually  a  deficit  of  about  a  million 
of  dollars,  which  the  Secretary,  most  unsuccessfully  in  one  in- 
stance, attempted  to  palliate,  by  introducing  into  his  table  of  re- 
ceipts two  millions  on  account  of  the  foreign  loans.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  with  the  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  further  assistance  from  abroad,  an  immedi- 
ate retrenchment  of  unnecessary  expenses  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  measure.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1828,  state,  that 
the  probable  expenditures  of  the  year  will  be  no  lesi^  than  thir- 
teen millions,  and  enumerate  among  the  items  many  which  are 
plainly  superfluous.  The  salaries  now  paid  to  the  ministers  to 
Tacubaya,  gentlemen  who,  whatever  may  be  their  desert,  and 
however  important  their  duties,  are  entitled  to  little  compensa- 
tion for  great  expenses  or  active  service,  the  enormous  charges 
of  the  special  mission  to  London,  nominally  exceeding,  (we  wish 
to  be  understood  to  refer  not  to  the  actual  receipts,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,)  the  remuneration  of  any  republican  minister  in 
the  world,  the  enfeebling  drain  of  a  heavy  pension  system,  and 
the  extravagant  salaries  either  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
government  to  the  officers  of  the  customs,  are  some  among  many 
items  of  wasteful  expenditure  which  seem  to  demand  reform.  At 
this  distance,  and  with  necessarily  inadequate  information,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  that  peculiarity  of  circumstance, 
which  doubtless  affects  the  community  and  influences  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  pecuniary  concerns.  But  we  think  no  one  will 
deny,  that  in  this  case  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy  is  obvious. 
The  national  credit  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
by  which  that  credit  can  only  be  restored,  rapidly  declining,  the 
mineiJ  still  barren,  all  these  are  cheerless  prognostics  of  an  im- 
portant crisis,  the  result  of  which,  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the 
cause  of  America  dread  to  anticipate. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Ward's  book  contains  the  personal 
narrative  of  his  travels  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  more 
particularly  of  an  arduous  journey  through  the  internal  provinces 
and  principal  mining  districts  to  Durango.  The  result  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  mines  is  far  more  favourable  than,  judging  from 
general  rumour,  we  had  been  led  to  expect  Whilst  he  admits 
that  many  egregious  blunders  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
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ject  of  the  age,  from  the  period  of  its  birth  to  the  condition  of 
gasping  vitality  in  which  it  now  is;  to  watch  it  from  the  gay  era 
of  its  creation,  from  the  glittering  inducements  of  the  first  pro- 
posals, with  all  the  array  of  certificates  and  the  authority  of 
names,  to  the  flat  recital  of  a  weekly  price  current,*where  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  mining  shares  all  are  quoted  at  a  discount. 
It  is,  however,  almost  too  soon  to  expect  such  a  disclosure.  If 
Captain  Lyon  has  not  satisfied  our  expectation  on  this  score,  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  has  given  an  agreeable  history 
of  his  adventures,  while  wandering  over  a  most  peculiar,  region, 
and  that  his  book,  with  all  its  defects,  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
man  of  education  and  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Ward,  the  late  British  Charge  d'Afiaires  in  New 
Spain,  and  who  recently  returned  to  England,  after  paying  a 
short  visit  to  the  United  States,  has,  within  the  last  few  months, 
published  an  elaborate  work,  under  the  title  of  Mexico  in  1827. 
With  this  publication,  as  one  possessing  more  than  ordinary  me- 
rit, and  as  being  the  only  work  of  authority  which  has  appeared 
since  Humboldt  we  wish  to  make  our  readers  acquainted.  We 
scarcely  hesitate  to  say,  aware  at  the  time  that  we  may  be  sus- 
pected of  a  disposition  to  bestow  excessive  praise,  that  from  the 
agreeable  manner  in  which  its  materials  are  put  together  and  the 
attractive  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  the  tedium  of  statistical 
detail  being  qualified  by  the  interest  of  personal  narrative,  in 
popular  estimation,  Mexico  in  1827  will  supersede  the  Political 
Essay. 

Mr.  Ward's  opportunities  were  excellent.  He  appears  too, 
to  have  uniformly  availed  himself  of  all  means  of  increasing 
them,  and  by  his  inquisitive  and  active  turn  of  mind,  in  all  in- 
stances, in  the  prosecution  of  useful  inquiry,  to  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  In  the  year  1823,  a  com- 
mission was  despatched  by  the  British  eovemment  to  Mexico, 
composed  of  four  individuals  of  whom  Mr.  Ward  was  one,  cor- 
responding in  its  objects  to  the  mission  sent  by  Mr.  Monroe  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  1818,  intended  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
and  calculated  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  a  premature  recogni- 
tion of  independence.  In  less  than  two  months  the  businesa 
of  the  commission  was  so  iar  concluded  as  to  enable  Mr. 
Ward  to  return  to  England,  which  he  did  in  February  1824. 
On  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Ward  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Charg6  to  Mexico,  in  which  capacity  he  returned  to 
that  country  in  1825,  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  our 
diplomatic  representative,  and  there  remained  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  year.  T%vo  such  visits,  made  under  circumstances  so  pe- 
culiar, enabled  our  author  not  merely  to  acquire  accurate  inform- 
ation, but  to  institute  the  most  interesting  comparisons,  and  thence 
to  calculate  the  probable  improvement  which  was  to  be  anticipat- 
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which,  in  tlie  north,  appears  to  be  really  inexhaustible.  Tq  the  European  mami- 
facturer,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifTerence,  whether  the  silver,  which  is  transmitted 
to  him  in  return  for  the  produce  of  his  labour,  proceeds  from  Guanajuato  or 
Durango,  from  the  centre  of  the  Table-land  or  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
The  capability  of  the  country  to  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ensure  a 
constant  market,  and  an  equally  constant  return,  is  the  only  point  which  it  can 
be  of  importance  for  him  to  ascertain ;  and  of  this,  from  the  moment  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  capital  in  mining  operations,  I  have  no  scruple  in  stating  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

**  There  is,  therefore,  so  little  reason  to  question  the  producing  powers  of  the 
country,  that,  were  it  necessary  to  adopt  one  of  two  extreme  suppositions,  there 
would  rather  be  cause  to  fear  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  present  circulat- 
ing medium,  from  the  probability  of  too  great  an  increase  in  the  average  annual 
produce,  than  to  apprehend  any  great  falling  off  in  its  amount 

**\i  may,  and  I  fear  it  will,  be  said,  that  the  chain  of  evidence  is  here  incomplete, 
and  that  I  am  assuming  a  fact  favourable  to  Mexico  in  the  first  instance,  in  order 
to  draw  from  it  my  own  conclusions  afterwards.  This  is  by  no  means  my  wish ; 
but,  at  the  same;  I  confess  that,  (in  conunon,  I  believe*  with  all  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  resources  of  New  Spain,)  I  do  regard 
it  as  so  well  ascertained  a  fact,  that  her  mineral  riches  are  almost  unexplored, 
that  I  am  willing  to  rest  upon  it  my  whole  calculation  with  re^rd  to  her  future 
importance  as  a  country.  1  have  not  formed  this  opinion  hastily,  or  without  en- 
deavouring to  collect  all  the  data  respecting  it,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  country ;  but  ha\ing  formed  it,  (whether  correctly 
or  erroneously,  time  alone  can  determine,)  I  caniu)t  lay  it  aside  at  pleasure,  in  an 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  it  must  materially  influence.  I  need  not,  how- 
ever, remind  m^  readers,  that  I  am  here  only  canvassing  probabilities,  nor  again 
urge  upon  their  attention,  the  fact,  that,  whatever  be  the  capabilities  of  the 
countr}',  their  developement  depends  upon  the  general  course  of  events,  which 
may  advance  or  retard  the  moment,  at  which  the  extent  of  the  resources  of 
Mexico  can  alone  be  fully  known." 

Of  Mr.  Ward's  work,  generally,  we  have  already  expressed 
decided  approbation ;  as  far  as  relates  to  its  execution,  unquali- 
fied approbation.  To  some  of  the  opinions  we  do  not  subscribe, 
but  to  all  yield  that  deference  to  which  the  talent  and  experi* 
cnce  of  the  author  entitle  them.  We  believe  that  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  suppression  of  irrefragable  facts  in  relation  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  nation,  which  we  regret;  and  we  discern  throughout 
a  timidity  or  overwrought  delicacy  in  regard  to  other  subjects, 
which  however  excusable  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  are  manifest  blemishes  in  a  work  professing  to  give  an 
impartial  account  of  manners  and  habits:  Great  Britain  has  too 
much  reason  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  the  new  republics,  to 
permit  her  diplomatic  agents  to  point  out  their  vices  freely.  We 
may  therefore  not  unnaturally  suppose,  that  Mr.  Ward  has  sup- 
pressed many  unwelcome  truths. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  a  former  number  of  our  journal, 
resulted  from  an  attentive  and  we  believe  unbiassed  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  before  us,  and  are  still  adhered  to,  from  a 
settled  conviction  that  they  are  perfectly  tenable.  We  never  wish- 
ed to  do  injustice ;  on  the  contrary  our  sympathies  were  with  the 
Mexicans;  we  had  in  common  with  the  mass  of  our  country- 
men, watched  their  revolutionary  career  with  solicitude,  and 
seen  its  result  with  exultation ;  but  the  conyiction  derired  from 
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the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  travellers  was  irresistible,  that 
now  that  the  period  of  feeling  had  passed,  unless  we  were  reso- 
lutely to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  defects,  great  and 
glaring  blemishes  were  discernible.  We  believed  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  individual  morality,  the  essential  principle  of  national 
strength  is  impaired :  we  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  which  no 
one  seems  to  controvert,  that  in  Mexico  a  high  tone  of  moral 
sensibility,  secured  by  the  operation  of  healthy  public  opinion, 
might  be  said  to  have  no  existence.  Believing  this,  we  could  not, 
in  justice  to  ourselves,  when  attempting  to  delineate  Mexican 
society  and  manners,  sketch  in  bold  relief  the  few  good  traits, 
and  leave  the  rest  obscured  in  the  shade.  To  the  justification 
which  is  found  in  the  colonial  servitude  and  degradation  of  the 
late  Spanish  dominions,  and  to  the  argument  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
expect  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  we  are  supposed 
to  require,  we  are  willing  to  allow  all  the  importance  which  may 
be  desired.  But  it  is  an  argument  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  degraded  condition  of  the  former  dependencies  of 
Spain  was  never  referred  to,  as  matter  of  surprise.  We  never 
expected  better  things  from  them.  Our  object  simply  has  been 
to  enable  our  fellow-citizens  to  judge  of  the  reality,  and  not  to 
indicate  the  causes  of  the  results  we  have  developed ;  to  show 
them  Mexico  as  it  is,  and  not  to  inquire  why  Mexico  is  as  it  is. 
To  that  inquiry  they  are  fully  competent. 

We  may  be  asked  whether  with  our  present  opinions  of  the 
limited  capacity  and  degraded  state  of  our  neighbours,  we  do 
not  look  forward  to  a  change.  We  reply  that  we  regard  such  a 
change  as  inevitable.  The  genius  of  free  institutions,  more  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  an  increasing  libe- 
rality on  the  score  of  religion  will  ensure  it  Seminaries  of  learn- 
ing are  springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  has  been  given  to  foreign  teachers ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  favourable,  very  many  of  the  Mexican  young  men 
have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  this  country  to  receive  their  edu- 
cation. Should  a  political  calm  succeed  the  recent  confusion,  we 
may  anticipate  from  the  operation  of  all  these  causes  the  most 
happy  consequences ;  and  the  reviewer  of  the  next  generation 
will  have  to  perform  a  far  less  invidious  task  than  the  one  which 
we  have  executed. 

Having  already  transgressed  our  proper  limits,  we  are  able  to 
make  only  the  following  extracts,  with  a  view  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  Mexican  society,  and  of  Mr. 
Ward's  powers  of  description.  The  first  refers  to  the  annual  fes- 
tival at  San  Augustin  de  las  Cuevas,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
the  capital. — 

'*  As  the  season  was  advaiicing,  and  the  heat  increasing  daily  in  the  Ticrra 
Caliente,  I  resolved  not  to  defer  my  expedition,  and  co'Timcnrod  my  journey  withi?^. 
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a  very  few  days  vSitr  returning  from  Chapinffo.  The  distance  from  Mexico  to  Ouer- 
navaca  does  not  exceed  twenty  leagues,  (fiuy  miles,)  but  it  is  difficidt  to  perform 
it  in  a  single  day  on  account  of  the  passage  of  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  the 
valley,  both  the  ascent  and  descent  oeing  exceedingly  rocky  and  precipitous;  I 
therefore  left  the  capital  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  Febniaiy,  and  slept  at  the 
village  of  San  Aug^istin,  where  1  was  again  indebted  for  lodgings  to  the  hospita- 
lity of  the  Marquis  of  Vivanco.  San  Augustin  was  formerly  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  nobility  and  great  merchants  of  the  capital,  whose  houses  and  gardens  form- 
ed by  degrees  a  village,  which,  in  1803,  Humboldt  describes  as  singularly  beauti- 
ful. It  was  abandoned  during  the  revolution,  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
insurgent  parties  from  the  mountains,  and  is  now  only  frequented  during  the 
great  fair,  which  is  held  there  annually  in  the  month  of  May.  The  object  of 
this  fair  being  merely  amusement,  it  is  attended  by  every  creature  in  Mexico  that 
can  save,  beg,  or  borrow  a  dollar  for  the  occasion.  The  houses  at  San  Augustin 
are  taken  nuiny  months  beforehand,  and  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  is  fre- 
quently paid  for  tlie  three  days.  Amongst  the  ladies,  it  is  the  etiquette  to  change 
their  dresses  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  once  for  the  early  pro- 
menade before  breakfast;  again  for  the  cocAtnV,  which  opens  at  ten  o'clock ;  a 
third  time  for  dinner ;  a  fourth  for  the  Calvano,"  (Mount  Calvary,  a  small  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whither  in  Uie  afternoon  the  company  re|>air,)  *'  where  a  cir- 
cle is  usually  formed  for  dancing ;  and  a  fiilh  for  the  pubuc  ball*  which  commen- 
ces at  eight  o'clock,  and  lasts  till  twelve.  Immense  sums  of  money  are  won  and 
lost,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  the  men,  both  in  betting  upon  their  cocks,  and 
at  the  monte  tables,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house.  There 
are  silver  montes  for  the  lower  classes,  but  at  all  respectable  tables  nothing  but 
gold  is  seen,  and  no  smaller  stake  than  a  doubloon"  (wortli  at  the  time  of  the 
feast  16  dollars  50  cents,)  "allowed.  The  bank  at  these  varies  from  1,500  to 
3,000  doubloons.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  these  are  an  ordinary  stake  upon  the  turn  of  a 
card ;  but  1  have  seen  as  many  as  six  hundred  and  twenty,  (about  ten  thousand 
dollars,)  risked  and  won.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  stake,  and  unfair  play  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  but  tlie  chances  arc  so  much  in  fiivour  of  tlie  table,  that  few 
persons  continue  winners  any  length  of  time. 

*'  During  the  whole  fair,  tlic  streets  and  squares  of  San  Augustin  are  filled,  by 
day  and  by  night,  with  crowds  of  people,  who  sleep  <i  la  belle  eioile,  or  take 
shelter  under  carriages,  with  which  the  Plaza  is  crowded ;  horses  and  mules  are 
picketed  in  every  direction  round  the  town;  temporary  huts  are  raised  with 
boughs  and  mats,  and  as  a  profusion  of  flowers  is  used  in  all  tliese  stnictures,  no- 
thing can  be  more  variegated  tlian  the  appearance  of  this  motley  scene.  In  the 
evening,  the  cockpit  is  carpeted,  and  lighted  up  with  chandeliers ;  cushions  are 
placed  upon  the  benches,  looking-glasses  suspended  from  the  wooden  pillar^ 
and,  as  the  roof,  which  is  of  sliingles,  is  concealed  in  part  by  a  quantity  of  g^en 
boughs,  the  whole  forms  a  pretty  circular  ball  room,  in  which  all  the  elite  and  all 
the  refuse  of  Mexican  society  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  The  lower  classes 
are,  however,  excluded  from  the  centre  of  the  house,  into  which  no  one  impro- 
perly dressed  is  admitted,  and  forced  to  take  their  seats  upon  the  higher  tiers  of 
benches.  Here  they  exercise  the  usual  privilege  of  the  one  shilling  gallery,  by 
applauding  most  vociferously  the  performances  of  any  lady,  whose  style  of  danc- 
ing happens  to  please  them,  and  by  calling  occasionally  for  the  Jarave,  the  Peti- 
nera,  or  other  dances  of  tlie  countiy,  witli  an  exhibition  of  which  they  arc  not 
unlrequently  gpratified." 

The  following  description  of  the  capital  is  interesting.  It  re- 
lates principally  to  the  internal  appearance  of  Mexico,  and  docs 
not  include  the  majestic  scenes  with  which  it  is  surrounded  : — 

'*  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  at  the  period  of  our  arrival  was  dull  i 

except  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  when  the  great  streets  presented  a  very 

liv<-Iy  scene,  particularly  those  near  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Plaza  Mayor,  where 

the  Parian,  and  the  principal  shops  are  situated,    in  these  we  found  many  arti- 

•les  of  domestir  manufarturc  :  huts,  with  cotton  and  wwillcn  cloths,  from  fa 
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slight  iDfluenee  which  our  government,  from  its  peculiarity  of 
structure,  has  been  able  to  exercise.  At  present  we  will  only  re» 
mark,  that  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  this  country  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  the  probability  is  strong,  that  It  will  soon,  if  not 
cease  to  exist,  at  least  be  reduced  to  the  accidental  commercial 
intercourse,  depending  on  occasional  alterations  of  the  market,  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  our  vicinity,  we  only  can  avail  ourselves. 
In  the  year  1826,  (which  includes  one  period  of  active  trade,)  of 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of 
Mexico,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  American,  and  the 

i^reat  body  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of  cotton  goods  of  our  mano* 
acture.  We  were  at  that  time  enabled,  not  only  successfully  to 
contend  with  the  British  manufacturers,  with  whose  fabrics  the 
market  was  glutted,  but  to  do  so  under  such  disadvantages  from 
the  oppressive  duties  and  difficulties  of  transportation,  that  au 
advance  of  two  hundred  per  cent  on  invoice  prices  was  requi- 
site to  give  the  merchant  a  profit  Our  traders  had  an  inestima* 
ble  advantage  over  the  European  merchants,  in  the  proximity  of 
our  ports  which  enabled  them  to  make  at  least  two  voyages  to 
one.  If  Mr.  Ward  be  correct  in  regarding  the  Mexican  tr^e  as 
important  to  Europe  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  we  do 
not  err  in  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  our  commercial 
relations.  The  present  prospect  is  most  discouraging.  By  the 
new  tariff  enacted  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  ao 
great  an  increase  of  duty  is  imposed,  that  our  cotton  goods  are 
now  absolutely  prohibiledj  and  no  one  article  of  •American 
produce  or  manufacture  can  be  imported  at  this  time  into 
Mexico.  In  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  our  shipments  are 
limited  to  mixed  cargoes  of  foreign  goods,  a  profit  on  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  market  is  matter  of  mere  accident 
At  a  time  when  much  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  is 
thA>Wn  out  of  employment  by  the  operation  of  our  own  laws,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  European  trade,  such  a  suspension  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  Mexico  is  peculiarly  to  be  regretted.  The  tariff, 
as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  seems  to 
be  founded  on  principles  of  the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  poli- 
cy. It  involves  prohibition,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind  and  for 
the  worst  end  ;  not  to  protect  domestic  industry,  but  to  force  a 
temporary  increase  of  revenue.  Nor  is  the  practice  under  it  less 
obnoxious.  Instances  are  daily  occurring  of  rapacity  and  extor- 
tion, too  often  countenanced  by  the  government,  which  are 
scarcely  credible.  Cargoes  shipped  from  this  country  immediate- 
ly on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  aew  duties, 
with  a  view  to  anticipate  them,  and  to  arrive  before  the  law 
went  into  effect,  and  which  have  accidentally  been  detained, 
have  been  seized  and  discharged  by  force.  Lar^  quantities  of 
goods  were  lately  lying  in  the  custom  houses  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
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with  sinp^le  pnddlcs,  with  whicli,  however,  they  arc  made  to  skim  over  the  wa- 
ter with  )2^eat  velocity.  I'he  g-OHticulationn  of  these  ladies,  when  animated  by  a 
little  pulque  on  their  return  home,  tlieir  extreme  vohibility,  and  the  energy 
which  they  display  in  their  quarrels  with  the  tribes  of  children  which  they  carr>' 
about  with  them,  form  a  curious  contrast  to  their  melancholy  looks  and  extreme 
taciturnity  at  all  other  times.  They  are,  however,  a  very  hanly  race,  and  capable 
of  supporting  great  fatigue.  I  have  often  met,  when  retumingfrom  my  rides,  whole 
files  of  men  and  women,  all  loaded,  the  men  with  baskets,  the  women  with  a 
couple  of  children  each,  setting  out  from  Mexico  at  five  in  the  evening,  to  re- 
turn to  their  villages,  which  1  usually  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  seven  or  eight 
miles  off;  and  this  they  accomplish  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  continuing  stea- 
dily at  a  long  Indian  trot,  which  many  of  them  are  able  to  keep  up  for  a  surpris- 
ing distance.  If  a  question  be  asked  of  the  leader,  the  whole  purty  stops,  and 
when  it  is  answered,  they  proceed  again  together  at  the  same  uniform  pace. 

**  Amongst  the  many  curious  scenes  that  Mexico  presented  at  the  end  of  1823, 
I  know  none  with  which  we  were  more  stnick  than  the  Alameda.    As  compared 
with  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  it  was  indeed,  deprived  of  its  brightest  ornament* 
the  women  ;  ff>r  few  or  none  of  the  ladies  of  Mexico  ever  appear  in  public  on 
foot  ;  but  to  compensate  this,  it  had  the  merit  of  being  totally  unlike  any  thing 
that  we  had  ever  seen  before.  On  a  Sunday,  or  Dia  de  Fiafa^  the  avenues  were 
crowded  with  enormous  coaches,  mostly  without  springs,  but  very  highly  var- 
nished, and  bedizened  iii  itli  extraordinaiy  paintings  in  lieu  of  arms,  in  each  of 
^\  hich  were  seated  two  or  more  ladies,  dressed  m  full  evening  costume*  and 
whiling  away  the  time  M'ith  a  segar  en  attendant  the  approach  of  some  of  the  nu- 
merous gentlemen  walking  or  riding  near.  Nor  were  the  equestrians  leas  re- 
markable ;  for  most  of  them  were  equipped  in  the  full  riding  dress  of  the  coun- 
try, differing  only  from  tiiut  worn  bv  the  lower  orders  in  the  richness  of  the  ma- 
terials. When  nmdc  up  for  display  in  the  capital,  it  is  enormously  expensive.  In 
the  first  place,  the  hind  quarters  of  the  horse  are  covered  with  a  coating  of 
leather,  (callccl  the  anquera,)  sometimes  stamped  and  gilt,  and  sometimes  curi- 
ously wrought,  but  always  terminating  in  a  fringe  or  border  of  little  tags  of  brasfi, 
iron,  or  silver,  which  make  a  prodigious  jingling  at  every  step.     Tne .  saddle, 
which  is  of  a  piece  witli  the  anquera,  and  is  adorned  in  a  similar  nuinner,  rises 
before  into  an  inlaid  pummel,  to  which,  in  the  country,  the  lasso  is  attached  ; 
while  the  plated  heaiUtall  of  the  bridle  is  connected  by  large  silver  ornamenti 
witli  the  powerful  Arabic  bit.  Fur  is  sometimes  U8e<l  for  the  anquera ;  and  this* 
when  of  an  expensive  kind,  (as  black  bear-skin,  or  otter-skin,)  and  embroidered, 
as  it  genendly  is,  with  broad  stripes  of  g^ld  and  silver,  makes  the  value  of  the 
whole  apparatus  amount  to  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  (about  100/1)  A  common 
leather  saddle  costs  fiom  fifty  to  eighty  dollars.    The  rider  wears  a  Mexican  hat* 
with  a  brim  six  inches  wide,  a  broad  edging  of  ^old  or  silver  lace,  and  a  very  lev 
crown  :  he  has  a  jacket,  likewise  embroidered  in  gold,  or  trimmed  with  rich  f\ir, 
and  a  pair  of  breeches  open  at  the  knee,  and  tenninating  in  two  points  coniH 
derably  below  it,  of  some  extraordinary  colour,  (pea-green  or  bleu  ctkgtt^)  and 
thickly  studded  <1own  the  sides  with  large  silver  buttons.  The  lower  part  (rf*  the 
leg  is  i)rotccted  by  a  pair  of  Guadalajara  stamped-leather  boots,  curiously  wrap- 
])ed  around  it,  and  attached  to  the  knee  with  embroidered  garters ;  these  de- 
scend as  fur  as  the  ankle,  where  they  are  met  bv  shoes  of  a  most  peculiar  shape, 
with  a  sort  of  wing  pi-ojecting  on  the  saddle  si<)e ;  and  the  whole  ia  terminated 
by  spurs,  (made  at  Lcrma  or  Toluca,)  of  so  preposterous  a  size,  that  many  of 
them  weigh  a  pound  arid  a  half,  while  the  rowels  of  all  trail  upon  the  ground,  if 
by  any  chunce  the  wearer  is  forced  to  dismount.  A  cloth  manga,  or  riding^loak, 
is  often  thrown  over  the  front  of  the  saddle,  and  crossed  behind  the  rider  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  display  the  circular  piece  of  green  or  blue  velvet  in  the  cen- 
tre, through  which  the  head  is  passed,  when  the  manga  is  worn*  and  which  is 
generally  very  beautifully  embroidered.   The  cost  of  the  whole  dress,  when  the 
saddle  is  of  fur,  with  armaa  deagua  of  the  same  materials,  it  is  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late, as  it  dcpemls  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  expense  to  which  a  perM>n 
chooses  to  go  in  the  embroidery.    A  very  handsome  saddle  may  be  bought  for 
three  hundred  dollars.    I  have  known  two  hundred  dollars  given  for  a  pvr  of' 
Guadalajara  boots,  (worked  with  aihrer,)  but  eighty  may  be  taken  u  a  Tery  libe- 
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ml  price.  A  jtcket,  not  at.  all  particulariy  fine,  would  cost  as  much  more.  The 
hat  is  worth  twen^  dollars ;  the  breeches,  if  at  all  rich,  fifty  or  sixty  f  the  spur^ 
with  embroidered  stirrup-leathers,  twenty  ;  the  plated  bridle  thirty-two ;  while 
a  manga  of  the  most  ordinary  kind  is  not  to  be  procured  under  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  if  at  all  remarkable,  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  three.  The 
horse  usually  mounted  on  these  occanons,  must  be  a  pacer,  fat,  sleek,  and  slow, 
but  with  remarkably  high  action  before  ;  which,  it  is  thought,  tends  to  show  off 
both  the  animal  and  the  rider  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  tout  ensembk  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  ;  and  the  public  walks  of  Mexico  will  lose  much  in  point 
of  effect,  when  the  riding-dress  of  England,  or  France,  is  substituted,  as  it  pro- 
bably wUl  be,  for  a  national  costume  of  so  very  peculiar  a  character." 


Art.  V. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces of  India^  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay^  1824 — 1825, 
{toith  Notes  upon  Ceylony)  an  account  of  a  Journey  to  Ma- 
dras and  the  southern  ProvinceSj  1826,  and  Letters  urritten 
in  India.  By  the  late  Rioht  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D. 
Lard  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia :  1828. 

Mr.  Burke  exclaimed,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  British 
empire  in  India  was  ^^an  awful  thing."  It  cannot  be  deemed, 
even  by  the  most  zealous  friend  of  the  purity  of  government  in 
England,  more  awful  than  it  is  curious  and  extraordinary.  Other 
European  nations  have  founded  and  maintained  distant  dominion 
with  a  small  numerical  force ;  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese, 
the  French  and  the  Dutch ;  but  the  amount,  variety,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  population  rendered  subject  by  them,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  conquered  Hindoos.  There  is  a  like 
peculiarity  in  the  origin,  agency,  growth,  and  tenure  of  the 
British  Indian  rule  ;  which,  in  fact,  viewed  in  what  aspect  or 
relation  soever,  must  strike  the  most  simple  inquirer  as  a  phe- 
nomenon nearly  throughout,  and  a  topic  of  wonderful  and  ma- 
nifold interest 

An  association  of  traders,  in  one  city  of  what  may  be  called 
a  small  island  of  Europe,  began  an  intercourse  with  the  East,  for 
the  purpose  of  common  gain :  from  the  period  when  they  first 
introduced  factories,  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they 
attained  or  sought  political  power:  suddenly,  the  jealous  and 
hostile  feelings  of  rival  European  establishments,  and  the  quick 
stirrings  of  ambition,  involved  them  in  contests  so  waged  by 
their  servants,  as  to  invest  them  with  a  territorial  sovereignty, 
which,  for  the  preservation  of  any  foothold  at  all,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  their  original  object,  it  became  necessary  to  preserve 
and  indefinitely  enlarge.  The  formation  of  the  settlement  in 
Bengal,  which  proved  the  source  of  their  gigantic  prosperity, 
was  owing  to  a  singular  accident  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Broughton,  went  from  Surat  to  Agrah,  where  he  chanced 
no  cure  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehaun  of  4  te- 
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vere  malady.  Among  the  rewards  of  this  benefit,  he  received 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  free  trade.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Bengal ;  and  there  his  medical  skill  ingratiated  him  with  the 
nabob  of  that  country,  who  extended  his  commercial  privilege 
to  all  his  nation.  Thus  the  company's  agents  were  enabled  to 
build,  in  1636,  a  factory  at  Hoogley,  and  stood  indebted,  as  Sir 
John  Malcolm  remarks,  to  the  professional  abilities  of  a  physi- 
cian for  this  commencement  of  their  greatness.  Within  seventy 
or  eighty  years  since  the  operations  of  that  genuine  warrior  and 
statesman,  Clive,  has  that  mighty  sway  been  created,  which  now 
embraces  a  vast  continent,  eighty  millions  of  vassals,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  native,  well-disciplined 
troops ;  while  the  entire  military  force,  composed  of  British  or 
Europeans,  falls  short  of  twenty  thousand,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  all  the  latter  in  India,  not  in  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vice, scarcely  reaches  three  thousand. 

The  Hindoo  population  is  said  to  comprise  all  descriptions  of 
human  beings ;  from  the  most  intelligent  to  the  most  ignorant ; 
from  the  bravest  and  boldest  to  the  most  timid  and  abject :— the 
military  tribes  are  fierce,  turbulent,  and  superstitious ;  but  all 
have  real  masters,  besides  the  British,  and  more  immediate,  in 
the  large  body  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  more  cultivated  teach- 
ers: the  native  soldier  is  represented  as  shrewd  and  quick  in  his 
conception  ;  fond  of  pre-eminence,  if  not  of  glory  ;  and  capable, 
when  skilfully  prompted,  of  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  of 
courage  and  perseverance. — According  to  the  highest  authori* 
ties,  it  is  alone  by  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  sepoy,  that  In- 
dia can  be  preserved  to  Great  Britain.  Sir  John  Malcolm  de- 
precates any  accession  to  the  European  force,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might,  from  particular  causes,  weaken  the  attachment,  and 
lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  native  troops.  At  the  same  time,  this 
very  competent  judge  acknowledges,  that  his  countrymen  can 
never  succeed  in  establishing  any  cordial  or  social  union  with 
their  Indian  subjects ;  so  widely  do  they  difier  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  feelings.  Other  material  circumstances,  upon 
which  we  may  have  occasion  to  touch,  contribute  to  render  the 
British  dominion  precanous  and  unique,  and  to  exact  the  utmost 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  depositaries  of  that  arbitrary  power, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  prolonged,  or  even  beneficially  ad- 
ministered for  the  rulers  or  th^  people.  The  eminent  writer 
whom  we  have  named  above,  observes,  <<  The  only  safe  view 
that  Great  Britain  can  take  of  her  empire  in  India,  is  to  consider 
It,  as  it  really  is,  always  in  a  state  of  danger,  and  to  think  it  quite 
impossible  to  render  her  possessions  in  that  country  secure,  ex- 
cept under  the  management  of  able  and  firm  rulers.  If  a  suc- 
cession of  men  of  great  talents  and  virtues  cannot  be  found,  or 
if  the  operation  of  any  influence  on  party  feelings  and  principles 
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prevents  their  being  chosen,  we  must  reconcile  oursclyes  to  tlie 
serious  hazard  of  the  early  decline,  if  not  the  loss,  of  the  great 
dominion  we  have  founded  in  the  Elast" 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  the  annals  of  the  British  sway,  how 
many  of  the  chief  men,  whether  in  the  military  or  civil  service, 
have  displayed  considerable  talents  and  active  virtue.  Of  the 
commanders,  we  may  cite  Clive,  Lake,  Eyre  Coote,  Meadows, 
Cornwallis,  Wellington,  Combermere,  and  Campbell.  The  po- 
litical and  judicial  departments,  shine  indeed,  as  Sir  William 
Jones,  Warren  Hastings,  Barlow,  Lawrence,  Alunro,  Lord 
Minto,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Sir  John 
Shore,  Elphinstone,  Adam,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  are  mentioned. 
Other  administrators  could  be  named,  whose  signal  abilities  and 
immense  labours  redound  strongly  to  the  credit  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  selected  and  sustained  in  place.  In  connexion  with 
this  Indian  rule,  too,  the  literary  and  scientific  research,  and  the 
productiveness  of  the  press,  have  been  in  a  manner  co-extensive. 
We  may  merely  refer  to  the  Transactions  of  the  different  Asiatic 
societies,  and  to  the  volumes  of  Jones,  Orme,  Rennel,  Maurice^ 
Wilks,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  Elphinstone,  Forbes,  Leyden,  Ten- 
nanL  The  official  reports  from  the  Presidencies,  are,  in  general^ 
very  able  and  instructive  performances : — a  mighty  mass  of  in- 
formation was  disclosed  to  the  world,  on  the  occasion  of  Warren 
Hastings's  trial ;  and  several  of  the  British  periodical  works, 
have  supplied  much  additional  knowledge,  in  the  shape  of  reviews 
and  disquisitions  from  original  sources.  Similar  interest  and  va- 
lue may  be  ascribed  to  the  narratives  of  the  embassies  or  mis- 
sions, which  the  British  authorities  have  sent  to  the  native  sove- 
reigns and  adjacent  powers.  The  special  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  history,  geography,  and  philology  of  the  whole 
East,  has,  moreover,  incalculably  enlarged  and  rectified  those 
branches  of  study ;  though  in  noting  this  circumstance,  we  should 
confess,  that  as  far  as  the  Asiatic  annals  and  traditions  have  been 
employed,  we  think  that  the  quantum  of  historical  certainty  is 
far  from  being  proportionably  increased.  The  code  of  Hindoo 
laws,  which  Warren  Hastings  caused  to  be  compiled  by  the  most 
erudite  Pundits,  is  justly  represented  by  Dr.  Kobertson,  as  the 
most  valuable  and  authentic  elucidation  of  India  policy  and  man- 
ners, that  had  been  communicated  to  Europe. 

Of  the  books  respecting  India,  to  which  general  readers  are 
likely  to  resort,  there  is  none,  we  are  sure,  destined  to  become 
so  popular  and  familiar,  as  that  of  which  the  title  is  transcribed 
at  the  head  of  this  article ; — and  of  the  names  which  are  or  may 
be  associated  with  the  British  empire  in  that  quarter,  few  will 
ultimately  rival,  and  still  fewer  surpass,  in  favour  and  authority, 
the  one  in  its  title-page.  We  shall  not  here  enter  into  details 
concerning  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Hin- 
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that  the  resources  of  the  country  being  fully  adequate,  if  pro- 
perly nursed,  to  enable  the  government  to  meet  even  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  we  must  look  either  to  the  unskilful  manage- 
ment of  the  receipts,  or  to  the  di8honesty  of  the  subordinate 
agents,  for  the  causes  of  the  existing  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
Retrenchments  too,  not  merely  of  the  apparently  indispensable 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  military  establishments  as  now 
organized,  but  of  the  obviously  uncalled  for  extravagancies  to  be 
noted  on  the  civil  list,  will  be  found  necessary.  Hitherto  the 
treasury  reports  have  shown  annually  a  deficit  of  about  a  million 
of  dollars,  which  the  Secretary,  most  unsuccessfully  in  one  in- 
stance, attempted  to  palliate,  by  introducing  into  his  table  of  re- 
ceipts two  millions  on  account  of  the  foreign  loans.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  with  the  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  further  assistance  from  abroad,  an  immedi- 
ate retrenchment  of  unnecessary  expenses  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  measure.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1828,  state,  that 
the  probable  expenditures  of  the  year  will  be  no  les6  than  thir- 
teen millions,  and  enumerate  among  the  items  many  which  are 
plainly  superfluous.  The  salaries  now  paid  to  the  ministers  to 
Tacubaya,  gentlemen  who,  whatever  may  be  their  desert,  and 
however  important  their  duties,  are  entitled  to  little  compensa- 
tion for  great  expenses  or  active  service,  the  enormous  charges 
of  the  special  mission  to  London,  nominally  exceeding,  (we  wish 
to  be  understood  to  refer  not  to  the  actual  receipts,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,)  the  remuneration  of  any  republican  minister  in 
the  world,  the  enfeebling  drain  of  a  heavy  pension  system,  and 
the  extravagant  salaries  either  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
government  to  the  oflScers  of  the  customs,  are  some  among  many 
items  of  wasteful  expenditure  which  seem  to  demand  reform.  At 
this  distance,  and  with  necessarily  inadequate  information,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  that  peculiarity  of  circumstance, 
which  doubtless  affects  the  community  and  influences  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  pecuniary  concerns.  But  we  think  no  one  will 
deny,  that  in  this  case  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy  is  obvious. 
The  national  credit  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
by  which  that  credit  can  only  be  restored,  rapidly  declining,  the 
mineti  still  barren,  all  these  are  cheerless  prognostics  of  an  im- 
portant crisis,  the  result  of  which,  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the 
cause  of  America  dread  to  anticipate. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Ward's  book  contains  the  personal 
narrative  of  his  travels  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  more 
particularly  of  an  arduous  journey  through  the  internal  provinces 
and  principal  mining  districts  to  Durango.  The  result  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  mines  is  far  more  favourable  than,  judging  from 
general  rumour,  we  had  been  led  to  expect  Whilst  he  admits 
that  many  egregious  blunders  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
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English  operations,  and  that  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
gross  ignorance  and  culpable  extravagance,  he  resolutely  clings 
to  the  hope  that  the  vast  investment  of  English  capital  has  not 
been  made  in  vain.  From  the  following  extract  it  will  be  seen, 
that  this  belief  is  not  expressed  without  hesitation,  and  that  when 
stating  the  conclusion  at  which  his  mind  had  arrived,  he  admits 
the  uncertainty  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  his  great  lia- 
bility to  mistake  :— 

<■  Melancholy,  indeed,  would  be  the  fate  of  Mexico,  if  the  source  from  which 
all  her  riches  have  hitherto  been  derived,  were,  as  some  suppose,  exhausted  and 
dried  up  !  She  could  not  only  find  no  substitute  for  her  mines  in  her  foreign 
tnule,  of  which  they  furnish  the  great  staple,  silver,  but  her  resources  at  home 
would  decrease,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  her  means  of  supplying  her 
wants  from  abroad.  Her  agfriculture  would  be  confined  to  such  a  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  each  individual  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  raise  ;'-dis- 
tricts,  formerly  amongst  the  richest  in  the  known  world,  would  be  for  ever  thrown 
out  of  cultivation ; — the  great  mining  towns  would  become,  what  they  were  dur- 
ing the  worst  years  of  the  Revolution,  the  picture  of  desolation ;  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  so  far  thrown  back  in  the  career  of  civilization,  that  the  great  majo- 
rity of  its  inhabitants  would  be  compelled  to  revert  to  a  nomade  life,  and  to  seek 
a  precarious  subsistence  amidst  their  flocks  and  herds,  like  the  Gaucho  of  the 
Pampas,  of  whose  Indian  habits  Captain  Head  has  given  us  so  spirited  and  so 
faithful  a  picture.  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  contrast,  which  exists, 
at  the  present  day,  in  every  part  of  New  Spain,  between  the  dcg^ded  situation 
of  the  husbandman,  or  small  landed  proprietor,  in  any  district  without  an  outlet, 
and  that  of  a  proprietor,  (however  small,)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  The 
one  is  without  wants,  and  almost  without  an  idea  of  civilized  life  ;  clothed  in  a 
leather  dress,  or  in  the  coarsest  kind  of  home-made  woollen  manufactures ; — liv- 
ing  in  primitive  simplicity  perhaps,  but  in  primitive  ignorance,  and  brutality  too ; 
sunk  in  sloth,  and  incapable  of  exertion,  unless  stimulated  by  some  momentary 
excitement :  while  the  other  acquires  wants  daily,  with  the  means  of  g^tifying 
them ;  and  grows  industrious,  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  which  he  derives 
from  the  fruits  of  his  labour  increase,  his  mind  opens  to  the  advantages  of  Eu- 
ropean arts ;  he  seeks  fur  his  offspring,  at  least,  that  education  which  had  been 
denied  to  himself;  and  becomes  gradually,  with  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  civili- 
zation, a  more  important  member,  himself,  of  the  civilized  World !  Who  can  see 
this,  as  I  have  seen  it,  without  feeling,  as  1  have  felt,  the  importance,  not  only  to 
Mexico,  but  to  Europe,  of  a  branch  of  industiy  capable  of  producing  such  be- 
neficial effects  ^  and  alone  capable  of  producing  them  :  for  Mexico,  without  her 
mines,  (I  cannot  too  often  repeat  it,)  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  her  soil, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  her  former  agricultural  produce,  can  never  rise  to  any 
importance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  markets  of  the  Table-land  must  be 
home-markets,  and  these  the  mines  alone  supply.  On  the  cosLsts,  indeed,  the 
prfxluctions  of  the  Tropics,  which  we  term  colonial  produce,  might  serve  as  an 
object  of  barter;  but  tliese,  supposing  their  cultivation  to  be  carried  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent,  could  never  cover  the  demand  upon  European  industry, 
which  the  wants  of  a  population  of  eight  millions,  will,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  occasion,  as  their  value  must  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  super- 
abundance of  the  supply,  until  they  reach  the  point,  at  which  their  price,  when 
raised,  would  cease  to  repay  the  cost  of  raising  them.  Thus  the  trade  of  Mexico 
would  be  confined  to  her  Vanilla,  and  Cochineal,  (of  which  she  has  a  natural 
monopoly  :)  while  the  number  of  those  who  consume  European  manufactures 
in  the  interior,  (which  does  not  yet  include  one  half  of  the  population,)  would 
be  reduced  probably  to  one-tenth.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
apprehend  the  approach  of  that  scarcity  of  mineral  productions,  with  wliich  ma- 
ny seem  to  think  that  New  Spain  is  menaced.  Hitherto,  at  least,  every  step  that 
lui9  been  taken  in  exploring  the  country,  has  led  to  fresh  indications  of  wealth, 
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which,  In  tlie  north,  appears  to  be  really  inexhaustible.  Tq  the  European  manu- 
facturer, it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  the  silver,  which  is  transmitted 
to  him  in  return  for  the  produce  of  his  labour,  proceeds  from  Guanajuato  or 
Durango,  from  the  centre  of  the  Table-land  or  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
The  capability  of  the  country  to  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ensure  a 
constant  market,  and  an  equally  constant  return,  is  the  only  point  which  it  can 
be  of  importance  for  him  to  ascertain ;  and  of  this,  from  the  moment  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  capital  in  mining  operations,  I  have  no  scruple  in  stating  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

'*  There  is,  therefore,  so  little  reason  to  question  the  producing  powers  of  the 
country,  that,  were  it  necessary  to  adopt  one  of  two  extreme  suppositions,  there 
would  rather  be  cause  to  fear  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  present  circulat- 
ing medium,  from  the  probability  of  too  great  an  increase  in  the  average  annual 
produce,  than  to  apprehend  any  great  falling  off  in  its  amount 

*'It  may,  and  I  fear  it  will,  be  said,  that  the  chain  of  evidence  is  here  incomplete, 
and  that  I  am  assuming  a  fact  favourable  to  Mexico  in  the  first  instance,  in  order 
to  draw  from  it  my  own  conclusions  af^rwards.  This  is  by  no  means  my  wish ; 
but,  at  the  same;  I  confess  that,  (in  common,  I  believe,  with  all  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  resources  of  New  Spain,)  I  do  regard 
it  as  so  well  ascertained  a  fact,  that  her  mineral  riches  are  almost  unexplored, 
that  I  am  willing  to  rest  upon  it  my  whole  calculation  with  re^rd  to  her  future 
importance  as  a  countr}'.  1  have  not  formed  this  opinion  hastily,  or  without  en- 
deavouring to  collect  all  the  data  respecting  it,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  country ;  but  having  formeid  it,  (whetlier  correctly 
or  erroneously,  time  alone  can  determine,)  I  cannot  lay  it  aside  at  pleasure,  in  an 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  it  must  materially  uifluence.  I  need  not,  how- 
ever, remind  my  readers,  that  I  am  here  only  canvassing  probabilities,  nor  again 
urge  upon  their  attention,  the  fact,  that,  whatever  be  the  capabilities  of  the 
countr}',  their  developement  depends  upon  the  general  course  of  events,  which 
may  advance  or  retard  the  moment,  at  which  the  extent  of  the  resources  of 
Mexico  can  alone  be  fully  known.'' 

Of  Mr.  Ward's  work,  generally,  we  have  already  expressed 
decided  approbation ;  as  far  as  relates  to  its  execution,  unquali- 
fied approbation.  To  some  of  the  opinions  we  do  not  subscribe^ 
but  to  all  yield  that  deference  to  which  the  talent  and  cxperi* 
cnce  of  the  author  entitle  them.  We  believe  that  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  suppression  of  irrefragable  facts  in  relation  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  nation,  which  we  regret;  and  we  discern  throughout 
a  timidity  or  overwrought  delicacy  in  regard  to  other  subjects, 
which  however  excusable  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  are  manifest  blemishes  in  a  work  professing  to  give  an 
impartial  account  of  manners  and  habits:  Great  Britain  has  too 
much  reason  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  the  new  republics,  to 
permit  her  diplomatic  agents  to  point  out  their  vices  freely.  We 
may  therefore  not  unnaturally  suppose,  that  Mr.  Ward  has  sup- 
pressed many  unwelcome  truths. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  a  former  number  of  our  journal, 
resulted  from  an  attentive  and  we  believe  unbiassed  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  before  us,  and  are  still  adhered  to,  fro  A  a 
settled  conviction  that  they  are  perfectly  tenable.  We  never  wish- 
ed to  do  injustice ;  on  the  contrary  our  sympathies  were  with  the 
Mexicans;  we  had  in  common  with  the  mass  of  our  country- 
men, watched  their  revolutionary  career  with  solicitude,  and 
seen  its  result  with  exultation ;  but  the  conviction  derired  from 
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the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  travellers  was  irresistible^  that 
now^  that  the  period  of  feeling  had  passed,  unless  we  were  reso- 
lutely to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  defects,  great  and 
glaring  blemishes  were  discernible.  We  believed  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  individual  morality,  the  essential  principle  of  national 
strength  is  impaired :  we  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  which  no 
one  seems  to  controvert,  that  in  Mexico  a  high  tone  of  moral 
sensibility,  secured  by  the  operation  of  healthy  public  opinion, 
might  be  said  to  have  no  existence.  Believing  this,  we  could  not, 
in  justice  to  ourselves,  when  attemptine  to  delineate  Mexican 
society  and  manners,  sketch  in  bold  relief  the  few  good  traits, 
and  leave  the  rest  obscured  in  the  shade.  To  the  justification 
which  is  found  in  the  colonial  servitude  and  degradation  of  the 
late  Spanish  dominions,  and  to  the  argument  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
expect  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  we  are  supposed 
to  require,  we  are  willing  to  allow  all  the  importance  which  may 
be  desired.  But  it  is  an  argument  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  degraded  condition  of  the  former  dependencies  of 
Spain  was  never  referred  to,  as  matter  of  surprise.  We  never 
expected  better  things  from  them.  Our  object  simply  has  been 
to  enable  our  fellow-citizens  to  judge  of  the  reality,  and  not  to 
indicate  the  causes  of  the  results  we  have  developed ;  to  show 
them  Mexico  as  it  is,  and  not  to  inquire  why  Mexico  is  as  it  is. 
To  that  inquiry  they  are  fully  competent. 

We  may  be  asked  whether  with  our  present  opinions  of  the 
limited  capacity  and  degraded  state  of  our  neighbours,  we  do 
not  look  forward  to  a  change.  We  reply  that  we  regard  such  a 
change  as  inevitable.  The  genius  of  free  institutions,  more  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  an  increasing  libe- 
rality on  the  score  of  religion  will  ensure  it  Seminaries  of  learn- 
ing are  springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  has  been  given  to  foreign  teachers ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  favourable,  very  many  of  the  Mexican  young  men 
have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  this  country  to  receive  their  edu- 
cation. Should  a  political  calm  succeed  the  recent  confusion,  we 
may  anticipate  from  the  operation  of  all  these  causes  the  most 
happy  consequences ;  and  the  reviewer  of  the  next  generation 
will  have  to  perform  a  far  less  invidious  task  than  the  one  which 
we  have  executed. 

Having  already  transgressed  our  proper  limits,  we  are  able  to 
make  only  the  following  extracts,  with  a  view  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  Mexican  society,  and  of  Mr. 
Ward's  powers  of  description.  The  first  refers  to  the  annual  fes- 
tival at  San  Augustia  de  las  Cuevas,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
the  capital. — 

*\  As  the  season  was  adyanclng,  and  the  heat  increasing  daily  in  the  Ticrra 
Caliente,  I  resolved  not  to  defer  my  expedition,  and  coinmcnr.i»d  my  journey  withi? ; 
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s  Teiy  few  dftys  after  returning  from  Chapinsro.  The  distance  from  Mexico  to  Ciier- 
navaca  does  not  exceed  twenty  leagues,  (fiuy  miles,)  but  it  is  difficult  to  perform 
it  in  a  single  day  on  account  of  the  panage  of  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  the 
^ley,  both  the  ascent  and  descent  oeing  exceedingly  rocky  and  precipitous;  I 
therefore  left  the  capital  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  February,  and  slept  at  the 
village  of  San  Augustin,  where  I  was  again  indebted  for  lodgings  to  the  hospita- 
lity of  the  Marquis  of  Vivanco.  San  Augustin  was  formerly  the  favourite  residence 
of'^the  nobility  and  great  merchants  of  the  capital,  whose  houses  and  gardens  form- 
ed by  degrees  a  village,  which,  in  1803,  Humboldt  describes  as  singularly  beauti- 
ful. It  was  abandoned  during  the  revolution,  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
insurgent  parties  from  the  mountains,  and  is  now  only  frequented  during  the 
great  fair,  which  is  held  there  annually  in  the  month  of  May.  The  object  of 
this  fair  being  merely  amusement,  it  is  attended  by  every  creature  in  Mexico  that 
can  save,  beg,  or  borrow  a  dollar  for  the  occasion.  The  houses  at  San  Au^stin 
are  taken  many  months  beforehand,  and  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  is  fre- 
quently paid  for  tlie  three  days.  Amongst  the  ladies,  it  is  the  etiquette  to  change 
their  dresses  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  once  for  the  early  pro- 
menade before  breakfast;  again  for  the  cocApV,  which  opens  at  ten  o'clock;  a 
third  time  for  dinner;  a  fourUi  for  the  Calvano,"  (Mount  Calvary,  a  small  bill  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whither  in  the  afternoon  the  company  rei>air,)  "where  a  cir- 
cle is  usually  formed  for  dancing ;  and  a  fiilh  for  the  public  ball,  which  commen- 
ces at  eight  o'clock,  and  lasts  till  twelve.  Immense  sums  of  money  are  won  and 
lost,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  the  men,  both  in  betting  upon  their  cocks,  and 
at  the  monte  tables,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house.  There 
are  silver  montes  for  the  lower  classes,  but  at  all  respectable  tables  nothing  but 
gold  is  seen,  and  no  smaller  stake  than  a  doubloon"  (wortli  at  the  time  of  the 
feast  16  dollars  50  cents,)  "allowed.  The  bank  at  these  varies  from  1,500  to 
3,000  doubloons.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  these  are  an  or^nary  stake  upon  the  turn  of  a 
card ;  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  six  hundred  and  twenty,  (about  ten  thousand 
dollars,)  risked  and  won.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  stake,  ami  unfair  play  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  but  tlie  chances  are  so  much  in  favour  of  tlie  table,  that  few 
persons  continue  winners  any  length  of  time. 

<<  During  the  whole  fair,  the  streets  and  squares  of  San  Aug^ustin  are  filled,  by 
day  and  by  night,  with  crowds  of  people,  who  sleep  <j  la  belle  etoiUt  or  take 
shelter  under  carriages,  with  which  the  Plaza  is  crowded ;  horses  and  mules  are 
picketed  in  every  direction  round  the  town;  temporary  huts  are  raised  with 
boughs  and  mats,  and  as  a  profusion  of  flowers  is  used  in  all  these  structures,  no- 
thing can  be  more  variegated  tlian  tlie  appearance  of  this  motley  scene.  In  the 
evening,  the  cockpit  is  caipeted,  and  lighted  up  with  chandeliers ;  cushions  are 
placed  upon  the  benches,  looking-glasses  suspended  from  the  wooden  pillat^ 
and,  as  the  roof,  which  is  of  shingles,  is  concealed  in  part  by  a  quantity  of  g^eu 
boughs,  the  whole  forms  a  pretty  circular  ball  room,  in  which  all  the  elite  and  all 
tlie  refuse  of  Mexican  society  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  The  lower  clasaea 
are,  htiwcver,  excluded  from  the  centre  of  the  house,  into  which  no  one  impro- 
perly dressed  is  admitted,  and  forced  to  take  their  seats  upon  the  higher  tiers  of 
benches.  Here  they  exercise  the  usual  privilege  of  tlie  one  shilling  gallery,  by 
applauding  most  vociferously  the  performances  of  any  lady,  whose  style  of  danc- 
ing happens  to  please  them,  and  by  calling  occasionally  for  tlie  Jarave,  the  Peti- 
nera,  or  other  dances  of  the  country,  witli  an  exhibition  of  which  they  arc  not 
unfrcquently  gpratified." 

The  following  description  of  the  c«ipital  is  interesting.  It  re- 
lates principally  to  the  internal  appearance  of  Mexico,  and  docs 
not  include  the  majestic  scenes  with  which  it  is  surrounded  : — 

'*  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  at  tlie  period  of  our  arrival  was  dull  i 

except  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  M'hen  the  great  streets  presented  aveiy 

lively  scene,  particularly  those  near  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Plaza  Mayor,  wliere 

the  Parian,  and  the  principal  shops  are  situated,    in  these  we  found  many  arti- 

•leo  of  domevtic  manufacture:  huti^  with  cottrm  and  woollen  cloths,  from  fa 
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nl  price.  A  jtcket,  not  at  all  particulariy  fine,  would  cost  as  much  more.  The 
hat  18  worth  twenty  dollars ;  the  breeches,  if  at  all  rich,  fifty  or  sixty ;  the  spur^ 
with  embroidered  stirrup-leathers,  twenty  ;  the  plated  bridle  thirty-two ;  while 
a  manga  of  the  most  ordinary  kind  is  not  to  be  procured  under  one  hundred  dol- 
Ian,  and  if  at  all  remarkable,  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  three.  The 
hone  usually  mounted  on  these  occasions,  must  be  a  pacer,  fat,  sleek,  and  slow, 
but  with  remarkably  high  action  before  ;  which,  it  is  thoufi^ht,  tends  to  show  off 
both  the  animal  and  the  rider  to  the  greatest  advanta{Fe.  The  lout  enaembk  is  ex- 
ceedingly  picturesque  ;  and  the  public  walks  of  Mexico  will  lose  much  in  point 
of  effect,  when  the  riding-dress  oif  England,  or  France,  is  stibAtituted,  as  it  pro- 
bably  wUl  be,  for  a  national  costume  of  so  very  peculiar  a  character." 


Art.  V. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces of  India^  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay^  1824 — 1825, 
{with  Notes  upon  Ceylon^)  an  account  of  a  Journey  to  Ma- 
dras and  the  southern  Provinces j  1826,  and  Letters  written 
in  India.  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia  :  1828. 

Mr.  Burke  exclaimed^  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  British 
empire  in  India  was  <<  an  awful  thing."  It  cannot  be  deemed, 
even  by  the  most  zealous  friend  of  the  purity  of  government  in 
England,  more  awful  than  it  is  curious  and  extraordinary.  Other 
European  nations  have  founded  and  maintained  distant  dominion 
with  a  small  numerical  force;  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese, 
the  French  and  the  Dutch ;  but  the  amount,  variety,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  population  rendered  subject  by  them,  are  not  to  be 
eompared  with  those  of  the  conquered  Hindoos.  There  is  a  like 
peculiarity  in  the  origin,  agency,  growth,  and  tenure  of  the 
British  Indian  rule  ;  which,  in  fact,  viewed  in  what  aspect  or 
relation  soever,  must  strike  the  most  simple  inquirer  as  a  phe- 
nomenon nearly  throughout,  and  a  topic  of  wonderful  and  ma- 
nifold interest 

An  association  of  traders,  in  one  city  of  what  may  be  called 
a  small  island  of  Europe,  began  an  intercourse  with  the  East,  for 
the  purpose  of  common  gain :  from  the  period  when  they  first 
introduced  factories,  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they 
attained  or  sought  political  power:  suddenly,  the  jealous  and 
hostile  feelings  of  rival  European  establishments,  and  the  quick 
stirrings  of  ambition,  involved  them  in  contests  so  waged  by 
their  servants,  as  to  invest  them  with  a  territorial  sovereignty^ 
which,  for  the  preservation  of  any  foothold  at  all,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  their  original  object,  it  became  necessary  to  preserve 
and  indefinitely  enlarge.  The  formation  of  the  settlement  in 
Bengal,  which  proved  the  source  of  their  gigantic  prosperity, 
was  owing  to  a  singular  accident.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Broughton,  went  from  Surat  to  Agrah,  where  he  chanced 
fio  cure  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  JehauQ  of  4  te- 
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with  sinpfle  paddles,  with  wliich,  however,  they  are  made  to  skim  over  the  wa- 
ter with  great  velocity.  The  g^csticulationH  of  these  ladies,  when  animated  by  a 
little  pulque  on  their  return  home,  their  extreme  volubility,  and  the  energy 
which  they  display  in  their  quarrels  with  the  tribes  of  children  which  they  cany 
about  with  them,  form  a  curious  contrast  to  their  melancholy  looks  and  extreme 
taciturnity  at  all  other  times.  They  arc,  however,  a  very  hardy  race,  and  capable 
of  supporting  g^catfatigtie.  1  have  often  met,  when  retumingfrom  my  rides,  whole 
files  of  men  and  women,  all  loaded,  the  men  with  baskets,  the  women  with  a 
couple  of  children  each,  setting  out  from  Mexico  at  five  in  the  evening,  to  re- 
turn to  their  villages,  which  I  usually  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  seven  or  eight 
miles  off;  ami  this  they  accomplish  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  continuing  stea- 
dily at  a  long  Indian  trot,  which  many  of  them  are  able  to  keep  up  for  a  surpris- 
ing distance.  If  a  question  be  asked  of  the  leader,  the  whole  party  stops,  and 
when  it  is  answered,  they  proceed  again  together  at  the  same  uniform  pace. 

"  Amongst  the  many  curious  scenes  that  Mexico  presented  at  the  end  of  1823, 
T  know  none  with  which  we  were  more  stnick  than  the  Alameda.    As  compared 
with  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  it  was,  indeed,  deprived  of  its  brightest  ornament, 
the  women  ;  for  few  or  none  of  the  ladies  of  Mexico  ever  appear  in  public  on 
foot  {  but  to  compensate  this,  it  had  the  merit  of  being  totally  unlike  any  thing 
that  we  had  ever  seen  before.  On  a  Sunday,  or  Dia  de  Heata,  the  avenues  were 
crowded  with  enormous  coaches,  mostly  without  springs,  but  very  highly  var- 
nished, and  bedizened  with  extraordinary  paintings  in  lieu  of  arms,  in  each  of 
Mhich  were  seated  two  or  more  ladies,  dressed  m  full  evening  costume,  and 
whiling  away  the  time  with  a  scg^r  en  attendant  the  approach  of  some  of  the  nu- 
merous gentlemen  walking  or  riding  near.  Nor  were  the  equestrians  lets  re- 
markable ;  for  most  of  them  were  equipped  in  tlie  full  riding  ireaa  of  the  cotin- 
tr}',  differing  only  from  that  worn  bv  the  lower  orders  in  the  richness  of  the  nu- 
terials.  AVhen  made  up  for  display  in  the  capital,  it  is  enormous]^  expensive.  In 
the  first  place,  the  hind  quarters  of  the  horse  are  covered  with  a  coating  of 
leather,  (called  the  anquera,)  sometimes  stamped  and  gilt,  and  sometimes  curi- 
ously wrought,  but  always  tcrminatinj|^  in  a  fringe  or  border  of  little  tags  of  brani, 
iron,  or  silver,  which  mukc  a  prodigious  jingling  at  every  step.     Tne  ■  saddle, 
which  is  of  a  piece  with  the  anquera,  and  is  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  rises 
before  into  an  inlaid  pummel,  to  which,  in  the  country,  the  lasso  is  attached  ; 
while  the  plated  heacUtall  of  the  bridle  is  connected  by  large  silver  omamenta 
witli  the  powerful  Arabic  bit.  Fur  is  sometimes  used  for  the  anquera ;  and  this, 
when  of  an  expensive  kind,  (as  black  bearskin,  or  otter-skin,)  and  embroidered, 
as  it  generally  is,  with  broad  stripes  of  gold  and  silver,  makes  the  value  of  the 
whole  apparatus  amount  to  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  (about  lOOL)  A  commcMi 
leather  saddle  costs  fiom  fifty  to  eighty  dollars.    The  rider  wears  a  Mexican  hat, 
with  a  brim  six  inches  wide,  a  broad  edging  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  and  a  veiY  low 
crown  :  he  has  a  jacket,  likewise  embroidered  in  gold,  or  trimmed  with  ricn  fiir, 
and  a  pair  of  breeches  open  at  the  knee,  and  terminating  in  two  points  cofiai- 
derably  below  it,  of  some  extraordinary  colour,  (pea-green  or  bkuctkgtt^)  and 
thickly  studded  down  the  sides  with  larg^  silver  buttons.  The  lower  part  of  the 
leg  is  protected  by  a  pair  of  Guadalajara  stamped-leather  boots,  curiously  wrap- 
ped around  it,  and  attached  to  the  knee  with  embroidered  garters  \  these  de- 
Kcend  as  far  as  the  ankle,  where  they  are  met  by  shoes  of  a  most  peculiar  shape, 
with  a  sort  of  wing  projecting  on  the  saddle  side ;  and  the  whole  is  terminaUxl 
by  spurs,  (made  at  I.erma  or  Tohica,)  of  so  preposterous  a  size,  that  many  of 
them  weigh  u  pound  arid  a  half,  while  the  rowels  of  all  trail  upon  the  ground,  if 
by  any  chuncc  the  wearer  is  forced  to  dismount.  A  cloth  manga,  or  riding^Ioak, 
is  often  thrown  over  the  front  of  the  saddle,  and  crossed  behind  the  rider  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  display  the  circular  piece  of  green  or  blue  velvet  in  the  cen- 
tre, through  which  the  head  is  passed,  when  the  manga  is  worn,  and  which  is 
generally  very  beautifully  embroidered.   The  cost  of  the  whole  di>ni»  when  the 
saddle  is  of  fur,  with  armaa  deagua  of  the  same  materials,  it  is  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late, as  it  depeiuls  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  expense  to  which  a  person 
chooses  to  go  in  the  embroidery.    A  very  handsome  saddle  may  be  bought  for 
three  hundred  dollars.    I  have  known  two  hundred  dollars  given  for  a  pair  of 
Guadalajara  boots,  (worked  with  nbrtr,)  but  eighty  may  be  taken  u  a  very  libe- 
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ml  price.  A  jacket,  not  at.  all  particularly  fine,  would  cost  as  much  more.  Tlie 
hat  is  worth  twenty  dollars ;  the  breeches,  if  at  all  rich,  fifty  or  sixty;  the  spun^ 
with  embroidered  stirrup-leathers,  twenty  ;  the  plated  bridle  thirty-two ;  while 
a  manga  of  the  most  ordinaiy  kind  is  not  to  be  procured  under  one  hundred  dol> 
lars,  and  if  at  all  remarkable,  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  three.  The 
hone  usually  mounted  on  these  occasions,  must  be  a  pacer,  fat,  sleek,  and  slow, 
but  with  remarkably  high  action  before  ;  which,  it  is  thought,  tends  to  show  oiT 
both  tlie  animal  and  the  rider  to  the  greatest  ad^-antage.  The  foui  ensemble  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  ;  and  the  public  walks  of  Mexico  will  lose  much  in  point 
of  effect,  when  the  riding-dress  cf  England,  or  France,  is  substituted,  as  it  pro- 
bably will  be,  for  a  national  costume  of  so  vexy  peculiar  a  character." 


Art.  v. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces of  India^  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay y  1824 — 1825, 
(with  Notes  upon  Ceylon^)  an  account  of  a  Journey  to  Ma* 
dras  and  the  southern  Provinces,  1826,  and  Letters  written 
in  India.  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia :  1828. 

Ma.  Burke  exclaimed,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  British 
empire  in  India  was  ^<an  awful  thing."  It  cannot  be  deemed, 
even  by  the  most  zealous  friend  of  the  purity  of  government  in 
England,  more  awful  than  it  is  curious  and  extraordinary.  Other 
European  nations  have  founded  and  maintained  distant  dominion 
with  a  small  numerical  force ;  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese, 
the  French  and  the  Dutch ;  but  the  amount,  variety,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  population  rendered  subject  by  them,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  conquered  Hindoos.  There  is  a  like 
peculiarity  in  the  origin,  agency,  growth,  and  tenure  of  the 
British  Indian  rule  ;  which,  in  fact,  viewed  in  what  aspect  or 
relation  soever,  must  strike  the  most  simple  inquirer  as  a  phe- 
nomenon nearly  throughout,  and  a  topic  of  wonderful  and  ma* 
nifold  interest. 

An  association  of  traders,  in  one  city  of  what  may  be  called 
a  small  island  of  Europe,  began  an  intercourse  with  the  East,  for 
the  purpose  of  common  gain :  from  the  period  when  they  first 
introduced  factories,  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they 
attained  or  sought  political  power:  suddenly,  the  jealous  and 
hostile  feelings  of  rival  European  establishments,  and  the  quick 
stirrings  of  ambition,  involved  them  in  contests  so  waged  by 
their  servants,  as  to  invest  thorn  with  a  territorial  sovereignty, 
which,  for  the  preservation  of  any  foothold  at  all,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  their  original  object,  it  became  necessary  to  preserve 
and  indefinitely  enlarge.  The  formation  of  the  settlement  in 
Bengal,  which  proved  the  source  of  their  gigantic  prosperity, 
was  owing  to  a  singular  accident.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Broughton,  went  from  Surat  to  Agrah,  where  he  chanced 
fio  cure  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehaua  of  ^  se- 
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Tere  malady.  Among  the  rewards  of  this  benefit,  he  received 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  free  trade.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Bengal ;  and  there  his  medical  skill  ingratiated  him  with  the 
nabob  of  that  country,  who  extended  his  commercial  privilege 
to  all  his  nation.  Thus  the  company's  agents  were  enabled  to 
build,  in  1636,  a  factory  at  Hoogley,  and  stood  indebted,  as  Sir 
John  Malcolm  remarks,  to  the  professional  abilities  of  a  physi- 
cian for  this  commencement  of  their  greatness.  Within  seventy 
or  eighty  years  since  the  operations  of  that  genuine  warrior  and 
statesman,  Clive,  has  that  mighty  sway  been  created,  which  now 
embraces  a  vast  continent,  eighty  millions  of  vassals,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  native,  well-disciplined 
troops  ;  while  the  entire  military  force,  composed  of  British  or 
Europeans,  falls  short  of  twenty  thousand,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  all  the  latter  in  India,  not  in  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vice, scarcely  reaches  three  thousand. 

The  Hindoo  population  is  said  to  comprise  all  descriptions  of 
human  beings;  from  the  most  intelligent  to  the  most  ignorant ; 
from  the  bravest  and  boldest  to  the  most  timid  and  abject : — ^the 
military  tribes  are  fierce,  turbulent,  and  superstitious ;  but  all 
have  real  masters,  besides  the  British,  and  more  immediate,  in 
the  large  body  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  more  cultivated  teach- 
ers: the  native  soldier  is  represented  as  shrewd  and  quick  in  his 
conception  ;  fond  of  pre-eminence,  if  not  of  glory  ;  and  capable, 
when  skilfully  prompted,  of  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  of 
courage  and  perseverance. — ^According  to  the  highest  authori* 
ties,  it  is  alone  by  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  sepoy,  that  In- 
dia can  be  preserved  to  Great  Britain.  Sir  John  Malcolm  de- 
precates any  accession  to  the  European  force,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might,  from  particular  causes,  weaken  the  attachment,  and 
lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  native  troops.  At  the  same  time,  this 
very  competent  judge  acknowledges,  that  his  countrymen  can 
never  succeed  in  establishing  any  cordial  or  social  union  with 
their  Indian  subjects ;  so  widely  do  they  differ  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  feelings.  Other  material  circumstances,  upon 
which  we  may  have  occasion  to  touch,  contribute  to  render  the 
British  dominion  precarious  and  unique,  and  to  exact  the  utmost 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  depositaries  of  that  arbitrary  power, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  prolonged,  or  even  beneficially  ad- 
ministered for  the  rulers  or  thti  people.  The  eminent  writer 
whom  we  have  named  above,  observes,  "  The  only  safe  view 
that  Great  Britain  can  take  of  her  empire  in  India,  is  to  consider 
It,  as  it  really  is,  always  in  a  state  of  danger,  and  to  think  it  quite 
impossible  to  render  her  possessions  in  that  country  secure,  ex- 
cept under  the  management  of  able  and  firm  rulers.  If  a  suc- 
cession of  men  of  great  talents  and  virtues  cannot  be  found,  or 
•f  the  operation  of  any  influence  on  party  feelings  and  principles 
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amonnt  so  many,  some  ihould  not  be  summoned,  during  their  rendence  in  the 
republic,  to  receive,  in  another  world,  the  penalty  of  tbeir  unbelief  in  this. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  bodies  }  He  saw  but  four  modes  of  dispoa- 
ifl^  of  them  ;  namely,  to  bury,  bum,  eat,  or  export  them.  To  the  first,  his  rcve- 
rend  coUeajnies  seemed  to  object :  the  second  mifjpht  prove  inconvenient  from  the 
scarcity  of  fuel :  in  the  third,  he,  for  one,  must  decline  any  participation ;  and  as 
to  the  fourth,  dead  heretics  not  beinfjf  included  amongst  the  exportable  commo* 
dities  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  he  feared  that  such  an  innovation  might  seriously 
embarrass  the  custom-house  officers  upon  the  coast  He  should,  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  incline  for  burial,  as  amongst  four  serious  evils,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  least.*  The  speech,  of  which  the  above  is  a  literal  translation,  put  an  end 
to  any  farther  discussion,  and  the  article  was  carried  by  a  large  majority." 

Speaking  of  the  clerjg^  at  Guadalajaray  he  says : — 

*'  Of  the  canons  (mostly  old  Spaniards,)  we  saw  nothing.  Their  influence  is 
thought  to  be  on  the  wane,  and  the  liberals  of  the  capital  decwre,  that  had  they  not 
been  fettered  by  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Congress,  Jalisco  (the  state  of  which 
Guadalajara  is  the  chief  town, )  would  have  given  a  memorable  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  federation,  and  humbled  the  pride  ofthe  clergy  at  once.  Upon  this  subject 
I  have  already  expressed  my  doubts.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  tLeir 
authority  'is  by  no  means  what  it  was.  Iturbide  threw  himself  into  the  arms  ofthe 
high  church  party,  which  could  not  prevent  him  from  bein|^  driven  from  the 
throne ;  and  amongst  the  middling  classes  of  society,  a  disposition  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  church,  even  in  spiritual  matters,  is  daily  gaining  ground.  In 
tempond  affairs,  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  rejected  altogether,  u  you  ass  any  younff 
man  of  the  present  day,  in  Guadalajara,  what  his  relic^ous  principles  are,  he  wifi 
tell  you  that  he  is  a  '  naturalista,'  that  is  to  say,  of  no  religion  at  all.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  such  tenets  should  spread,  when  the  disgraceful  mummeries  are 
taken  into  consideration,  by  which  the  friars,  in  particular,  endeavour  to  maintain 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.  At  SZiacatecas,  we  saw,  on 
Christmas  eve,  a  fi^pre  of  our  Saviour  paraded  through  the  streets,  dressed  in  a 
green  nlk  robe,  with  a  white  handkerchief  fastened  across  the  shoulders  {  while 
the  Virgin  followed,  adorned  with  a  fiishionable  French  hat,  put  on  a  little  on  one 
nde.  These  images  the  poor  are  taught  to  worship ;  the  rich,  or  rather  the  weU- 
informed,  may  bow  the  knee,  but  they  deride  in  private  the  superstition  with 
which  they  are  compelled  to  conform  \  and  religion  itself  shares  m  the  feelings 
which  such  disgusting  exhibitions  are  calculated  to  excite." 

Of  the  revenues  and  financial  resources  of  the  country,  we 
particularly  regret  beine  obliged  to  take  but  a  hasty  notice.  Ab- 
stractedly considered,  they  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  enjoyment  of  great  mineral  wealth  by 
Mexico  and  of  her  total  dependence  on  foreign  commerce  for 
the  supplies  by  means  of  which  that  wealth  is  to  be  extracted. 
The  mutual  dependence  of  commerce  and  mining,  and  the  com- 
plicated advantages  resulting  to  government  from  their  respective 
activity,  present  a  curious  spectacle.  The  extensive  connexions 
formed  between  the  Mexican  republic  and  the  European  moneyed 
community,  by  the  foreign  loans,  have  given  to  the  financial  ope- 
rations of'  Uie  government  no  slight  degree  of  direct  interest. 
From  an  attentive  examination  of  the  materials  collected  by  Mr. 
Ward,  who  treats  the  subject  with  considerable  ability  though 
occasionally  with  too  great  timidity  and  diflSdence,  and  of  the 
manifestos  which  during  late  years  have  been  published  with  the 
presidential  messages,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
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dostan,  nor  dwell  upon  the  biography  of  the  illustrious  prelate^ 
whose  premature  demise,  the  true  Christians  and  the  lovers  of 
knowledge  in  every  land,  have  occasion  to  deplore.  For  our 
purpose  of  levying  contribution  on  his  Narrative,  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  enriching  our  pages,  and  exemplifying  his  admira- 
ble character  and  the  materials  of  the  work,  it  will  be  enough 
for  us  to  premise,  that  he  was  the  second  bishop  of  the  Established 
Church  sent  to  India ;  that  he  carried  with  him  the  lofliest  repu- 
tation as  a  divine,  pastor,  traveller,  poet^-that  he  was  truly  ^'a 
deeply  read  and  deeply  thinking  scholar,  with  the  spirit  of  an 
apostle,  a  hatred  of  intolerance,  great  simplicity,  emphatically 
a  man  of  virtue  and  genius."  So  much  had  he  accomplished  in 
literature, — so  peculiar  was  the  excellence  of  his  life  and  man- 
ners, that  he  was  pre-eminently  the  writer  and  the  ecclesiastic  of 
promise,  from  the  prolongation  of  whose  career,  every  merit  as 
a  model,  and  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  specimens  of  com- 
position, were  to  be  expected.  And  hence  we  should  feel  a  apie- 
cial  regret  at  his  appointment,  and  complain  of  the  British  go- 
vernment for  exposing  to  the  Indian  climate,  literary  endow- 
ments and  personal  deserts  of  this  order,  if  the  various  worth 
of  these  posthumous  Journals  and  Letters,  and  the  importance  of 
his  proceedings  and  memory  in  India,  did  not  seem  to  indemnify 
and  console  us  for  his  loss.  He  would  have  felt  himself  abun- 
dantly rewarded,  if  he  had  distinctly  foreseen  that  they  ^<  would 
contribute,  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  with  the  most  remote  in- 
fluence, to  render  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  more  respectable, 
and  their  condition  more  happy." 

Bishop  Heber  set  sail  for  Calcutta  in  the  year  1823 ;  landed  in 
October,  and  undertook  a  series  of  progresses  which  embraced 
almost  the  whole  of  his  vast  diocese.  His  first  expedition  was  to 
the  northern  provinces,  which  his  predecessor  was  not  able  to 
reach ;  he  afterwards  traversed  the  country  to  Bombay ;  next 
visited  Ceylon,  and  finally  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  which 
he  ended  his  mortal  course.  His  first  absence  from  Calcutta,  on 
these  Visitations,  was  of  fifteen  months,  during  which  he  inde- 
fatigably  surveyed  regions  and  tribes  replete  with  objects  of  cu- 
riosity and  attraction  for  a  cultivated,  philosophical,  and  pious 
mind ;  and  of  which  some  had  very  rarely  been  entered  by 
Europeans.  The  Narrative  is  in  the  shape  of  a  diary,  and  con- 
sists, in  great  part,  of  his  correspondence  with  his  beloved  wife ; 
who  is  the  editor  of  the  two  volumes,  and  who  states  in  her  pre- 
face that  it  was  his  intention  to  revisit  the  same  countries,  and 
then  only  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels  from  his  notes, 
corrected  by  further  experience.  His  more  full  and  elaborate  re- 
port, precious  as  it  would  have  been,  is  hardly  to  be  desired, 
when  we  consider  that  the  freshness,  ease,  engaging  familiarity, 
graphic  imagery,  and  confidential  tenderness  which  pervade  and 
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endear  these  memoranda,  and  reveal  the  whole  many  might  have 
been  lost  to  the  world.  The  Letters  to  his  friends  in  England, 
which  are  appended  to  the  Diaries,  and  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  second  volume,  are  at  least  equally  acceptable; 
and  though  tliey  necessarily  present  some  repetitions,  we  doubt 
whether  any  reader  would  dispense  with  a  single  line.  The  im- 
pression which  every  page  of  the  whole  carries,  is  that  of /?er- 
Jeci  authenticity — we  mean  invariable  truth  and  candour  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  accompanying  a  clear  comprehensive  vi- 
sion, and  a  strong  discriminating  judgment,  assisted  by  the  no- 
blest charity,  and  clouded  by  very  few  prejudices,  national  or 
religious. 

In  relation  to  prejudice,  we  were  startled,  we  must  confess, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  book,  by  some  sentences  of  a  pas- 
sage touching  us  as  Americans.  We  refer  to  the  following,  in 
the  journal  of  the  voyage  to  India:  — 

"I  have  been  pleated,  in  my  diiferent  conversations  with  our  officers  concern- 
ing foreign  seamen,  to  find  that  the  American  sailors  bear  a  better  pharacter  now 
with  tliose  of  our  own  country  than  I  had  understood,  or  than  they  really  used 
to  do.  They  are  not  so  grievously  addicted  to  lying  as  they  were  once  said  to 
be.  They  have  less  animosity  against  the  Rnelish  than  formerly,  and  their  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  reco\'ered  its  natural  English  tone.  One  of  the  officers  spoke 
well  of  Uieir  conduct  even  during  the  late  war.  A  Company's  ship,  he  said,  on 
board  which  he  was  serving,  had  a  number  of  American  prisoners  to  take  home, 
who,  for  the  additional  allowance  of  provisions  usual  on  such  occasions,  under- 
took to  assist  in  navig^ating  the  ship.  In  this  situation,  they  behaved  extremely 
well,  and,  at  length,  when  a  vessel,  supposed  to  be  an  American,  hove  in  sight, 
and  an  action  was  expected,  they  came  forward  in  a  body  to  desire  to  be  sent 
below,  being  equally  resolved  neither  to  iight  against  their  country',  nor  to  break 
tlieir  fkith  with  their  captors." 

A  few  of  the  terms  here  employed — "even  during  the  late 
waVj^^ — ^^ character  recovered  its  natural  English  toncy^^  be- 
tray the  unfavourable  prepossession  of  the  writer,  and  the  com- 
placency of  the  Briton.  But  he  expresses  himself  with  cau- 
tion, tells  the  honourable  anecdote  with  kindness,  and  conveys 
the  opinions  or  errors  of  others,  rather  than  his  own.  We  con- 
fidently deny,  that  the  American  sailors  are  less  to  be  credited 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  whatever;  and  protest  against  the 
testimony  of  British  officers,  whose  feelings  and  particular  experi- 
ence warp  their  judgment  on  this  point  The  outrages  and  oppres- 
sion which  the  American  merchant  vessels  experienced  formerly, 
from  the  British  cruisers,  occasioned  attempts  at  evasion  or  de- 
ception, as  the  only  means  of  baffling  rapacious  power, — which 
gave  colour  to  the  charge  of  habitual  mendacity.  The  practice 
of  impressment  on  the  high  seas,  induced  false  representations, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  sailors,  who  were  found  on 
board  of  our  defenceless  ships;  and  hence  the  American  name 
was  rendered  responsible  for  foreign  sins,  in  addition  to  those 
the  commission  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  forced. 
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When  an  American  sailor  avoided  the  fangs  of  the  boarding  offi- 
cer,  by  a  true  statement  and  genuine  papers,  the  latter  left  him 
dissatisfied,  and  only  half  persuaded ,  if  not  utterly  incredulous. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  this  effect  in  two  instances  of  vi- 
sits for  impressment,  in  which  some  English  seamen  escaped  by 
<<  simulation  and  dissimulation,"  and  the  visiters  retired,  obvi- 
ously with  the  impression,  that  all  on  board  were  ^^  grievously 
addicted  to  lying.''  On  the  score  of  veracity,  the  presumption 
would  be,  that  the  real  American  sailor  is  superior  to  any 
other,  because  he  has  generally  received  some  elementary  educa- 
tion, including  religious  principles.  As  to  his  tone  of  character, 
in  other  respects, — bravery,  skill,  discipline,  and  generosity — 
we  believe  that  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  it  was 
proved  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  highest  with  the  enemy.  If  he 
had  <<  animosity  against  the  English,"  it  was  abundantly  pro- 
voked by  injury  and  contumely ;  if  it  is  less  than  formerly,  its 
decrease  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  amendment  in  conduct 
and  dispositions  on  the  other  side.  In  the  same  diary  of  the  voy- 
age, in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Company's  ships,  the  good  Bishop 
complains  that  when  he  administered  the  sacrament,  after  having 
preached  at  different  times,  only  three  of  the  seamen  attended. 
We  doubt  that  less  piety  would  have  been  manifested  by  an 
American  crew,  of  like  numbers,  after  so  much  eloquent  and 
imposing  exhortation.    But  to  return  to  our  proper  theme. 

On  the  voyage,  the  exalted  missionary  shows  his  tenderness 
of  heart,  richness  of  fancy,  and  poetical  talent,  in  various  passa- 
ges of  the  journal,  a  few  of  which  we  must  venture  to  tran- 
scribe : 

*<  A  vessel  bound  for  London,  three  d&3-s  from  Funclial,  passed  us  at  dinner- 
time. My  wife's  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  this  vessel  passed  us,  and  there  were 
one  or  two  of  the  young*  men  who  looked  wislifuDy  after  her.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  but  too  well  convinced,  that  all  my  firmness  would  g^H  if  I  allowed  myself 
to  look  back,  even  for  a  moment.  Yet,  as  I  did  not  leave  home  and  its  blessing^ 
without  counting  the  cost,  1  do  not,  and  I  trust  in  God  that  1  shall  not,  reg^t 
the  choice  that  I  have  made.  But  knowing  how  much  others  have  g^ven  up  for 
my  sake,  should  make  me  both  more  studious  to  make  the  loss  less  to  them,  and 
also,  and  above  all,  so  to  itischarge  my  duty,  as  that  they  may  never  think  that 
these  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain."  •  •  •  • 

'*\BuguMtl%. — The  same  breeze,  which  has  now  increased  to  what  seamen 
call  a  strong  gak^  with  a  high  rolling  tea  from  the  south-west.  Both  yesterday 
and  to-day  we  have  had  tlie  opportunity  of  seeing  no  insufficient  specimen  oi' 
those  gigantic  waves  of  which  I  have  of\en  heard  as  prevailing  in  tliese  latitudes. 
In  a  weuer  vessel,  and  with  less  confidence  in  our  officers  and  crew,  they  would 
be  alarminff  as  well  as  awful  and  sublime.  But,  in  our  case,  seen  as  they  are  from 
a  strong  and  well-found  ship,  in  fine  clear  weather,  and  with  good  sea  room,  they 
constitute  a  magnificent  spectacle,  which  may  be  contemplated  with  unmixed  pica* 
sure.  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  leave  the  deck,  so  much  have  I  ei^joyed  it,  and 
my  wife,  who  happily  now  feels  very  httle  inconvenience  from  the  motion,  has 
expressed  the  same  feelings.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sea,  the  snow-white  tops  of 
the  waves,  their  enormous  sweep,  the  altem.ite  sinking  and  rising  of  tlie  ship, 
which  seems  like  a  playtliing  in  a  giant's  hands,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  sea- 
birds  skimming  round  us,  constitute  a  picture  of  the  moat  exhilarating,  as  well 
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the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  travellerfl  was  irresistible,  that 
now  that  the  period  of  feeling  had  passed,  unless  we  were  reso- 
lutely to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  defectSi  great  and 
glaring  blemishes  were  discernible.  We  believed  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  individual  morality,  the  essential  principle  of  national 
strength  is  impaired :  we  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  which  no 
one  seems  to  controvert,  that  in  Mexico  a  high  tone  of  moraV 
sensibility,  secured  by  the  operation  of  healthy  public  opinion, 
might  be  said  to  have  no  existence.  Believing  this,  we  could  not, 
in  justice  to  ourselves,  when  attempting  to  delineate  Mexican 
society  and  manners,  sketch  in  bold  relief  the  few  good  traits, 
and  leave  the  rest  obscured  in  the  shade.  To  the  justification 
which  is  found  in  the  colonial  servitude  and  degradation  of  the 
late  Spanish  dominions,  and  to  the  argument  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
expect  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  we  are  supposed 
to  require,  we  are  willing  to  allow  all  the  importance  which  may 
be  desired.  But  it  is  an  argument  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  degraded  condition  of  the  former  dependencies  of 
Spain  was  never  referred  to,  as  matter  of  surprise.  We  never 
expected  better  things  from  them.  Our  object  simply  has  been 
to  enable  our  fellow-citizens  to  judge  of  the  reality,  and  not  to 
indicate  the  causes  of  the  results  we  have  developed ;  to  show 
them  Mexico  as  it  is,  and  not  to  inquire  why  Mexico  is  as  it  is. 
To  that  inquiry  they  are  fully  competent. 

We  may  be  asked  whether  with  our  present  opinions  of  the 
limited  capacity  and  degraded  state  of  our  neighbours,  wc  do 
not  look  forward  to  a  change.  We  reply  that  we  regard  such  a 
change  as  inevitable.  The  genius  of  free  institutions,  more  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  an  increasing  libe- 
rality on  the  score  of  religion  will  ensure  it  Seminaries  of  learn- 
ing are  springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  has  been  given  to  foreign  teachers;  and,  what  is 
still  more  favourable,  very  many  of  the  Mexican  young  men 
have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  this  country  to  receive  their  edu- 
cation. Should  a  political  calm  succeed  the  recent  confusion,  we 
may  anticipate  from  the  operation  of  all  these  causes  the  most 
happy  consequences ;  and  the  reviewer  of  the  next  generation 
will  have  to  perform  a  far  less  invidious  task  than  the  one  whicli 
we  have  executed. 

Having  already  transgressed  our  proper  limits,  we  are  able  to 
make  only  the  following  extracts,  with  a  view  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  Mexican  society,  and  of  Mr. 
Ward's  powers  of  description.  The  first  refers  to  the  annual  fes- 
tival at  San  Augustin  de  las  Cuevas,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
the  capital. — 

*'  As  Uie  season  was  advancing,  and  the  heat  increasing*  daily  in  the  Ticrra 
Caliente,  I  resolved  not  to  defer  my  e![pedition,  and  commcnrcd  my  jmimcy  withW: 
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ble  to  the  human  eye,  than  the  fair  skins  of  Europe ;  and  the  se- 
cond was,  how  entirely  the  idea  of  indelicacy*  which  would  na- 
turally belong  to  such  figures  if  they  were  white,  is  prevented  by 
their  being  of  a  different  colour  from  our  own.  We  are  inclined  to 
question  the  correctness  of  both  these  remarks,  as  general  propo- 
sitions ;  but  we  must  economize  space,  with  so  much  excellent 
matter  ahead.  When  the  native  Hindoos  crowded  about  the  ship 
after  she  had  anchored  in  the  river  Hooghly,  he  noted  that,  of 
the  multitude,  some  were  as  black  as  negroes,  others  merely  cop- 
per-coloured, and  others  but  little  darker  than  the  Tunisians  whom 
he  had  seen  at  Liverpool.  Here  he  was  informed,  by  clergy- 
men who  had  surveyed  much  of  India,  that  the  same  diversity 
obtained  throughout  the  country,  and  was  every  where  striking. 
It  does  not  proceed  from  difference  of  exposure,  since  the  same 
variety  of  tint  is  visible  in  those  who  are  naked  all  alike ;  nor 
does  it  depend  on  caste^  Brahmins  of  a  very  high  caste  being 
sometimes  black,  while  the  Pariahs,  or  outcasts,  are  comparative- 
ly fair.  On  this  question  of  colour,  which  is  certainly  curious, 
the  Bishop  dwells  and  speculates  in  more  than  one  place.  For 
example,  we  find  after  he  has  proceeded  far  in  his  first  Visitation, 
the  following  remarkable  facts  and  theory  :— • 

"  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  thouf^  most  of  the  male  deities  are  represented 
of  a  deep  brown  colour,  like  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  females  are  usualljr 
no  less  red  and  white  than  our  porcelain  beauties  as  exhibited  in  England.  But  it 
is  evident,  from  the  expressions  of  most  of  the  Indians  themselves,  from  the 
style  of  their  amatory  poetry,  and  other  circumstances,  that  they  consider  fairness 
as  a  part  of  beauty,  and  a  proof  of  noble  blood.  They  do  not  like  to  be  called 
black ;  and  though  the  Abyssinians,  who  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  country, 
are  very  little  darker  than  they  themselves  are,  their  jest  books  are  full  of  taunts 
on  the  charcoal  complexion  of  the  'Hubshee.'  Much  of  this  has  probably 
arisen  from  their  having  been  so  long  subjected  to  the  Moguls,  and  otlier  con- 
querors, originalKr  from  more  northern  climates,  and  who  continued  to  keep  up 
the  comparative  fairness  of  their  stock,  by  frequent  importation  of  northern  beau- 
tics.  India  too  has  been  always,  and  long  b«ffoK  the  Europeans  came  hitbtr,  a 
favourite  theatre  for  adventurers  from  Persia,  Greece,  Tarury,  Turkey,  and  Ara- 
bia, all  white  men,  and  ail  in  their  turn  possessing  themselves  of  wealth  and 
power.  These  circumstances  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  a  fair  com- 
plexion fashionable.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  observe  how  surely  all  these 
classes  of  men  in  a  few  generations,  even  without  any  intermarriage  with  the 
Hindoos,  assume  the  deep  olive  tint,  little  less  dark  than  a  Negro,  which  seems 
natural  to  the  climate.  The  Portuguese  natives  form  unions  among  themselvei 
alone,  or  if  they  can  with  Europeans.  Yet  the  Portuguese  have,  during  a  three 
hundred  years'  residence  in  India,  become  as  black  as  Caffres.  Surely  this  goes 
far  to  disprove  the  assertion,  which  is  sometimes  made,  that  climate  alone  is  in- 
sufficient to  account  fur  the  difference  between  the  Negro  and  the  European.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  Negro  are  other  peculiarities  which  the  Imlian  has  not,  and  to 
which  the  Portuguese  colonist  shows  no  symptom  of  approximation,  and  which 
imdoubtedly  do  not  appear  to  follow  so  naturally  from  the  climate,  as  that 
swarthinc&s  of  complexion  which  is  the  sole  distinction  between  tiic  Hindoo  and 
the  European.  But  if  heat  produces  one  change,  other  peculiarities  of  climate 
may  produce  other  and  additional  changes,  and  when  such  peculiarities  have 
3  or  4000  ^ears  to  operate  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  limits  to  their  power.  I  am 
inclined  after  all,  to  suspect  that  our  European  vanity  leads  us  astray  in  suppos- 
ing that  our  own  is  the  primitive  complexion,  which  I  should  rather  suppose  was 
tliat  of  the  Indian,  half  way  between  the  two  extremes,  and  perhaps  ihc  most 
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agreeable  to  the  eye  and  instinct  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race.  A  colder 
cliniate,  and  a  constant  use  of  clothes,  may  have  blanched  the  skin  as  efiTectually 
as  a  burning  sun  and  nakedness  may  have  tanned  it ;  and  I  am  encouraged  in 
this  hypo^esiB  by  observing*  that  of  animals  the  natural  colours  are  generally 
duskv  and  uniform,  while  whiteness  and  a  variety  of  tint  almost  invariably  fol- 
low domestication,  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a  mixed  and  unnatural  diet. 
Thus  while  hardship,  additional  exposure,  a  grater  degree  of  heat,  and 
other  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  may  have  deteriorated  the 
Hindoo,  into  a  Negro,  opposite  causes  may  have  changed  him  into  the  prc^^ret- 
sively  lighter  tints  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persian,  the  Turk,  the  Russian,  and  the 
Englishmaii. 

The  Arab  vessels  attracted  his  attention,  in  the  Hooghly, — no 
longer  clumsy,  but  of  European  built  and  swiftness,  and  man* 
ned  by  a  people  ^^  who  are  gradually  becoming  formidably  mari* 
time,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  give  great  trouble  in  the  Indian 
seas,  to  the  English  and  other  European  nations.'^  On  landingi 
and  conversing  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  which  had  very 
seldom  been  visited  by  Europeans,  he  heard  the  word  police^ 
wuIqj  for  a  peace-officer,  and  a  Brahmin  called  the  Padre  of  the 
village.  The  occurrence  of  these  European  sounds,  in  a  scene 
so  purely  Oriental,  had  a  whimsical  effect,  and  became  more  inter- 
esting, when  he  learned  that  the  name  of  PadrCy  originally 
eaught  from  the  Portuguese,  was  then  applied  to  religious  per- 
sons, of  whatever  description,  all  over  India,  even  in  the  most 
remote  situations,  and  where  no  European  penetrates  once  in  a 
century;  and  that,  likewise,  almost  throughout  the  Indian  em- 
pire, the  term  Chrigij  a  corruption  of  Ecclesiuj  is  employed 
when  speaking  of  any  place  of  worship.  Cosdk  is  the  common 
word  for  a  predatory  horseman,  all  over  Northern  and  Central 
India.  This  itinerant  faculty  of  language  is  important,  in  the 
consideration  of  points  connected  with  the  supposed  original 
identity  of  nations,  and  the  extent  of  mutual  intercourse.  It 
might  save  some  erudite  but  knotty  and  inconclusive  disquisi- 
tions, and  aid  the  philosophy  of  comparative  vocabularies. 

When  within  nine  miles  of  Calcutta,  the  Bishop  found  car- 
riages waiting  for  his  party,  drawn  by  small  horses  with  switch 
tails,  and  driven  by  postillions  with  whiskers,  turbans,  bare  legs 
and  arms,  and  blue  jackets  with  tawdry  yellow  lace.  By  the 
side  of  each  horse,  ran  a  aaea  or  groom,  and  behind  one  of  them 
were  two  decent  looking  men  with  long  beards  and  white  cot- 
ton dresses,  who  introduced  themselves  as  his  peons  or  hurka^ 
rvSj  and  whose  badses  were  a  short  mace  or  club  of  silver,  and 
a  long  silver  stick.  The  saeses  kept  pace  with  the  carriages.  In 
his  new  dwelling,  his  servants  were  immediately  paraded  before 
him,  under  many  respective  and  sonorous  titles,  eight  or  nine  of 
which  he  enumerates.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  array,  was 
<<a  tall  fine  looking  man  in  a  white  muslin  dress,  speaking  good 
English,  and  the  editor  qf  a  Bengalee  newspapet^^^  who  ap- 
peared with  a  large  silken  and  embroidered  purse  foil  of  silver 
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coins ;  which  purse  he  presented,  in  order  that  it  might  be  mere- 
ly taken  and  returned.  This  proceeding  is  the  relick  of  the  an- 
cient Eastern  custom  of  never  approaching  a  superior  without  a 
present.  In  like  manner,  all  the  natives  who  visited  the  Bishop, 
offered  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  money.  He  found  a  sort  of  litera- 
ry attendance  on  another  occasion,  when  making  a  short  excur- 
sion in  one  of  the  Governor-General's  boats.  The  Diary  says: — 

*<It  is  a  lar^,  light,  and  beautiful  canoe,  paddled  by  twenty  men,  who  sit  with 
their  faces  towards  the  head,  with  one  leg  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
the  g^cat  toe  through  a  ring  fastened  to  its  side  They  keep  time  with  their  ])ad- 
dles,  and  join  occasionally  in  chorus  with  a  man  who  stands  in  the  middle,  sing- 
ing  what  1  ^'as  assured  were  verses  of  his  own  composition  :  sometimes  amato- 
ly,  sometimes  in  praise  of  the  British  nation,  the  '  Company  Salub,'  and  the 
Governor-General ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  were  narrations  of  different  vic- 
tories gained  by  our  troops  in  India.  The  tunes  of  many  of  them  are  simple  and 
pleasing,  but  the  poet  has  not  a  good  voice.  His  appearance  is  singular — a  little, 
thin,  squinting  man,  extremely  conceited,  with  largfe  silver  manacles,  like  thote 
of  women,  round  his  naked  ankles,  which  he  jingles  in  cadence  to  his  itoiy.** 

At  Barrackpoor,  the  prelate  first  mounted  an  elephant,  a  steed 
with  which  he  became  fully  familiar,  in  progress  of  time.  He 
thought  the  motion  far  from  disagreeable,  though  very  different 
from  that  of  a  horse.    He  gives  these  details : — 

*'  As  the  animal  moves  both  feet  on  the  same  nde  at  once,  the  sensation  it  like 
that  of  being  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders.  A  full  grown  elephant  carries  two 
persons  in  the  '  howdah,'  beades  the  '  mohout,'  or  driver,  who  sits  on  his  neckt 
and  a  servant  on  the  crupper  behind  with  an  umbrella.  The  howdah  itself, 
whicl)  Europeans  use,  is  not  unlike  the  body  of  a  small  gig,  but  without  a  head. 
The  native  howdahs  have  a  far  leas  elevated  seat,  and  are  much  more  ornamented. 
At  Calcutta,  or  witiiin  five  miles  of  it,  no  elephants  are  allowed,  on  account  of  tlie 
frequent  accidents  which  they  occasion  by  frightening  horses.  Those  at  Dar- 
rackpoor  were  larger  animals  than  I  had  expected  to  see ;  two  of  them  were  at 
least  ten  feet  high.  That  which  Lord  Amherst  rode,  and  on  which  I  accompm- 
nied  him,  was  a  very  noble  fellow,  dressed  yp  in  splendid  trappings,  which  were 
a  present  from  the  kin^  of  Oude,  and  ornamented  all  over  with  fish  embroider- 
ed in  gold,  a  device  which  is  here  considered  a  badgfe  of  royalty.  I  was  amused 
by  one  peculiarity,  which  I  had  never  beff)re  heard  of?  while  the  elephant  is  «>- 
ing  on,  a  man  walks  by  his  side,  telling  him  where  to  tread,  bidding  him  <  take 
care,*—*  step  out,'  warning  him  tliat  the  road  is  rough,  slippery,  &c.,  all  which 
the  animal  is  supposed  to  understand,  and  take  his  measures  accordingly.  Tlie 
mohout  says  nothing,  but  guides  him  by  pressing  his  legs  to  his  neck,  on  the 
side  to  which  he  wishes  him  to  turn,  urging  him  forwards  with  the  point  of  s 
formidable  goud,  and  stopping  him  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  the  butt  end 
of  the  same  instrument.  The  command  these  men  have  over  their  elephants  ia 
well  known,  and  a  circumstance  lately  occurred  of  one  of  them  making  a  sign 
to  his  beast,  which  was  instantly  obeyed,  to  kill  a  woman  who  had  said  some- 
thing to  offend  him.  The  man  was  executed  beffn«  our  arri\'al." 

Calcutta  is  particularly  described  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  Chapters  of  the  Journal.  The  resemblance  of  some  parts 
and  views  of  it,  to  some  of  St  Petersburg,  which  the  traveller 
had  seen,  is  so  close,  that  it  was  <^  hardly  possible"  for  him  to 
fancy  himself  any  where  else  than  in  the  Russian  metropolis* 
His  first  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  has  this  passage  :— 

«»  We  arrived  in  Fort  William  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  The  impression 
«adf  by  the  appearance  of  the  Kuropean  houses  which  we  pasied  in  Gyidecx* 
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nl  price.  A  jacket,  not  at  all  particularly  fine,  would  cost  as  much  more.  The 
hat  11  worth  twenty  dollars ;  the  breeches,  if  at  all  rich,  fifty  or  sixty  {  the  spun^ 
with  embroidered  stirrup-leathers,  twenty  ;  the  plated  bridle  thirty-two ;  while 
a  manga  of  the  most  ordinary  kind  is  not  to  be  procured  under  one  hundred  dol- 
Ian,  and  if  at  all  remarkable,  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  three.  The 
hone  uauaJly  mounted  on  tliese  occasions,  must  be  a  pacer,  fat,  sleek,  and  slow, 
but  with  remarkably  high  action  before  ;  which,  it  is  thought,  tends  to  show  oiT 
both  the  animal  and  the  rider  to  the  greatest  advanta^^e.  The  lout  eruembk  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  ;  and  the  public  walks  of  Mexico  will  lose  much  in  point 
of  effect*  when  the  riding-dress  en  England,  or  France,  is  substituted,  as  it  pro- 
bacy wUl  be,  for  a  national  costume  of' so  vety  peculiar  a  charucter." 


Abt.  V. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces cf  India^  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay^  1824 — 1825, 
{with  Notes  upon  Ceylon^)  an  account  of  a  Journey  to  Ma* 
dras  and  the  southern  Provinces^  1826,  and  Letters  written 
in  India,  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia  :  1828. 

Ma.  Burke  exclaimed,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  British 
empire  in  India  was  '<an  awful  thing."  It  cannot  be  deemed, 
even  by  the  most  zealous  friend  of  the  purity  of  government  in 
England,  more  awful  than  it  is  curious  and  extraordinary.  Other 
European  nations  have  founded  and  maintained  distant  dominion 
with  a  small  numerical  force;  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese, 
the  French  and  the  Dutch ;  but  the  amount,  variety,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  population  rendered  subject  by  them,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  conquered  Hindoos.  There  is  a  like 
peculiarity  in  the  origin,  agency,  growth,  and  tenure  of  the 
British  Indian  rule  ;  which,  in  fact,  viewed  in  what  aspect  or 
relation  soever,  must  strike  the  most  simple  inquirer  as  a  phe- 
nomenon nearly  throughout,  and  a  topic  of  wonderful  and  ma- 
nifold interest 

An  association  of  traders,  in  one  city  of  what  may  l>e  called 
a  small  island  of  Europe,  began  an  intercourse  with  the  East,  for 
the  purpose  of  common  gain :  from  the  period  when  they  first 
introduced  factories,  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they 
attained  or  sought  political  power:  suddenly,  the  jealous  and 
hostile  feelings  of  rival  European  establishments,  and  the  quick 
stirrings  of  ambition,  involved  them  in  contests  so  waged  by 
their  servants,  as  to  invest  then  with  a  territorial  sovereignty, 
which,  for  the  preservation  of  any  foothold  at  all,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  their  original  object,  it  became  necessary  to  preserve 
and  indefinitely  enlarge.  The  formation  of  the  settlement  in 
Bengal,  which  proved  the  source  of  their  gigantic  prosperity, 
was  owing  to  a  singular  accident.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Broughton,  went  from  Surat  to  Agrah,  where  he  chanced 
fio  cure  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehaiiin  of  a  0^- 
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vere  malady.  Among  the  rewards  of  this  benefit,  he  received 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  free  trade.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Bengal ;  and  there  his  medical  skill  ingratiated  him  with  the 
nabob  of  that  country,  who  extended  his  commercial  privilege 
to  all  his  nation.  Thus  the  company's  agents  were  enabled  to 
build,  in  1636,  a  factory  at  Hoogley,  and  stood  indebted,  as  Sir 
John  Malcolm  remarks,  to  the  professional  abilities  of  a  physi* 
cian  for  this  commencement  of  their  greatness.  Within  seventy 
or  eighty  years  since  the  operations  of  that  genuine  warrior  and 
statesman,  Clive,  has  that  mighty  sway  been  created,  which  now 
embraces  a  vast  continent,  eighty  millions  of  vassals,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  native,  well-disciplined 
troops  ;  while  the  entire  military  force,  composed  of  British  or 
Europeans,  falls  short  of  twenty  thousand,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  all  the  latter  in  India,  not  in  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vice, scarcely  reaches  three  thousand. 

The  Hindoo  population  is  said  to  comprise  all  descriptions  of 
human  beings;  from  the  most  intelligent  to  the  most  ignorant ; 
from  the  bravest  and  boldest  to  the  most  timid  and  abject : — the 
military  tribes  are  fierce,  turbulent,  and  superstitious ;  but  all 
have  real  masters,  besides  the  British,  and  more  immediate,  in 
the  large  body  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  more  cultivated  teach- 
ers: the  native  soldier  is  represented  as  shrewd  and  quick  in  his 
conception  ;  fond  of  pre-eminence,  if  not  of  glory  ;  and  capable, 
when  skilfully  prompted,  of  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  of 
courage  and  perseverance. — ^According  to  the  highest  authori* 
ties,  it  is  alone  by  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  sepoy,  that  In- 
dia can  be  preserved  to  Great  Britain.  Sir  John  Malcolm  de- 
precates any  accession  to  the  European  force,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might,  from  particular  causes,  weaken  the  attachment,  and 
lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  native  troops.  At  the  same  time,  this 
very  competent  judge  acknowledges,  that  his  countrymen  can 
never  succeed  in  establishing  any  cordial  or  social  union  with 
their  Indian  subjects ;  so  widely  do  they  differ  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  feelings.  Other  material  circumstances,  upon 
which  we  may  have  occasion  to  touch,  contribute  to  render  the 
British  dominion  precanous  and  unique,  and  to  exact  the  utmost 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  depositaries  of  tliat  arbitrary  power, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  prolonged,  or  even  beneficially  ad- 
ministered for  the  rulers  or  thti  people.  The  eminent  writer 
whom  we  have  named  above,  observes,  <*The  only  safe  view 
that  Great  Britain  can  take  of  her  empire  in  India,  is  to  consider 
it,  as  it  really  is,  always  in  a  state  of  danger,  and  to  think  it  quite 
impossible  to  render  her  possessions  in  that  country  secure,  ex- 
cept under  the  management  of  able  and  firm  rulers.  If  a  suc- 
cession of  men  of  great  talents  and  virtues  cannot  be  found,  or 
:f  the  operation  of  any  influence  on  party  feelings  and  principles 
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prevents  their  being  chosen,  we  must  reconeile  ouradves  to  Uie 
serious  hazard  of  the  early  decline,  if  not  the  lossy  of  the  great 
dominion  we  have  founded  in  the  Ekst" 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  the  annals  of  the  Britirii  iway^  how 
many  of  the  chief  men,  whether  in  the  military  or  civil  aervicey 
have  displayed  considerable  talents  and  active  virtue.  Of  the 
commanders,  we  may  cite  Clive,  Lake,  Eyre  Coote,  Meadows, 
Cornwallis,  Wellington,  Combermere,  and  Campbell.  The  po- 
iitical  and  judicial  departments,  shine. indeed,  as  Sir  William 
Jones,  Warren  Hastings,  Barlow,  Lawrence,  Munro,  Lord 
Minto,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Sir  John 
Shore,  Elphinstone,  Adam,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  are  mentioned. 
Other  administrators  could  be  named,  whose  signal  abilities  and 
immense  labours  redound  strongly  to  the  credit  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  selected  and  sustained  in  place.  In  connexion  with 
this  Indian  rule,  too,  the  literary  and  scientific  research,  and  the 
productiveness  of  the  press,  have  been  in  a  manner  co-extensive. 
We  may  merely  refer  to  the  Transactions  of  the  difierent  Asiatic 
societies,  and  to  the  volumes  of  Jones,  Orme,  Rennel,  Maurice, 
Wilks,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  Elphinstone,  Forbes,  Leyden,  Ten- 
nant  The  official  reports  from  the  Presidencies,  are,  in  general, 
very  able  and  instructive  performances: — a  mighty  mass  of  in- 
formation was  disclosed  to  the  world,  on  the  occasion  of  Warren 
Hastings's  trial ;  and  several  of  the  British  periodical  works, 
have  supplied  much  additional  knowledge,  in  the  shape  of  reviews 
and  disquisitions  from  original  sources.  Similar  interest  and  va- 
lue may  be  ascribed  to  the  narratives  of  the  embassies  or  mis- 
sions, which  the  British  authorities  have  sent  to  the  native  sove- 
reigns and  adjacent  powers.  The  special  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  history,  geography,  and  philology  of  the  whole 
East,  has,  moreover,  incalculably  enlarged  and  rectified  tliose 
branches  of  study ;  though  in  noting  this  circumstance,  we  should 
confess,  that  as  far  as  the  Asiatic  annals  and  traditions  have  been 
employed,  we  think  that  the  quantum  of  historical  certainty  is 
far  from  being  proportionably  increased.  The  code  of  Hindoo 
laws,  which  Warren  Hastings  caused  to  be  compiled  by  the  most 
erudite  Pundits,  is  justly  represented  by  Dr.  Robertson,  as  the 
most  valuable  and  authentic  elucidation  of  India  policy  and  man- 
ners, that  had  been  communicated  to  Europe. 

Of  the  books  respecting  India,  to  which  general  readers  are 
likely  to  resort,  there  is  none,  we  are  sure,  destined  to  become 
so  popular  and  familiar,  as  that  of  which  the  title  is  transcribed 
at  the  head  of  this  article ; — and  of  the  names  which  are  or  may 
be  associated  with  the  British  empire  in  that  quarter,  few  will 
ultimately  rival,  and  still  fewer  surpass,  in  favour  and  authority, 
the  one  in  its  title-page.  We  shall  not  here  enter  into  details 
concerning  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Hin- 
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dostan,  nor  dwell  upon  the  biography  of  the  illustrious  prelate, 
whose  premature  demise,  the  true  Christians  and  the  lovers  of 
knowledge  in  every  land,  have  occasion  to  deplore.  For  our 
purpose  of  levying  contribution  on  his  Narrative,  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  enriching  our  pages,  and  exemplifying  his  admira- 
ble character  and  the  materials  of  the  work,  it  will  be  enough 
for  us  to  premise,  that  he  was  the  second  bishop  of  the  Established 
Church  sent  to  India;  that  he  carried  with  him  the  lofliest  repu- 
tation as  a  divine,  pastor,  traveller,  poet — that  he  was  truly  ^<a 
deeply  read  and  deeply  thinking  scholar,  with  the  spirit  of  an 
apostle,  a  hatred  of  intolerance,  great  simplicity,  emphatically 
a  man  of  virtue  and  genius."  So  much  had  he  accomplished  in 
literature, — so  peculiar  was  the  excellence  of  his  life  and  man- 
ners, that  he  was  pre-eminently  the  writer  and  the  ecclesiastic  of 
promise,  from  the  prolongation  of  whose  career,  every  merit  as 
a  model,  and  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  specimens  of  com- 
position, were  to  be  expected.  And  hence  we  should  feel  a  apie- 
cial  regret  at  his  appointment,  and  complain  of  the  British  go- 
vernment for  exposing  to  the  Indian  climate,  literary  endow- 
ments and  personal  deserts  of  this  order,  if  the  various  worth 
of  these  posthumous  Journals  and  Letters,  and  the  importance  of 
his  proceedings  and  memory  in  India,  did  not  seem  to  indemnify 
and  console  us  for  his  loss.  He  would  have  felt  himself  abun- 
dantly rewarded,  if  he  had  distinctly  foreseen  that  they  ^<  would 
contribute,  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  with  the  most  remote  in- 
fluence, to  render  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  more  respectable, 
and  their  condition  more  happy." 

Bishop  Heber  set  sail  for  Calcutta  in  the  year  1823 ;  landed  in 
October,  and  undertook  a  series  of  progresses  which  embraced 
almost  the  whole  of  his  vast  diocese.  His  first  expedition  was  to 
the  northern  provinces,  which  his  predecessor  was  not  able  to 
reach ;  he  afterwards  traversed  the  country  to  Bombay ;  next 
visited  Ceylon,  and  finally  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  which 
he  ended  his  mortal  course.  His  first  absencie  from  Calcutta,  on 
these  Visitations,  was  of  fifteen  months,  during  which  he  inde- 
fatigably  surveyed  regions  and  tribes  replete  with  objects  of  cu- 
riosity and  attraction  for  a  cultivated,  philosophical,  and  pious 
mind ;  and  of  which  some  had  very  rarely  been  entered  by 
Europeans.  The  Narrative  is  in  the  shape  of  a  diary,  and  con- 
sists, in  great  part,  of  his  correspondence  with  his  beloved  wife ; 
who  is  the  editor  of  the  two  volumes,  and  who  states  in  her  pre- 
face that  it  was  his  intention  to  revisit  the  same  countries,  and 
then  only  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels  from  his  notes, 
corrected  by  further  experience.  His  more  full  and  elaborate  re- 
port, precious  as  it  would  have  been,  is  hardly  to  be  desired, 
when  we  consider  that  the  freshness,  ease,  engaging  familiarity, 
graphic  imagery,  and  confidential  tenderness  which  pervade  and 
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endear  these  memoranda,  and  reveal  the  whole  man,  might  have 
been  lost  to  the  world.  The  Letters  to  his  friends  in  England, 
which  arc  appended  to  the  Diaries,  and  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  second  volume,  are  at  least  equally  acceptable; 
and  though  tliey  necessarily  present  some  repetitions,  we  doubt 
whether  any  reader  would  dispense  with  a  single  line.  The  im- 
pression which  every  page  of  the  whole  carries,  is  that  of  per" 
feet  authenticity — we  mean  invariable  truth  and  candour  on 
the  part  of  the  writer^  accompanying  a  clear  comprehensive  vi- 
sion, and  a  strong  discriminating  judgment,  assisted  by  the  no- 
blest charity,  and  clouded  by  very  few  prejudices,  national  or 
religious. 

In  relation  to  prejudice,  we  were  startled,  we  must  confess, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  book,  by  some  sentences  of  a  pas- 
sage touching  us  as  Americans.  We  refer  to  tlie  following,  in 
the  journal  of  the  voyage  to  India: — 

*'I  have  been  pleased,  in  my  diiferent  conTersations  with  oiir  officers  concern- 
ing' fbreig^  seamen,  to  find  that  the  American  sailors  bear  a  better  pharacter  now 
with  Uiose  of  our  own  country  than  I  had  understood,  or  than  they  really  used 
to  do.  They  are  not  so  grievously  addicted  to  lying  as  they  were  once  said  tci 
be.  They  have  less  animosity  against  the  Rnj^lish  than  formerly,  and  their  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  recovered  its  natural  English  tone.  One  of  the  officers  spoke 
well  of  Uieir  conduct  even  during  the  late  war.  A  Company's  ship,  he  said,  on 
board  which  he  was  serving,  had  a  number  of  American  prisoners  to  take  home^ 
who,  for  the  additional  allowance  of  provisions  usual  on  such  occasions,  under- 
took to  aanst  in  navigating  the  ship.  In  this  situation,  they  behaved  extremely 
well,  and,  at  length,  when  a  vessel,  supposed  to  be  an  American,  hove  in  sight, 
and  an  action  was  expected,  thc^  came  forward  in  a  body  to  desire  to  be  sent 
below,  being  equally  resolved  neither  to  fight  against  their  country,  nor  to  break 
tlieir  f^th  with  their  captors." 

A  few  of  the  terms  here  employed — "even  during  the  late 
wary*^ — ^^  character  recovered  it8  natural  English  tone j*^  be- 
tray the  unfavourable  prepossession  of  the  writer,  and  the  com- 
placency of  the  Briton.  But  he  expresses  himself  with  cau- 
tion, tells  the  honourable  anecdote  with  kindness,  and  conveys 
the  opinions  or  errors  of  others,  rather  than  his  own.  We  con- 
fidently deny,  that  the  American  sailors  are  less  to  be  credited 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  whatever;  and  protest  against  the 
testimony  of  British  officers,  whose  feelings  and  particular  experi- 
ence warp  their  judgment  on  this  point  The  outrages  and  oppres- 
sion which  the  American  merchant  vessels  experienced  formerly, 
from  the  British  cruisers,  occasioned  attempts  at  evasion  or  de- 
ception, as  the  only  means  of  baffling  rapacious  power, — which 
gave  colour  to  the  charge  of  habitual  mendacity.  The  practice 
of  impressment  on  tlic  high  seas,  induced  false  representations, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  sailors,  who  were  found  on 
board  of  our  defenceless  ships;  and  hence  the  American  name 
was  rendered  responsible  for  foreign  sins,  in  addition  to  those 
the  commission  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  forced. 
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When  an  American  sailor  avoided  the  fangs  of  the  boarding  offi- 
cer, by  a  true  statement  and  genuine  papers,  the  latter  left  him 
dissatisfied,  and  only  half  persuaded,  if  not  utterly  incredulous. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  this  eflect  in  two  instances  of  vi- 
sits for  impressment,  in  which  some  English  seamen  escaped  by 
<' simulation  and  dissimulation,"  and  the  visiters  retired,  obvi- 
ously with  the  impression,  that  all  on  board  were  "  grievously 
addicted  to  lying.''  On  the  score  of  veracity,  the  presumption 
would  be,  that  the  real  American  sailor  is  superior  to  any 
other,  because  he  has  generally  received  some  elementary  educa- 
tion, including  religious  principles.  As  to  his  tone  of  character, 
in  other  respects, — bravery,  skill,  discipline,  and  generosity — 
we  believe  that  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  it  was 
proved  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  highest  with  the  enemy.  If  he 
had  '<  animosity  against  the  English,"  it  was  abundantly  pro- 
voked by  injury  and  contumely ;  if  it  is  less  than  formerly,  its 
decrease  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  amendment  in  conduct 
and  dispositions  on  the  other  side.  In  the  same  diary  of  the  voy- 
age, in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Company's  ships,  the  good  Bishop 
complains  that  when  he  administered  the  sacrament,  after  having 
preached  at  difierent  times,  only  three  of  the  seamen  attended. 
We  doubt  that  less  piety  would  have  been  manifested  by  an 
American  crew,  of  like  numbers,  after  so  much  eloquent  and 
imposing  exhortation.    But  to  return  to  our  proper  theme. 

On  the  voyage,  the  exalted  missionary  shows  his  tenderness 
of  heart,  richness  of  fancy,  and  poetical  talent,  in  various  passa- 
ges of  the  journal,  a  few  of  which  we  must  venture  to  tran- 
scribe : 

*<  A  vessel  bound  for  London,  three  days  from  Funchal,  passed  us  at  dinner* 
time.  My  wife's  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  this  vessel  passed  us,  and  there  were 
one  or  two  of  the  young  men  who  looked  wishfully  ancr  her.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  but  too  well  convinced,  that  all  my  firmness  would  go,  if  I  allowed  myself 
to  look  back,  even  for  a  moment.  Yet,  as  I  did  not  leave  home  and  its  blessings 
without  counting  the  cost,  1  do  not,  and  I  trust  in  God  that  I  shall  not,  regret 
the  choice  that  I  have  made.  But  knowing  how  much  others  have  given  up  for 
my  sake,  should  make  me  both  more  studious  to  make  the  loss  lets  to  them,  and 
also,  and  above  all,  so  to  discharge  my  duty,  as  that  they  may  never  think  that 
these  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain."  •  •  •  • 

**JlugtutlB. — ^The  same  breeze,  which  has  now  increased  to  what  seamen 
eall  a  strong  gak,  with  a  high  rolling  aea  from  the  louth-west.  Both  yesterday 
and  to-day  we  have  had  tlie  opportunity  of  seeing  no  insufficient  apecimen  ok' 
those  gicrantic  waves  of  which  1  have  often  heard  as  prevailing  in  tliese  latitudes. 
In  a  weiuEer  vessel,  and  with  less  confidence  in  our  officers  and  crew,  tlicy  would 
be  alarming  as  well  as  awful  and  sublime.  But,  in  our  case,  seen  as  they  arc  from 
a  strong  and  well-found  ship,  in  fine  dear  weather,  and  with  good  aea  room,  they 
constitute  a  magnificent  spectacle,  which  may  be  contemplated  with  unniized  plea- 
sure. I  have  hardly  been  able  to  leave  the  cleck,  so  much  have  I  ei\joyed  it,  and 
my  wife,  who  happily  now  feels  veiy  little  inconvenience  from  the  motion,  has 
expressed  the  same  feelings.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sea,  the  snow-white  tops  of 
the  waves,  their  enormous  sweep,  the  altermitc  sinking  and  rising  of  the  ship, 
which  seems  like  a  pla>  tiling  in  a  giant's  hands,  and  the  rast  multitude  of  sea- 
birds  skimming  round  us,  comtitute  a  picture  of  the  moat  ezbilafating,  ai  well 
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the  river,  rose  tome  hi^h  naked  rocks,  forming  some  rapids  which  trc  dange^. 
ous  to  ^\i^  at  this  season."  »  •  •  ^ttL, 

**  Jit^iisf  17. — ^We  had  a  fine  breeze  part  of  the  day,  and  stood  over  to  vKfm 
other  'jar.k,  which  we  found,  as  I  had  expected,  really  ver\'  pretty,  a  country  of 
fine  nRti'.ral  meadows,  full  of  cattle,  and  interspersed  with  fields  of  barley,  wheat 
and  Indian  corn,  and  villages  surrounded  by  noble  trees,  with  the  Curruckpoor 
hill;.  fofiTiing  a  very  interesting  distance.  If  the  palm-trees  were  away,  (but  who 
woull  wish  them  away  ?)  the  prospect  would  pretty  closely  resemble  some  of 
the  best  parts  of  England.  In  the  afternoon  wc  rounded  the  point  of  the  hillsp 
and  again  found  ourselves  in  a  fiat  and  uninteresting,  though  fruitful  country. 
The  last  beautiful  spot  was  a  village  under  a  grove  of  tall  fruit-trees,  among 
which  were  some  fine  walnuts ;  some  large  boats  were  building  on  the  turf  be- 
neath them,  and  the  whole  scene  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  similar  builder's 
yard,  which  I  had  met  with  at  Partenak  in  the  Cri'nea.  Many  groupw  of  men  and 
boys  sate  angling,  or  with  their  spears  watching  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  fish, 
giving  much  additional  beauty  and  liveliness  to  the  scene."         •         •         • 

"  August  18 — This  morning,  after  leaving  the  nullah,  we  proceeded  with  a 
fine  breeze,  along  the  left-hand  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  very  fertile  and  po- 
pulous, with  a  constant  succession  of  villages,  whose  inhabitants  were  all  wash- 
jng  themselves  and  getting  on  their  best  attire,  it  being  the  Hindoo  festival  of 
.Tunma  Osmee. 

**  The  day  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  and,  though  hot,  rendered  supportable  by 
the  breeze,  while  the  whole  scene  was  lively  and  cheerful, — all  the  shops  hav- 
ing their  flags  hoisted, — little  streamers  being  spread  by  most  of  the  boats  which 
we  passed,  and  a  larger  banner  and  concourse  of  people  being  displayed  at  a  lit- 
tle pagoda  under  the  shade  of  some  noble  peepul  and  tamarind  trees. 

**  The  river  is  all  this  time  filled  with  boats  of  the  most  picturesque  forms  ; 
the  peasants  on  the  bank  have  that  knack  of  grouping  themselves,  the  want  of 
which  I  have  heard  complained  of  in  the  peasantry  of  England."        *         * 

"  I  ought  not  to  omit,  that  the  language  of  Bengal,  which  is  quite  different 
from  Hindoostance,  is  soft  and  liquid.  The  common  people  are  all  fond  of  sing- 
ing, and  some  of  the  airs  which  I  used  to  hear  fi*om  the  boatmen  and  children  m 
the  villages,  reminded  mc  of  tlic  Scotch  melodies.  I  heard  more  than  once  "My 
boy,  Tammy,"  and  "Here's  a  health  to  those  tUr  away,"  during  some  of  those 
twilight  walks,  after  my  boat  was  moored,  wliicli  wanted  only  society  to  make 
them  delightful,  when  amivl  the  scent  and  glow  of  night-blowing  flowers,  the 
soft  whisper  of  wavin;^  palms,  and  the  warbhng  of  the  nighting:de,  watching  the 
innumerable  fire-flies,  like  airy  glow-worms,  floating,  rising,  and  sinking,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  bamboo  woods,  and  gazing  on  the  mighty  rivef  with  the  uncloud- 
ed breadth  of  a  tropical  moon  sleeping  on  its  surface,  I  felt  in  my  heart  it  is  good 
to  be  here." 

The  want  of  space  will  prevent  us  from  following  the  Bishop 
with  any  degree  of  regularity  or  closeness,  in  his  ascent  of  the 
Ganges.  We  must  be  content  to  take  here  and  there  prominent 
incidents  and  reflections,  out  of  a  multitude  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  The  extreme  vivacity  of  his  numerous  boat- 
men, who  were  "always  chattering,  singing,  laughing,  o^ play- 
ing each  other  tricks,"  served  to  beguile  the  voyage,  and  pro- 
duced the  remark,  that  his  own  observation  of  the  peasants  and 
fishermen  generally,  did  not  confirm  the  complaint  which  he 
had  heard  in  Calcutta,  of  the  apathy  of  the  natives  of  India.  He 
found  them  **  lively,  active,  and  laborious  enough,  when  they 
had  any  njotive  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion.'*  As  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  desolate  palaces  and  pagodas  of  Dacca,  huge  dark 
masses  of  castle  and  tower,  overgrown  with  ivy  and  peepul 
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ble  to  the  human  eye,  than  the  fair  skins  of  Europe ;  and  the  se- 
cond was,  how  entirely  the  idea  of  indelicacy«  which  would  na- 
turally belong  to  such  figures  if  they  were  white,  is  prevented  by 
their  being  of  a  different  colour  from  our  own.  We  are  inclined  to 
question  the  correctness  of  both  these  remarks,  as  general  propo- 
sitions ;  but  we  must  economize  space,  with  so  much  excellent 
matter  ahead.  When  the  native  Hindoos  crowded  about  the  ship 
after  she  had  anchored  in  the  river  Hooghly,  he  noted  that,  of 
the  multitude,  some  were  as  black  as  negroes,  others  merely  cop- 
per-coloured, and  others  but  little  darker  than  the  Tunisians  whom 
he  had  seen  at  Liverpool.  Here  he  was  informed,  by  clergy- 
men who  had  surveyed  much  of  India,  that  the  same  diversity 
obtained  throughout  the  country,  and  was  every  where  striking. 
It  does  not  proceed  from  difference  of  exposure,  since  the  same 
variety  of  tint  is  visible  in  those  who  are  naked  all  alike ;  nor 
does  it  depend  on  caste^  Brahmins  of  a  very  high  caste  being 
sometimes  black,  while  the  Pariahs,  or  outcasts,  are  comparative- 
ly fair.  On  this  question  of  colour,  which  is  certainly  curious, 
the  Bishop  dwells  and  speculates  in  more  than  one  place.  For 
example,  we  find  after  he  has  proceeded  far  in  his  first  Visitatioo, 
the  following  remarkable  facts  and  theory  :-— 

*<  1  thought  it  remarkable  that  though  most  of  the  male  deities  are  represented 
of  a  deep  brown  colour,  like  tlie  natives  of  the  country,  the  females  are  usually 
no  less  red  and  white  than  our  porcelain  beauties  as  exhibited  in  England.  But  it 
is  evident,  from  the  expressions  of  most  of  Uie  Indians  thenuelves,  from  the 
style  of  their  amatory  poetry,  and  other  circumstances,  that  they  consider  fiumess 
as  a  part  of  beauty,  and  a  proof  of  noble  blood.  They  do  not  like  to  be  called 
black )  and  though  the  Abyssinians,  who  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  country^ 
are  very  little  dicker  than  they  themselves  are,  their  jest  books  are  full  of  taunts 
on  the  charcoal  complexion  of  the  'Hubshee.'  Much  of  this  has  probably 
arisen  from  their  having  been  so  long  subjected  to  the  Moguls,  and  other  con- 
querors, orig^nalKr  from  more  northern  climates,  and  who  continued  to  keep  up 
the  comparative  fairness  of  their  stock,  by  frequent  importation  of  northern  beau- 
tics.  India  too  has  been  always,  and  long  before  the  Europeans  c«me  hither,  a 
favourite  theatre  for  adventurers  from  Persia,  Greece,  Tartary,  Turkey,  and  Ara- 
bia, all  white  men,  and  all  in  their  turn  poii8cs»ing  themselves  of  wealth  and 
power.  These  circumstances  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  a  fair  com- 
plexion fashionable.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  observe  how  surely  all  these 
classes  of  men  in  a  few  generations,  even  without  any  intermarriage  with  the 
Hindoos,  assume  the  deep  olive  tint,  little  less  dark  than  a  Negro,  which  seems 
natural  to  the  climate.  The  Portuguese  natives  form  unions  among  themselves 
alone,  or  if  they  can  with  Europeans.  Yet  the  Portugtiese  have,  during  a  three 
hundred  years'  residence  in  India,  become  as  black  as  Caffres.  Surely  this  goes 
far  to  disprove  the  assertion,  which  is  sometimes  made,  that  climate  alone  is  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  Negro  and  the  European.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  Negro  are  other  peculiarities  which  the  Indian  has  not,  and  to 
which  the  Portuguese  colonist  siiows  no  symptom  of  approximation,  and  which 
undoubtedly  do  not  appear  to  follow  so  naturally  from  the  climate,  as  that 
swarthinc&s  of  complexion  which  is  the  sole  distinction  between  the  Hindoo  and 
the  European.  But  if  heat  produces  one  change,  other  peculiarities  of  climate 
may  produce  other  and  additional  changes,  and  when  such  peculiarities  have 
3  or  4000  vears  to  operate  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  limits  to  their  power.  I  am 
inclined  after  all,  to  suspect  that  our  European  vainty  leads  us  astray  in  suppos- 
ing tliat  our  own  is  the  primitive  complexion,  which  I  should  rather  suppose  was 
tliat  of  the  liidian»  luOf  way  between  the  two  extremes,  mod  perhaps  the  most 
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agreeable  to  the  eye  and  instinct  of  the  majority  of  the  human  face.  A  colder 
Climate^  and  a  constant  use  of  clothes,  may  have  blanched  the  skin  u  effectually 
u  a  burning  sun  and  nakedness  may  have  tanned  it  {  and  I  am  encouraged  in 
this  hypothesis  by  observinf^  that  of  animals  the  natural  colours  are  generally 
dusky  and  uniform,  while  whiteness  and  a  variety  of  tint  almost  invanably  fol- 
low domestication,  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a  mixed  and  unnatural  diet. 
Thus  while  hardship,  additional  exposure,  a  greater  deg^e  of  heat,  and 
other  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  may  have  deteriorated  the 
Hindoo  into  a  Neg^ro,  opposite  causes  may  have  changed  him  into  the  progres- 
sively lighter  tints  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persian,  the  Turk,  the  Russian,  ana  tlic 
Englisliman. 

The  Arab  vessels  attracted  his  attention,  in  the  Hooghly, — no 
longer  clumsy,  but  of  European  built  and  swiftness,  and  man- 
ned by  a  people  <'  who  are  gradually  becoming  formidably  mari- 
time, and  are  not  unlikely  to  give  great  trouble  in  the  Indian 
seas,  to  the  English  and  other  European  nations."  On  landing, 
and  conversing  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  which  had  very 
seldom  been  visited  by  Europeans,  he  heard  the  word  police- 
walQy  for  a  peace-officer,  and  a  Brahmin  called  the  Padre  of  the 
village.  The  occurrence  of  these  European  sounds,  in  a  scene 
so  purely  Oriental,  had  a  whimsical  effect,  and  became  more  inter- 
esting, when  he  learned  that  the  name  of  Padre^  originally 
eaught  from  the  Portuguese,  was  then  applied  to  religious  per- 
sons, of  whatever  description,  all  over  India,  even  in  the  most 
remote  situations,  and  where  no  European  penetrates  once  in  a 
century;  and  that,  likewise,  almost  throughout  the  Indian  em- 
pire, the  term  (rrigij  a  corruption  of  Ecclesia^  is  employed 
when  speaking  of  any  place  of  worship.  Coadk  is  the  com  moo 
word  for  a  predatory  horseman,  all  over  Northern  and  Central 
India.  This  itinerant  (acuity  of  language  is  important,  in  the 
consideration  of  points  connected  with  the  supposed  original 
identity  of  nations,  and  the  extent  of  mutual  intercourse.  It 
might  save  some  erudite  but  knotty  and  inconclusive  disquisi- 
tions, and  aid  the  philosophy  of  comparative  vocabularies. 

When  within  nine  miles  of  Calcutta,  the  Bishop  found  car- 
riages waiting  for  his  party,  drawn  by  small  horses  with  switch 
tails,  and  driven  by  postillions  with  whiskers,  turbans,  bare  legs 
and  arms,  and  blue  jackets  with  tawdry  yellow  lace.  By  the 
side  of  each  horse,  ran  a  sues  or  groom,  and  behind  one  of  them 
were  two  decent  looking  men  with  long  beards  and  white  cot^ 
ton  dresses,  who  introduced  themselves  as  his  peons  or  hurka- 
rttSy  and  whose  badges  were  a  short  mace  or  club  of  silver,  and 
a  long  silver  stick.  The  saeses  kept  pace  with  the  carriages.  In 
his  new  dwelling,  his  servants  were  immediately  paraded  before 
him,  under  many  respective  and  sonorous  titles,  eight  or  nine  of 
which  he  enumerates.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  array,  was 
<<a  tall  fine  looking  man  in  a  white  muslin  dress,  speaking  good 
English,  and  the  editor  qf  a  Bengalee  newspaper ^^^  who  ap- 
peared with  a  large  silken  and  embroidered  purse  fall  of  silver 
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coins ;  which  purse  he  presented,  in  order  that  it  might  be  mere- 
ly taken  and  returned.  This  proceeding  is  the  relick  of  the  an- 
cient Eastern  custom  of  never  approaching  a  superior  without  a 
present.  In  like  manner,  all  the  natives  who  visited  the  Bishop, 
offered  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  money.  He  found  a  sort  of  litera- 
ry attendance  on  another  occasion,  when  making  a  short  excur- 
sion in  one  of  the  Governor-General's  boats.  The  Diary  says: — 

"It  is  a  Urge,  light,  and  beautiful  canoe,  paddled  by  twenty  men,  who  sit  with 
their  faces  towards  the  head,  with  one  leg  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
the  great  toe  through  a  rin^  fastened  to  its  side  They  keep  time  with  their  pad- 
dles, and  join  occasionally  m  chorus  with  a  man  who  stands  in  the  middle,  sing- 
ing what  I  was  assured  were  verses  of  his  own  composition  :  sometimes  amato- 
ly,  sometimes  in  praise  of  the  British  nation,  the  *  Company  Satub,'  and  the 
Governor-General ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  were  narrations  of  different  vic- 
tories gained  by  our  troops  in  India.  The  tunes  of  many  of  them  are  simple  and 
pleasing,  but  the  poet  has  not  a  good  voice.  His  appearance  is  sinnilar — a  little, 
thin,  squinting  man,  extremely  conceited,  with  large  silver  manacles.  Tike  thoK 
of  women,  round  his  naked  ankles,  which  he  jingles  in  cadence  to  his  story.** 

At  Barrackpoor,  the  prelate  first  mounted  an  elephant,  a  steed 

with  which  he  became  fully  familiar,  in  progress  of  time.    He 

thought  the  motion  far  from  disagreeable,  though  very  different 

from  that  of  a  horse.    He  gives  these  details : — 

*'  As  the  animal  moves  both  feet  on  the  same  nde  at  once,  the  sensation  is  like 
that  of  being  carried  on  a  roan's  shoulders.  A  full  grown  elephant  carries  two 
persons  in  the  'howdah,'  bendes  the  '  mohout,'  or  driver,  who  sits  on  his  neck, 
and  a  servant  on  the  crupper  behind  with  an  umbrella.  The  howdah  itself, 
which  Europeans  use,  is  not  unlike  the  body  of  a  small  gig,  but  without  a  head. 
The  native  howdahs  have  a  far  less  elevated  seat,  and  are  much  more  ornamented. 
At  Calcutta,  or  within  five  miles  of  it,  no  elephants  are  allowed,  on  account  of  tlie 
frequent  accidents  which  they  occasion  by  frightening  horses.  Those  at  Bar- 
rackpoor were  larger  animals  than  1  had  expected  to  see  ;  two  of  them  were  at 
least  ten  feet  high.  That  which  Lord  Amherst  rode,  and  on  which  1  accompA- 
nied  him,  was  a  very  noble  fellow,  dressed  up  in  splendid  trappings,  which  wei« 
a  present  from  the  kin^  of  Oude,  and  ornamented  all  over  with  fish  embroider- 
ed  in  gold,  a  device  which  is  here  considered  a  badg^  of  royalty.  I  was  amused 
by  one  peculiarity,  which  I  had  never  before  heard  of;  while  the  elepliant  is  go- 
ing on,  a  man  walks  by  his  side,  telling  him  where  to  tread,  bidding  him  *  ti^e 
carc,*--«  step  out,'  warning  him  that  the  road  is  rough,  slippeiy,  fcc,  all  which 
the  animal  is  supposed  to  understand,  and  take  his  measures  accordingly.  The 
mohout  says  notning,  but  guides  him  by  pressing  his  legs  to  his  neck,  on  the 
side  to  which  he  wishes  him  to  turn,  urging  him  forwards  with  the  point  of  a 
formidable  goad,  and  stopping  him  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  the  butt  end 
of  the  same  instrument  The  command  these  men  have  over  their  elephants  » 
well  known,  and  a  circumstance  lately  occurred  of  one  of  them  making  a  sign 
to  his  beast,  whicli  was  instantly  obeyed,  to  kill  a  woman  who  had  siud  some- 
thing to  offend  him.  The  man  was  executed  before  our  arrival." 

Calcutta  is  particularly  described  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  Chapters  of  the  Journal.  The  resemblance  of  some  parts 
and  views  of  it,  to  some  of  St  Petersburg,  which  the  traveller 
had  seen,  is  so  close,  that  it  was  '^  hardly  possible"  for  him  to 
fancy  himself  any  where  else  than  in  the  Russian  metropolis. 
His  first  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  has  this  passage : — 

«•  We  arrived  in  Fort  William  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  Ttic  impression 
n^ade  by  the  appearance  of  the  European  houses  which  we  pasted  in  Giadeix- 
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retch,— by  oor  own  apartmentSi  by  the  crowd  of  senranU,  the  style  of  the  car- 
Ti»gei  and  horacB  sent  to  meet  ua,  and  almost  all  the  other  circumstances  wbick- 
met  oiir  eye%  was  that  of  the  extreme  similarity  of  every  thing  to  Russia,  midc- 
\ng  allowance  only  for  tlie  black  instead  of  the  white  faces,  and  the  difference 
of  climate^  thougn  even  in  Russia,  during  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  intense  neat.  This  impression  was  afterwards  rather  con^rmed  than 
weakened.  The  size  of  the  houses,  their  whiteness  and  Palladiun  porticos,  the 
loftiness  of  the  rooms,  and  the  scanty  furniture, — the  unbounded  hospitality  and 
apparent  lore  of  display,  all  reminded  rae  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow  $  to  which 
the  manner  in  which  the  European  houses  are  scattered,  witli  few  regular  streets, 
but  each  with  its  separate  court-yard  and  gate-way,  and  often  intermixed  with 
miserable  huts,  still  more  contributed. 

**  1  caught  myself  several  times  mixing  Russian  with  my  newly  acquired  Ilin- 
doostanee,  talkmg  of  rubles  instead  of  rupees,  and  bidding  the  attendants  come 
and  g«  in  what  they,  of  course,  mistook  for  English,  but  which  was  Sclavonic" 

Serampoor  he  paints  as  a  <<  handsome  place,  kept  beautifully 
clean,  and  more  like  an  European  town,  than  Calcutta  or  any  of 
its  neighbouring  cantonments.''  Its  veteran  Danish  governor 
iiad  been  more  than  forty  years  resident  in  Bengal,  still  preserv- 
ing ^<  the  apparently  robust  health  and  florid  old  age  of  Nor^^'ay, 
of  which  country  he  was  a  native."  In  Calcutta,  the  Portuguese 
are  numerous,  and  have  two  large  and  very  handsome  churches. 
Their  clergy  wear  their  canonical  dress  of  white  cotton.  The 
Botanical  Garden — admirably  picturesque,  and  vastly  rich  in  in« 
digenous  plants  and  in  exotics, — more  perfectly  answered  Mil- 
ton's idea  of  Paradise,  than  any  thing  which  the  Bishop  ever 
saw.  He  was  scarcely  less  delighted  with  the  moral  beauty  of 
the  scene  of  the  native  ftmah  achoolSy  instituted  by  Mrs.  WiU 
son,  wife  of  a  missionary.  This  lady,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1826,  had  about  six  hundred  scholars  in  various  schools  in  the 
suburbs  of  Calcutta.  At  the  commencement  of  her  benevolent 
enterprise,  (1821,)  she  thought  herself  foKunate  in  obtaining 
the  presence  of  six  or  seven  tshiidren  ;  and,  at  that  period,  there 
was  no  Instance  of  a  native  female  of  Bengal,  having  been  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  or  sewing.  In  1823,  there  were, 
besides,  in  Calcutta  and  the  surrounding  villages,  twenty  flourish- 
ing schools  for  boys,  under  the  care  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  Hindoo  parents,  however,  exacted  the  promise  that  no  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  convert  the  children  to  Christianity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  edifying  than  the  efibrts  and  success  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  which  are  circumstantially  reported  in  the  fourth 
letter  of  the  Correspondence. 

At  Calcutta,  in  the  large  native  houses,  the  fathers,  sons,  and 
grandsons,  with  their  respective  families,  live  together,  till  their 
numbers  become  too  great,  when  they  separate  like  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  and  find  out  new  habitations.  The  wealthy  Ben- 
galese  aflect  to  have  their  houses  decorated  with  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, and  filled  with  English  furniture.  '<  They  drive  the  best 
horses  and  the  most  dashing  carriages  in  Calcutta.  Many  of  them 
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speak  English  fluently,  and  are  tolerably  read  in  English  litera- 
ture.'' Whiggism  predominates  in  the  politics  of  the  Bengalee 
newspapers,  and  the  Bishop  mentions  that  one  of  the  leading 
men  gave  a  great  dinner,  about  the  period  of  his  arrival,  in  ho* 
nour  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  They  show  a  predilection  for 
European  society,  but  are  rarely  permitted  or  encouraged  to  fre* 
quent  it  on  terms  of  any  thing  like  equality.  The  <<  John  Bull- 
ism,''  exercised  in  this  impolitic  exclusion,  is  strongly  condemn- 
ed in  the  Journal.  When  as  far  as  Agra,  in  his  first  circuit,  the 
Bishop  holds  this  emphatic  language : — 

"I  took  an  opportunity  of  inauiring^  here  in  what  decree  of  favour  the  name  of 
the  French  stood  in  this  part  of  India,  where,  for  so  many  years  toeether,  it  wai 
paramount.  1  was  told  that  many  people  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  them  as 
often  oppressive  and  avaricious,  but  as  of  more  conciliating  and  popular  manners 
than  the  English  Sahibs.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  had  completely  adopted  the  In- 
dian dress  and  customs,  and  most  of  them  were  free  from  that  exclusive  and  in- 
tolerant spirit,  which  makes  the  English,  wherever  they  go,  a  caste  by  them* 
selves,  disliking  and  disliked  by  all  tneir  neiglibours.  Of  this  foolish,  surly,  na- 
tional pride,  I  see  but  too  many  instances  daily,  and  I  am  convinced  it  does  tit 
much  harm  in  this  country.  We  are  not  guilty  of  irgustice  or  wilful  oppressioiv 
but  we  shut  out  the  natives  from  our  society,  and  a  bullying,  insolent  manner  it 
continually  assumed  in  speaking  to  them." 

Returning  one  day  from  Calcutta  to  Serampoor,  Heber  pass- 
ed by  a  funeral  pile  nearly  consumed,  on  which  a  Suttee  had 
just  taken  place.  The  body  of  the  widow  who  had  been  burnt 
alive,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  first  shock  of  the  kind,  made 
the  humane  Heber  <<sick  at  heart,"  but  custom  had  steeled  all 
)iis  Hindoo  retinue.  There  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  people 
present,  <^  with  about  the  same  degree  of  interest  as  would  have 
been  called  forth  by  a  bonfire  in  England."  When  the  boat  in 
which  the  Bishop  was,  drew  near  to  the  spot,  a  shout  was  raised 
on  the  shore,  in  honour  of  Brahma,  which  was  met  by  a  simi- 
lar outcry  from  his  boatmen — like  the  clamour  in  the  splendid 
verse  of  Southey  : — 

"  And  with  a  last  and  loudest  cry, 
They  call  on  Arvalan— 
O  sight  of  misery  ! 
You  cannot  hear  her  cries,— all  other  sound 
In  that  wild  dissonance  is  drown'd  ;— 

But  in  her  face  you  see 
The  supplication  and  the  agony,—- 
See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 
That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for  life  \ 
Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife. 

Now  wildly  at  full  length 
Towards  the  crowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread. 
They  force  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  the  dead.'* 

Interest,  custom,  jealousy,  and  superstition,  cause  the  male 
part  of  the  Hindoos,  to  cling  to  the  practice  of  thus  sacrificing 
wives  and  mothers ;  while  Uie  females,  though  they  ascend  the 
pile  with  seeming  courage  and  alacrity^  woiudi  it  is  knowo,  re* 
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joice  in  its  abrogation — a  measure  which  the  British  rulers  dare 
not  attempt  At  a  public  meeting  held  by  the  Hindoo  gentle^ 
men  of  Calcutta,  (^Baboasy)  to  vote  an  address  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Hastings,  on  his  leaving  Bengal,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
g;uished  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  the  marquis  should  be 
particularly  thanked  <<for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
which  he  had  afforded  to  the  ancient  and  orthodox  practice  of 
widows  burning  themselves  with  their  husbands'  bodies. "  The 
proposal  was  seconded  by  another  opulent  Baboo.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Ghazeepoor,  the  Bishop  found  that  suttees  were  more 
frequent,  than  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  To  show 
**  how  h'ttle  the  interference  of  neighbours  is  to  be  apprehended 
in  such  cases,  and  how  insignificant  female  life  is  deemed,"  he 
relates  some  instances  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  copy  one  as 
quite  sufficient  for  our  object : — 

"  A  short  time  ago,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city  of  Ghazeepoor,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  whicli  liad  taken  place  between  two  small  freeholders  about 
some  land,  one  of  the  contending^  parties,  an  old  man  of  seventy  and  upwards, 
bfx>ught  his  wife  of  the  same  ajj^e  to  the  field  in  question,  forced  her,  with  the 
tinstance  of  their  children  and  relations,  into  a  little  straw  hut  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  burned  her  and  the  hut  together,  in  order  that  her  death  might  bring 
a  curse  on  the  soil,  and  her  spirit  haunt  it  after  death,  so  that  his  successfid  an- 
tJigonist  shotdd  never  derive  any  advantage  from  it.  On  some  horror  and  surprise 
being  expressed  by  the  gentleman  who  told  me  tiiis  case,  one  of  the  officers  of 
bis  court,  the  same,  indeed,  who  had  reported  it  to  him,  not  as  a  horrible  occur- 
tence,  but  as  a  proof  how  spiteful  the  parties  liad  been  against  each  other,  said 
Tery  coolly,  '  why  not  ? — she  was  a  very  old  woman, — what  use  was  she  ?'  The 
old  murderer  was  in  prison,  but  my  friend  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  interfer- 
ence in  such  a  case  beiioeen  man  and  wife  was  regaled  as  singularly  vexatious 
and  oppressive ;  and  he  added,  *The  truth  is,  so  very  little  value  do  these  peo- 
ple set  on  their  own  lives,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  caring  little  for  the  life 
•f  another.' " 

With  Hindoo  saints,  faquirs,  and  living  idols  of  different  spe- 
cies, the  Lord  Padre  Sahiby  (Bishop,)  became  familiar^  even  be- 
fore he  had  completed  the  greater  part  of  his  first  tour.  At  the 
festival  of  *'Churruck  Poojah,"  he  saw  many  devotees  going 
about  with  small  spears  through  their  tongues  and  arms,  and  still 
more  with  hot  irons  pressed  against  their  sides.  Ail  were  naked 
to  the  waist,  covered  with  flowers,  and  plentifully  raddled  with 
Vermillion,  while  their  long,  black,  wet  hair  hung  down  their 
backs,  almost  to  their  loins.  The  holy  swinging  on  a  tree,  is  an 
amusement  which  we  should  not  covet^-either  as  a  spectacle  or 
an  exercise.  Hooks  are  thrust  through  the  muscles  of  the  swing- 
er's sides,  and  he  is  thus  raised  up,  and  then  whirled  or  spun 
round  with  great  rapidity.  Soon  after  setting  out  from  Calcutta, 
the  Bishop  gives  the  following  specimens  of  the  idolatries  and 
austerities  which  fell  under  his  observation : — 

"  A  few  days  since  I  saw  a  tall,  large,  elderly  man,  nearly  naked,  walking 
with  three  or  four  others,  who  sudden^  knelt  down  one  after  Uic  other,  and 
catching  hold  of  his  foot  kissed  it  repeatedly.  The  man  stood  with  much  gravity 
to  allow  them  to  do  so,  hrit  said  nothing.  He  had  the  string  ('  peeta')  of  a  Brah* 
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min.  Another  man  passed  us  on  Sunday  morning  last,  hopping  on  one  foot  He 
mpA  a  devotee  who  had  made  a  vow  never  to  use  the  other,  which  was  now  con- 
^Kicted,  and  shrunk  close  up  to  his  liams.  Latelv,  too,  I  saw  a  man  who  held  his 

hands  always  above  his  head,  and  had  thus  lost  the  power  of'  bringing  tliem  down 

to  his  sides." 

A  Brahminy  or  consecrated  bull,  crossed  his  path  soon  after. 
These  animals  are  turned  out,  when  calves,  on  different  solemn 
occasions,  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  god  Siva,  the  Aven- 
ger. It  would  be  a  mortal  sin  to  strike  or  injure  them.  The 
Bishop  remarks  that  they  are  exceeding  pests  in  the  villages 
near  Calcutta,  breaking  into  gardens,  thrusting  their  noses  into 
the  stalls  of  fruiterers'  and  pastry  cooks'  shops,  helping  them- 
selves without  ceremony,  and  resenting  with  a  push  of  their 
horns,  any  delay  in  the  gratification  of  their  wishes.  Pious  Hin- 
doos take  great  delight  in  pam[>cring  them.  Another  of  these 
tabood  quadrupeds,  encountered  near  Surdat,  is  thus  depict- 
ed:— 

"  At  a  neig'hbouring'  villa}|fe  I  saw  an  ape  in  a  state  of  liberty,  but  u  tame  ai 

1>ossible,  the  favourite,  perhaps  the  deity,  certainly  the  sacred  animal  of  the  ril- 
agers.  He  was  sitting*  m  a  httle  bush  as  we  stopped,  (to  allow  the  •enranta' 
bouts  to  come  up,)  and  on  smelling  dinner,  I  suppose,  for  my  meal  was  getting 
ready,  waddled  gravely  down  to  the  water's  edge.  He  was  about  the  size  of  a 
large  spaniel,  enormously  fat,  covered  with  long,  silky  hair,  g^nemlly  of  a  rusty 
colour,  but  on  his  breast  a  fine  skat  blue,  and  about  hb  buttocks  and  thighs  gra- 
dually waving  into  a  deep  orange ;  he  had  no  tail,  or  one  so  short  that  the  hair 
concealed  it ;  he  went  on  all  fours  only.  I  g^ve  him  some  toast,  and  my  sirdar- 
bearer  (a  Hindoo)  sent  him  a  leaf  full  of  rice.  I  suspect  he  wasotften  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  doles  at  this  spot,  which  ia  the  usual  place  for  standing  across  a 
deep  bay  of  the  river,  and  I  certainly  have  never  yet  seen  a  human  Fakir  in  so 
good  case.  To  ascend  a  tree  must  be  to  a  hermit  of  his  size  a  work  of  considera- 
ble trouble,  but  I  suppose  he  does  so  at  night  for  security,  otherwiae  he  would 
be  a  nuignificent  booty  for  tlie  jackals." 

The  account  of  a  veteran  saint,  heard  between  Almorah  and 
Meerut,  is  repeated  by  the  Bishop,  with  what  we  may  venture 
to  style  a  degree  of  credulity.  He  was  informed,  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tighree,  there  were  two  Hindoo  Yogisy  who 
lived  in  difTerent  cells  in  the  wilderness,  in  opposite  directions,  of 
whom  one  was  never  hurt  by  the  tigers  which  abounded;  while^ 
to  the  other,  a  tiger  actually  came  every  night,  and  licked  his 
hands,  and  fondled  and  lay  by  him  for  hours.  This  holy  personage 
went  quite  naked,  with  a  long  white  beard  and  hair.  His  exist- 
ence seems  to  have  been  unquestionable,  as  he  was  seen  by  the 
saeses;  and  the  Bishop  argues  earnestly,  that  the  fellowship  of 
the  royal  beast  was  not  even  improbable.  At  Allahabad,  he  was 
visited  by  the  Imam  of  a  neighbouring  mosque,  '<a  verv  hand- 
some man,  with  a  splendid  beard,  a  cheerful,  though  rather  sar- 
castic countenance,  and  two  of  the  merriest,  most  intelligent 
eyes  that  could  be  seen."  This  lively  rogue  had  travelled  much, 
and  told  the  Lord  Padre  Sahib  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  first 
went  to  Mecca.  The  story  shadows  out  the  character  and  career 
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ed  arms  and  drooping  heads,  like  so  many  sheep,  on  the  plain 
which  surrounds  Benares. ''  The  perplexity  of  the  British  autho-;^ 
rities  may  be  imagined.  They  did  not,  however,  yield  to  this 
portentous  expedient  of  fanaticism,  but  drew  a  strong  body  of 
European  troops  from  Dinapoor  and  Gazeepoor,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing cantonment,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  ringleaders  of 
the  assemblage,  of  the  impossibility  that  government  should 
yield  to  demands  so  urged.  At  last,  the  Indian  multitude,  pinch- 
ed by  hunger  and  drenched  with  rain,  began  to  waver  and  think 
of  changing  their  plah.  They  then  fell  into  dissensions  concero. 
ing  a  substitute;  a  large  number  dropped  off,  and  in  a  few  d:>.y8 
the  whole  mass  melted  away.  When  the  black  cloud  had  wholly 
disappeared,  the  supreme  government  wisely  repealed  the  tax. 

At  Allahabad,  the  good  Bishop  changed  his  mode  of  travel- 
ling, suitably  to  his  destination,  and  de))arted  for  C'awnpoor, 
with  an  equipment,  which  he  pleasantly  describes  thus: — 

**  At  length,  on  Thursday  morning  the  30th  of  September,  we  began  our  jour- 
ney, having  set  off  some  hours  before  our  motley  train,  consistinj^  of  twenty-four 
camels,  eight  carts  drawn  by  bullocks,  twenty-four  horse-«ervants,  including 
tliose  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Mr.  Lushing^oii,  ten  ponies,  forty  bearers  ana 
coolies  of  different  descriptions,  twelve  tent -pitchers,  and  a  guard  of  twenty 
sepoys  under  a  native  officer.  Tlie  whimsical  caravan  filed  off  in  state  before 
me ;  my  servants,  all  armed  with  spears,  to  which  many  of  them  had  added,  at 
their  own  cost,  sabres  of  the  longest  grou'th,  looked,  on  their  little  ponies,  like 
something  between  cossacks  and  sheriff's  javelin-men ;  my  new  Turkoman 
horse,  still  in  the  costume  of  his  country,  with  his  long  squirrel-like  tail  painted 
red,  and  his  niane  plaited  in  love-knots,  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  eat  fire,  or 
perform  some  other  part  in  a  melo-drama ;  while  Mr.  Lushington's  horses,  two 
very  pretty  Arabs,  with  their  tails  docked,  and  their  saddles  English  (*'Ungri- 
gi")  fashion,  might  have  attracted  notice  in  Hyde-park,  the  Arclideacon's  bufl^ 
jgy  and  horse  had  every  appearance  of  issuing  from  the  back  gate  of  a  college  m 
Cambridge  on  a  Sunday  morning ;  and  lastly  came  some  mounted  gens  d'armea^ 
and  a  sword  and  buckler-man  on  foot,  looking  exactly  like  the  advanced  guard 
of  a  Tartar  army." 

Having  reached  Cawnpoor,  though  not  without  remarkable 
adventures,  he  proceeded  thence  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  so  conspicuous  in  the  British  Indian  annals, 
and  upon  whose  soil  every  thing  flourishes,  that  grows  either  in 
Bengal  or  in  Persia.  He  set  out  on  an  elephant,  and  was  soon 
met  by  a  splendid  retinue  of  elephants  and  horses,  sent  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  party  by  the  monarch  of  Oude,  "the  re- 
fuge of  the  world :" — 

«  While,"  says  the  prelate,  "  I  was  changing  elephants,  a  decent  looking  man 
stepped  up  to  me,  ana  begg^  to  know  my  name  and  titles  at  full  length,  in  or- 
der, as  he  said,  <to  make  a  report  of  them  to  the  asylum  of  the  world^  I  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  court  circular,  a  much  more  minute  task, 
and  one  considered  of  far  more  importance  here  than  in  Europe.  Every  thing 
which  occurs  in  tlie  fiunily  of  the  King  himself,  the  Resident,  the  chief  officers 
of  state,  or  any  strangers  of  rank  who  may  arrive,  is  carefully  noted  and  sent 
round  in  writing.  And  I  was  told  that  the  exact  hoiu*  at  which  I  rose,  the  sort  of 
breakfast  1  ate,  the  visits  1  paid  or  received,  and  the  manner  in  which  1  passed 
my  monuDg,  would  all  be  detailed  by  the  King's  chobdar%  for  the  iniormatioii. 
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of  their  master,  whose  own  most  indifTerent  actions,  however*  arc  with  equal  fair- 
ness written  down  for  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  tlie  British  Resident.*' 

The  account  of  his  residence  at  Lucknow,of  his  symposiums  and 
discussions  at  <^the  most  polished  and  splendid  court  in  India/' 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  sovereign  and  people,  forms  one  of  the 
precious  portions  of  his  Narrative ;  but  we  can  merely  indicate 
it{>  attraction  and  value.  Oude  has  been  the  resort  of  a  host  of 
European  adventurers ;  and  to  exemplify  the  strange  mixture, 
lie  relates  that  he  had  applications  made  to  him  for  charity,  by  a 
Spaniard  from  Lima  in  Peru,  and  a  Silesian  Jew. 

From  Lucknow,  he  went  to  Bareilly.  On  the  route,  he  no- 
ticed some  fields  of  tobacco,  called  by  the  Hindoos  lumbttccoOf 
a  name  evidently  derived,  as  well  as  the  plant  itself,  through  the 
Europeans,  from  America.  One  passage  of  this  part  of  the  Diary, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  as  it  portrays  both  the  country 
and  the  traveller: — 

*' November  13. — We  encamped  in  a  snuiller  g^vc  of  mangoe-trecs  than  the 
four  or  five  last  had  been,  but  the  trees  themselves  were  very  noble.  The  chief 
cultivation  round  us  was  cotton.  The  morning  was  positively  cold,  and  the  whole 
scene,  with  the  exercise  of  the  march,  the  picturesque  groups  of  men  and  ani- 
mals round  me, — the  bracing  air,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  light  mist  hanging  on 
the  trees,  and  the  glistening  dew,  had  something  at  once  so  Oriental  andso  Eng- 
lish, I  have*  seldom  found  any  thing  better  adapted  to  raise  a  man's  animal  spirits, 
and  put  him  in  good  temper  with  himself  and  all  the  world.  How  I  wisti  tlioae  I 
love  were  with  me  !  How  much  my  wife  would  enjoy  this  sort  of  life, — its  exer- 
cise, its  cleanliness  and  purity  ;  its  constant  occupation,  and  at  tlie  same  time  its 
comparative  freedom  from  form,  care,  and  vexation  !  At  the  same  time  a  man 
who  is  curious  in  his  eating,  had  better  not  come  here.  L.an\b  and  kid,  (and  we 
fifct  no  other  flesh,)  most  people  would  soon  tire  of.  The  only  fowls  which  are 
attainable  are  as  tough  and  lean  as  can  be  desired;  and  the  milk  and  butter  are  ge- 
nerally s^soned  with  the  never-failing  condiments  of  Hindostan,  smoke  and  soot. 
The  milk  would  be  veiy  good  if  the  people  would  onlv  milk  the  cow  into  one  of 
our  vessels  instead  of  their  own  ;  but  this  they  generally  refuse  to  do,  and  refuse 
with  much  greater  pertinacity  than  those  who  live  near  the  river.  These,  how- 
ever, are  matters  to  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  become  reconciled  (  and  all  the 
more  serious  points  of  warmth,  shade,  cleanliness,  air,  and  water,  are  at  this  sea- 
W)n  no  where  enjoyed  better  than  in  the  spacious  and  well-contrived  tents,  the 
ample  means  of  transport,  the  fine  climate,  and  fertile  regions  of  Northern  Hin- 
dostan." 

We  now  approach,  with  the  Lord  Padre,  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, the  region  in  which,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  is  more 
happy  and  engaging,  than  in  any  other  scene  of  his  peregrina- 
tions. We  could  wish  here,  to  draw  abundantly  Qn  his  attractive 
pages,  but  the  use  we  have  made,  and  have  still  to  make 
of  the  book  generally,  restricts  us  to  comparatively  brief  and 
desultory  glances.  We  shall  copy  at  once,  his  first  impressions 
and  principal  notices  of  the  colossal  ridge,  about  which,  as  it 
is  honoured  and  celebrated  by  the  Hindoos  themselves,  we 
would  refer  the  reader,  also,  to  the  "argument"  and  text  of  Sir 
William  Jones'  noble  Hymn  lo  Durga. 

"  We  had  at  Shatlee,  a  first  view  of  the  range  of  the  Himalaya,  indistinctly 
lecn  through  the  haze,  but  not  so  indiatinctly  aa  to  conceml  tJhe  general  form  of 
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the  mounUini.  The  nearer  hills  are  blue,  and  in  outline  and  tints  resemble  pret- 
ty closely,  at  this  distance,  those  which  close  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  Above  these 
rose,  what  might,  in  the  present  unfavourable  atmosphere,  have  been  taken  for 
clouds,  bad  not  their  seat  been  so  stationary  and  their  outline  so  harsh  and  py- 
ramidical,  the  patriarchs  of  the  continent,  perhaps  the  surviving^  ruins  of  a 
former  world,  white  and  glistening  as  alabaster,  and  even  at  this  distance  of, 
probably,  150  miles,  towering  above  the  nearer  and  secondary  range,  as  muchaa 
these  last  (though  said  to  be  7600  feet  high)  are  above  the  plain  on  which  we 
were  stancting.  I  felt  intense  delight  and  awe  in  lookinp^  on  them,  but  the  plea- 
sure lasted  not  many  minutes,  the  clouds  closed  in  again,  as  on  the  fairy  castle 
of  St.  John,  and  left  us  but  the  former  g^y  cold  horizon,  girding  hi  the  (p^en 
plain  of  Rohilcund,  and  broken  only  by  scattered  tufts  of  pcepuland  mangoe- 
trees."  •  •  • 

''  On  leaving  our  encampment  we  forded  the  river  Bhagool,  and  afterwards, 
once  or  twice,  fell  in,  during  our  march,  witli  its  windings.  At  last,  soon  after 
the  sun  rose,  and  just  as  we  had  reached  a  small  rising  ground,  the  mist  rolled 
an'ay  and  showed  us  ag^n  the  Himalaya,  distinct  and  dark,  with  tlie  glorious  icy 
mountains,  towering  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  above  the  nearer  range.  I'here  were 
four  of  these,  the  names  of  three  of  which  my  companion  knew,  Bhadrinlith, 
Kedar,  Nith,  and  the  peak  above  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  the  Meru  of  Hindoo 
fdble.  The  fourth,  to  the  extreme  right,  he  did  not  know,  and  I  coukl  not  find 
it  in  Arrowsmith's  map.  Bhadrin&th,  he  told  me,  is  reckoned  tlie  highest.  From 
hence,  however,  it  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  four.  That  we  saw  the 
snowy  peaks  at  all,  considering  their  distance,  and  that  mountains  twice  as  higli 
as  Snowdon  intervened,  is  wonderful.  1  need  hardly  say  that  I  wished  for  my 
wife  to  ^are  the  sight  with  me.  But  1  thought  of  Tandah  and  the  Terrai,  and 
felt,  on  recollection,  that  I  should  have  probably  been  in  considerable  uneasi- 
ness, if  she  and  the  children  had  been  to  pass  the  intervening  inhospitable  coun- 
try. 

**  Sheeshgliur  is  a  poor  villa^,  on  a  trifling  elevation  which  is  conspicuous  in 
this  level  country.  It  has  a  ruuious  fort  on  its  summit,  and  altogether,  with  the 
great  surrounding  flat  and  the  blue  hills  behind  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  some  views 
of  Rhydkm.  The  Clwydian  chain,  indeed,  is  not  crowned  by  such  noble  pinna- 
cles as  Bhadrindtli  and  Gangotree,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  now,  and  1  felt  it 
still  more  when  I  bej^n  to  attempt  to  commit  the  prospect  to  paper,  that  the 
awe  and  wonder  which  I  experienced  were  of  a  very  complex  character,  and 
greatly  detached  from  the  simple  act  of  vision.  The  eye  b,  by  itself,  and  with- 
out some  objects  to  form  a  comparison,  unable  to  judge  of  such  heights  at  such 
a  distance.  Cameth  Llewellyn  and  Snowdon,  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  make, 
really,  as  good  a  picture  as  the  mountains  now  before  me  ;  and  the  reason  that 
I  am  so  much  more  impressed  with  the  present  view,  is  partly  the  mysterious 
idea  of  awful  and  inaccessible  remoteness  attached  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  the 
centre  of  earth, 

"Its  Altar,  and  its  Cradle,  and  its  Throne ;" 

and  still  more  the  knowledge  derived  from  books,  that  the  objects  now  before 
me  are  really  among  the  greatest  earthly  works  of  the  Almight}'  Creator's  hands, 
— the  highest  spots  below  the  moon^-and  out-topping,  b^  many  hundred  feet, 
the  summits  of  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo."         •        s        • 

"  November  23.— This  morning  1  moimted  Mr.  Traill's  pony,  a  stout  shaggy 
little  white  animal,  whose  birth-pUce  might  have  been  in  Wales,  instead  of  the 
Himalaya.  Mr.  Boulderaon  was  on  a  similar  one  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
hills  some  years  before.  He  was  equipped  for  the  journey  with  alone  spear,  had 
his  gun,  a  double-barrelled  one,  loaded  with  ball  and  shot,  carried  close  to  him, 
and  two  men  with  matcblockfl  who  seemed  his  usual  attendants.  By  his  advice  1 
had  my  pistols,  and  he  also  lent  me  a  double-barrelled  g^n,  saying,  we  might  sec 
tigers.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  mules  and  coolies  started,  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  as  it  began  to  dawn,  a  night  march  being  not  vei^  safe 
amid  these  mountains,  and  the  bouity  of  the  scenery  being  of  itself  a  sufficient 
motive  to  see  all  which  wag  to  be  leen.    The  road  was,  certainly,  tafficiently 
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2»teep  and  rugged,  and,  particularly  when  intersected  by  torrents,  I  do  not  think 
it  was  passable  by  horses  accustomed  only  to  tiie  plain.  1  was  myself  surprised 
to  see  how  dexterously  our  ponies  picked  their  way  over  laive  rolling  pebbles 
and  broken  fragments  of  rock,  how  firmly  they  phmted  their  feet,  and  with  how 
little  distress  they  coiujuered  some  of  the  steepest  ascents  1  ever  climbed.  The 
country  as  we  advanced,  became  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic.  It  remind- 
ed roe  most  of  Norway,  but  had  the  advantage  of  niund-topped  trees,  instead  of 
the  unvaried  spear-likc  outline  of  the  pine,  it  would  have  been  like  some  parts 
of  Wales,  had  not  the  hills  and  precipices  been  much  higher,  and  the  valleys, 
or  rather  dells,  narrower  and  more  savage.  Vfe.  could  seldom,  from  the  range 
on  which  the  road  ran,  see  to  the  bottom  of  any  of  them,  and  only  heard  me 
I'oar  and  rush  of  the  river  which  we  had  left,  and  which  the  torrents  which  foam- 
ed across  our  path  were  hastening  to  join."  •  •  • 

**  November  25. — This  morning  we  began  to  pack  by  four  o'clock,  but  owing 
to  the  i-estiveness  of  the  mules  and  the  clumsmess  of  the  people,  divers  ac- 
cidents occun'ed,  the  most  serious  of  which  was  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  pe- 
tarralis.  At  lengtli  we  got  off,  and  after  coasting  the  lake  for  one  mile,  went  (br 
about  thirteen  more  by  a  most  steep  and  rugged  road,  over  the  neck  of  mount  Gau- 
ghur,  through  a  succession  of  glens,  forests,  and  views  of  the  most  sublime  and 
beautiful  description.  1  never  saw  such  prospects  before,  and  had  formed  no 
adequate  idea  of  such.  My  attention  was  completely  strained,  and  my  eyes  6U- 
ed  with  tears;  every  thing  around  was  so  wild  and  magnificent,  that  man  ap- 
peared as  nothing,  and  I  felt  myself  as  if  climbing  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  God's 
great  temple.  The  trees,  as  we  advanced,  were  in  a  large  proportion  fir  and  ce- 
dar, but  many  were  ilex,  and  to  my  surprise  I  still  saw,  even  in  these  Alpine 
tracts,  many  venerable  peepul  trees,  on  wliich  the  white  monkeys  were* playing 
their  gambols."  •  •  » 

"  Nundidevi,  the  highest  peak  in  the  world,  is  stated  to  be  no  less  than  25,689 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  four  thousand  feet  and  upwards  higher  than  Chimborazo. 
Bhadrinith  and  Kedamdth  are  merely  two  ends  of  the  same  mountain,  its  height 
is  22,300  feet  The  peak  which  tlie  chuprasseea  called  Mem,  is  properly  Su- 
roeni,  as  distinguishea,  by  the  modem  Pundits  at  least,  from  the  celestial  and 
fabulous  one.  It  is  reallv,  however,  pretty  near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and 
about  23,000  feet  higli,  though  the  three  great  peaks  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew, 
and  St.  Patrick,  whence  the  Ganges  really  flows,  are  from  this  point  obscured  by 
the  intervening  rid^e  of  Kedamdth.  Kedarndtli,  Gungothee,  Sumeru,  and  Nun- 
didevi, are  all  withni  the  British  territoir,  and  Mr.  Traill  has  been  to  the  nortb- 
wanl  of  them,  thou|^h  the  peaks  themselves  have  never  been  scaled.  Nundide- 
vi is,  as  the  crow  flies,  foity  miles  from  Almorah,  but  following  the  winding  of 
the  only  accessible  road,  it  is  eight  or  nine  days  inarch."        •         •         • 

*<  We  encamped  near  a  village  named  Pruny,  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  rocky 
pasture-ground,  situated  between  the  two  peaks  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  a  forest  of  fir  and  cedar-trees.  At  a  little  distance 
from  our  tents,  some  people  who  had  been  sent  on  by  Mr.  Traill  to  prepare  the 
Zemindars  to  afford  the  necessary  supplies,  had  constructed  a  sort  of  bower  or 
wigwam  of  pine  branches  for  the  use  of  our  followers.  Nothing  could  be  ruder 
than  these  leafy  screens ;  but  with  plenty  of  straw,  a  blazing  fire,  and  sheltered 
situation,  they  seemed  to  satisfy  our  people ;  nor  could  1  help  noticing  that, 
though  we  were  now  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  freezinr 
ill  tiie  shade  almost  all  day,  the  sepoys,  soon  afler  their  arrival,  stripped  off*  all 
their  clotlies,  but  their  waist-clothes,  went  to  wash  themselves  as  usual  in  the 
brook,  and  remained  naked  all  day  till  the  sun  was  actually  settings  so  little  rea- 
son have  we  for  accusing  these  people  of  effeminacy  or  softness,  even  in  circum- 
stances most  at  variance  with  their  general  habits  and  sensations.  I  mywclft 
though  1  had  a  good  blanket,  qiult,  ami  cloak,  was  so  cold  at  night  that  I  could 
hardly  sleep.  My  tent,  indeed,  was  small  and  thin,  and  scarcely  adSbrded  more 
shelter  than  the  pine-boughs,  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  fire  and  no 
neighbours  to  keep  me  warm.  The  water  in  the  basin  was  frozen  as  hard  and 
thick  as  it  plight  have  been,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  England,  to  the 
great  astonishment  and  delight  of  my  Calcutta  servant,  who  had  nerer  seen  such 
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to  have  lost  valuable  and   glorious  conquesUiy  by  imprudenj^ 
amours  or  insulting  gallantry;  the  English  risk  them  by  person^V 
hauteur  and  national  arrogance.   Heber  observes,  that  '<  the  foo^^ 
ish  pride  of  the  English,  absolutely  leads  them  to  set  at  nought 
the  injunctions  of  their  own  government  touching  etiquette  with 
the  native  functionaries ;"  and  it  seems  from  his  statements,  (p. 
257,  vol.  1st,)  that  if  'Uhe  Hindoos  do  not  really  like  the  Bri- 
tish ;  and  the  Mussulmans,  more  particularly,  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  rise  against  them,"  it  is 
owing  in  part  to  the  remissness  or  obstinacy  of  a  Governor-Gene- 
ral, as  to  points  of  outward  respect  and  nominal  allegiance. 

At  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Sooty  river,  our  tourist  saw^ 
for  the  first  time,  a  number  of  those  prodigious  ant-hills,  raised 
by  the  white  ant,  of  which  he  had  often  heard.  Many  of  them 
wefe  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  seven  or  eight  in  circumference, 
at  the  base, — works  to  which,  he  remarks,  when  the  compara- 
tive bulk  of  the  insect  which  reared  them,  is  taken  into  the  esti- 
mate, the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  as  nothing.  The  counterpart 
of  them  would  be  a  huge  artificial  mountain,  built  up  by  a  nation, 
and  bored  full  of  hails  and  galleries.  They  almost  justify  the 
story  of  Megasthenes,  of  ants  as  large  as  foxes ;  to  which  Ro- 
bertson adverts,  in  noticing  the  other  Indian  marvels,  of  meo 
with  ears  so  large,  as  to  serve  for  wrappers  of  the  whole  body, 
and  single  eyed,  noseless  heads  in  the  shape  of  a-  wedge.  Not 
far  beyond  the  mountains  of  the  Termites,  the  Bishop  passed 
near  the  ruins  of  desolate  Gour,  a  city  which,  in  size,  had  near- 
ly rivalled  Babylon  or  Nineveh.  The  main  advantage  of  its  si- 
tuation, the  original  source  of  its  prosperity,  was,  that  the  Gan- 
ges rolled  under  its  walls:  two  centuries  ago,  the  river  deserted 
its  old  bed,  for  that  which  it  now  occupies,  six  or  seven  miles 
north  of  the  former ;  and  the  city  was  ere  long  abandoned,  too, 
by  its  most  important  inhabitants.  The  length  of  its  ruins,  as 
marked  on  Rennel's  map,  is  eighteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  six. 
The  Bishop  seems  to  anticipate  a  similar  fate  for  Calcutta^ 
<'  unless  the  river  in  its  fresh  channel,  should  assume  a  more  fatal 
direction,  and  sweep  in  its  new  track  the  churches,  markets  and 
palaces,  (by  the  way  of  the  Loll  Diggy -and  the  Balighat,)  to 
that  salt  water  lake  which  seems  its  natural  estuary.''  The  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains,  and  of  all  the  hilly  'country  between  Rajma- 
hal  and  Burdwan — the  Puharrees — are  particularly  mentioned  id 
the  Narrative.  They  are  a  distinct  race  from  those  of  the  plain, 
in  features,  language,  civilization  and  religion,  and  strongly  re- 
minded the  Bishop  of  the  fVelch.  A  litue  below  Boglipoor — 
perhaps  six  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  — the  traveller  found  the 
Ganges  to  be  full  seven  miles  wide.  Here,  during  the  night,  he 
was  kept  awake  by  the  uproar  which  \he  jackalls  made — a  noise 
equal  to  that  of  an  immense  pack  of  hounds,  and  worthy  of  the 
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but  an  imperfect  view.  The  sight  of  these  curious  animals  had  ahvady,  how- 
ever, well  repaid  my  coming  out ;  and  from  the  animation  and  eagerness  of  every 
body  round  me,  the  anxiety  with  which  my  companions  looked  for  every  wav- 
ing of  the  jungle-grass,  and  the  continued  calling  and  shouting  of  the  horse  and 
foot  behind  us,  it  was  impossible  not  to  catch  the  contagion  <n  interest  and  en- 
terprise. 

«  At  last  the  elephants  all  drew  up  their  tnmks  into  the  air,  began  to  roar, 
and  stamp  violently  with  their  fore  feet,  the  llaja's  little  elephant  turned  short 
round,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  mohout  could  say  or  do,  took  up  her  post,  to  the 
Raja's  great  annoyance,  .close  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Boulderson.  The  other  three 
(for  one  of  my  baggage  elephants  had  come  out  too,  the  mohout,  though  unarm- 
ed, not  caring  to  miss  the  show)  went  on  slowly  but  boldly,  with  their  trunks 
raised,  their  ears  expanded,  and  their  sagacious  Uttle  eyes  bent  intently  forward. 
•  We  are  close  upon  him,'  said  Mr.  Boulderson,  *fire  where  you  see  the  long 
grass  shake,  if  he  rises  before  you.' — Just  at  that  moment  my  elephant  stamped 
again  violently.  <  There,  there,'  cried  the  mohout,  'I  saw  his  head !'  A  short 
roar,  or  rather  loud  growl,  followed,  and  I  saw  immediately  before  my  elephant's 
head  the  motion  of  some  large  animal  stealing  away  through  the  grass.  1  fired 
as  directed,  and,  a  moment  after,  seeing  the  motion  still  more  plainly,  fired  the 
second  barrel.  Anotlicr  short  growl  followed,  the  motion  was  immediately  quick- 
ened, and  was  soon  lost  in  the  more  distant  jungle.  Mr.  Boulderson  said,  '  I 
should  not  wonder  if  you  hit  him  that  last  time  ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  drive  him 
out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I  will  take  care  of  him.'  In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the 
crowd  of  horse  and  foot  spectators  at  tlie  jungle  side,  bcgfan  to  run  off  in  i^  di- 
rections. We  went  on  the  place,  but  found  it  was  a  fiilse  alarm,  and,  in  fact,  we 
had  seen  all  we  were  to  see  of  him,  and  went  twice  more  through  the  jungle  in 
vain.  A  large  extent  of  high  grass  stretched  out  in  one  direction,  and  this  we 
liad  now  not  sufficient  day-light  to  explore.  In  fact,  that  the  animal  so  near  me 
was  a  tiger  at  all,  I  have  no  evidence  but  its  g^wl,  Mr.  Boulderson's  belief  the 
assertion  of  the  mohout,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  %'aluable  than  all  the  rest,  the 
alarm  expressed  by  the  elephants.  I  could  not  help  feeling  some  apnrehensioii 
that  my  firing  had  robbed  Mr.  Boulderson  of  his  shot,  but  he  assured  me  that  I 
was  quite  in  nde  ;  that  in  such  sport  no  courtesies  could  be  observed,  and  that 
the  animal  in  fact  rose  before  me,  but  that  he  should  himself  have  fired  without 
scruple  if  he  had  seen  the  rustle  of  the  ppiiss  in  time.  Thus  ended  my  first,  and 
probably  my  last  essay,  in  the  *  field-sports'  of  India,  in  which  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Boulderson  said,  if  I  harmed  any  living  crea- 
ture. 

<*I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson,  in  our  return,  whether  tiger  hunting  was  generally 
of  this  kind,  which  I  could  not  help  comparing  to  that  chase  of  bubbles  which 
onables  us  in  England  to  pursue  an  otter.  In  a  jungle,  he  answered,  it  muat  al- 
ways be  pretty  much  tlic  same,  inasmuch  as,  except  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, or  when  a  tiger  felt  himself  severely  wounded,  and  was  roused  t# 
rcvcDge  by  despair,  his  aim  was  to  remain  concealed,  and  to  make  off  as  quietly 
us  possible.  It  was  after  he  had  broken  cover,  or  when  he  found  himself  in  a  situ- 
ation so  as  to  be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious  part  of  tlie  sport  beg^n,  in  which 
case  he  attacked  his  enemies  boldly,  and  always  died  fighting.  He  added,  that 
the  lion,  though  not  so  large  or  swift  an  animal  as  the  tiger,  was  generally  strongs 
r-r  and  more  courageous.  Those  which  have  been  killed  in  India,  instead  of  run- 
ning uwuy  when  pursued  through  a  jungle,  seldom  seem  to  think  its  cover  ne- 
cessary at  all.  \Vhcn  they  see  their  enemies  approaching,  they  spring  out  to 
nuct  tticiii,  open-mouthed,  in  the  plain,  like  the  boldest  of  all  animalsi  a  mastiff' 
liog.  I1)cy  arc  thus  generally  shot  with  very  little  trouble,  but  if  they  are  miss- 
ed or  only  slightly  vtounded,  they  arc  truly  formidable  enemies,  liiougli  not 
swift,  tliey  leap  with  vast  strength  and  violence,  and  their  laive  heada^  immense 
paws,  and  the  great  weight  of  their  body  forwards,  oflen  enable  them  to  spring 
on  the  head  of  the  largest  elephants,  and  fairly  pull  them  down  to  the  ground, 
ridcra  and  all.  When  a  tiger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the  latter  is  generally  able 
to  shake  him  off  under  his  feet,  and  then  wo  be  to  him  !  Hie  efephant  either 
kupels  on  him  and  crirslics  him  at  once,  nr  givcx  him  a  kick  which  breaks  hfflf 
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his  ribs,  and  sends  him  flying  perhaps  twenty  paces.  The  elephants,  how- 
ever, are  often  dreadfully  torn,  and  a  large  old  tiger  sometimes  clings  too  fast  to 
be  thus  dealt  with.  In  this  case,  it  often  happens  that  the  elephant  himself  falls* 
from  pain  or  from  the  hope  of  rolling  on  his  enemy,  and  the  people  on  his  back 
are  in  very  considerable  danger  both  from  friends  and  foes,  tor  Mr.  Boulderson 
said  the  scratch  of  a  tiger  was  sometimes  venomous,  as  that  of  a  cat  is  said  to 
be.  But  this  did  not  often  happen,  and  in  genend  persons  wounded  by  his  teeth 
or  claws,  if  not  killed  outright,  recovered  easily  enough." 

A  mendicant  109  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Bishop's 
tent  The  country  people  and  his  Gentoo  servants  remarked, 
**  He  must  have  been  a  good  man,  to  be  allowed  to  live  so 
long."  In  the  finest  and  healthiest  climates  of  India,  the  age  of 
man  seldom  exceeds  seventy.  In  the  mountains,  some  beautiful 
lemons  and  some  young  potatoes,  both  the  produce  of  a  garden, 
were  placed  before  the  Bishop.  The  potatoes  introduced  by  the 
English,  were  much  liked  by  the  mountaineers,  and  becoming 
very  common.  Our  prelate  was  the  first  Protestant  minister  who 
preached,  and  administered  the  sacrament,  in  the  celebrated  Hi- 
malaya region.  At  Meerut,  he  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 
two  of  his  own  hymns  sung  better  than  he  had  ever  heard  them 
in  a  church  before  ;  and  he  adds  to  his  note  of  tiiis  circumstance, 
another  as  remarkable  ;  .that  one  of  the  earliest,  the  largest,  and 
the  handsomest  churches  in  India,  should  be  found  in  so  remote 
a  situatior^,  and  in  sight  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Near  Bort- 
poor,  he  met  several  men  riding  on  oxeuy  which  seemed  "very 
tolerable  nags,  little  inferior  to  the  common  tattoos  of  the  coun- 
try." At  Moradabad  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
way  in  which  ice  is  made  all  over  upper  India.  A  number  of 
broad  and  very  shallow  earthen  pans  are  placed  on  a  layer  of 
dry  straw,  and  filled  with  water.  In  the  night,  even  the  small 
degree  of  frost  which  is  felt  at  that  town,  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  pans  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice,  which  is  carefully  collected  and 
packed  up.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snowy  mountains,  the 
vegetation  nearly  approaches  to  that  of  Europe.  Raspberries^ 
cranberries,  and  blackberries,  arc  found  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  sides  and  lower  ravines  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  nobld 
silver-fir.  Eagles  are  numerous,  and  very  large  and  formidable. 
They  do  much  injury  to  the  shepherds  and  goatherds,  and 
"sometimes  carry  away  tlie  poor  naked  children  of  the  pea- 
sants." The  Bishop  mentions  one,  shot  by  a  compagnonde  voy- 
agCy  which  measured  thirteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  its  extend- 
ed wings  ;  had  talons  eight  inches  long  ;  and  could  certainly 
have  borne  up  a  well-grown  boy.  This  condor  of  the  mountains, 
he  did  not  doubt  to  be  the  giant  rok  of  the  Arabians,  which  the 
story  of  Sinbad  has  rendered  so  notorious.  The  tiger  is  found 
quite  up  to  the  glaciers,  of  size  and  ferocity  undiminished.  In 
Kemaon,  an  English  resident  tamed  a  hyena,  which  for  several 
years  followed  him  about  like  a  dog.  English  dogs,  impaired  by 
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the  climate  of  the  plains,  improve  in  bulk,  strength,  and  sagaci- 
ty, among  the  mountaineers  ;  and  in  a  winter  or  two  they  ac- 
quire the  same  fine,  short  shawl-wool,  mixed  up  with  their  own 
hair,  which  distinguishes  the  indigenous  animals  of  the  country. 
The  wild  dogs  arc  considerably  larger  and  stronger  than  the  fox, 
which  they  much  resemble :  they  hunt  methodically  in  packs, 
make  dreadful  havoc  among  the  game,  and  attack  and  sometimes 
tear  in  pieces  both  the  lion  and  tiger.  Flying  squirrels  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  colder  and  higher  parts  of  the  woods. 

The  chapter  of  the  first  volume  in  which  the  Bishop  tells  of  his 
sojourn  at  Delhi^  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Emperor  Jlcbar 
Shahj  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  Narrative. 
He  was  deeply  moved  with  the  awful  instance  of  the  instability 
of  human  greatness  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  old  descendant 
of  the  mighty  house  of  Timour,  with  the  idea  of  whom,  under 
the  name  of  the  Great  Moguls  he  associated  in  his  childhood 
all  imaginable  power,  splendour,  and  opulence.  Vanity  qfvanU 
ties,  he  exclaims,  was  surely  never  written  in  more  legible  cha- 
racters, than  on  the  dilapidated  arcades  of  Delhi.  Thus,  Burke, 
in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  (1783,)  was  struck  with 
the  same  dread  lesson  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  fortune, 
and  the  stupendous  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  our  age  of 
wonders.  **  Could  it  be  believed,"  he  asked,  "  when  I  entered 
into  existence,  that  on  this  day  we  should  be  employed  in  dis- 
cussing the  conduct  of  those  British  subjects  who  had  disposed 
of  the  power  and  person  of  the  Great  Mogul !" 

The  ruins  after  ruins,  granite  and  marble,  which  extended  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  the  gate  of  Agra  to  Humaioon's 
tomb,  a  noble  structure  of  granite  inlaid  with  marble,  reminded 
him  of  Caffa  in  the  Crimea,  but  of  Cafia  on  the  scale  of  London, 
^'with  the  wretched  fragments  of  a  magnificence,  such  as  Lon- 
don itself  could  not  boast.''  This  was  the  seat  of  old  Delhi, 
which  was  founded  by  tlie  Patan  kings  on  the  ruins  of  a  still 
larger  Hindoo  city.  Every  one  conversant  with  the  literature  of 
the  last  generation,  must  be  acquainted  with  Dr.  Robertson's 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India^  and  may 
recollect  those  sections  of  the  Appendix,  in  which  he  descants 
upon  the  immense  and  magnificent  edifices  and  excavations  of 
the  Hindoos — ^the  wonders  of  Ellore,  Salsette,  and  Elephan- 
ta — those  stupendous  labours  in  costly  and  skilful  architec- 
ture— gigantic  monuments  of  power  and  taste,  from  which  the 
inference  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  essential  character  of 
perfection  in  this  art,  that  the  people  who  accomplished  tliem 
were  far  advanced  in  scientific  civilization  and  various  refine- 
ment. Since  the  time  of  Robertson,  the  pens  and  pencils  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  travellers  have  conveyed  more  distinct  and  ade- 
quate ideas,  not  only  of  the  principal  fabrics,  but  of  the  manifold 
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dent  hum  of  btisinesB  which  was  going  on  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wretchedneia 
and  fanaticism.  Benares  is,  in  fact,  a  very  industrious  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  j|k 
▼ery  holy  city.  It  is  the  great  mart  where  tlic  shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamon^r 
of  the  south,  and  the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  eastern  provinces,  centre,  and 
it  has  very  considerable  silk,  cotton,  and  fine  woollen  manufactures  of  its  own  ; 
while  English  hardware,  swords,  shields,  and  spears  from  Lucknow  and  Mong- 
hjrr,  and  those  European  luxuries  and  elegancies  which  are  daily  becoming 
more  popular  in  India,  circulate  firom  hence  through  Bundlccund,  Gorruckpoor, 
Nepaul,  and  other  tracts,  which  are  removed  from  the  main  artery  of  the  Gan- 
ges. The  population,  according  to  a  census  made  in  1803,  amounted  to  above 
582,000,  an  enormous  amoimt,  and  whicK  one  should  think  must  have  been  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  it  is  the  nearest  means  wc  have  of  judging,  and  it  certainly  be- 
comes less  improbable  from  the  really  great  size  of  the  town,  and  the  excessively 
crowded  manner  in  which  it  is  built  It  is  well  drained,  and  stands  dry  on  a  high 
rocky  bank  sloping  to  the  river,  to  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  fre- 
quent ablutions  and  great  temperance  of  the  people,  must  be  ascrilied  its  frce- 
oom  from  infectious  diseases.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding  its  crowded  popu- 
lation, it  is  not  an  unhealthy  city  ;  yet  the  only  square  or  open  part  in  it,  is  the 
new  market-place,  constructed  by  the  present  Govemment,  and  about  as  large 
as  the  Peckwatcr  Quadrangle  in  Oxford." 

The  Bishop  had  seen  elsewhere  several  miniatures  painted  by 
the  Hindoo  limner  Lall-jee  of  Patna,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  European  artist^  being  distinguished  by  great  truth 
of  colouring,  as  well  as  softness  and  delicacy.  At  Benares,  por- 
traits by  the  same  artist,  were  shown  to  him,  which  were  evi- 
dently the  works  9f  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  his  profession,  and  who,  probably,  had  never  beheld  an  Ita- 
lian picture.  One  of  the  most  singular  objects  in  this  city,  is  the 
ancient  observatory,  founded  before  the  Mussulman  conquest, 
(A.  D.  1398,)  and  which  is  still  quite  entire.  There  is  a  similar  one 
at  Delhi.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  As- 
tronomy, must  be  aware  of  the  early  and  extraordinary  profici- 
ency of  the  Brahmins  in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  From  the 
observatory,  Heber  proceeded  to  a  temple  of  the  Jains,  a  body 
of  sectaries  who  are  detested  by  the  Hindoos,  and  whose  high 
priest  is  himself  regarded  by  them  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity  I 
One  of  the  distinguishing  superstitions  at  Benares,  is  self-im- 
molation by  drowning.  Every  year,  many  scores  of  pilgrims^ 
from  all  parts  of  India,  go  thither  to  end  their  days  thus,  and 
secure  their  salvation.  They  purchase  two  large  Kedgeree  pots, 
between  which  they  tie  themselves,  and  when  empty,  these  sup- 
port their  weight  in  the  water.  Thus  provided,  they  paddle  in- 
to the  stream,  then  fill  the  pots  with  the  water  which  surrounds 
them,  and  soon  find  the  death  they  seek.  Some  ineffectual  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  prevent  this  practice.  As  the  Bishop 
remarks,  when  men  have  come  several  hundred  miles  to  die,  the^ 
are  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from  the  purpose  by  a  police  offi- 
cer. He  adds  that  all  his  informants  here,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  places  where  he  had  heard  the  question  discussed,  concur- 
red in  the  opinion  that  a  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  with  any  of  the  religious  customs  of  the  country, 
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(the  Suttees  for  example,)  would  be  eagerly  seised  and  urged 
%s  the  first  step  in  a  new  system,  by  all  who  wished  ill  to  the 
British  rule;  and  that,  if  it  did  not  of  itself  occasion  a  rebellion, 
it  would  give  additional  popularity,  and  a  more  plausible  pretext, 
to  the  first  rebellion  which  the  disaffected  might  find  opportu- 
nity for  attempting. 

On  the  way  from  Benares  to  Allahabad,  the  Bishop  ex- 
claims, after  passing  Mirzapoor,  a  city  of  between  2  and  300,000 
inhabitants, — "this  is,  indeed,  a  most  rich  and  striking  land. 
Here,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  200  miles,  along  the  same 
river,  I  have  passed  six  towns,  some  of  them  less  populous  than 
Chester;  two  more  so  than  Birmingham;  and  one,  (Benares,)  more 
so  than  any  city  in  Europe,  except  London  and  Paris ;  and  this 
besides  villages  innumerable !"  He  expected  to  find  the  great 
cities  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  the  Mussulman  no- 
bles ;  but  his  own  observation,  and  the  testimony  of  old  resi- 
dents, led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  them,  in  Central 
India,  had  increased  in  wealth  and  population,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  British  power,  owing  to  the  rise  of  a  new  and 
prosperous  order  from  the  middling  classes.  The  vestiges.of  de- 
cay and  havoc,  the  scattered  fragments  of  marble  palaces,  mosques 
and  villas,  and  of  tanks  and  canals,  belong  to  the  eras  of  the  ruth- 
less irruptions  and  tyranny  of  the  Persians,  Affghans,  and  Ma- 
harattas.  We  find  him,  in  his  Correspondence,  dated  March 
18*^5,  expressing  his  full  belief  that  the  influence  of  Britain  had 
been  honestly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  India,  and  had  pro- 
duced great  good  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  lie  acknow- 
ledges, however,  that  the  British  rule  was  not  generally  popu- 
lar, nor  advancing  towards  popularity.  One  of  the  occurren- 
ces which  he  relates,  to  illustrate  one  of  the  modes  inwhich  the 
natives  make  resistance  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  arbitrary  or 
unlawful  treatment,  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
At  Benares,  government  unadvisedly  imposed  a  house-tax  of 
a  very  invidious  character  both  from  its  amount  and  its  novelty. 
Strong  representations  from  the  magistrates,  produced  no  effect 
at  Calcutta ;  whereupon,  the  whole  population  of  Benares  and 
its  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  sit  *^  Dhurnay^  till  the  griev- 
ance was  redressed.  To  sit  dhurna^  or  mourning,  is  to  remain 
motionless  in  that  posture,  without  food,  and  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, till  the  person  against  whom  it  is  employed,  consents  to 
the  request  preferred ;  and  the  Hindoos  believe  that  whoever  dies 
under  such  a  process,  becomes  a  tormenting  spirit  to  haunt  and 
afflict  his  inflexihie  antagonist.  In  this  instance,'  before  the  go- 
vernment was  in  the  least  apprized  of  the  plan,  above  three  hun^ 
dred  thousand  persons  **  deserted  their  dwellings,  shut  up  their 
shops,  suspended  the  labour  of  their  farms,  forbore  to  light  fires 
or  dress  victuals,  many  of  them  to  eat,  and  sate  down  with  fold- 
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ed  arms  and  drooping  heads,  like  so  many  sheep,  on  the  plain 
which  surrounds  Benares."  The  perplexity  of  the  British  autho^^ 
rities  may  be  imafi^ined.  They  did  not,  however,  yield  to  this 
portentous  expedient  of  fanaticism,  but  drew  a  strong  body  of 
European  troops  from  Dinapoor  and  Gazeepoor,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing cantonment,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  ringleaders  of 
the  assemblage,  of  the  impossibility  that  government  should 
yield  to  demands  so  urged.  At  last,  the  Indian  multitude,  pinch* 
ed  by  hunger  and  drenched  with  rain,  began  to  waver  and  think 
of  changing  their  plan.  They  then  fell  into  dissensions  concern, 
ing  a  substitute;  a  large  number  dropped  off,  and  in  a  few  dp.ys 
the  whole  mass  melted  away.  When  the  black  cloud  had  wl^olly 
disappeared,  the  supreme  government  wisely  repealed  the  tax. 

At  Allahabad,  the  good  Bishop  changed  his  mode  of  travel- 
ling, suitably  to  his  destination,  and  departed  for  C'awopoor^ 
with  an  equipment,  which  he  pleasantly  describes  thus: — 

**  At  length,  on  Thursday  morning  the  30th  of  September,  we  began  ourjoui^ 
tiey,  having  set  off  some  hours  before  our  nuytley  train,  consistinf^  of  twenty-four 
camelfi,  eight  carts  drawn  by  bullocks,  twenty-four  horse-servants,  including 
those  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Mr.  Lushing^on,  ten  ponies,  forty  bearers  ana 
coolies  of  different  descriptions,  twelve  tent -pitchers,  and  a  guard  of  twenty 
sepoys  under  a  native  officer.  The  whimsical  caravan  filed  off  in  state  before 
me ;  my  servants,  all  armed  with  spears,  to  which  many  of  them  had  added,  at 
their  own  cost,  sabres  of  the  longest  growth,  looked,  on  their  little  ponies,  like 
something  between  cossacks  and  sheriff's  javelin-men  ;  my  new  Turkoman 
horse,  still  in  the  costume  of  his  country,  with  his  long  squirrel-like  tail  painted 
red,  and  his  mane  plaiteil  in  love-knots,  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  eat  fire,  or 
perform  some  other  part  in  a  melo-drama ;  while  Mr.  Lushington's  horses,  two 
very  pretty  Arabs,  with  their  tails  docked,  and  their  saddles  English  (*<  Ungri- 
gi")  fashion,  might  have  attracted  notice  in  Hyde-park,  the  Arclideacon's  bug- 
gy and  horse  had  every  appearance  of  issuing  from  the  back  gate  of  a  college  in 
Cambridge  on  a  Sumlay  morning ;  and  lastly  came  some  mounted  gens  d'armci^ 
and  a  sword  and  buckler-man  on  foot,  looking  exactly  like  the  advanced  guard 
of  a  Tartar  army." 

Having  reached  Cawnpoor,  though  not  without  remarkable 
adventures,  he  proceeded  thence  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  so  conspicuous  in  the  British  Indian  annals, 
and  upon  whose  soil  every  thing  flourishes,  that  grows  either  in 
Bengal  or  in  Persia.  He  set  out  on  an  elephant,  and  was  soon 
met  by  a  splendid  retinue  of  elephants  and  horses,  sent  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  party  by  the  monarch  of  Oude,  "the  re- 
fuge of  the  world :" — 

«  While,"  says  the  prelate,  "  I  was  changing  elephants,  a  decent  looking  man 
stepped  up  to  me,  and  begged  to  know  my  name  and  titles  at  full  length,  m  or- 
der, as  he  said,  <  to  make  a  report  of  them  to  the  asylum  of  the  world.  T  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  court  circular,  a  much  more  minute  task, 
and  one  considered  of  far  more  importance  here  than  in  Europe.  Every  thing 
which  occurs  in  Uie  family  of  the  King  himself,  the  Resident,  the  chief  officers 
of  state,  or  any  strangers  of  rank  who  may  arrive,  is  carefully  noted  and  sent, 
round  in  writing.  And  I  was  told  that  the  exact  hour  at  which  I  rose,  the  sort  of 
breakfast  I  ate,  the  visits  1  pud  or  received,  and  the  manner  in  which  1  passed 
my  morning,  would  all  be  detaikd  by  the  King's  chobdanb  f<M^  the  ini'ormation. 
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of  their  master,  whose  own  most  indifTerent  actions,  however*  are  with  equal  fair- 
ness written  down  for  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  British  Resident.*' 

The  account  of  his  residence  at  Luck  now,  of  his  symposiums  and 
discussions  at  ^^the  most  polished  and  splendid  court  in  India," 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  sovereign  and  people,  forms  one  of  the 
precious  portions  of  his  Narrative ;  but  we  can  merely  indicate 
itb  attraction  and  value.  Oude  has  been  the  resort  of  a  host  of 
European  adventurers ;  and  to  exemplify  the  strange  mixture, 
lie  relates  that  he  had  applications  made  to  him  for  charity,  by  a 
Spaniard  from  Lima  in  Peru,  and  a  Silesian  Jew. 

From  Lucknow,  he  went  to  Bareilly.  On  the  route,  he  no- 
ticed some  fields  of  tobacco,  called  by  the  Hindoos  iumbuccoOy 
a  name  evidently  derived,  as  well  as  the  plant  itself,  through  the 
Europeans,  from  America.  One  passage  of  this  part  of  the  Diary, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  as  it  portrays  both  the  country 
and  the  traveller : — 

"  November  13. — We  encamped  in  a  smaller  grove  of  mangoe-trees  than  the 
four  or  five  last  had  been,  but  the  trees  themselves  were  very  noble.  The  chief 
cultivation  round  us  was  cotton.  The  morning  was  positively  cold,  and  the  whole 
scene,  with  the  exercise  of  the  march,  the  picturesque  groups  of  men  and  ani- 
mals round  me, — tlie  bracing  air,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  light  mist  hanging  on 
the  trees,  and  the  glistening  dew,  had  something  at  once  so  Oriental  and  so  Eng- 
lish, I  havi*  seldom  found  any  thing  better  adapted  to  raise  a  man's  animal  spirits, 
and  put  liim  in  good  temper  with  nimself  and  all  the  world.  How  I  wish  those  I 
love  were  with  me  !  How  much  my  wife  would  enjoy  this  sort  of  life, — its  exer- 
cise, its  cleanliness  and  purity  ;  its  constant  occupation,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
comparative  freedom  from  form,  care,  and  vexation  !  At  the  same  time  a  man 
who  is  curious  in  his  eating,  had  better  not  come  here.  Lan\b  and  kid,  (and  we 
get  no  other  flesh,)  most  people  would  soon  tire  of.  The  only  fowls  which  arc 
attainable  are  as  tough  and  lean  as  can  be  desired;  and  the  milk  and  butter  are  ge- 
nerally sc^asoned  with  the  never-failing  condiments  of  Uindostan,  smoke  and  soot. 
The  milk  would  be  veiy  g^od  if  the  people  would  only  milk  the  cow  into  one  of 
our  vessels  instead  of  their  own  ;  but  this  they  generally  refuse  to  do,  and  refuse 
with  nuich  greater  pertinacity  than  those  who  five  near  the  river.  These,  how 
ever,  are  matters  to  whicli  it  is  not  difficult  to  become  reconciled  ;  and  all  the 
more  serious  points  of  warmth,  shade,  cleanliness,  air,  and  water,  are  at  tliis  sea> 
son  no  where  enjoyed  better  than  in  the  spacious  and  well-contrived  tents,  the 
ample  means  of  transport,  the  fine  climate,  and  fertile  regions  of  Northern  Uin- 
dostan." 

We  now  approach,  with  the  Lord  Padre,  the  Himalaya  moun« 
tains,  the  region  in  which,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  is  more 
happy  and  engaging,  than  in  any  other  scene  of  his  peregrina- 
tions. We  could  wish  here,  to  draw  abundantly  pn  his  attractive 
pages,  but  the  use  we  have  made,  and  have  still  to  make 
of  the  book  generally,  restricts  us  to  comparatively  brief  and 
desultory  glances.  We  shall  copy  at  once,  his  first  impressions 
and  principal  notices  of  the  colossal  ridge,  about  which,  as  it 
is  honoured  and  celebrated  by  the  Hindoos  themselves,  we 
would  refer  the  reader,  also,  to  the  "argument"  and  text  of  Sir 
William  Jones'  noble  Hymn  to  Diirga, 

"  We  had  at  Shadee,  a  first  view  of  the  range  of  the  Himalaya,  indistinctly 
f eon  through  the  haze,  but  not  bo  indiitinctly  as  to  conceal  the  general  form  of 
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the  mountainf.  The  nearer  hills  arc  blue,  and  in  outline  and  tints  resemble  pret- 
ty closely,  at  this  diiitance,  those  which  close  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  Above  these 
rose,  what  might,  in  the  present  unfi&vourable  atmosphere,  have  been  taken  for 
clouds,  had  nut  their  seat  been  so  stationary  and  their  outline  so  harsh  and  py- 
ramidical,  the  patriarchs  of  the  continent,  perhaps  the  surviving  ruins  of  a 
former  world,  white  and  glistening  as  alabaster,  and  even  at  this  distance  of, 
probably,  150  miles,  towering  above  the  nearer  and  secondary  range,  as  much  as 
these  Ust  (though  said  to  be  7600  feet  high)  are  above  the  plain  on  wliich  we 
were  standing.  I  felt  intense  dctight  and  awe  in  looking  on  tnem,  but  the  plea- 
sure lasted  not  many  minutes,  the  clouds  closed  in  again,  as  on  the  fairy  castle 
of  St.  John,  and  left  us  but  the  former  gray  cold  horizon,  girding  in  the  green 
plain  of  Rohilcund,  and  broken  only  by  scattered  tufts  of  pcepuland  mangoe- 
trees."  •  •  • 

"  On  leaving  our  encampment  we  forded  the  river  Bhag^l,  and  afterwards, 
once  or  twice,  fell  in,  durmg  our  march,  with  its  windings.  At  last,  soon  after 
the  sun  rose,  and  just  as  we  had  reached  a  small  rising  ground,  tlie  mist  rolled 
away  and  showed  us  ag^n  the  Himalaya,  distinct  and  dark,  with  the  glorious  icy 
mountains,  towering  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  above  the  nearer  range.  There  were 
four  of  these,  the  names  of  three  of  which  my  companion  knew,  Bhadrin&th, 
Kedar,  Nakth,  and  the  peak  above  the  source  of  tlie  Ganges,  the  Meru  of  Hindoo 
fable.  The  fourth,  to  the  extreme  right,  he  did  not  know,  and  I  could  not  fiml 
it  in  Arrowsmith's  map.  Biiadrin&th,  he  told  me,  is  reckoned  tlie  higliest.  »om 
hence,  however,  it  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  four.  Tlut  we  saw  the 
snowy  peaks  at  all,  considering  their  distance,  and  tliat  moimtains  twice  as  higli 
as  Snowdon  intervened,  is  wonderful.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  wis)ie<l  for  my 
wife  to  share  the  sight  with  me.  But  I  thought  of  TaiKlah  aiul  the  Terrai,  and 
ft'lt,  on  recollection,  that  I  shoukl  have  probably  been  in  considerable  uncasi- 
itess,  if  she  and  the  children  had  been  to  pass  the  intervening  inliospitable  coun- 
try. 

**  Sheeshghur  is  a  poor  villa^,  on  a  trifling  elevation  which  is  conspicuous  in 
this  level  country.  It  lias  a  rumous  fort  on  its  summit,  ami  altogether,  with  the 
great  surrounding  flat  and  the  blue  hills  behind  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  some  views 
of  RhydUn.  The  Clwydian  chain,  indeed,  is  not  crowned  by  such  noble  pinna- 
cles as  Bhadrin&tli  and  Gang^tree,  but  1  coidd  not  help  feeling  now,  and  I  felt  it 
still  more  when  I  began  to  attempt  to  commit  the  prospect  to  paper,  that  the 
awe  and  wonder  which  I  experienced  were  of  a  very  complex  character,  and 
greatly  detached  from  the  simple  act  of  \'ision.  The  eye  is,  by  itself,  and  with- 
out some  objects  to  form  a  comparison,  unable  to  judge  of  such  heights  at  such 
a  distance.  Cameth  Llewellyn  and  Snowdon,  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  make, 
really,  as  good  a  picture  as  the  mountains  now  before  mc  ;  and  the  reason  that 
I  am  so  much  more  impressed  with  the  present  view,  is  partly  the  mysterious 
idea  of  awful  and  inaccessible  remoteness  attached  to  the  Indian  Caucasus  the 
centre  of  earth, 

*<IU  Altar,  and  its  Cradle,  and  its  Throne  ;'* 

and  still  more  the  knowledge  derived  from  books,  that  the  objects  now  before 
me  are  really  among  the  greatest  earthly  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator's  hands. 


Himalaya.  l^Ir.  Boulderson  was  on  a  similar  one  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
hills  some  years  before.  He  was  equipped  for  the  journey  with  alone  spear,  had 
his  gun,  a  double-barreUed  one,  loaded  with  ball  and  shot,  carried  close  to  him, 
and  two  men  with  matchlocks  who  seemed  his  usual  attendants.  By  his  advice  1 
had  my  pistols,  and  he  also  lent  roe  a  double-barrelled  gun,  saying,  we  might  sec 
tigers.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  mufes  and  cooties  started,  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  as  it  began  to  dawn,  a  night  march  being  not  very  safe 
amid  these  mountains,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  being  of  itself  a  sufficient 
HKitive  to  see  all  which  waa  to  be  aeen.    The  road  was,  certainlyy  lafficiently 
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:>tecp  and  nifcg^d*  and,  particularly  when. intersected  by  torrents,  I  do  not  think 
it  was  passable  by  horses  accustomed  only  to  the  plain.  I  was  myself  surprised 
to  see  how  dexterously  our  ponies  picked  their  way  over  laive  rolling  pebbles 
and  broken  fragments  of  rock,  how  firmly  they  planted  their  feet,  and  with  how 
little  distress  they  conijuered  some  of  the  steepest  ascents  I  ever  climbed.  The 
country  as  we  advanced,  became  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic.  It  remind- 
ed me  most  of  Norway,  but  had  the  advantage  of  round-topped  trees,  instead  of 
the  unvaried  spear-like  outline  of  the  pine.  It  would  have  been  like  some  parts 
of  Wales,  had  not  the  hills  and  precipices  been  much  higher,  and  the  valleys^ 
or  rather  dells,  narrower  and  more  savage.  We  could  seldom,  from  the  range 
on  which  the  road  ran,  see  to  the  bottom  of  any  of  them,  and  only  heard  the 
i-oar  and  inish  of  the  river  which  we  had  left,  and  which  the  torrents  which  foam- 
ed across  our  path  were  hastening  to  join."  •  •  • 

"  November  25. — This  morning  we  began  to  pack  by  four  o'clock,  but  owing 
to  the  restiveness  of  the  mules  and  the  clumsiness  of  the  people,  divers  ac- 
cidents occurred,  the  most  serious  of  which  was  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  pe- 
tarralis.  At  length  we  got  off,  and  after  coasting  the  lake  for  one  mile,  went  for 
about  thirteen  more  by  a  most  steep  and  rugged  road,  over  tlie  neck  of  mount  Gmi- 
ghur,  through  a  succession  of  glens,  forests,  and  views  of  tlie  most  sublime  and 
beautiful  description.  I  never  saw  such  ])rospects  before,  and  had  formed  no 
adequate  idea  of  such.  My  attention  was  completely  strained,  and  my  eyes  fill- 
ed with  tears ;  every  thing  around  was  so  wild  and  magnificent,  that  man  ap- 
peared as  nothing,  and  I  felt  myself  as  if  climbing  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  God's 
great  temple.  The  trees,  as  we  advanced,  were  in  a  large  proportion  fir  and  ce- 
dar, but  many  were  ilex,  and  to  my  surprise  I  still  saw,  even  in  these  Alpine 
tracts  many  venerable  peepul  trees,  on  wliich  the  white  monkeys  were* playing 
their  gambols."  •  •  • 

*<  Nundidevi,  the  highest  peak  in  the  world,  is  stated  to  be  no  less  than  25,689 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  four  thousand  feet  and  upwards  higher  than  Chimborazo, 
Bhadrinath  and  Kedaniath  are  merely  two  ends  of  the  same  mountain,  its  height 
is  22,300  feet  The  peak  which  the  chuprassees  called  Mem,  is  properly  Su- 
roeru,  as  distinguished,  by  the  modem  Pundits  at  least,  from  the  celestial  and 
fabulous  one.  It  is  reallv,  however,  pretty  near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and 
about  23,000  feet  higli,  tliough  the  three  great  peaks  of  St.  George,  St.  Andre w» 
and  St.  Patrick,  whence  the  Ganges  really  flows,  are  from  this  point  obscured  by 
the  intervening  rid^  of  Kedamath.  Kedani&th,  Gungothee,  Sumeru,  and  Nun- 
didevi, are  all  withni  the  British  territory,  and  Mr.  Traill  has  been  to  the  nortb- 
wanl  of  them,  though  the  peaks  themselves  have  never  been  scaled.  Nundide- 
vi is,  as  the  crow  flies,  foity  miles  from  Almorah,  but  following  the  winding  of 
the  only  accessible  road,  it  is  eight  or  nine  days  march."        •         •         • 

*<  We  encamped  near  a  village  named  Pruny,  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  rocky 
pasture-ground,  situated  between  the  two  peaks  of  a  lof^y  mountain,  and  sur- 
roimded  on  every  side  by  a  forest  of  fir  and  cedar-trees.  At  a  little  distance 
fi*om  our  tents,  some  people  who  had  been  sent  on  by  Mr.  Traill  to  prepare  the 
Zemindars  to  afford  the  necessary  supplies,  had  constructed  a  sort  of  bower  or 
wigwam  of  pine  branches  for  the  use  of  our  followers.  Nothing  could  be  ruder 
tlian  these  leafy  screens ;  but  with  plenty  of  straw,  a  blazing  fire,  and  sheltered 
situation,  they  seemed  to  satisfy  our  people ;  nor  could  I  help  noticing  that, 
though  we  were  now  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  freezinir 
ill  tlie  shade  almost  all  day,  the  sepoys,  soon  after  their  arrival,  stripped  ofrall 
their  clotlies,  but  their  waist-clothes,  went  to  wash  themselves  as  UMial  in  the 
brook,  and  remained  naked  all  day  till  the  sun  was 'actually  setting;  so  little  rea- 
son have  we  for  accusing  these  people  of  effeminacy  or  softness,  even  in  circum- 
stances most  at  variance  with  their  general  liabits  and  sensations.  1  myself 
though  I  liad  a  good  blanket,  quilt,  and  cloak,  was  so  cold  at  night  that  I  could 
hardly  sleep.  My  tent,  indeed,  was  small  and  thin,  and  scarcely  afforded  more 
shelter  than  the  pine-boughs,  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  fire  and  no 
neighbours  to  keep  me  warm.  The  water  in  the  basin  was  fh)zen  as  hard  and 
thick  as  it  mig^t  have  been,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  England,  to  the 
great  astonishment  and  delight  of  my  Calcutta  servanty  who  had  never  seen  such 
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a  cake  of  ice  before*  and,  I  believe,  mncerely  regretted  that  lie  could  not  cany 
it  back  to  Calcutta  as  a  curionty. 

'*  The  reflection  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  snowy  mountains  was  extremely 
beautiful.  One  of  the  peaks  of  Nundidevi  was,  for  a  considerable  time  together, 
a  perfect  rose-colour.  We  had  also  a  magnificent  echo  near  our  encampment, 
which  answered  with  remarkable  distinctness,  and  great  power  and  mellowness, 
all  the  different  light  infantry  sisals  on  the  bugle  of  Sir  Robert  Colquhoun's 
rangers,  which  he  had  brought  with  him." 

A  letter  to  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  Correspondence,  furnishefl 
also  an  eloquent  description  of  these  mountains,  and  the  sentiments 
they  excited.  Many  incidents  and  traits  are  detailed,  which 
tempt  us  strongly,  but  we  resist — chiefly  in  order  to  make  room 
for  one  transaction — a  truly  humane,  pacific,  and  mitred  dignita- 
ry of  the  Church  engaged  in  a  tiger-hunt,  which  is  well  related 
by  himself,  as  follows  : — 

<'  At  Kulleanpoor,  the  yotmg  Raja  Gourman  Singh,  mentioned,  in  the  course 
•f  conversation,  that  there  was  a  tiger  in  an  adjoining  tope,  which  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  mischief,  that  he  should  have  gone  af^er  it  himself  iiad  he  not  been 
Hi,  and  had  he  not  thought  that  it  would  be  a  fine  diversion  for  Mr.  Donlderson, 
the  collector  of  the  district,  and  me.  I  told  him  I  was  no  sportsman,  but  Mr. 
Boulderson's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  name  of  tiger,  and  he  expressed  great  anxiety 
to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  tiie  afternoon.  Under  such  circumstances,  1  did  not 
like  to  deprive  him  of  his  sport,  as  he  woulrl  not  leave  me  by  myself,  and  went* 
though  with  no  intention  of  being  more  than  a  spectator.  Mr.  Roulderson,  how- 
ever, advised  me  to  load  my  pistols  for  the  sake  of  defence,  and  lent  me  a  vcr}- 
fine  double-barrelled  gun  for  the  same  purpose.  We  set  out  a  little  after  three 
on  our  elepliants,  with  a  servant  behind  each  howdah  carrying  a  large  chatta, 
which,  however,  was  almost  needless.  The  Raja,  in  spite  of  his  fever,  made  hi» 
appearance  too,  saying  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  left  behind.  A  number  of 
people,  on  foot  and  horseback,  attended  from  our  own  camp  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  and  the  same  sort  of  interest  and  delight  was  evidently  excited 
which  nught  be  produced  in  England  by  a  great  coursing  party.  The  Raja  was 
on  a  littfe  female  elephant,  harclly  bigger  than  the  Uurliam  ox,  and  almost  as 
shaggy  as  a  poodle.  She  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  wo<k1,  where  they  are 
generally,  though  not  always,  of  a  smaller  size  than  tliOi>e  of  Bengal  and  Chitta- 

g)ng.  He  sat  in  a  low  howdah,  with  two  or  three  guns  Ruiged  beside  him,  ready 
r  action.  Mr.  Boulderson  had  also  a  formidable  apparatus  of  muskets  and  fowl- 
ing-pieces, projecting  over  his  mohout's  head.  We  rode  about  two  miles  acroai^ 
a  plain  covered  with  long  jungly  grass,  which  very  much  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
country  near  the  Cuban.  Quails  and  wild  fowl  ruse  in  great  numbers,  and  beau- 
tiful antelopes  were  seen  scudding  away  in  all  directions. 

<<  At  last  we  came  to  a  deeper  and  more  marshy  g^und,  which  lay  a  little  be- 
fore tlie  tope  pointed  out  to  us ;  and  while  Mr.  Boulderson  was  doubting  whe- 
ther we  should  pass  through  it,  or  skirt  it,  some  country  people  came  running  to 
say  that  the  tiger  had  been  tracked  there  that  morning.  We  tliercfurc  went  in, 
keeping  line  as  if  we  had  been  beating  for  a  hare,  through  grass  so  high  that  it 
reached  up  to  the  howilah  of  my  elephant  though  a  tall  one,  and  almost  hid  the 
Ruja  entirely.  We  liad  not  gone  far  before  a  very  large  animal  of  the  deer  kind 
sprang  up  just  before  me,  larger  than  a  stag,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  with 
spreading,  but  not  palmated  horns.  Mr.  BouKlcrs(m  said  it  was  a  '  mohr,'  a  spe* 
cics  of  elk  (  that  this  was  a  young  one,  but  that  they  sometimes  grew  to  an  im- 
mense size,  so  that  he  had  stood  upiight  between  the  tips  of  their  horns.  He 
could  have  shot  it,  but  did  not  like  to  hre  at  present,  and  said  it  was,  af\er  all,  a 
pity  to  meddle  with  such  harmless  animals.  The  mohr  accordingly  ran  off  un- 
molested,  rising  with  splendid  bounds  up  to  the  ven'  to[>  of  the  high  jungle,  so 
that  his  whole  body  and  limbs  were  seen  from  time  -to  time  above  it.  A  little 
further,  another  rose»  which  Mr.  Boulderson  said  was  the  female  ;  of  her  1  had 
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but  an  imperfect  view.  The  sight  of  these  curious  animals  had  already,  how- 
ever, well  repaid  my  coming  out ;  and  from  the  animation  and  eagerness  of  eveij 
body  round  me,  the  anxiety  with  which  my  companions  looked  for  every  wav- 
ing of  the  jungle-grass,  and  the  continued  calling  and  shouting  of  the  horse  and 
foot  behind  us,  it  was  impossible  not  to  catch  the  contagion  c^  interest  and  en- 
terprise. 

«  At  last  the  elephants  all  drew  up  their  trunks  into  the  air,  began  to  roar, 
and  stamp  violently  with  their  fore  feet,  the  llaja's  little  elephant  turned  short 
round,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  mohout  could  say  or  do,  took  up  her  post,  to  the 
Raja's  great  annoyance,  .close  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Boulderson.  The  other  three 
(for  one  of  my  baggage  elephants  had  come  out  too,  the  mohout,  thoug[h  unarm- 
ed, not  caring  to  miss  the  show)  went  on  slowly  but  boldly,  with  their  trunks 
raised,  their  ears  expanded,  and  their  sagacious  little  eyes  bent  intently  forward. 
*  We  arc  close  upon  him,'  said  Mr.  Boulderson,  '  fire  where  you  see  the  long 
grass  shake,  if  he  rises  before  you.' — *Tust  at  that  moment  my  elephant  stamped 
again  violently.  <  There,  there,'  cried  the  mohout,  *  I  saw  his  head  !'  A  short 
roar,  or  rather  loud  growl,  followed,  and  I  saw  immediately  before  my  elephant's 
head  the  motion  of  some  large  animal  stealing  away  through  the  grass.  1  fired 
as  directed,  and,  a  moment  after,  seeing  the  motion  still  more  plainly,  fired  the 
second  barrel.  Another  short  growl  followed,  the  motion  was  immediately  (j^uick- 
ened,  and  was  soon  lost  in  tlie  more  distant  jungle.  Mr.  Boulderson  said,  'I 
should  not  wonder  if  you  hit  him  that  last  time  ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  drive  him 
out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I  will  take  care  of  him.'  In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the 
crowd  of  horse  and  foot  spectators  at  the  jungle  side,  bcgfan  to  run  off  in  all  di- 
rections. We  went  on  the  place,  but  found  it  was  a  &1se  alarm,  and,  in  fact,  we 
had  seen  all  we  were  to  see  of  him,  and  went  twice  more  through  the  jungle  in 
vain.  A  large  extent  of  high  grass  stretched  out  in  one  direction,  and  this  we 
had  now  not  sufficient  day -light  to  explore.  In  fact,  that  the  animal  so  near  me 
was  a  tiger  at  all,  I  have  no  evidence  but  its  g^wl,  Mr.  Boulderson's  belief,  the 
assertion  of  the  mohout,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest,  the 
alarm  expressed  by  the  elephants.  1  could  not  help  feeling  some  apnrehensioii 
that  my  firing  had  robbed  Mr.  Boulderson  of  his  shot,  but  he  assured  me  that  I 
was  quite  in  nile  ;  that  in  such  sport  no  courtesies  could  be  observed,  and  that 
the  animal  in  fact  rose  before  me,  but  that  he  should  himself  have  fired  without 
scruple  if  he  had  seen  the  rustle  of  the  grass  in  time.  Thus  ended  my  first,  and 
probably  my  last  essay,  in  the  <  field-sports'  of  India,  in  which  I  am  much  miA- 
taken,  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Boulderson  said,  if  I  harmed  any  living  crea- 
ture. 

<*I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson,  in  our  return,  wlietlicr  tiger  hunting  was  generally 
of  this  kind,  which  I  could  not  help  comparing  to  that  chase  of  bubbles  which 
onables  us  in  England  to  pursue  an  otter.  In  a  jungle,  he  answered,  it  muat  al- 
ways be  pretty  much  the  same,  inasmuch  as,  except  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, or  when  a  tiger  felt  himself  severely  wounded,  and  was  roused  t# 
revenge  by  despair,  his  aim  was  to  remain  concealed,  and  to  make  off  as  quietly 
as  possible.  It  was  after  he  had  bi'oken  co%'er,  or  when  he  found  himself  in  a  situ- 
ntion  so  as  to  be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious  part  of  the  spoil  bcg^n,  in  which 
case  he  attacked  his  enemies  boldly,  and  always  died  fighting.  He  added,  that 
tlie  lion,  though  nut  so  large  or  swift  an  animal  as  the  tiger,  was  generally  strongs 
•-r  and  more  courageous.  Those  which  have  been  killed  in  India,  instead  of  run- 
ning away  when  pursued  through  a  jungle,  seldom  seem  to  think  its  cover  ne- 
cessary at  all.  When  they  see  their  enemies  approaching,  they  spring  out  to 
niett  tticin,  open-mouthed,  in  the  plain,  like  the  boldest  of  all  animals,  a  mastiff 
liug.  They  are  thus  generally  shot  with  very  little  trouble,  but  if  th^  are  miss- 
ed or  only  sliglitly  \^ounded,  they  arc  truly  formidable  enemies,  liioiigli  not 
swift,  they  leap  with  vast  strength  and  violence,  and  their  laive  heada^  immense 
f)aws,  und  the  great  weight  of  their  body  forwards,  oflen  enable  them  to  spring 
on  the  iu^ad  of  the  largest  elephants,  and  foirly  pull  them  down  to  the  grouml, 
rid<:ra  and  all.  When  a  tiger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the  latter  is  generally  able 
to  bhakc  him  off  under  his  feet,  and  then  wo  be  to  him  !  Hie  elephant  eitlier 
ki4pels  on  him  anrl  mrslics  him  at  once,  or  giveK  him  a  kick  which  breaks  hfflf 
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his  ribs,  and  sends  him  flying  perhaps  twenty  paces.  The  elephants,  how- 
ever, are  of^en  dreadfully  torn,  and  a  large  old  tiger  sometimes  clings  too  fast  to 
be  thus  dealt  with.  In  this  case,  it  often  happens  that  the  elephant  lnmselffalls» 
from  pain  or  from  the  hope  of  rolling  on  his  enemy,  and  the  people  on  his  back 
are  in  very  considerable  danger  botli  from  friends  and  foes,  tor  Mr.  Bouldcrson 
said  the  scratch  of  a  tiger  was  sometimes  venomous,  as  that  of  a  cat  is  said  to 
be.  But  this  did  not  often  happen,  and  in  general  persons  wounded  by  his  teeth 
or  claws,  if  not  killed  outright,  recovered  easily  enough." 

A  mendicant  109  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Bishop^s 
tent  The  country  people  and  his  Gcntoo  servants  remarked, 
<*  He  must  have  been  a  good  man,  to  be  allowed  to  live  so 
long."  In  the  finest  and  healthiest  climates  of  India,  the  age  of 
man  seldom  exceeds  seventy.  In  the  mountains,  some  beautiful 
lemons  and  some  young  potatoes,  both  the  produce  of  a  garden, 
were  placed  before  the  Bishop.  The  potatoes  introduced  by  the 
English,  were  much  liked  by  the  mountaineers,  and  becoming 
very  common.  Our  prelate  was  the  first  Protestant  minister  who 
preached,  and  administered  the  sacrament,  in  the  celebrated  Hi- 
malaya region.  At  Mecrut,  he  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 
two  of  his  own  hymns  sung  better  than  he  had  ever  heard  them 
in  a  church  before  ;  and  be  adds  to  his  note  of  this  circumstance, 
another  as  remarkable  ;  .that  one  of  the  earliest,  the  largest,  and 
the  handsomest  churches  in  India,  should  l>c  found  in  so  remote 
a  situation,  and  in  sight  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Near  Bort- 
poor,  he  met  several  men  riding  on  oxen^  which  seemed  **  very 
tolerable  nags,  little  inferior  to  the  common  tattoos  of  the  coun- 
try." At  Moradabad  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
way  in  which  ice  is  made  all  over  upper  India.  A  number  of 
broad  and  very  shallow  earthen  pans  are  pi  need  on  a  layer  of 
dry  straw,  and  filled  with  water.  In  the  night,  even  the  small 
degree  of  frost  which  is  felt  at  that  town,  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  pans  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice,  which  is  carefully  collected  and 
packed  up.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snowy  mountains,  the 
vegetation  nearly  approaches  to  that  of  Europe.  Raspberries^ 
cranberries,  and  blackberries,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  sides  and  lower  ravines  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  nobld 
silver-fir.  Eagles  are  numerous,  and  very  large  and  formidable. 
They  do  much  injury  to  the  shepherds  and  goatherds,  and 
<<  sometimes  carry  away  the  poor  naked  children  of  the  pea- 
sants." The  Bishop  mentions  one,  shot  by  a  compagnonde  voy- 
age^ which  measured  thirteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  its  extend- 
ed wings ;  had  talons  eight  inches  long  ;  and  could  certainly 
have  borne  up  a  well-grown  boy.  This  condor  of  the  mountains, 
he  did  not  doubt  to  be  the  giant  rok  of  the  Arabians,  which  the 
story  of  Sinbad  has  rendered  so  notorious.  The  tiger  is  found 
quite  up  to  the  glaciers,  of  size  and  ferocity  undiminished.  In 
Keiuaon,  an  English  resident  tamed  a  hyena,  which  for  several 
years  followed  him  about  like  a  dog.  English  dogs,  impaired  by 
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the  climate  of  the  plains,  improve  in  bulky  strength,  and  sagaci- 
ty, among  the  mountaineers  ;  and  in  a  winter  or  two  they  ac- 
quire the  same  fine,  short  shawl-wool,  mixed  up  with  their  own 
hair,  which  distinguishes  the  indigenous  animals  of  the  country. 
The  wild  dogs  arc  considerably  larger  and  stronger  than  the  fox, 
which  they  much  resemble :  they  hunt  methodically  in  packs, 
make  dreadful  havoc  among  the  game,  and  attack  and  sometimes 
tear  in  pieces  both  the  lion  and  tiger.  Flying  squirrels  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  colder  and  higher  parts  of  the  woods. 

The  chapter  of  the  first  volume  in  which  the  Bishop  tells  of  his 
sojourn  at  Delhi^  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Emperor  Jlcbar 
Shahy  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  Narrative. 
He  was  deeply  moved  with  the  awful  instance  of  the  instability 
of  human  greatness  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  old  descendant 
of  the  mighty  house  of  Timour,  with  the  idea  of  whom,  under 
the  name  of  the  Great  Mogulj  he  associated  in  his  childhood 
all  imaginable  power,  splendour,  and  opulence.  Vanity  qfvanU 
tieSy  he  exclaims,  was  surely  never  written  in  more  legible  cha- 
racters, than  on  the  dilapidated  arcades  of  Delhi.  Thus,  Burke, 
in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  (1783,)  was  struck  with 
the  same  dread  lesson  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  fortune, 
and  the  stupendous  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  our  age  of 
wonders.  **  Could  it  be  believed,"  he  asked,  <<  when  I  entered 
into  existence,  that  on  this  day  we  should  be  employed  in  dis- 
cussing the  conduct  of  those  British  subjects  who  had  disposed 
of  the  power  and  person  of  the  Great  Mogul  !" 

The  ruins  after  ruins,  granite  and  marble,  which  extended  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  the  gate  of  Agra  to  Humaioon's 
tomb,  a  noble  structure  of  granite  inlaid  with  marble,  reminded 
him  of  Caffa  in  the  Crimea,  but  of  Cafia  on  the  scale  of  London, 
"with  the  wretched  fragments  of  a  magnificence,  such  as  Lon- 
don itself  could  not  boast."  This  was  the  seat  of  old  Delhi, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Patau  kings  on  the  ruins  of  a  still 
larger  Hindoo  city.  Every  one  conversant  with  the  literature  of 
the  last  generation,  must  be  acquainted  with  Dr.  Robertson's 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India^  and  may 
recollect  those  sections  of  the  Appendix,  in  which  he  descants 
upon  the  immense  and  magnificent  edifices  and  excavations  of 
the  Hindoos — the  wonders  of  Ellore,  Salsette,  and  Elephan- 
ta — those  stupendous  labours  in  costly  and  skilful  architec- 
ture— gigantic  monuments  of  power  and  taste,  from  which  the 
inference  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  essential  character  of 
perfection  in  this  art,  that  the  people  who  accomplished  them 
were  far  advanced  in  scientific  civilization  and  various  refine- 
ment Since  the  time  of  Robertson,  the  pens  and  pencils  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  travellers  have  conveyed  more  distinct  and  ade- 
quate ideas,  not  only  of  the  principal  fabrics,  but  of  the  manifold 
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and  delicate  sculpture,  and  exquisite  minuteness  of  ornament  and 
finish,  by  which  they  and  the  conceptions  and  resources  of  the 
architects  are  exalted  in  the  estimation  of  all  reflecting  observ- 
ers. The  testimony  of  Bishop  Heber  on  this  head,  a  witness  of 
the  warmest  fancy  and  most  cultivated  eye,  who  had  surveyed  the 
noblest  architectural  works  of  which  Europe  can  boast,  deserves 
to  be  quoted  in  some  detail,  and  we  shall  therefore  cull  irregular- 
ly a  few  of  his  statements,  touching  as  they  do  the  curious  ques- 
tion of  the  antiquity  and  height  of  Indian  civilization.  The  Cut- 
tab  M inar  at  Delhi,  he  pronounces  the  finest  tower  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  remaining  great  arches  of  the  principal  mosque,  as 
fine  in  their  way  as  any  of  the  details  of  York  Minster.  The 
Patans  ^'  built  like  giants,  and  finished  their  work  like  jewel- 
lers."  The  imperial  palace,  raised  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
<<far  surpasses  the  Kremlin.^'  With  the  quadrangle  of  the  large 
mosque  at  Futtehpoor,  he  could  say  that  there  was  no  quadran- 
gle, either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  fit  to  be  compared,  whether 
as  to  size,  majestic  proportions,  or  beauty  of  architecture. 
Speaking  of  Umeer,  the  palace  and  castle  at  Jyepoor,  he  o}> 
serves: — <<  For  varied  and  picturesque  efiect,  for  richness  of 
carving,  for  wild  beauty  of  situation,  for  the  number  and  singular- 
ity of  the  apartments,  and  the  strangeness  of  finding  such  a  build- 
ing in  such  a  place  and  country,  I  am  able  to  compare  nothing  with 
Umeer."  The  castle  of  Joudpoor,  <<the  palace  of  a  petty  Raja  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  salt-desert,"  is  in  many  respects  fully 
equal  to  Windsor.  In  the  Correspondence,  he  refers  to  the  ar- 
chitectural works  on  the  verge  of  the  western  desert,  as  surpass- 
ing all  which  he  had  seen  of  Windsor,  or  the  Kremlin,  or  heard 
of  the  Alhambra.  He  celebrates  the  Hindoo  ancient  buildings 
for  solidity  and  solemnity,  and  a  richness  of  ornament  so  well 
managed  as  not  to  interfere  with  solemnity,  and  quite  diflerent 
from  the  airy  and  gaudy  style  of  the  Chinese.  Again  ;  he  writes 
from  Guzerat,  to  Mr.  Wilmot — "In  the  yet  remaining  specimen 
of  oriental  pomp  at  Lucknow,  in  thc-decayed,  but  most  striking 
and  romantic  magnificence  of  Delhi,  and  in  the  Tahe-Mahal  of 
Agra,  (doubtless  one  of  the  most  beautiful  builclings  in  the 
world,)  there  is  almost  enough,  even  of  themselves,  to  make  it 
worth  a  man's  while  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans." 

If  wef  had  space  for  the  purpose,  we  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to 
make  as  free  with  the  singularly  curious  and  instructive  details 
of  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  Narrative,  as  we  have  done  witli 
the  first  Jyepoor  is  a  scene  of  extraordinary  character  and  anec- 
dote, and  romantic  pictures,  to  which  the  Bishop  has  done  full 
justice.  We  must  leap,  however,  at  once  to  the  country  of  Ban- 
swarra,  stopping  there  only  to  note  that  the  abominable  custom 
of  murdering  the  greater  part  of  their  female  infants,  still  pre- 
vails. We  shall  cite  a  part  of  the  Bishop's  text  on  this  subject : — 
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"  This  cruel  and  most  unnatural  sacrifice  it  has  long  been  the  endeavour  of 
the  British  government  to  induce  its  vassals  and  allies  to  abandon.  Major  Walk- 
er, when  Resident  at  Paroda,  thought  he  had  succeeded  with  the  greater  part 
of  them,  but  it  is  believed  by  most  officers  on  this  side  of  tlie  country,  that  the 
number  saved  was  vcr\'  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  victims.  Unhappily 

Eride,  poverty,  and  avarice  are  in  leagtie  with  superstition  to  perpetuate  these 
orrors.  It  is  a  disgrace  for  a  noble  family  to  have  a  daughter  unmarried,  and 
still  worse  to  marry  her  to  a  |i%r8on  of  inferior  birth,  while  they  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  inclination  io  pay  such  portions  as  a  person  of  their  own  rank 
would  expect  to  receive  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  a  child  is 
believed,  surely  with  truth,  to  be  acceptable  to  *  the  evil  powers,'  and  the  fact 
is  certain,  that,  though  the  high-bom  Rajpoots  have  many  sons,  very  few  daugh- 
ters are  ever  found  in  their  palaces,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  any  particular 
instance  of  mtuxler,  or  to  know  the  way  in  which  the  victims  are  disposed  of. 
The  common  story  of  the  countr)',  and  probably  the  true  one,  for  it  is  a  point  on 
vhich,  except  with  the  English,  no  mystety  is  likely  to  be  observed,  is  that  a 
large  vessel  of  milk  is  set  in  the  chamber  of  Uie  lying-in  woman,  and  the  infant, 
if  a  girl,  immediately  plunged  into  it.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  however,  who  sup])oses 
the  practice  to  be  on  the  decline,  was  told  that  a  pill  of  opium  was  usually  given. 
Through  the  influence  of  l^lajor  Walker,  it  is  certain  that  many  children  were 
spared,  and  previous  to  his  departure  from  Guzerat,  he  received  tlie  most  affect- 
ing compliment  which  a  good  man  could  receive,  in  being  welcomed  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  on  some  public  occasion,  by  a  procession  of  girls  of  high  rank, 
who  owed  their  lives  to  him,  and  who  came  to  kiss  his  clothes  and  throw  wreaths 
of  flowers  over  him  as  their  deliverer  and  second  father.  Since  that  time, 
however,  things  have  gone  on  very  much  in  the  old  train,  and  tlie  answers  made 
by  the  chiefs  to  any  remonstrances  of  the  British  officers  is,  *Pay  our  daughters' 
marriage  portion,  and  they  shall  live  !'  Yet  these  very  men,  rather  than  strike  a 
cow,  would  submit  to  the  cruellest  martyrdom.  Never  may  my  dear  wife  and 
daughters  foiget  how  much  their  sex  is  indebted  to  Christianity  !" 

Bombay  and  its  dependencies  were  extensive  and  fruitful  fields 
of  observation,  upon  which  the  Bishop  entered  with  undiminished 
zeal  and  intelligence  ;  and  likewise  Ceylon,  the  journal  of  his 
tour  in  which,  (written  by  his  accomplished  widow,)  forms  a 
most  interesting  chapter.  The  Visitation  to  Madras,  has  the  same 
attractive  and  edifying  qualities.  It  was  in  that  presidency,  as 
we  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  our  article,  that  this  almost  iu- 
comparable  personage,  was  destined  to  finish  his  earthly  career. 
We  extract  the  subjoined  account  of  his  death,  from  an  elegant 
and  tender  biographical  sketch,  contained  in  the  seventieth  num- 
ber of  the  London  Quarterly  Review  : — 

«  On  Good  Friday,  he  preached  at  Combaconum,  on  the  crucifixion ;  and  Ofi 
Easter  Sunday,  at  Tanjore,  on  the  resurrection.  The  day  following  he  held  a 
confirmation  at  the  same  place ;  and  in  the  evening  delivered  an  address  to  the 
assembled  missionaries,  as  he  stood  near  the  grave  of  Schwartz,  a  name  which  he 
had  ever  venerated,    lie  arrived  at  Trichinopoly  on  tlie  Ist  of  April,  1827." 

<*  Next  day  being  Sunday,  he  again  preached  and  confirmed,  a  rite  which  he 
administered  once  more  on  Monday  morning  in  the  Fort  Church.  He  returned 
home  to  breakfast ;  but  before  sitting  down,  took  a  cold  bath,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  two  preceding  days.  His  attendant,  thinking  tliat  he  staid  more  than  the 
usual  time,  entered  the  apartment,  and  found  the  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter,  with  the  face  downwards.  The  usual  restoratives  of  bleeding,  friction  and  in- 
flating the  lungs,  were  instantly  tried,  but  life  was  gone,  and,  on  opening  the 
head,  it  was  discovei'ed  that  a  vessel  had  burst  on  the  brain,  in  consequence,  ai 
the  medical  men  agi*eed,  of  the  sudden  plunge  into  the  water  whilst  he  was 
warm  and  exliausted.    His  remains  were  deposited^  with  every  mark  of  respect 
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ment  the  increase  of  the  half-caste  population,  as  a  g^reat  scSurce  of  present  mis* 
chief  and  future  danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony. 

Scarcely  any  children  brought  up  in  Bengal,  either  high  or  low,  speak  any. 
thing  even  with  their  parents,  but  the  broken  Hindostanee  and  vulgar  Bengalee, 
which  they  learn  from  their  nurses.  The  language  spoken  by  tlie  common  peo- 
ple is  Hindostanee,  of  a  very  corrupt  kind.  The  good  *  Oordoo'  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  army  and  courts  of  justice.  When  a  person  under  examination  once 
answered  in  it  with  unusual  fluency  and  propriety,  Mr.  Melville's  native  chief 
officer  said,  with  a  sagacious  nod,  *That  fellow  talks  good  Oordoo!  He  has 
been  in  prison  before  to-day!'  All  legal  writing^  recorcU,  &c.  are  in  Persian,  a 
rule  which  Mr.  Melville  tliinks  good.  Persian  holding  in  India  the  place  of  LAtiii 
in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  higher  officers  of  the  courts 
are  educated  persons.  Persian  is,  as  a  lang^tage,  so  much  superior  in  clearness 
and  brevity  to  Hindostanee,  that  business  is  greatly  facilitated  by  employing  it ; 
and  since  even  Oordoo  itself  is  unintelligible  toa  g^at  part  of  the  Hindoos,  there 
is  no  particular  reason  for  preferring  it  to  the  more  polished  lang^iage. 

The  Indians  feel  a  g^at  admiration  for  corpulency,  and  frequently  contract 
liver  complaints  by  their  anxiety  to  fatten  themselves. 

We  did  not  conquer  the  Hindoos,  but  found  them  conquered ;  their  previous 
rulers  were  as  much  strangers  to  their  blood  and  their  religion  as  we  are,  and 
tliey  were  notoiioualy  far  more  oppressive  masters  than  we  have  ever  shown  our- 
selvesk 

All  persons  experienced  in  this  climate,  deny  that  any  of  the  country  fevers 
are  contagious.  During  a  g^rcat  part  of  the  year,  the  climate  is  sufficiently 
disag^eable  ;  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
house  from  soon  after  sunrise  to  a  little  before  sunset,  at  the  peril  of  a  fever,  or 
of  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  if  one  ventures  to  brave  his  terrors.  It  is  a  poor  comfort 
to  a  person  suffering  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  under  what  is  called  prickly-heat* 
exactly  resembling  the  application  of  red-hot  needles  to  different  parts  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  sig^  of  health,  and  that  while  it  conti- 
nues, he  is  not  likely  to  have  the  cholera  morbus.  Nor  is  it  comfortable  at  night, 
during  the  rainy  season,  to  have  the  option  between  utter  sleeplessness,  if  you 
choose  to  shut  the  window,  and  having  one's  bed,  and  every  thing  in  the  room, 
soaked  through  by  the  storm  beating  in  if  you  think  fit  to  leave  it  open.  Nor 
can  any  comparison  be  formed  between  the  degrees  of  fatigue  occasioned  by 
clerical  duties  in  England  and  India,  when  I  come  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  was  the 
case  but  yesterday,  with  my  lawn  sleeves  as  if  they  had  been  soaked  in  water. 
All  these  are  easy  to  be  borne  so  long  as  Providence  g^ves  health  and  strength, 
and  many  of  them  are  only  confined  to  particular  seasons ;  and  in  all  seasons 
considerable  difference  exists  in  different  parts  of  India.  I'he  northern  stations 
are,  I  think,  most  favoured,  enjoying  a  longer  continuance  of  cool  weather,  an 
air  at  all  times  drier  and  more  elastic,  and,  except  during  the  hot  winds,  by  no 
means  uncongenial  to  an  English  constitution.  I  have  been  greatly  struck  with 
the  difference  in  muscle,  complexion  and  apparent  strength  between  persons 
stationed  in  the  upper  provinces  and  those  resident  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  Yet 
so  impartial  is  death  in  his  visits,  and  so  much  may  prudence  and  g^ood  manage 
ment  effect  towards  obviating  natural  inconveniences,  that  it  is  not  found  that  on 
the  whole  there  is  greater  mortality  among  the  European  inhabitants  of  these 
last-named  cities,  than  among  those  of  Delhi,  Meerut  and  Bareilly. 

Mustard  seed,  in  the  shape  of  oil,  is  an  indispensable  necessary  in  a  Hindoo 
family.  It  is  considered  as  useful  as  rice.  Among  the  Hindoo  cottagers,  seclu- 
sion of  the  women  does  not  prevail.    The  sexes  work  and  sit  together. 

Nobody  in  Beng^  can  do  any  thing  without  a  leader,  the  Sirdar  or  master  of 
the  g^ng,  without  whom  they  would  not  work,  and  whom  they  allow  (volunta- 
rily) to  receive  their  wag^  and  draw  poundage  on  them,  in  consideration  of  his 
superintendence. 

We  met  in  the  Ganges  a  number  of  begg^ars,  who  were  all  a  caste  of  beg- 
gars, from  father  to  son.  In  the  hills  of  Sabette,  there  is  a  peculiar  eaaie  of  burn- 
ers of  charcoal,  who  dwell  in  the  woods,  have  neither  intermarriage  nor  inter- 
course with  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  bring  down  their  loads  of 
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charcoal  to  particular  spots,  whence  it  is  carried  away  by  these  last,  who  deposit 
in  its  place  a  payment  settled  by  custom,  of  rice,  clothing,  and  iron  tools.  This 
is  the  account  given  me  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  who  has 
made  several  attempts  to  become  better  acquainted  with  this  unfortunate  tribe, 
but  has  only  very  imperfectly  succeeded,  owing  to  their  excessive  sh^'ness,  and 
the  contempt  in  whicJi  they  are  held  by  their  Hindoo  neighbmirs. 

A  traveller  falls  down  sick  in  the  streets  of  a  village,  (I  am  mentioning  a  fact 
which  happened  ten  days  ago,  in  Bengal,)  nobody  knows  what  caste  he  is  of^ 
therefore  nobody  goes  near  him,  lest  they  should  become  polluted ;  he  wastes 
to  death  before  tlie  eyes  of  a  whole  community,  unless  the  jackalls  take  cour- 
age from  his  helpless  state,  to  finish  him  a  little  sooner,  and  perhaps,  as  happen- 
ed in  the  case  to  which  I  alluded,  the  children  arc  allowed  to  pelt  him  with 
stones  and  mud.  The  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  was  found  in  this  state,  and 
taken  care  of  by  a  passing  European,  but  if  he  had  died,  his  skeleton  would 
have  lain  in  the  streets  till  the  vultures  carried  it  away,  or  the  magistrates  order- 
ed it  to  be  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  honesty  of  the  Hindoo  law  officers  is  spoken  very  ill  of;  they  seem 
to  become  worse  the  nearer  they  approach  the  seat  of  justice.  The  rea-son  per- 
haps is  not  hard  to  discover ;  they  are  in  situations  where  they  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief;  their  regular  salaries  are  wretchedly  small,  a  part  even  of  these 
arise  from  fees  of^en  oppressive  and  difKcult  to  obtain,  and  they  are  so  much  ex- 
posed to  getting  a  bad  name  even  while  they  exact  merely  what  is  theif  due, 
that  they  become  careless  of  reputation,  and  anxious  by  all  underhand  means  to 
swell  their  profits.  Much  evil  arises  in  India  from  the  insufficient  manner  in 
which  the  subaltern  native  ser^'ants  of  Government  are  paid. 

Chunar,  or  '  Chunar-Gurh,'  that  is  Chunar  Castle,  used  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance as  a  military  post  before  the  vast  extension  of  the  British  frontier  west- 
ward. It  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  for  such  invalids  as  are  still  equal  to  gar- 
rison duty ;  and  on  them  at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  ttie 
('ompany's  army,  and  the  demand  for  men  in  the  east,  all  the  duty  of  Chunar 
depends,  which,  from  their  health,  they  are  barely  equal  to,  though  tliey  are, 
Europeans  and  sepoys  together,  abo\'c  a  thousand  men.  The  sepoy  invalitls  have 
mostly  grown  old  in  the  service,  and  are  weather-beaten  fellows,  with  no  other 
injury  than  what  time  has  inflicted.  Some  of  the  Europeans  are  very  old  like- 
wise ;  there  is  one  who  fought  with  Clive,  and  has  still  no  infirmity  but  deaf- 
ness and  dim  sight.  The  majority,  however,  are  men  still  hardly  advanced  be- 
yond youth,  early  victims  of  a  devouring  climate,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  careless- 
ness and  intemperance  ;  and  it  was  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  sec  the  white  emaciat- 
ed liands  thrust  out  under  a  soldier's  sleeve  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  the 
pale  cheeks,  and  tall  languid  figures  of  men,  who,  if  they  had  remained  in  Eu- 
rope, would  have  been  still  overflowing  with  youthful  vigour  and  vivacity,  the 
best  ploughmen,  the  strongest  wrestlei's,  and  the  merriest  dancers  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

At  Benares  I  was  curious  to  know  what  Governors  of  India  had  stood  high- 
est in  their  good  opinion,  and  found  that  they  usually  spoke  of  Warren  Hastings 
and  Lord  Wellesley  as  the  two  greatest  men  who  had  ever  ruled  this  part  of  the 
world,  but  that  they  spoke  witli  most  affection  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Dimcan.  '  l)un- 
ean  sahib  ka  chota  bhaee,'  *  Mr.  Duncan's  younger  brother,'  is  still  the  usual 
term  of  praise  applied  to  any  public  man  who  appears  to  be  actuated  by  an  una- 
sual  spirit  of  kindness  and  liberality  towards  their  nation.  Of  the  sultan-like  and 
splendid  character  of  Warren  Hastings,  many  traits  are  preser^'ed,  and  a  nurse- 
ry rhyme,  which  is  often  sung  to  children,  seems  to  show  how  much  they  were 
pleased  with  the  Oriental  (not  European)  pomp  which  he  knew  how  to  employ 
on  occasion. 


"  Hat'hee  pur  howdah,  ghore  pur  lecn, 
JuUlec  baliV  jata  Salub  Warren  Huatc 


jata  Saliib  Warren  Ifusieen  ! .'" 

Of  Lord  Hastings  I  have  not  found  that  they  have  retained  any  very  favourable 
impression.  Yet  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  iiis  pleasing  manners  during  hf$ 
short  visit,  must,  I  should  think,  have  struck  them. 
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ment  the  Increase  of  the  half-caste  population,  as  a  g^reat  sdurce  of  present  mis* 
chief  and  future  dan^r  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony. 

Scarcely  any  children  brought  up  in  Bengal,  either  high  or  low,  speak  any. 
thing  even  with  their  parents,  but  the  broken  Hindostanee  and  vulgar  Bengalee, 
which  they  learn  from  their  nurses.  The  language  spoken  by  tlie  common  peo- 
ple is  Hindostanee,  of  a  very  corrupt  kind.  The  good  '  Oordoo*  is  chie6y  con- 
fined to  the  army  and  courts  of  justice.  When  a  person  under  examination  once 
answered  in  it  with  unusual  fluency  and  propriety,  Mr.  Melville's  native  chief 
officer  said,  with  a  sagacious  nod,  *That  fellow  talks  good  Oordoo!  He  lias 
been  in  prison  before  to-day!'  All  legal  writing^  reconb,  &c.  are  in  Persian,  a 
rule  which  Mr.  Melville  thinks  g^Nl.  Persian  holding  in  India  the  place  of  LAtin 
in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  this  regulation,  allthe  nigher  officers  of  the  courts 
are  educated  persons.  Persian  is,  as  a  language,  so  much  superior  in  clearness 
and  brevity  to  Hindostanee,  that  business  is  greatly  facilitated  by  employine  it « 
and  since  even  Oordoo  itself  is  unintelligible  to  a  g^at  part  of  the  Hindoos,  there 
is  no  particular  reason  for  preferring  it  to  the  more  polished  language. 

The  Indians  feel  a  g^at  admiration  for  corpulency,  and  frequently  contract 
liver  complaints  by  their  anxiety  to  fatten  themselves. 

We  did  not  conquer  the  Hindoos,  but  found  them  conquered  \  their  previous 
rulers  were  as  much  strangers  to  their  blood  and  their  religion  as  we  arc,  and 
they  were  notoriously  far  more  oppressive  masters  than  we  have  ever  shown  our^ 
sclvesk 

All  persons  experienced  in  this  climate,  deny  that  any  of  the  country  fevers 
are  contagious.  During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  climate  is  sufficiently 
disagreeable  ;  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
house  from  soon  after  sunrise  to  a  little  before  sunset,  at  the  peril  of  a  fever,  or 
of  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  if  one  ventures  to  brave  his  terrors.  It  is  a  poor  comfort 
to  a  person  suffering  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  under  what  is  called  prickly-heaty 
exactly  resembling  the  application  of  red-hot  needles  to  different  parts  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  sig^  of  health,  and  that  while  it  conti- 
nues, he  is  not  likely  to  have  the  cholera  morbus.  Nor  is  it  comfortable  at  night, 
during  the  rainy  season,  to  have  the  option  between  utter  sleeplessness,  if  you 
choose  to  shut  the  window,  and  having  one's  bed,  and  every  thmg  in  the  room, 
soaked  through  by  the  storm  beating  in  if  you  think  fit  to  leave  it  open.  Nor 
can  any  comparison  be  formed  between  the  degrees  of  fatigue  occasioned  by 
clerics!  duties  in  England  and  India,  when  I  come  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  was  the 
case  but  yesterday,  with  my  lawn  sleeves  as  if  they  bad  been  soaked  in  water. 
All  these  are  easy  to  be  borne  so  long  as  Providence  g^ves  health  and  strength, 
and  many  of  them  are  only  confined  to  particular  seasons ;  and  in  all  seasons 
considerable  difference  exists  in  different  parts  of  India.  I'he  northern  statiofis 
are,  I  think,  most  favoured,  enjoying  a  longer  continuance  of  cool  weather,  an 
air  at  all  times  drier  and  more  elastic,  and,  except  during  the  hot  winds,  by  no 
means  uncongenial  to  an  English  constitution.  I  have  been  greatly  struck  with 
the  difference  in  muscle,  complexion  and  apparent  strength  between  persons 
stationed  in  the  upper  provinces  and  those  resident  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  Yet 
so  impartial  is  death  in  his  visits,  and  so  much  may  prudence  and  gtxxi  manage 
ment  effect  towards  obviating  natural  inconvenienc^  that  it  is  not  found  that  on 
the  whole  there  is  greater  mortality  among  the  European  inhabitants  of  these 
last-named  cities,  than  among  those  of  Delhi,  Meerut  and  Bareilly. 

Mustard  seed,  in  the  shape  of  oil,  is  an  indispensable  necessary  in  a  Hindoo 
family.  It  is  considered  as  useful  as  rice.  Among  the  Hindoo  cottagers,  seclu- 
sion  of  the  women  does  not  prevail.    The  sexes  work  and  sit  together. 

Nobody  in  Bengal,  can  do  any  thing  without  a  leader,  the  Siniar  or  master  of 
the  g^ng,  without  whom  they  would  not  work,  and  whom  they  allow  (volunta- 
rily) to  receive  their  wag^  and  draw  poundage  on  them,  in  consideration  of  hi«> 
superintendence. 

W*e  met  in  the  Gang^  a  number  of  beggars,  who  were  all  a  etuU  of  beg- 
gars, from  father  to  son.  In  the  hills  of  Salsette,  there  is  a  peculiar  ea$ie  of  burn- 
ers of  charcoal,  who  dwell  in  the  woods,  have  neither  intermarriage  nor  inter- 
eourse  with  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  bring  down  their  loads  of 
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U0U8  liquors,  which  the  officer  commanding  the  escort,  out  of  compassion,  fipc- 
quently  supplied  him  with.  When,  howerer,  he  was  drunk,  he  would  never  be 
pacified  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  only  to  be  confined  at  Allahabad,  and 
used  to  ciy  and  rave  about  *kala  panee,'  invoking  '  Company  Sahib'  to  be  mer- 
ciful, and  kill  him,  that  he  might  oe  burned  in  Hmdostan.  With  such  feeling 
they  may  well  listen  with  astonishment  to  the  long  voyages  which  we  voluntanl> 
take,  and  of  the  strange  lands  which  must  lie  beyond  this  frightiiil  barrier. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  few  parts  of  India,  where  the  «ght  and  sound  of  mi- 
litary array  would  not  have  been  a  sign  of  flight  and  tears  ;  the  villagers  instead 
of  crowding  to  see  us,  would  have  come  out  indeed,  but  with  their  hands  clasp- 
ed, kissing  the  dust,  and  throwinpf  down  before  the  invader  all  their  wives'  sil- 
ver ornaments,  with  bitter  entreaties  that  the  generous  conqueror  would  conde- 
scend to  take  all  they  had  and  do  them  no  furtlier  injury ;  and  accounting  them- 
selves but  too  happy  if  those  prayers  were  heard,  so  that  their  houses  were  left 
unburnt,  and  their  wives  and  aaughters  imnolate  !  War  is,  doubtless,  a  dreadful 
evil  every  where,  but  war,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  these  countries,  appears  to  have 
horrors  which  an  European  soldier  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of. 

The  Portuguese  churches  in  the  city  of  Bassein,  once  a  celebrated  colony 
of  the  Portuguese,  are  as  niins,  melancholy  objects  to  look  at,  but  they  are  mo- 
numents, nevertheless,  of  departed  greatness,  of  a  love  of  splendour  fiv  supe- 
rior to  the  anxiety  for  amassing  money  by  which  other  nations  have  been  chief- 
ly  actuated,  and  oif  a  zeal  for  God,  which,  if  not  according  to  knowledge*  was  a 
zeal  still,  and  a  sincere  one.  It  was  painful  to  me,  at  the  time,  to  think,  how  few 
relics,  if  the  English  were  now  expelled  from  India,  would  be  left  behind  of  tkeir 
rcligion,  their  power,  or  their  civil  and  military  magnificence. 

Tlic  great  body  of  the  Maharatta  people  are  a  very  peaceable  and  simple 
peasantry,  of  frugal  habits,  and  gentle  dispositions  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  dis- 
trict in  India,  of  equal  extent  and  population,  where  so  few  crimes  are  commit- 
ted, and  uf  the  robberies  and  murders  which  really  occur,  the  greatest  part  by 
far  are  the  work  of  the  Bheels,  who,  on  these  mountains  as  well  as  in  Central 
India,  maintain  a  precarious  and  sanguinary  independence,  and  are  found  less 
accesnble  to  such  means  of  conciliation  as  have  yet  been  tried  with  them,  than 
any  of  their  more  nortliem  kindred. 

Nothing  can  be  more  foolish,  or  in  its  effects  more  pernicious,  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  spirits  are  distributed  to  European  troops  in  India.  Early  eveiv 
rooming,  a  pint  of  fiery,  coarse,  undiluted  rum  is  given  to  every  man,  and  halt 
that  quantity  to  every  woman  ;  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  new-comers  abhor 
in  the  first  instance,  or  would,  at  all  events,  if  left  to  themselves,  mix  with  wa- 
ter. The  ridicule  of  their  seasoned  companions,  however,  deters  them  from  do- 
ing so,  and  a  habit  of  the  worst  kind  of  intemperance  is  acquired  in  a  few 
weeks,  more  fatal  to  the  army  than  the  swords  of  the  Jits,  or  the  climate  of  the 
Burmese. 

Of  Schwartz  and  his  fifty  years*  labour  among  the  heathens,  the  extraordi- 
naiy  influence  and  popularity  which  he  acquired,  both  with  Mussulmans,  Hin- 
doos, and  contending  European  governments,  I  need  give  you  no  accotmt,  ex- 
cept that  my  idea  of  him  has  been  raised  since  I  came  into  the  south  of  India. 
I  used  to  suspect,  that,  with  many  admirable  qualities,  there  was  too  great  a 
mixture  of  intrigue  in  his  character  ?  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  politi<»l  pro- 
phet, and  that  the  veneration  which  the  heathen  paid  and  still  pay  him;  and 
which  indeed  almost  regards  him  as  a  superior  being,  putting  crowns  and  bom- 


have  appeared  since  the  Apostles. 

There  are  now  in  the  south  of  India  about  200  Protestant  congregations,  the 
numbers  of  which  have  been  sometimes  vaguely  stated  at  40,000.  I  doubt 
whether  they  reach  15,000,  but  even  this,  all  things  considered,  is  a  great  num- 
ber. The  Roman  Catholics  are  considerably  more  numerous,  but  belong  to  a 
lower  caste  of  Indian,  for  even  these  Christians  retain  many  prejudices  of  caste, 
^nd  in  point  of  knowledge  and  morally,  are  said  to  be  extremely  inferior. 
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guage  with  some  of  the  best  productions  of  the  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  muse.  His  history  of  the  Assassins  is  derived  from 
Eastern  sources  ;  his  works  on  the  constitution  and  the  history  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  in  part  from  actual  survey,  in  part  from 
trust-worthy  materials,  may  have  a  general  interest ;  we  set  a 
great  value  on  his  history  of  Persian  poetry,  out  of  which  more 
may  be  learnt  on  the  subject,  than  out  of  all  the  works  upon  the 
Persian,  translations  and  essays,  in  other  occidental  languages 
than  the  German,  put  together.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  yet 
been  noticed  in  any  leading  American  or  English  Journal.  The 
style  in  which  he  has  written  is  unfortunate  ;  for  treating  of  Per- 
sian poetry,  and  borrowing  largely  from  Persian  sources,  he  has 
thought  a  gorgeous  manner  suited  to  the  topic.  The  loves  of  the 
rose  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  flowers  and  the  hyperboles  of 
the  Ekust,  weary  the  reader,  who  desires  simplicity  in  the  critic, 
from  the  excess  of  ornament  In  the  works  which  are  the  subject 
of  criticism.  But  the  whole  course  of  Persian  poetic  culture  is 
laid  open,  and  the  periods  separately  characterized,  and  more 
distinctly  than  the  periods  of  English  literature*  have  yet  been, 
in  any  English  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Hammer's  translations  from  the  eastern  writers  have  received 
and  have  merited  high  praise.  There  are  two  or  three  modes  of 
translation.  The  one  gives  in  plain  prose  the  most  literal  ver- 
sion ;  it  is  the  safest ;  we  wish  our  domestic  translators  from  the 
languages  of  our  Aborigines  would  follow  it  Then  there  is  the 
method,  which  adapts  foreign  inventions  to  domestic  taste,  as  is 
done  by  almost  all  our  English  translators,  by  Dryden  and  Pope, 
or  in  our  own  days,  in  the  very  excellent  translations  of  Schil- 
ler's Wallenstein  by  Coleridge.  The  third  kind  gives  the  very 
form  and  sentiments,  the  ideas  and  the  tone  of  the  original ;  and 
are  such  exact  representations,  that  they  may  stand  in  the  stead 
of  it.  Cowper's  Homer  is  hardly  a  specimen  of  this  class  ;  it  is 
not  in  hexameters,  and  is  much  too  loose.  We  should  mention 
Wolff's  German  translation  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and 
William  Von  Humboldt's  of  the  Agamemnon  of  ili^schylus,  as  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  this  kind  of  exercise.  Voss  is  the  inventor 
of  it,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves.  He  was  the  first  to  ven- 
ture on  this  manner,  which  is  finally  in  Germany  prevailing 
over  all  others.  That  the  style  was  at  first  harsh,  where  such 
fidelity  was  required,  is  undeniable  ;  but  long  and  frequent  exer- 
cise, great  competition,  and  unceasing  efforts,  have  given  such 
flexibility  and  variety  to  the  German  language  and  poetic  mea- 
sures, that  many  of  the  greatest  poets  of  all  times,  not  the  an- 
cients only,  but  Calderon  and  Shakspeare,  Tasso,  Ariosto  and 
Dante,  move  in  their  own  measures  and  their  own  style,  in  the 
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tny  who  have  lived  with  them.  Their  manners  are,  at  least,  as  pleasing'  and 
courteous  as  those  in  tlie  corresponding  stations  of  life  among  ourseh-es ;  their 
houses  are  larger,  and,  according  to  their  wants  and  climate,  to  the  full  as  con- 
venient as  ours  ;  tlieir  architecture  is  at  least  as  elegant,  and  though  the  worthy 
Scotch  divinea  may  doubtless  wish  their  labourers  to  be  clad  in  'hodden  grey,' 
and  their  gentry  and  merchants  to  wear  powder  and  mottled  stockings,  like 
worthy  Mr.  ,  and  the  other  elders  of  his  kirk-session,  I  really  do  not  think 

that  they  would  gun  either  in  cleanliness,  elegance,  or  comfort,  by  exchanging 
|i  white  cotton  robe  for  the  comptetcst  suits  en  dittos.  Nor  is  it  true  that  in  the 
mechanic  arts  ihej  are  inferior  to  the  general  run  of  European  nations.  Where 
they  fall  short  of  us,  (wluch  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  implements  and  the  me- 
chanics of  common  life,)  they  arc  not,  so  far  as  I  have  understood  of  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France,  surpassed  in  any  g^at  degree  by  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries. Their  goldsmiths  and  weavers  ptoduce  as  beautiful  fabrics  as  our  own,  and 
it  is  so  far  from  true  that  they  are  obstinately  wedded  to  their  old  patterns,  that 
they  show  an  anxiety  to  imitate  our  models,  and  do  imitate  them  very  successful- 
ly. The  ships  built  by  native  luiists  at  Bombay  are  notoriously  as  good  as  any 
which  sail  from  London  or  Liverpool.  The  carriages  and  gigs  which  they  sup- 
ply at  Calcutta  are  as  handsome,  though  not  as  durable,  as  those  of  Long  Acre. 
In  the  little  town  of  Monghyr,  300  miles  from  Calcutta,  I  had  pistols,  double- 
barrelled  guns,  and  different  pieces  of  cabinet-work  brought  down  to  my  boat 
for  sale,  which  in  outwaid  fbnn  (for  I  know  no  further,)  nobody  but  periiaps 
Mr.  —  could  detect  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin  (  and  at  Delhi,  in  the  aoop  or  a 
wealthy  native  Jeweller,  I  found  broaches,  ear-rings,  snufT-bozes,  he.  of  the 
latest  models  (so  far  as  I  am  a  judge,)  and  ornament^  with  French  devices  and 
mottos. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  want  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  not  any  of 
that  invincible  repugnance  so  of^  supposed  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  Hin- 
doos, which,  in  my  opinion,  must  make  tne  progress  of  the  Gospel  alow  in  India. 
Those  who  think  otherwise,  have,  I  suspect,  either  never  really  desired  the  im- 
provement which  they  affect  to  re^^ard  as  impomble,  or  by  raising  their  expecta- 
tions, in  the  first  instance,  too  high,  have  been  the  cause  of  tneir  own  disap- 
pointment. We  cannot  work  miracles,  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  tliat  tliirty  or 
forty  Missionaries,  (for  this  is,  peHiaps,  the  fbU  number,  including  all  Protestant 
sects  throughout  all  India,)  can  have,  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  (for  a  longer  time 
has  scarcely  occurred,  since  the  work  was  set  about  in  good  earnest, )  so  much 
as  conveyed  the  name  of  the  Gospel  to  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  a  nation 
containing  ) 00,000,000  inhabitants,  and  scattered  over  a  country  of  1,500.000 
square  miles.  It  is  no  less  idle  to  expect  that  any  nation,  or  any  great  numbeim 
in  a  nation,  will  change  the  ancient  system  of  faith  at  once,  or  otherwise  than  1^ 
very  slow  degrees  and  with  ^cat  reluctance,  a  reluctance  not  likely  to  be  les- 
sened when  the  new  creed  is  offered  them  by  a  race  of  foreign  conquerors, 
speaking  their  language  for  the  most  pail  vcrj*  irapcifectly. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  still  desirable,  tliat  in  this  country-  the  ncwspapera 
should  be  licensed  by  government,  tlic^gh  from  the  incrcascil  interest  which  the 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  take  in  politics  and  the  evident  fcrmenlatwn  which, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  is  going  on  in  the  public  mind,  1  do  not  think  the  mea- 
sure can  be  long  continued.  But  the  power  of  deportation  is  I  am  convinced, 
essential  to  the  public  peace.  Many  ct  tlie  adventurers  who  come  hither  from 
Kurope,  are  the  greatest  profligatea  the  sun  ever  saw ;  men  whom  notliiiy  but 
despotism  can  manage,  and  who,  unless  tlicy  were  really  under  a  despotic  rule, 
would  insult,  beat,  and  plunder  the  natives  without  shame  or  pity.  Even  now, 
many  instances  occur  of  insult  aiK\  misconduct,  for  which  the  prospect  of  im- 
mediate embarkation  for  Europe  is  the  most  effectual  precaution  or  remedy.  U 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  control  which  the  Company  possesses  ijver  tlie  tradoRDCn  and 
»bip-bui1ders  in  Calcutta,  and  the  indigo  planters  up  thi  countiy. 
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learned  of  Germany^  are  generally  unfitted  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  occupations^  to  pursue  historical  science  with  success. 
But  there  are  not  wanting  men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
diificultiesy    have   made  their  way   to  well-merited  applause. 
Among  these  we  must  mention  Schl5zery  who  was  almost  the 
first  to  give  to  statistics  a  scientific  form.    Schl5zer's  governing 
spirit  was  that  of  opposition.     His  great  strength  and  delight 
lay  in  combating  error,  and  counteracting  prejudice.    His  man* 
ner  was  positive,  but  his  principles  liberal ;  he  was  impatient 
of  contradiction,  yet  for  ever  contradicting;  the  vindicator  of 
public  liberty,  and  a  domestic  tyrant     A  fashion  in  education 
threatened  to  introduce  a  superficial  kind  of  knowledge  ;  to  de- 
monstrate the  folly  of  this  tendency,  Schlozer  determined  to 
give  his  own  daughter  a  strictly  scientific  education.     She  ac- 
tually studied  at  the  university,  was  examined  by  the  philoso- 
phic faculty,  sustained  the  examination  with  honour,  and  re- 
ceived a  doctor's  diploma.     Afterwards,  we  ought  to  add,  she 
was  advantageously  married,  and  distinguished  by  every  ma^ 
tronly  virtue.    To  his  severity  of  character,  SchlSzer  united  an 
unbending  energy  of  will.  At  the  time  he  was  desirous  of  learn- 
ing the  Russian,  he  could  purchase  no  printed  dictionary  of  suf- 
ficient extent.    A  friend  procured  for  him  the  loan  of  a  manu- 
script dictionary  of  781  folio  sheets;  this  he  forthwith  copied. 
As  the  conductor  of  a  public  journal,  he  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.    Even  the  Austrian 
cabinet  was  curious  and  not  a  little  anxious  to  receive  his  pro- 
ductions, of  which  thousands  were  rapidly  disseminated.    As  a 
political  writer,  he  was  the  firm  friend  of  justice  and  freedom ; 
opposed  to  all  caprice  and  arbitrary  power.    As  a  historian  he  is 
too  fond  of  saying  new  things,  or  repeating  old  ones  in  a  new 
light.    His  style  is  such  as  his  feelings  made  it.   He  writes  with 
energy,  but  with  no  elegance.    It  is  his  gj'eat  merit  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  history  of  the  north  of  Europe;  and  promo- 
ted the  public  discussion  of  political  measures  on  the  continent 

The  most  celebrated  name  among  German  historians,  is  that 
of  John  Von  Miiller.  The  varieties  of  his  life  were  enough  to 
make  him  versed  in  the  natural  variableness  of  fortune.  But  he 
never  had  more  than  one  passion.  Like  Michel  Angelo,  his  art 
enjoyed  his  exclusive  affection.  He  was  in  very  many  respects 
a  most  extraordinary  man ;  in  one  respect  most  unfortunate.  The 
works  which  he  has  left,  are  no  fit  representatives  of  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  his  learning.  His  twenty-four  books  of  Univer- 
sal History,  a  work  of  which  a  translation  has  been  printed  in 
England,  are  inferior  to  his  reputation.  They  contain  reasonings 
on  history,  rather  than  a  narration.  They  were  the  result  of  a 
course  of  lectures,  and  not  published  till  after  his  death.  They 
do  not  so  much  communicate  historical  knowledge,  as  remarks, 
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of  retired  life,  give  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  ardent  love 
which  the  world  could  not  satisfy. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  literary  character  of  a  great  na- 
tion, it  is  therefore  but  of  little  weight,  that  superficial  observ- 
ers find  in  reality  sufficient  justification  for  filling  the  newspa- 
pers with  accounts  of  the  uncouth  manners,  or  the  humble  sta- 
tion of  men,  whose  names  are  repeated  throughout  tlie  lettered 
world  with  reverence.  If  a  few  striking  points  of  character  are 
thus  related — if  some  interesting  biographical  circumstances  arc 
set  forth  in  broad  relief,  it  may  innocently  serve  to  excite  won- 
der, and  perhaps  to  gratify  an  imperfect  curiosity;  but  it  does 
not  come  near  the  great  question  of  the  character  of  the  intel- 
lectual existence  of  a  nation. 

Nor  is  it  a  question  of  the  slightest  moment,  whether  men  of 
letters  circulate  freely  among  those  of  political  or  hereditary 
rank.    Who  asks  if  Homer  kept  company  with  kings?   Who  is 
distressed  because  Milton  would  not  or  could  not  go  to  court? 
An  ingenious  scholar  of  the  North,  whose  merits  are  above  our 
praise,  observes,  as  a  favourable  characteristic  of  our  country, 
that  authors  now  <<  constitute  the  chosen  ornaments  of  society, 
and  are  welcomed  to  the  gay  circles  of  fashion  and  the  palaces 
of  princes."   It  may  be  well  for  the  classes  which  are  privi- 
leged by  birth  or  fortune,  to  associate  to  themselves  the  men 
whose  eloquence  can  sway  public  opinion,  or  whose  science  can 
produce  new  resources  of  power  or  wealth;  it  may  promote  the 
rational  happiness  of  princes,  to  have  at  their  tables,  and  in  their 
saloons,  men  capable  of  enlightening  ignorance,  and  promoting 
pleasures  of  an  exalted  kind.    But  how  is  the  man  of  letters  be- 
nefited? The  well-fed  parasite  is  infinitely  beneath  the  stern, 
independent  man,  whose  mind,  self-balanced,  reposes  on  the 
consciousness  of  its  internal  strength.    Men  of  letters  belong 
essentially  to  the  labouring  class;  they  are  links  in  the  chain 
which  binds  together  the  great  and  widely  diversified  elements 
of  society.    They  rise  from  the  general  mass  and  belong  to  it 
All  the  comforts  of  high  life,  all  the  fascinations  of  fashionable 
society,  all  the  charms  of  good  living,  all  the  delight  of  vanity 
in  counting  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  as  friends,  should 
never  induce  them  to  resign  their  just  claim  to  equal  competi- 
tion on  the  field  of  general  exertion — founded  as  their  claim  is, 
in  the  glory  of  transmitting  the  lights  of  intelligence  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  inspiring  the  thoughts,  and  moulding 
the  moral  existence  of  contemporary  millions. 

Are  not  these  views  in  point,  in  returning  to  the  discussion 
of  German  literature  ?  They  would  be  still  more  so,  if  we  were 
to  extend  our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  the  works  of  imagina- 
tion. The  judgments  which  have  been  pronounced  on  the  class 
of  professed  men  .of  learning,  have  often  been  singularly  defici'^ 
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man.  In  matters  of  style,  both  are  concise ;  but  the  manner  of  Ta- 
citus is  natural ;  no  other  way  for  him  would  have  been  tolera- 
ble; it  is  the  very  form  of  his  mind  ;  the  style  of  MOller  is^  we 
thinky  eminently  artificial,  sometimes  harsh,  often  obscure ;  it 
was  not  forced  upon  him  by  his  own  genius :  but  was  a  matter 
of  deliberation  and  adopted  on  choice.  Milller  treats  a  subject 
of  minute  details  and  of  petty  interest ;  Tacitus  of  the  grandest 
revolutions,  on  which  tlie  destinies  of  the  world  depended.  In 
their  views  of  existence,  Miiller  beheld  a  bright  sun  in  a  clear 
sky,  and  heard  the  still  voice  of  Providence  in  the  gentle  whis- 
perings of  evening ;  but  Tacitus  looked  out  upon  a  world  ia 
which  the  sun  was  darkened  by  sanguinary  clouds,  and  the  wind 
was  heard  only  as  it  rushed  through  the  ruins  of  a  decaying  na- 
ture, that  was  hardly  to  bloom  again.  Tacitus  was  favoured  in 
private  life,  enjoying  all  that  makes  home  social  and  happy,  and 
therefore  he  was  able  to  contemplate  with  philosophy  the  melan* 
choly  features  of  his  times ;  but  Miiller  had  no  resource  except 
in  his  pursuits,  and  to  have  renounced  his  faith  in  humanity,  and 
counteracted  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  feelings,  would  have  left 
him  without  a  hope  or  a  joy. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Miiller  was  high  in  office  in  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.  His  feelings  were  harrowed  by  the 
sight  of  abuse ;  his  strength  was  wasted  in  ineffectual  struggles. 
When  King  Jerome,  in  the  assembly  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  realm,  had  the  insolence  to  say,  ^'I  need  nothing  but  sol- 
diers."— <^And  fools"^-ejaculated  MQller  aloud,  labouring  un- 
der a  feverish  excitement  His  condition  was  an  intolerable  one, 
and  death,  but  about  a  week  after,  set  him  free  from  the  vexa- 
tions of  literary  and  political  ambition.  He  left  his  fortunes  em- 
barrassed, his  history  of  SwitzerM|H  a  fragment,  and  the  great 
work,  to  preparations  for  which  he  had  mainly  consecrated  the 
l)eaceful  portion  of  his  existence,  unattempted. 

Of  the  living  historians  of  Germany,  Heeren  may  be  consi- 
dered the  first  He  has  long  been  a  favourite  instructer  in  history, 
at  the  most  flourishing  German  university.  His  researches  have 
been  various  and  accurate;  his  style  is  clear;  his  judgment  pro- 
found; his  freedom  from  prejudice  exemplary.  In  that  part  of 
his  modern  history  which  relates  to  America,  he  is  singularly 
just  No  European  writer  understands  our  government  and  con- 
dition more  exactly.  In  his  public  lectures,  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States  form  a  part,  which  is  discussed  with  great  care  and 
liberality.  No  one  has  surpassed  him,  in  the  kind  of  historic 
writing  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Schiller  himself,  during  a  period 
of  his  life,  was  vigorously  engaged  in  historical  pursuits.  We 
see  that  his  historical  writings  are  increasing  in  popularity ;  and 
a  portion  of  them  has  already  been  printed  in  the  very  widely 
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this  result,  as  something  monstrous  and  unnatural ;  it  was  the 
proper  result  of  a  strong  propensity,  deeply  rooted,  carefully 
nourished,  and  finally  freely  indulged. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  fame  or  wealth  are  the  leading 
passions,  which  have  impelled  men  to  this  earnest  and  undivided 
application.  Certainly  the  love  of  fame  is  a  passion  that  becomes 
a  generous  nature ;  for  who  would  not  wish  to  stand  well  with 
his  kind  ?  And  we  are  disposed  to  do  all  justice  to  the  very  re- 
spectable passion  of  avarice.  Yet,  having  alluded  to  Herschel,  we 
are  reminded  of  his  great  precursor,  Copernicus,  one,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  can  read 
and  write,  and  that  knows  the  world  turns  round ;  a  man  whose 
fame  has  been  but  the  more  firmly  established  by  every  succes- 
sive improvement  in  astronomical  science,  and  whose  immorta* 
lity  is  secured  and  difiused,  not  by  the  labours  of  the  erudite 
only,  but  by  every  manual  of  astronomy  that  is  addressed  to  a 
child's  capacity.  Now,  this  man  very  deliberately  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  a  life  of  more  than  seventy  years,  in  establish* 
ing  a  theory  which  bears  his  name ;  and  having  thus  in  his  power 
a  kind  of  knowledge,  which  it  belongs  to  every  man  to  learn, 
and  which  could  not  but  secure  to  him  a  universality  of  fame, 
beyond  any  thing  which  a  poet  can  compass,  he  yet  communed 
with  himself  on  his  great  discoveries,  till  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  never  saw  them  published,  till  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

Shall  we  have  another  example,  to  see  if  wealth  and  the  pros* 
pect  of  it,  are  the  reward  or  the  excitement  to  intellectual  efibrts? 
In  the  same  department  of  knowledge,  the  industry  and  labours 
of  Kepler  were  un^vearied.  While  others  have  gained  glory 
by  discovering  isolated  doctrines,  Kepler  invented  science.  He 
had  taste  and  genius  for  poetry,  but  gave  his  enthusiasm  to  his 
exact  pursuits.  In  the  service  of  the  German  emperor,  he  yet 
lived  on  the  narrowest  means;  and,  after  all  his  success  and  all 
his  labours,  left  to  his  family  but  twenty-two  rix  dollars,  and  aa 
old  horse,  worth  a  few  florins.  But  was  Kepler  therefore  un- 
happy? His  correspondence  breathes  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness, 
and  he  tells  tlie  story  of  his  own  penury  without  complaints. 
Kepler  was  the  precursor  of  Newton ;  the  Englishman  lived  to 
be  more  than  eighty ;  Kepler  died  while  not  yet  sixty.  We  do 
not  contrast  their  respective  merits ;  it  would  be  presumption  in 
us  to  do  so ;  but  when  it  is  done,  the  miserable  external  exist- 
ence of  Kepler  should  not  be  left  out  of  mind.  Newton  was 
worshipped  in  his  lifetime  as  a  super-human  being.  He  was 
member  of  parliament;  at  one  time  even  in  the  cabinet;  was 
knighted ;  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  fortune ;  and,  dying,  left 
an  estate,  as  times  then  were,  equal  to  what  our  wealthier  mer- 
chants acquire.  Kepler's  body  was  given  to  the  earth  without 
honour ;  the  remains  of  Newton  were  interred  with  pomp;  dukes 
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slreeis,  who  have  not  been  baptized ;  and  he  might  perhaps  re- 
gard us  as  little  better  than  a  nation  of  heathens,  were  he  to 
learn  that  our  cliildren,  (at  least  those  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation,)  are  never  confirmed,  and  that  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion itself  is  of  evil  odour  to  the  uncompromising  descendants  of 
the  pilgrims.  Let  us  not  make  rash  judgments,  where  the  difier- 
ence  may  be  chiefly  in  the  forms,  or  where  the  sources  of  ob- 
jection would  be  removed,  by  a  just  allowance  for  the  force  of 
long-established  customs. 

Nor  shall  we  venture  at  present  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  masters  in  Grerman  philosophy.  The 
effects  on  the  nation  at  large,  of  this  earnest  and  continued  study 
of  metaphysics,  is  as  manifest  as  that  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins 
on  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  people  of  New-England.  So 
various  are  the  systems  of  the  recent  German  philosophers,  that 
a  man  must  be  very  fastidious,  if  he  cannot  find  a  theory  to  his 
taste,  either  in  the  lessons  of  Kant,  who  annihilates  the  empire 
of  imagination,  and  the  influence  of  feeling,  investigates  with  ex 
actness  the  sources  of  knowledge,  measures  the  boundaries  of 
the  human  understanding,  sets  up  the  land-marks  between  posi- 
tive knowledge  and  idle  speculation,  and  then  deduces  the  laws 
of  taste,  the  principles  of  justice,  the  doctrines  of  virtue,  and 
the  truths  of  religion,  from  the  understanding  itself,  and  the 
ultimate  laws  of  human  existence ;  or,  in  the  audacious  Fichte, 
who  leaves  the  ideal  Berkeley  far  in  the  rear,  annihilates  eartli 
and  heaven,  knows  of  no  actual  existence  but  himself,  and  deems 
the  universe  and  its  glories  as  but  creations  and  images,  which  his 
own  mind  has  called  into  being;  or  in  Schelling,  who  claims  ex- 
istence for  the  external  world,  and,  after  exhibiting  it  in  the 
splendours  of  its  actual  being,  falls  down  and  worships  it,  as 
though  it  were  the  divinity  itself;  or  in  Hegel,*  who  dresses 

*  We  sliall  not  pretend  to  speak  of  Hegel  with  a  inspect  which  wc  do  not 
feel.  His  philosophy  is  at  best  but  the  tiiumph  of  acute  logical  deduction  o\*cr 
common  sense ;  but^  we  think,  it  is  equally  deficient  in  logic  and  in  plain  rea- 
son. We  find  it  mentioned  by  one  of  his  admirers,  tliat,  in  the  night  preceding 
the  battle  of  Jena,  Hegfel,  then  an  instructer  in  the  university  of  tiiat  place,  was 
employed  in  completing  an  elaborate  philosophical  treatise.  This  may  to  some 
be  an  evidence  of  the  possession  of  that  talent  for  abstraction,  which  is  the  hap- 
piness and  the  condition  of  contemplative  excellence  \  to  us  it  seems  but  sorry 
affectation.  We  remember  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Gibbon's  History,  it  is  related 
of  the  Abbot  of  Clairraux,  that  he  walked  for  a  day  on  the  banks  of  the  I^ke 
of  Geneva,  without  being  conscious  of  it  Wc  believe  the  story  with  difficulty; 
for  St  Bernard  was  not  destitute  of  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  then 
it  was  a  quiet  walk ;  he  wis  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers,  was  engaged 
in  thouglit  and  discussion,  and  for  a  few  hours  lie  may  have  been  blind  to  one 
of  the  subljmcst  scenes  in  our  world.  But  when  the  liberties  of  one's  country 
are  at  issue,  an  inva^ng  army  within  cannon  shot,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  which 
was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  many  states,  and  seriously  affect  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  between  the  encampments  of  the  armies,  which  the  morning's  light 
was  to  summon  to  the  battle-field,  to  sit  and  write  abstract  nonsense,  belongs  to 
t  philosophy  for  which  the  world  can  have  little  need. 
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the  farmcr\s  son,  wiio  expounded  the  system  of  the  world,  and 
treated  of  celestial  mechanics,  who  advanced  the  limits  of  ma- 
thematics, and  discovered  new  applications  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
calculus,  who  reconciled  the  apparent  irregularities  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  influence  of  acknowledged 
laws,  and  deduced  directly  from  the  principle  of  gravity,  the  re- 
sults which  had  been  gathered  from  the  observation  of  many 
centuries — for  him,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  all 
times,  we  have  the  most  profound  respect.  But  La  Place,  the 
unskilful  minister  of  the  interior,  the  Chancellor  of  Napoleon's 
senate,  the  member  *of  the  upper  house  of  the  Bourbons,  was 
after  all  but  an  inferior  man.  The  German  lives  exclusively  in 
his  science ;  it  is  his  honour,  his  employment,  his  solace,  and 
the  sole  and  sure  foundation  of  durable  fame. 

May  we  not  then  infer,  that  this  power  of  consecrating  a  life 
with  undivided  zeal  to  one  great  object,  is  a  quality  so  frequent- 
ly  found  in  Germany,  as  to  be  characteristic?  In  the  department 
of  natural  history,  this  quality  leads  to  wonderful  accuracy  and 
minuteness  of  knowledge.  Accordingly,  the  sevend  branches  of 
tliat  interesting  portion  of  science  are  eultivated  by  men  who 
spare  no  pains  to  be  thorough  and  exact  We  might  refer  to  the 
cabinet  of  natural  science  in  Berlin,  as  perhaps  the  best  arranged 
of  any  in  the  world.  Not  to  enumerate  many  names,  we  yet  must 
express  veneration  for  the  patriarch  Blumenbach,  a  man  who  sur- 
passes in  science  all  competitors,  in  that  enlargement  of  mind 
which  distinguishes  genefous  natures.  For  more  than  fifty  years, 
he  has  regularly  taught  the  great  branches  of  natural  history  and 
physiology  tocrowded  audiences.  The  spiritthat  breathes  in  all  that 
he  utters,  is  one  to  awaken  interest,  and  to  enkindle  the  ardour 
of  curiosity.  With  a  mind  versed  in  all  that  can  interest  a  phi- 
losopher, he  strays  into  other  departments  of  science  only  to 
illustrate  his  own. 

His  pupils  cherish  towards  him  mingled  sentiments  of  respect 
and  love  ;  and  long  after  the  grave  shall  have  closed  on  him,  they 
will  continue  to  remember  the  hours  that  were  passed  in  hia  lec- 
ture room,  as  among  the  most  profitable  and  the  most  agreeable 
of  their  lives.  Is  it  asked  by  what  secret  charm  he  has  thus  so 
long  gathered  around  him,  from  all  parta  of  the  world,  a  throng 
of  curious  youth,  whose  affection  he  has  governed,  and  whose 
zeal  he  has  called  into  action  ?  It  is  genius,  united  with  sinslc- 
ness  of  purpose,  and  cheerful  benevolence.  No  envy  ever  induc- 
ed him  to  detract  from  foreign  merit ;  no  prejudices  restrained 
him  in  his  pursuits  of  truth  ;  no  contracted  disposition  kept  him 
from  adopting  the  improvements  of  others.  At  ease  in  his  own 
mind,  he  observed  all  earnest  efforts  with  delight^  and  was  al- 
ways fond  of  benefiting  himself  by  deriving  information  from 
every  possible  source  ;  and  while  his  powers  are  of  a  nature 
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and  serene  in  his  own  love  of  goodness  ;  but  he  hated  all  that 
was  opposed  to  the  objects  that  he  loved.  Possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  resignation  in  his  own  trials,  he  was  irritated  by  the  world 
around  him,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  contradiction  and  discontent. 
When  reproof  was  forced  from  him,  his  censure  was  not  mea- 
sured. Dislike  became  antipathy  ;  disapprobation,  angry  rejec- 
tion ;  and  disdaining  all  compromise,  and  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge even  eminent  excellence,  when  it  was  marred  by  moral 
defects,  he  loathed  what  he  did  not  admire,  and  detested  what 
was  not  in  harmony  with  his  feelings.  In  this  way  his  peace 
was  disturbed,  and  his  life  embittered.  Having  no  objects  but 
noble  ones,  he  yet  fell  into  injustice.  When  he  held  up  the  torch 
to  search  out  the  defects  and  faults  of  others,  he  held  it  with  an 
unsteady  hand,  and  it  was  truly  said  of  him,  that  ^<  the  dark 
flame,  throwing  out  sparks  in  every  direction,  injured  himself 
the  worst'' 

Herder  possessed  vivacity,  but  not  cheerfulness  ;  a  kind  na- 
ture, but  not  a  happy  one  ;  great  susceptibility,  but  no  content 
Being  of  a  melancholy  nature,  he  carried  his  elegance  of  taste 
into  mournful  themes.  He  muses  on  the  grave,  but  covers  it  witli 
flowers  ;  his  imaginings  are  of  death,  but  he  bodies  forth  its  an- 
gel as  a  beautiful  youth,  with  whom  he  could  even  grow  fami- 
liar. He  used  to  long  to  see  a  spirit,  and  was  doubtless  in  ear- 
nest in  the  desire.  His  imagination  has  been  compared  to  the 
night-blooming  Ceres. 

He  was  fond  of  nature,  for  nature  sooths  irritable  minds  by 
her  permanent  loveliness.  To  his  eye,  the  meanest  flowret  open- 
ed views  into  Paradise.  In  advanced  life  he  visited  Italy.  The 
country  round  Naples  0[>erated  upon  his  sensitive  system  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  excitement  was  followed  by  an  attack  of 
profound  melancholy. 

Herder,  we  have  said,  was  never  contented.  Injustice  operat- 
ed upon  his  mind,  as  some  lively  poisons  do  on  the  system.  Infi- 
delity he  combated  like  a  man  who  throws  away  his  shield,  as 
he  runs  impetuously  to  battle.  He  would  commit  acts  of  indis- 
cretion and  blunders,  in  defending  the  side  of  good  feeling.  He 
ventured  boldly  against  the  clamorous  brood,  who  in  his  time 
disseminated  fatal  doctrines.  And  when  the  serpents  of  the  ago 
turned  and  hissed  at  him,  he  kept  his  ground,  in  haughty  defiance, 
and  struck  passionate  blows,  without  good  aim,  at  those  against 
whose  venom  he  took  no  pains  to  protect  himself. 

All  his  intercourse  with  man  was  attended  with  irritation  ; 
and  he  had  little  practical  talent,  and  no  tact  in  the  management 
of  ordinary  concerns.  At  one  time,  when  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  prince  of  Buckeburg,  the  sovereign  directed  him,  as  the 
head  of  the  church  in  the  principality,  to  ordain  u  person  wl\o 
had  not  the  requisite  qualifications.   Herder  \vaj«  fo  asitaied,  that 
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sity  of  which  he  was  a  member.  We  accidentally  find  a  letter* 
from  him  to  Herder,  in  which  he  describes  his  mode  of  life. 
**  I  see  company,"  says  he,  <^  hardly  three  times  a  year,"  and 
he  declares  that  '^  all  his  colleagues,  except  the  fools,"  thus  live 
within  themselves.     He  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  five,  and 
was  so  closely  employed  during  the  morning,  that  he  did  not  see 
his  family  till  the  time  for  dinner.    This  was  a  hasty  meal.  At 
tea,  he  spent  with  his  family  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  only 
in  his  advanced  age.  At  eight  came  the  evening  repast,  to  which 
he  willingly  gave  an  hour.  After  this,  he  continued  his  employ- 
ments till  half  past  ten  or  eleven.    In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
read  three  or  four  lectures  of  an  hour's  length,  daily,  to  write 
more  than  a  thousand  letters  a  year,  to  publish  elaborate  works, 
of  which  the  titles  cover  twenty  octavo  pages,  and  finally,  to 
write  at  least  eight  thousand  articles  in  the  Review  of  which  he 
was  the  editor,  besides  many  contributions  to  other  jouNials.  Such 
a  career  may  appear  hardly  enviable  ;  and  he  may  seem  to  have 
renounced  all  the  comforts  of  social  life.  Yet  Heyne  was  belov- 
ed in  his  family,  and  tenderly  respected  and  cherished  by  hia 
children.    Perhaps  his  fortunes  and  condition  were  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  his  endowments,  and  his  habits  of  business,  and 
his  astonishing  industry.  Plis  external  circumstances  were,  for  a 
part  of  his  life,  severe  in  the  extreme.  When  a  boy,  he  was  not 
able  to  raise  three  cents  a  week  to  pay  for  instruction,  so  indi- 
gent was  his  father.    At  the  university  of  Leipzig  he  was  some- 
times compelled  to  sustain  existence  on  what  a  compassionate 
servant  in  the  house  could  spare  him.  Nay,  after  the  spendthrift 
Bruhle  had  invited  him  to  Dresden,  and  had  failed  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise in  giving  him  sufficient  employment,  Heyne  was  obliged  re- 
giatedly  to  gather  refuse  f>ea-pods,  and  boil  them  for  sustenance. 
ut  at  last  he  found  a  safe  place  of  refuge.  Having  acquired  by 
his  wisdom  the  direction  of  the  most  respected  university  of  the 
continent,  he  beheld  all  its  institutions  thrive  under  his  manage- 
ment ;  his  name  spread  through  the  world  ;  eVen  in  his  lifetime 
the  greatest  of  the  Roman  poets  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  in  the  text  which  his  industry  had  amended,  and  most  of 
all,  his  method  of  treating  ancient  authors,  assisted  in  breaking 
down  the  wall  of  pedantry,  and  introducing  the  student,  who  be- 
fore had  been  kept  in  the  entrenchments  of  grammatical  precision, 
into  the  very  garden  of  the  Muses.  The  merit  of  Heyne  extends 
to  a  reform  in  learning.    The  necessity  of  grammatical  precision 
continued  to  be  acknowledged,  but  taste  ceased  to  be  oeglected, 
and  proofs  of  fine  feeling,  and  a  lively  sensibility  to  all  the  beau- 
ty and  excellence,  contained  in  the  written  monuments  of  anti* 
quity,  found  their  way  into  the  works  of  commentators.  It  was 

'  In  the  life  of  Herder,  by  C.  L.  Bing. 
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in  bis  dchooly  and  following  in  his  steps,  that  the  seed  was  sown 
for  the  rich  harvest  which  is  now  gathering  in  Germany,  in  eve- 
ry branch  of  philological  research. 

One  peculiar  merit  of  Heyne  we  cannot  forbear  mentioning. 
He  was  the  librarian  of  the  Greorgia  Augusta,  and  an  excellent 
one.  To  those  who  think  it  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to 
select  a  librarian,  this  may  seem  small  praise.  We  regard  it 
otherwise.  There  are  probably  at  this  time  not  six  good  librarians 
in  the  world.  In  this  country,  we  never  knew  but  one  or  two. 
It  requires  devotedness  ;  and  further,  a  good  librarian  must  be 
conversant  with  all  the  sciences,  must  possess  the  very  spirit  of 
order,  great  activity  and  vigilance,  and  an  almost  intuitive  judg- 
ment, to  make  new  purchases  with  prudence,  and  preserve  a 
proportion  in  the  several  departments.  Heyne  began  under  no 
peculiarly  favourable  auspices ;  yet  he  was  chief  librarian  for 
forty-nine  years,  with  almost  unlimited  influence  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  concerns  of  the  library.  And  he  left  the  collec- 
tion, which  on  entering  upon  his  office  was  but  a  respectable  one^ 
the  very  best,  decidedly  the  best  arranged,  and  the  most  judi- 
ciously put  together,  in  the  world.  The  royal  library  at  Paris  is 
a  chaos  to  it.  We  speak  in  sober  earnest  In  a  collection  of  about 
300,000  volumes,  there  is  not  one  on  which  even  a  younger 
clerk  cannot  readily  lay  his  hand.  Yet  we  must  tell  the  whole. 
Connected  with  the  library,  was  the  university  church  ;  Heyne 
longed  to  see  one  splendid  saloon  ;  times  were  hard  ;  money  was 
scarce  ;  the  French  were  in  power  in  the  ephemeral  kingdom 
of  Westphalia.  Heyne  persuaded  the  government  to  give  him 
the  church  for  his  purposes ;  and  presently  a  floor  was  extended 
so  as  to  divide  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  Gothic  pile  ;  a 
large,  but  rather  dark  hall  was  formed  below  ;  a  really  noble  sa- 
loon above.  And  this  was  appropriated  to  the  department  of  his- 
tory. It  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Clio,  exclaims  the  histori- 
cal professor,  not  observing  the  antithesis  of  the  holier  service 
from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

Wolfi",  the  illustrious  rival  of  Heyne,  is  reported  to  have  be- 
gun his  career  with  industry.  In  after  life,  he  used  to  say  of  him- 
self, that  it  was  his  object  to  be  an  instructor,  not  an  author. 
And  we  find  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  pupils  bears,  that  at 
times  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  make  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  his  chair,  and  his  hearers  ^<  hung  upon  his  lips  with 
such  attention  and  love,  that  you  might  hear  their  hearts  beat 
under  their  shaggy  coats."  This  statement  may  be  a  little  exag- 
gerated, but  proves  the  veneration  which  his  hearers  cherished 
for  him.  Wolif  was  exceedingly  amiable,  full  of  jests,  and  full 
of  benevolence  ;  and  during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
doubtless  a  severe  student  When  the  French  attacked  Prussia, 
he  refused  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  and  his  patriotism  became 
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wisely  and  as  morally  as  Hamlet  and  the  church-yard  clowns  put 
together ;  like  them  he  is  as  likely  to  sing  at  grave-making  as  at 
any  time,  and  would  be  as  ready  to  defend  religion  with  a  jest  as 
with  an  argument.  He  is  more  absolutely  mad,  and  not  less  mus- 
ing, than  the  Prince  of  Denmark  himself;  and  poor  Yorick  could 
not  have  surpassed  him  in  infinite  jest  and  excellent  fancy. 

In  ascribing  this  character  to  Jean  Paul,  we  would  not  deny 
him  the  praise  of  possessing  a  well-disciplined  understanding, 
and  of  having  arrived  at  clear  results  in  his  reasonings  on  morals 
and  letters.  He  has  even  very  great  merits  as  a  critic,  apart  from 
his  original  inventions.  He  is  bold  and  decided  in  his  literary 
creed,  and  has  developed  it  with  much  eloquence  in  a  separate 
work,  which  is  replete  with  sound  doctrine,  novel  illustrations^ 
profound  thought,  and  the  strongest  combinations.  Yet  in  his 
madness,  reason  is  still  supreme  ;  the  form  is  wild,  but  the  spirit 
is  one  of  sober  judgment.  This  treatise  (Vorschule  der  Aeslhe- 
tik)  will  perhaps  commend  itself  to  an  American  reader,  more 
than  any  of  his  novels.  The  first  impression  produced  by  almost 
any  of  his  works,  will  bo.  a  bewildering  one  ;  but  he  who  is  once 
initiated  into  his  manner,  will  readily  acknowledge  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  original  and  able  writers  of  our  time.  In  his  own 
country  he  has  but  gradually  acquired  popularity,  and  is  but  re- 
cently established  in  undisputed  favour. 

We-  must  not  here  forget  to  name  Hoffman,  for  he  has  had 
Jean  Paul  for  his  advocate,  and  in  some  respects  followed  in  the 
steps  of  that  singular  man.  But  Hoffman  had  not  the  deep  phi- 
losophy, nor  the  fine  moral  sense  of  his  master.  With  less  geni- 
us, he  was  more  bold  in  his  manner,  and  more  given  to  the  won- 
derful ;  and  while  he  strives  after  supernatural  interest,  he  not 
unfrcquently  degenerates  into  commonplaces.  In  his  efforts  at 
sublimity  he  is  impetuous  and  extravagant.  His  enthusiasm  is 
foaming  and  turbulent,  without  any  of  the  deep  collectedness  of 
secret  passion.  His  eloquence  is  but  in  flashes  ;  and  his  feverish 
fondness  for  unnatural  excitement  in  literary  composition,  led 
him  rather  to  success  in  fantastic  inventions,  than  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature. 

His  life  was  the  life  of  a  spendthrift  Epicurean,  his  death  the 
death  of  a  Stoic.  Nothing  that  he  has%ritten  is  of  such  terrific 
power,  as  his  own  conduct  and  words  in  the  illness  which  fol- 
lowed on  his  excesses  and  terminated  his  life.  The  scaffold  has 
often  rung  with  jests;  but  Hoffmanns  stoicism  was,  as  if  the  cri- 
minal when  the  wheel  crushes  him,  were  to  grin  at  the  execu- 
tioner. 

The  taste  of  Hoffman  was  that  of  a  man,  who  seeks  no  rest  of 
mind  or  enjoyment,  who  has  no  firm  principle  of  life  or  conduct, 
who  heightens  his  pleasures  by  all  means  within  his  reach,  and 
gives  whole  nights  to  carousals;  yet^  courting  sensual  gratifica- 
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lions  without  self-denial)  still  adds  to  them  the  refinement  of  in- 
tellectual pleasures.  His  was  at  once  the  madness  of  the  musician, 
the  man  of  letters,  and  the  libertine;  his  mind  was  as  free  from 
restraints,  as  his  life  from  rule ;  and  as  he  could  have  but  few 
sympathies  with  man,  he  delighted  rather  in  the  terrors  and  ex- 
citements of  supernatural  existences.  Hence  his  spirit  kept  com- 
pany with  devils  and  hobgoblins,  and  the  beings  with  which  a 
licentious  family  people  the  invisible  realms  of  space.  His  He- 
licon was  not  gin  and  water,  but  wine  ;  and  so  his  writings  have 
wildness,  incoherency,  a  strained  and  unnatural  character,  witli 
occasional  gleams  of  eloquence  and  splendid  success.  In  musie, 
all  agree  his  taste  was  admirable;  no  one  has  so  well  illustrated 
the  beauties  of  Mozart^s  Don  Juan  ;  no  one  so  humorously  and 
dramatically  represented  the  sorrows  of  the  masters  of  melody. 

Shall  we  pass  the  volumes  of  BQrger  without  a  tribute  ?  His 
best  ballads  are  well  known  to  the  English  reader  ;  of  that  which 
Scott  has  been  willing  to  translate,  it  is  not  becoming  to  speak  ir- 
reverently. His  private  history  and  character  were  too  wretched 
to  admit  of  scorn,  and  too  pitiful  to  win  respect  We  give  no  sort 
of  weight  to  the  excuses  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  a  sen- 
sitive poetic  temperament  His  vices  were  the  vices  of  a  coarse 
nature,  incapable  of  delicate  sentiments  or  exact  morality.  We 
leave  his  domestic  sins  punished  as  they  were  by  abject  misery ; 
but  we  cannot  set  much  value  upon  poems,  when  we  feel  only 
contempt  and  pity  for  the  poet. 

The  poems  of  BQrger  were  made  the  subject  of  a  review  by 
Schiller,  in  which  the  great  bard  has  developed  his  own  views  of 
his  art,  with  too  much,  perhaps,  of  speculative  criticism,  but  with 
a  noble  sublimity  of  feeling.  The  critique  condemned  Burger,  as  a 
poet  deficient  in  delicacy  and  tlie  conception  of  ideal  beauty ;  as 
having  no  notion,  for  example,  of  female  loveliness,  beyond  phy- 
sical charms;  no  conception  of  love,  but  as  a  gross  desire.  In 
short,  the  review  denies  him  every  quality  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  poetry.  It  is  usual  to  charge  Schiller  with  an 
error  of  judgment,  resulting  from  his  temporary  addiction  to 
the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy.  But  whatever  objections  may 
be  brought  against  Schiller's  abstract  reasoninp:s  ;  we  think  his 
judgment  on  Burger's  poetry  decidedly  just,  and  in  no  wise  too 
severe. 

The  "  Song  of  the  Paragon"  (das  Hope  Lied  der  Einzigen) 
written  on  account  of  his  second  marriage,  much  extolled  as  it 
has  been  by  many,  and  in  part  respectable  voices,  is,  we  ac- 
knowledge, highly  finished  in  its  style  and  elegant  in  its  manner, 
but  essentially  coarse,  grossly  voluptuous,  and  unworthy  of  ex- 
citing sympathy.  Take  for  example  the  first  verse. 

<<  Heart  of  the  lady  of  my  choice,  listen  to  my  most  beautiful 
song.  Ah!  a  song  of  one,  who  has  gained  new  life,  respecting  the 
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sweet  bride  whom  God  has  at  last  given  liim!  As  from  hope- 
less chains,  as  from  night  and  the  mouldering  darkness  of  a  deep 
dungeon,  he  feels  in  joyousncss  his  resurrection  to  the  light  and 
air  of  spring!" 

This  means,  in  plain  English,  that  a/  la^sl  his  first  wife  is  dead, 
and  he  can  now  marry  a  woman  whom  he  all  along  liked  better. 
That  woman,  was  his  first  wife's  sister,  and  the  poem  seems  to 
set  forth,  that  they  had  plighted  their  troth,  while  the  lover  was 
still  in  the  hopeles^i  chains  and  damp  dungeons  of  matrimony. 
No  elegance  of  versification  can  turn  such  coarseness  of  passion 
into  poetry. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us,  that  the  Stolbergs  have  any  claim  to 
be  remembert:d  out  of  their  own  country ;  and,  we  must  also 
honestly  confess  it,  we  think  the  good,  rural,  homely,  plain- 
spoken  Voss,  never  tasted  the  stream  of  Helicon,  and  surely  was 
a  very  learned,  very  accurate,  very  independent,  and  very  de- 
serving man,  and  a  first  rate  translator,  and  editor,  but  in  truth 
no  inventive  poet. 

Nor  has  cither  of  the  Schlegels,  the  successful  founders  of  a 
critical  school,  written  in  the  walks  of  invention,  any  thing  which 
can  claim  general  admiration.  Their  extraordinary  merit  as  cri- 
tics, displayed  both  in  contributions  to  public  journals,  and  in  ela- 
borate works  on  literary  topics,  is  cheerfully  acknowledged.  Still, 
the  light  of  Lessing  outshines  them  far,  and  not  to  them,  but  to 
that  great  master,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  given  the  impulse 
which  first  stirred  up  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  and  has  final- 
ly extended  its  influence  throughout  the  world. 

Of  the  writings  of  Frederick  Schlegel,  his  lectures  on  Lite- 
rature, and  those  on  Modern  History,  are  the  best  Still  they  are 
net  of  the  highest  order,  and  F.  Schlegel  has  himself  so  frequent- 
ly changed  his  opinions  on  religion  and  politics,  that  his  writ- 
ings lose  their  moral  power,  from  the  acknowledged  inconsist- 
ency of  the  man.  His  brother,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  enjoys  a  higher 
reputation.  He  has  done  much  in  criticism  ;  and  his  lectures  on 
Dramatic  Poetry  are  ingenious  and  interesting,  containing  bold. 
vindications  of  distinguished  men,  and  a  more  copious  and  intel- 
ligent admiration  of  Shakspeare,  than  had  yet  been  given  by  any 
critic.  Still  the  best  of  his  opinions  may  be  discerned  in  the  works 
of  Lessing,  and  the  highest  place  belongs  to  Schlegel  only  in  a  sub- 
ordinate class.  Of  invention,  he  is  destitute.  As  a  translator,  his 
merit  is  extraordinary.  Shy  lock,  on  the  German  stage,  hardly 
yields  to  his  prototype ;  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  delight  as  much 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  as  in  London  and  Nev/-York. 

Of  Tieck  we  can  observe,  that  he  is  an  industrious  and  gift- 
ed adherent  of  the  critical  school  of  the  Schlegels ;  eminently 
romantic.  His  Genoveva  is  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  aim 
at  a  general  interest  Yet,  in  the  efibrt  to  sustain  poetic  interest. 
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by  the  simplicity  of  a  legendary  story,  he  has  attained/a  kind  oi 
excellence  which  will  be  acknowledged  by  a  literary  party ,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  public  at  large.  The  mind  that  is  imbued  with 
the  p)eculiar  spirit  which  is  willing  to  discover  beauUes  in  the 
stiff  Madonnas  of  the  early  artists,  and  again  allows  itself  to  be 
lulled  into  a  pleasing  mood  by  the  childish  attractions  of  an  art^ 
less  tale,  may  admire.  The  Alamae  is  deficient  in  power  and  ra* 
pidity  of  action. 

But  most  of  Tieck's  works  are  destined  for  the  home  market. 
His  brightest  poetical  side  is  polemical.  Whilst  the  Schlegels 
criticised,  he  wrote  humorous  and  ironical  dialogues,  poems,  and 
tales.  He  contributed  essentially  to  the  emancipation  of  litera- 
ture from  pedantic  rules,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tendency 
of  his  works,  and  of  those  of  his  school  generally,  has  likewise 
been  to  produce  a  feeble  and  affected  imitation  of  natural  excel- 
lence. Apart  from  his  original  works,  Tieck  has  made  an  ap- 
proved translation  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
completing  A.  W.  Schlegel's  translation  of  Shakspeare.  To  the 
illustration  of  this  author,  Tieck  has  devoted  many  years;  and 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  bard  of  Avon  is  expected  from  him. 

Novalis,  (Hardenberg,)  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste.  In  the  sta- 
t.ue  of  Laocoon,  the  mouth  of  the  figure  is  open,  as  if  to  shriek. 
Of  the  admirers  of  sculpture,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those, 
who  have  esteemed  this  a  fault  The  anguish  of  such  ungovern- 
able wo,  may  be  entitled  to  thrill  us  with  sympathy,  when  it  is 
forced  to  break  out  into  exclamations.  But  when  a  young  man, 
not  peculiarly  severely  tried,  attempts  to  excite  an  interest  in 
an  affected,  or  at  any  rate  a  sickly  melancholy,  it  requires  some 
charity  to  lend  him  a  willing  ear.  Yet,  in  a  gloomy  hour,  the 
detached  thoughts  of  Novalis  and  his  atrabilarious  songs,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  ' 

No  poet  ever  possessed  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
higher  degree  than  Schiller.  Not  that  his  productions  have  al- 
ways been  received  with  indiscriminate  approbation,  but  his 
fame  has  invariably  beeii  cherished  with  a  tenderness  approach- 
ing to  a  personal  attachment  Schiller's  nature  was  frank,  ear- 
nest, and  virtuous;  and  strong  respect  for  the  man,  who  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  to  his  art,  and  the  culture  of  his  genius,  was 
united  to  the  delight  which  his  poems  could  not  but  inspire. 
When  the  news  of  his  untimely  death  was  promulgated,  men 
mourned  as  at  a  private  loss,  and  sincere  grief  pervaded  his 
country,  as  though  each  family  had  lost  a  favourite  inmate. 
Schiller's  life  was  one  continued  struggle.  The  severest  censures 
ever  passed  upon  his  faults,  have  been  pronounced  by  himself; 
and  he  strove  with  unceasing  zeal  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  influence  of  every  thing  which  could  diminish  the  pure 
splendour  of  his  muse.   Her  bright  rays  were  to  him  the  beams 
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of  trutii,  the  efHucnce  of  celestial  light.  His  uneasy  mind  toil- 
ed to  free  itself  from  every  quality,  which  could  prevent  his 
uniting  in  himself  as  a  poet,  the^highest  moral  and  poetic  per- 
fection. 

He  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  popular  poet  Every  poor  man 
that  can  read,  and  can  spare  a  few  shillings,  certainly  buys  a 
work  of  Schiller's.  And  yet  his  poetry  is  marked  by  dignity, 
not  less  than  grace,  and  the  light  of  philosophy  sheds  over  it  a 
gentle  lustre.  He  has  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  scru- 
pulous taste  of  the  most  cultivated  and  speculative  minds  selects 
him  as  their  favourite ;  and  yet  he  charms  the  many.  In  the 
meanest  hovel,  if  you  ask  for  a  book,  you  will  be  apt  to  find, 
next  to  a  Bible  and  a  book  of  devotion,  some  tragedy  of  Schil- 
ler's. 

His  theory  of  poetry,  led  him  to  consider  beauty  as  something 
independent  of  the  passions  which  it  can  excite;  and  the  genius 
of  the  poet,  as  destined  to  pursue  a  high  career,  above  the  com- 
mon sympathies  of  mankind*  The  poet  was,  in  his  mind,  a  su- 
perior being,  upon  whom  the  bright  sunshine  of  inspiration  pour- 
ed directly  from  above ;  he  might,  indeed,  stoop  to  his  fellow- 
mortals,  but  it  was  only  in  attempting  to  lift  them  to  the  elevated 
regions  of  greater  purity  in  which  he  moved.  These  views 
were  the  result  of  patient  study ;  they  commended  themselves 
to  an  acute  and  speculative  mind,  which,  from  its  own  constitu- 
tion, took  no  part  in  the  ordinary  bustle  of  existence.  But, 
when  Schiller  came  to  write,  he  was  not  restrained  by  cold 
rules,  within  the  icy  limits  of  an  austere  and  ascetic,  or  meta- 
physical sublimity.  In  his  theory  he  derided  nature,  and  longed 
to  depict  the  ideal;  when  he  invented,  his  theory  gave  him  dig- 
nity, correctness,  and  a  noble  firmness  of  character ;  but  his 
feelings  hurried  him  to  throw  himself  as  a  penitent  at  the  feet  of 
nature,  and  she,  like  a  doating  mother,  readily  forgiving  him 
his  temporary  absence,  had  more  joy  in  his  return,  than  in  many 
of  her  sons  who  had  never  been  undutiful. 

An  only  child  of  fond  parents,  Schiller  was,  from  early  life, 
sensitive  to  every  noble  quality,  and  disdainful  towards  all  that 
is  common  and  mean.  His  education  was  military,  and  opposed 
to  his  natural  tastes,  which  he  could  nourish  only  in  secret  En- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  world,  knowing  none  but  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, wholly  unaccustomed  to  female  society,  he  ventured  to 
write  a  play,  while  yet  a  minor,  and  to  publish  it,  a  few  months 
after  he  came  of  age.  Every  body  knows  the  play  of  the  "Rob- 
bers." Mr.  Fairscribe  could  not  lay  the  volume  down,  till  he 
had  finished  it,  business  notwithstanding.  The  play  is  truly  a 
marvel.  It  was  composed  by  one  almost  a  boy ;  who  had  never 
seen  any  except  the  inmates  of  his  school,  which  was  governed 
by  mechanism,  and  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  world.    So  it 
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describes  extremes ;  every  thing  is  sketched  in  strong  and  glaring 
colours ;  all  vices  and  virtues  are  exhibited  in  their  greatest  ex- 
cesses. The  work  is  composed  of  light  and  darkness,  with  no 
intermediate  shades.  A  German  critic  compares  Schiller  in  this 
production  to  Titan,  endeavouring  to  take  the  Heaven  of  inven- 
tion by  storm.  It  is  a  monstrous  production  ;  but  spirit  and  ge- 
nius move  in  it,  and  impart  to  it  permanent  life.  His  maturer 
taste  was  not  able  to  improve  it  The  merits  and  faults  are  so 
mingled,  that  it  is  now  printed  in  its  first  and  boldest  form. 

Schiller  attempted  the  career  of  an  actor,  but  without  success. 
He  published  two  other  tragedies,  having  the  faults,  but  not  the 
grandeur,  of  the  ^'Robbers.''  After  some  years,  he  gave  the 
world  Don  Carlos,  in  which  tragedy  he  unfolds  his  own  heart, 
and,  in  the  eloquence  of  a  person  of  the  drama,  gives  the  noblest 
lessons  of  liberty  and  public  justice.  The  play  is  admirable,  but 
not  dramatic ;  having  more  of  eloquence  than  of  action,  and 
more  of  the  careful  and  elaborate  views  of  a  fine  mind,  than  free 
displays  of  passion  after  the  manner  of  real  life. 

The  events  of  Schiller's  life  led  him  to  the  pursuits  of  histo- 
ry, for  he  became  the  successor  of  Eichhorn,  at  the  university 
of  Jena.  Speculative  science  had  also  interested  the  poet,  and 
Kant  and  abstract  philosophy  won  his  earnest  attention.  He  ap* 
plied  himself  to  these  pursuits  seriously,  for  his  object  was  to  sa- 
tisfy his  inquisitive  and  impatient  spirit.  His  lyre  lay  by  his  side 
almost  untouched,  while  he  was  making  every  efibrt  to  acquire 
within  himself  that  harmony  which  can  alone  result  from  clear 
convictions.  His  irritable  nature,  which  rejected  the  realities 
of  being,  and  longed  for  ideal  goodness,  wasted  the  powers  of 
life  ;  and  the  result  of  his  irregular  and  too  great  application, 
was  an  illness  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and 
which  contributed  to  impart  more  of  gentleness  to  his  intellectu- 
al character.  He  now  strove  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  world. 
At  this  period,  his  character  may  be  considered  as  fully  estab* 
lished  in  all  its  great  outlines.  A  noble  nature,  improved  by 
careful  study  of  the  records  of  mankind,  and  raised  to  great 
contemplative  excellence  by  the  zealous  and  solemn  pursuit  of 
philosophy,  was  now  restored  to  the  career  of  poetry.  A  series 
of  most  beautiful  lyric  poems,  some  of  which  are  among  the  best 
in  the  literature  of  the  world,  were  gradually  published,  and 
won  universal  favour.  But  the  results  of  his  investigations  in 
history  and  speculative  science  were  to  be  embodied  in  one 
grand  production.  Not  in  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
it  is  in  the  tragedy  of  Wallenstein,  that  the  peculiarities  of  Schil- 
ler's mind,  at  this  time,  are  most  clearly  reflected.  In  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  Macbeth  is  the  production  with  which  it  has  the 
nearest  analogies.  In  general  character,  in  the  display  of  men, 
hurried  to  their  ruin,  by  a  moral  necessity,  existing  in  them- 
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selves,  they  are  alike.  But  the  scene  in  the  play  of  the  inimita- 
ble master  is  laid  in  remote  and  apocryphal  history ;  in  Wallen* 
stein,  we  have  real  men,  and  events  all  too  true  ;  and  this  union 
of  historic  dignity  and  dramatic  excellence,  was  a  triumph  re- 
served for  Schiller.  It  has  been  published  in  French  by  the  cele- 
brated Benjamin  Constant,  who  has,  however,  rather  imitated 
than  translated  it.  In  English,  we  have  a  most  spirited,  but  not 
very  faithful  version,  by  Coleridge. 

Mary  Stuart,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  rapidly  followed.  In 
the  first  of  these,  Schiller  has  succeeded  better  than  in  any  of  his 
works,  in  delineating  woman.  It  has  in  a  less  degree  than  Wai- 
lenstein  the  stern  sublimity  which  is  imparted  by  the  unseen  in- 
fluences of  an  avenging  destiny  ;  but  it  makes  a  more  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  human  heart,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a  wider  po- 
pularity. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  romance  ;  it 
is  legendary,  rather  than  exact,  full  of  varied  interest,  striking 
contrasts,  and  marvellous  interpositions,  rather  than  a  careful  re- 
presentation of  human  agencies  and  passions.  The  opening  scene 
is  in  a  noble  spirit  of  elevated  declamation ;  in  parts  of  the  play 
much  tenderness  is  displayed  ;  but  the  narrative  interest  is 
throughout  predominant  In  point  of  style,  the  diction  is  highly 
wrought,  and  varied  ;  the  melody  of  language  is  an  attraction 
which  it  eminently  enjoys.  The  fine  scene  in  Ivanhoe,  where 
the  Jewess  observes  the  battle,  and  tells  the  hero  the  incidents  of 
the  contest,  is  analogous  to  a  very  admirable  one  in  Schiller's 
drama. 

The  speculative  tendency  of  Schiller's  mind,  led  him  to  make 
an  experiment  of  introducing  the  Greek  chorus  into  modern 
tragedy.  The  experiment  failed,  and  the  Bride  of  Messina  is 
sustained  by  the  splendour  of  its  several  parts,  not  by  its  general 
merits.  But  Schiller  returned  at  once  to  the  right  path,  and  his- 
tory again  lent  itself  to  his  genius  to  exhibit  a  nation.  William 
Tell  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plays  ever  written  ;  the  in- 
terest gathers  round  the  action  more  than  the  man  ;  Switzerland 
and  the  Swiss  character  are  delineated  in  unaffected  simplicity  ; 
and  a  work  of  the  sublimest  character  is  founded'  on  the  virtues 
of  a  commonalty  of  peasants  and  herdsmen.  The  play  is  ra- 
tional, and  breathes  the  air  of  liberty.  It  was  the  last  which 
Schiller  lived  to  finish.  He  died  just  as  a  series  of  successful  ef- 
forts had  brought  him  to  high  perfection  in  his  art ;  just  as  the 
world  was  hoping  from  his  maturity^  series  of  works  that  might 
be  associated  with  the  best  of  the  literary  treasures  which  it  has 
taken  ages  for  human  genius  to  accumulate. 

And  yet  he  has  been  declared  happy  in  the  period  of  his  death. 
In  the  memory  of  coming  generations,  men  live  as  they  are  at 
the  moment  when  the  angel  of  death  summoned  them  away.   Is 
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slrectfl,  who  have  not  been  baptized ;  and  he  might  perhaps  re- 
gard us  as  little  better  than  a  nation  of  heathens,  were  he  to 
iearn  that  our  children,  (at  least  those  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation,)  are  never  confirmed,  and  that  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion itself  is  of  evil  odour  to  the  uncompromising  descendants  of 
the  pilgrims.  Let  us  not  make  rash  judgments,  where  the  differ- 
ence may  be  chiefly  in  the  forms,  or  where  the  sources  of  ob- 
jection would  be  removed,  by  a  just  allowance  for  the  force  of 
long-established  customs. 

Nor  shall  we  venture  at  present  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  masters  in  German  philosophy.  The 
effects  on  the  nation  at  large,  of  this  earnest  and  continued  study 
of  metaphysics,  is  as  manifest  as  that  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins 
on  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  people  of  New-England.  So 
various  are  the  systems  of  the  recent  German  philosophers,  that 
a  man  must  be  very  fastidious,  if  he  cannot  find  a  theory  to  his 
taste,  cither  in  the  lessons  of  Kant,  who  annihilates  the  empire 
of  imagination,  and  the  influence  of  feeling,  investigates  with  ex 
actness  the  sources  of  knowledge,  measures  the  boundaries  of 
the  human  understanding,  sets  up  the  land-marks  between  posi- 
tive knowledge  and  idle  speculation,  and  then  deduces  the  laws 
of  taste,  the  principles  of  justice,  the  doctrines  of  virtue,  and 
the  truths  of  religion,  from  the  understanding  itself,  and  the 
ultimate  laws  of  human  existence;  or,  in  the  audacious  Fichte, 
who  leaves  the  ideal  Berkeley  far  in  the  rear,  annihilates  eartii 
and  heaven,  knows  of  no  actual  existence  but  himself,  and  deems 
the  universe  and  its  glories  as  but  creations  and  images,  which  his 
own  mind  has  called  into  beine;  or  in  Schelling,  who  claims  ex- 
istence for  the  external  world,  and,  after  exhibiting  it  in  the 
splendours  of  its  actual  being,  falls  down  and  worships  it,  as 
though  it  were  tlie  divinity  itself;  or  in  Hegel,*  who  dresses 

*  We  shall  not  pretend  to  speak  of  Ileg^l  with  a  I'espect  which  wc  do  not 
feci.  His  philosophy  is  at  best  but  the  triumph  of  acute  logical  deduction  over 
common  sense ;  but,  we  think,  it  is  equally  deficient  in  lo{^c  and  in  plain  rea- 
son. We  find  it  mentioned  by  one  of  his  admirers,  tliat,  in  the  ni^ht  preceding^ 
the  battle  of  Jena,  Heg^l,  then  an  instructer  in  tlie  university  of  tliat  place,  was 
employed  in  completing  an  elaborate  philosophical  treatise.  This  may  to  some 
be  an  evidence  of  the  possession  of  that  talent  for  abstraction,  which  is  llie  hap- 
piness and  the  condition  of  contemplative  excellence ;  to  us  it  seems  but  sorry 
affectation.  We  remember  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Gibbon's  Historv,  it  is  related 
of  the  Abbot  of  Clairvauz,  that  he  walked  for  a  day  on  the  hanks  of  the  I^kc 
of  Geneva,  without  beings  conscious  of  it  Wc  believe  the  story  with  difficulty; 
for  St.  Remard  was  not  destitute  of  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  then 
it  was  a  quiet  walk ;  he  was  surrounded  by  fnends  and  admirens  was  engaged 
in  thought  and  discussion,  and  for  a  few  hours  he  may  have  been  blind  to  one 
of  the  sublimest  scenes  in  our  world,  liut  wlien  the  liberties  of  one's  countiy 
arc  at  issue,  an  invading  army  within  cannon  shot,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  which 
was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  many  states,  and  seriously  affect  the  liberties  of 
Kurope,  between  the  encampments  of  tlie  armies,  which  the  morning's  light 
was  to  summon  to  the  battle-field,  to  sit  and  write  abstract  nonaemc,  belongb  tc 
t  philosophy  for  which  the  workl  can  have  little  need. 
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Kotzebue  excelled  in  bringing  striking  scenes  upon  the  stage 
— in  rare  and  surprising  situations.  He  is  no  German  in  feeling 
or  manner. 

Schulze  is  reported  to  have  actually  died  for  love.  He  pined 
away,  having  first,  to  immortalize  his  passion,  finished  a  poem^ 
of  which  the  manner  is  exquisite,  though  the  execution  is  de- 
fective. 

Korner's  life  ns  more  poetic  than  any  thing  he  has  written. 
Genuine  patriotism,  a  fervent  spirit,  self-sacrificing  courage,  led 
him  to  be  a  martyr  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  poetry  is> 
the  expression  of  his  nature  ;  and  ceasing  to  be  a  dead  letter, 
lives  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  his  country- 
men. 

Milliner  has  given  over  writing  for  the  stage.  He  has  some 
spirit  and  critical  skill,  but  is  a  little  of  a  literary  coxcomb.  His 
Guilt  gives  him  an  elevated  place  among  the  dramatists  below 
stairs. 

To  those  who  desire  to  see  honourable  specimens  of  the  dra- 
matic skill  of  the  present  writers  for  the  German  stage,  we  rc- 
oommend  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Ottoknr  of  Grillpazer. 
Tliey  have  great  value,  though  they  are  not  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  art. 

For  the  great  mass  of  the  German  novels,  we  have  but  little 
to  sny.  The  business  of  manufacturing  romances  is  carried  on 
very  extensively  and  systematically.  The  press  groans  with  the 
weight  of  rubbish,  which  is  soon  transferred  to  the  circulating 
libraries,  and,  by  a  safe  process,  the  capital  invested  is  secured. 
This  branch  of  industry  occupies  many  idle  hands  and  weak 
heads,  and  forms  a  sort  of  literature  by  itself,  conducted  by  the 
crowds  who  throng  roimd  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

Caroline  Pichler  and  La  Mothe  Fouqu6  are  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain ;  they  are  popular,  and  most  prolific.  But  Scott  and  our  wor- 
thy countryman  have  greater  power  to  charm  the  German  world  ; 
and  the  Red  Rover  is  this  moment  making  more  prizes  through 
all  the  circles  of  the  empire,  than  any  regular  production  from 
the  workshop  of  a  German  novelist.,  Did  time  permit,  we  should, 
passing  over  the  subordinate  departments  of  polite  literature, 
call  attention  rather  to  such  works  as  the  Roman  History^  of 
Niebuhr,  the  Ideas  on  the  Politics  of  Cotnmerce  and  Jintiqui- 
tf/j  by  Heercn,  the  mythological  investigations  of  Creuzer,  the 
Literary  Histories  of  Bouterwck,  and  other  works,  in  which 
clear  understanding,  propriety  of  manner,  and  vast  erudition,  are 
skilfully  allied.  But  we  could  give  nothing  more  tlian  very  vague 
ideas  of  these  and  other  works  of  similar  value,  except  by  de- 
voting a  separate  article  to  each  of  thorn. 

And  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Prince  Hard  en  berg, 
•he   Prussian   chancellor,   has  left  a  manuscript  history  of  his 
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limes,  from  1801  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit    The  work  must  have 
great  value  and  interest,  but  the  world  is  not  to  see  it  till  1850. 

In  concluding  these  notices  of  German  men  of  letters,  in  which 
we  have  been  able  but  hastily  to  allude  to  some  striking  features 
in  their  general  character,  it  remains  to  speak  of  a  poet,  who, 
more  than  any  contemporary,  possesses  the  veneration  of  his 
country.  Of  all  living  men,  who  have,  in  any  department  of  con- 
templative or  active  life,  attained  a  degree  of  eminence,  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  he  enjoys,  he  is  the  oldest  Almost 
eighty  years  have  passed  over  him,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
genius.  Though  in  his  youth,  there  were  no  adversaries  whom 
he  need  have  feared,  and  though  he  was  clad  in  an  armour,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  invulnerable  gift  of  a  superior  naturOi 
he  is  now  too  near  the  grave  to  wrestle  for  further  palms  or  re- 
sist new  aggressions.  And  his  reputation  is  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  countless  throng,  to  whose  minds  he  has  opened  the  glorious 
visions  of  poetry,  and  whose  steps  he  has  guided  to  the  contem- 
plation of  beauty. 

Does  there  not  belong  to  his  declining  years  something  Inex- 
])res8ibly  lovely  and  majestic  ?  The  lyre,  which  could  have  given 
the  meed  of  immortality  to  any,  whom  it  would  honour  with  a 
strain,  is  hushed ;  the  spirit,  which  was  eager  in  its  curiosity  to 
search  into  every  source  of  inspiration,  and  strove  to  gather 
spoils  from  all  departments  of  knowledge,  is  now  only  able  to 
communicate  the  results  of  past  experience,  with  timid  glances  at 
contemporary  efforts.  There  was  a  time,  when  Goethe  could  be 
severe  in  reproof  and  bitter  in  scorn ;  but  now  all  that  he  writes 
in  his  extreme  age,  is  quiet  and  mild,  and  he  seems  desirous  of 
parting  from  all  mankind  in  peace.  He  has  come  from  the  field 
of  contest,  and,  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  has  laid  down 
his  arms,  and  is  preparing  for  eternal  rest  from  the  toils  of  earth. 
And  all  the  while,  he  is  an  object  of  astonishment  to  the  civilized 
world,  of  admiration  to  those  who  have  penetrated  into  the  mean- 
ing of  his  works ;  and  more  than  any  sovereign  of  Europe,  has 
tlie  voluntary  homage  of  his  countrymen.  The  men  of  greatest 
rank  and  power  visit  him,  not  as  tl^ir  equal,  but  as  one  whom  it 
will  always  be  a  grateful  reminiscence  to  have  seen,  and  whom 
it  is  a  common  duty  to  respect ;  and  the  critics  have  already 
written  about  him  and  his  works,  more  volumes  than  would  fill 
the  lumber  room  of  a  library. 

Such  is  the  glorious  and  peaceful  close  of  Goethe's  life ;  it  has 
been  his  happiness  to  have  lived  a  brilliant  career.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entering  on  the  arena  of  letters,  the  eyes  of  men  were 
turned  towards  him.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  the  world  was 
uncertain  what  judgment  they  should  pass  on  his  efforts;  but  at- 
tention was  never  denied,  and  his  early  works,  especially  his 
Werther  and  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  will  be  remembered,  as  long 
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as  unhappy  love  shall  continue  to  excite  sympathy,  and  the  con- 
trasts of  the  middle  ages,  interest  those,  who  trace  to  those  ages 
the  germs  of  their  national  peculiarities  and  virtues. 

The  works  of  Goethe  are  of  the  utmost  variety.  Indeed  there 
are  no  two,  which  have  the  same  character.  Other  writers  ad- 
vance in  the  career  of  their  choice  ;  Goethe  is  universal;  and  in 
each  department,  which  he  has  attempted,  has  left  but  one  ex- 
ample of  his  powers.  But  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  his  works 
are  deficient  in  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  accomplished  master. 
All  that  he  has  attempted,  assumes,  under  his  hand,  an  aspect  of 
beauty.  With  the  step  of  healthy  activity,  he  passes  where  he 
will.  His  sound  judgment,  his  brilliant,  clear,  and  quick  imagi- 
nation, his  feelings,  natural,  philanthropic,  and  serene,  enable 
him  to  move  successfully,  where  other  men  would  be  bewilder- 
ed ;  and  to  pass  through  unknown  paths,  as  if  through  familiar 
scenes.  He  walks,  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  an  eastern  romance, 
through  the  hundred  halls  of  the  palace  of  invention,  and  all  the 
gates  fly  open  at  his  approach  ;  but  hardly  has  he  entered,  when 
tlie  portals  close  again,  so  that  none  can  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Does  this  seem  exaggeration  ?  observe  the  number  and  diversified 
character  of  his  works  ;  then  count  the  numerous  imitations  of 
them,  and  observe  the  vast  difference  between  the  productions 
of  Goethe  and  those  of  the  best  of  his  followers.  Scrutinize  the 
defects  even  of  powerful  minds  in  the  same  department ;  compa- 
rison will  lead  but  tp  the  acknowledgment  of  Goethe's  supre- 
macy. 

Is  a  key  to  his  writings  demanded  ?  Something  that  shall  serve 
to  characterize  them  generally  ?  We  have  it  in  this;  his  truth  to 
nature.  Goethe  never  turned  in  disgust  from  the  world,  in  which 
he  has  his  being.  Life  and  man  are  his  themes.  He  does  not  re- 
quire to  annihilate  every  thing  that  is  clear  and  individual  around 
him,  in  order  to  gain  free  exercise  for  fancy  in  an  ideal  world.  He 
stands  out  in  open  day,  and  contends  for  the  victory  in  letters  in  the 
distinct  light  of  real  life.  His  eye  sees,  his  heart  feels,  his  genius 
dares  to  imitate  nature.  He  is  like  the  fabled  giants,  who  were 
strongest,  when  their  feet  toi\phed  the  earth.  There  is  in  him  no 
trace  of  sickliness  of  mind,  no  lines  worn  by  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion, no  puny  worshippings  of  vulgar  weakness.  All  is  clear,  in- 
dividual, and  marked  ;  his  personages  are  not  fairies,  nor  sylphs; 
his  characters  are  not  imitations  of  remote  forms  of  life,  where 
failure  in  the  picture  could  not  be  discovered.  The  beings,  who 
move,  speak,  and  act  in  his  works,  are  real  men  and  women,  of 
veriest  flesli  and  blood,  whose  hearts  you  may  hear  beat,  whose 
veins  you  may  see  swell,  whose  pulsations  you  may  feel  as  they 
throb.  Above  all  poets  of  his  time,  he  has  succeeded  in  depicting 
woman,  in  weakness  and  in  strength,  in  the  pride  and  comeli- 
ness of  virtue,  in  the  irresistible  charms  of  invagination  and  good 
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sense,  in  mercy,  in  sympathy,  in  love,  in  sorrow,  in  hope,  and 
in  death.  His  works  arc  a  panorama  of  human  life. 

His  manner  is  generally  exquisitely  finished.  I^t  every  young 
man  take  lesson  from  the  master  in  this  ;  he  always  wrote  witli 
difficulty.  He  held  it  a  duty  to  labour,  and  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  his  talent  to  write  with  slovenly  facility.  Yet  he  leaves 
upon  his  works,  no  traces  of  the  labour  which  their  preparation 
cost  him  ;  we  are  introduced  at  once  to  a  splendid  and  highly 
finished  edifice,  but  all  the  instruments  of  preparation  are  re- 
moved, and  nothing  is  before  us  but  the  beautiful  results. 

Goethe  can  never  be  a  favourite  witli  those,  who  demand  the 
recurrence  of  a  class  of  ideas,  or  are  pleased  only  with  a  certain 
limited  range  of  character.  He  delineates  not  a  portion  of  the 
world,  but  the  whole.  Misfortune  moves  freely  over  the  earth, 
and  joy  selects  for  itself  no  aristocracy  ;  in  like  manner  the  poet 
has  allowed  his  inspiration  to  wander  freely  into  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  bring  back  likenesses  from  all. 

It  is  another  characteristic  of  Goethe,  that  he  does  not  excel 
in  fragments  merely.  His  works,  as  such,  merit  admiration.  It 
is  not  in  parts  that  he  deserves  praise,  so  much  as  in  the  whole. 
To  the  reflecting  mind  he  furnishes  abundant  lessons;  those  who 
rlap  their  hands  only  at  fine  lines,  and  care  little  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  workmanship  in  the  whole,  Goetlic  takes  no  pains  to 
please.  He  is  uniform  and  sustained ;  and  the  noblest  passages 
derive  their  highest  charms  from  tlicir  exact  adaptation  to  the 
characters  and  situations  whore  they  occur. 

The  character  of  Goethe's  mind  is  that  of  self-possession.  No 
pining  passion  prostrates  the  energy  of  will :  no  crazed  imagina- 
tion corrupts  the  healthy  exercise  of  judgment.  The  author  of 
Werther  is  the  very  last  man,  who  would  have  killed  himself  for 
love;  the  poet  who  has  delineated  Tasso's  exquisite  sensibility, 
was  never  a  misanthrope  or  a  hypochonciriac.  The  stream  of  life 
came  for  him  from  a  clear  fountain,  and  during  all  its  course  has 
reflected  the  light  of  day  in  its  natural  splendour.  Thisit  is,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  Rousseau  and  from  Byron,  from  Tasso 
and  from  Schiller. 

■ 

Do  we  therefore  express  unlimited  admiration  for  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Goethe?  By  no  means.  The  rules  of  a  just  morality,  re- 
mote alike  from  prudery  and  fanaticism,  would  yet  condemn  se- 
veral of  his  productions.  His  Roman  elegies,  for  instance,  arc 
loose  and  of  heathenish  voluptuousness;  deficient  in  moral  grace, 
though  occasionally  beautiful  in  their  forms ;  they  would  have 
won  new  laurels  for  Propertius;  but  nineteen  centuries  and  an 
uncompromising  .religion  should  have  led  the  poet  to  better 
>jccne8  than  love  in  a  tippling  house,  though  Rome,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  arts,  and  the  creations  of  mythology,  are  managed  in 
the  back-ground,  with  a  skill  that  almost  lulls  the  scruples  of 
'Criticism  to  rest. 
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sweet  bride  whom  God  has  at  last  given  liim!  As  from  hope- 
less chains,  as  from  night  and  the  mouldering  darkness  of  a  deep 
dungeon,  he  feels  in  joyousncss  his  rcsurrcctioa  to  the  light  and 
air  of  spring!" 

This  means,  in  plain  English,  thatr//  la^sl  his  first  wife  is  dead, 
and  he  can  now  marry  a  woman  whom  he  all  along  liked  better. 
That  woman,  was  his  first  wife's  sister,  and  the  poem  seems  to 
set  forth,  that  they  had  plighted  their  troth,  while  the  lover  was 
still  in  the  hopeles.^  chains  and  damp  dungeons  of  matrimony. 
No  elegance  of  versification  can  turn  such  coarseness  of  passion 
into  poetry. 

It  does  not  si^em  to  us,  that  the  Stolbergs  have  any  claim  to 
be  rememben.d  out  of  their  own  country  ;  and,  we  must  also 
honestly  confess  it,  we  think  the  good,  rural,  homely,  plain- 
spoken  Voss,  never  tasted  the  stream  of  Helicon,  and  surely  was 
a  very  learned,  very  accurate,  very  independent,  and  very  de- 
serving man,  and  a  first  rate  translator,  and  editor,  but  in  truth 
no  inventive  poet. 

Nor  has  cither  of  the  Schlegels,  the  successful  founders  of  a 
critical  school,  written  in  the  walks  of  invention,  any  thing  which 
can  claim  general  admiration.  Their  extraordinary  merit  as  cri- 
tics, displayed  both  in  contributions  to  public  journals,  and  in  ela- 
borate works  on  literary  topics,  is  cheerfully  acknowledged.  Still, 
the  light  of  Lessing  outshines  them  far,  and  not  to  them,  but  to 
that  great  master,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  given  the  impulse 
which  first  stirred  up  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  and  has  final- 
ly extended  its  influence  throughout  the  world. 

Of  the  writings  of  Frederick  Sehlegel,  his  lectures  on  Lite- 
rature, and  those  on  Modern  History,  are  the  best  Still  they  are 
net  of  the  highest  order,  and  F.  Sehlegel  has  himself  so  frequent- 
ly changed  his  opinions  on  religion  and  politics,  that  his  writ- 
ings lose  their  mornl  power,  from  the  acknowledged  inconsist- 
ency of  the  man.  His  brother,  A.  W.  Sehlegel,  enjoys  a  higher 
reputation.  He  has  done  much  in  criticism  ;  and  his  lectures  on 
Dramatic  Poetry  are  ingenious  and  interesting,  containing  bold. 
vindications  of  distinguished  men,  and  a  more  copious  and  intel- 
ligent admiration  of  Shakspeare,  than  had  yet  been  given  by  any 
critic.  Still  the  best  of  his  opinions  may  be  discerned  in  the  works 
of  Lessing,  and  the  highest  place  belongs  to  Sehlegel  only  in  a  sub- 
ordinate class.  Of  invention,  he  is  destitute.  As  a  translator,  his 
merit  is  extraordinary.  Shylock,  on  the  German  stage,  hardly 
yields  to  his  prototype ;  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  delight  as  much 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  as  in  London  and  Nev/-York. 

Of  Tieck  we  can  observe,  that  he  is  an  industrious  and  gift- 
ed adherent  of  the  critica!  school  of  the  Schlegels ;  eminently 
romantic.  His  Genoveva  is  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  aim 
at  a  general  interest.  Yet,  in  the  effort  to  sustain  poetic  interest. 
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by  the  simplicity  of  a  legendary  story,  he  has  attained/4  kind  oi 
excellence  which  will  be  acknowledged  by  a  literary  party ,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  public  at  large.  The  mind  that  is  imbued  with 
the  peculiar  spirit  which  is  willing  to  discover  beauties  in  the 
stiff  Madonnas  of  the  early  artists,  and  again  allows  itself  to  be 
lulled  into  a  pleasing  mood  by  the  childish  attractions  of  an  art- 
less talc,  may  admire.  The  Alamae  is  deficient  in  power  and  ra* 
pidity  of  action. 

But  most  of  Tieck's  works  are  destined  for  the  home  market. 
His  brightest  poetical  side  is  polemical.  Whilst  the  Schlegels 
criticised,  he  wrote  humorous  and  ironical  dialogues,  poems,  and 
tales.  He  contributed  essentially  to  the  emancipation  of  litera- 
ture from  pedantic  rules,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tendency 
of  his  works,  and  of  those  of  his  school  generally,  has  likewise 
been  to  produce  a  feeble  and  affected  imitation  of  natural  excel- 
lence. Apart  from  his  original  works,  Tieck  has  made  an  ap- 
proved translation  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
completing  A.  W.  Schlegel's  translation  of  Shakspeare.  To  the 
illustration  of  this  author,  Tieck  has  devoted  many  years ;  and 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  bard  of  Avon  is  expected  from  him. 

Novalis,  (Hardenberg,)  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste.  In  the  sta- 
tue of  Laocoon,  the  mouth  of  the  figure  is  open,  as  if  to  shriek. 
Of  the  admirers  of  sculpture,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those, 
who  have  esteemed  this  a  fault  The  anguish  of  such  ungovern- 
able wo,  may  be  entitled  to  thrill  us  with  sympathy,  when  it  is 
forced  to  break  out  into  exclamations.  But  when  a  young  man, 
not  peculiarly  severely  tried,  attempts  to  excite  an  interest  in 
an  affected,  or  at  any  rate  a  sickly  melancholy,  it  requires  some 
charity  to  lend  him  a  willing  ear.  Yet,  in  a  gloomy  hour,  the 
detached  thoughts  of  Novalis  and  his  atrabilarious  songs,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  ' 

No  poet  ever  possessed  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
higher  degree  than  Schiller.  Not  that  his  productions  have  al- 
ways been  received  with  indiscriminate  approbation,  but  his 
fame  has  invariably  been  cherished  with  a  tenderness  approach- 
ing to  a  personal  attachment.  Schiller's  nature  was  frank,  ear- 
nest, and  virtuous;  and  strong  respect  for  the  man,  who  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  to  his  art,  and  the  culture  of  his  genius,  was 
united  to  the  delight  which  his  poems  could  not  but  inspire. 
When  the  news  of  his  untimely  death  was  promulgated,  men 
mourned  as  at  a  private  loss,  and  sincere  grief  pervaded  his 
country,  as  though  each  family  had  lost  a  favourite  inmate. 
Schiller's  life  was  one  continued  struggle.  The  severest  censures 
ever  passed  upon  his  faults,  have  been  pronounced  by  himself; 
and  he  strove  with  unceasing  zeal  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  influence  of  every  thing  which  could  diminish  the  pure 
splendour  of  his  muse.   Her  bright  rays  were  to  him  the  beams 
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sweet  bride  whom  God  has  at  last  given  him!  As  from  hope- 
less chains,  as  from  night  and  the  mouldering  darkness  of  a  deep 
dungeon,  he  feels  in  joyousncss  his  rcsurrcctioa  to  the  light  and 
air  of  spring!'^ 

This  means,  in  plain  English,  that  a/  lasf  his  first  wife  is  dead, 
and  he  can  now  marry  a  woman  whom  he  all  along  liked  better. 
That  woman,  was  his  first  wife's  sister,  and  the  poem  seems  to 
set  forth,  that  they  had  plighted  their  troth,  while  the  lover  was 
still  in  the  hopelcsii  chains  and  damp  dungeons  of  matrimony. 
No  elegance  of  versification  can  turn  such  coarseness  of  passion 
into  poetry. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us,  that  the  Stolbergs  have  any  claim  to 
be  remembered  out  of  their  own  country  ;  and,  we  must  also 
honestly  confess  it,  we  think  the  good,  rural,  homely^  plain- 
spoken  Voss,  never  tasted  the  stream  of  Helicon,  and  surely  was 
a  very  learned,  very  accurate,  very  independent,  and  very  de- 
serving man,  and  a  first  rate  translator,  and  editor,  but  in  truth 
no  inventive  poet. 

Nor  has  either  of  the  Schlegels,  the  successful  founders  of  a 
critical  school,  written  in  the  walks  of  invention,  any  thing  which 
can  claim  general  admiration.  Their  extraordinary  merit  as  cri- 
tics, displayed  both  in  contributions  to  public  journals,  and  in  ela- 
borate works  on  literary  topics,  is  cheerfully  acknowledged.  Still, 
the  light  of  Lessing  outshines  them  far,  and  not  to  them,  but  to 
that  great  master,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  given  the  impulse 
which  first  stirred  up  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  and  has  final- 
ly extended  its  influence  throughout  the  world. 

Of  the  writings  of  Frederick  Schlegel,  his  lectures  on  Lite- 
rature, and  those  on  Modern  History,  are  the  best  Still  they  are 
net  of  the  highest  order,  and  F.  Schlegel  has  himself  so  frequent- 
ly changed  his  opinions  on  religion  and  politics,  that  his  writ- 
ings lose  their  moral  power,  from  the  acknowledged  inconsist- 
ency of  the  man.  His  brother,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  enjoys  a  higher 
reputation.  He  has  done  much  in  criticism  ;  and  his  lectures  on 
Dramatic  Poetry  are  ingenious  and  interesting,  containing  bold. 
vindications  of  distinguished  men,  and  a  more  copious  and  intel- 
ligent admiration  of  Shakspeare,  than  had  yet  been  given  by  any 
critic.  Still  the  best  of  his  opinions  may  be  discerned  in  the  works 
of  Lessing,  and  the  highest  place  belongs  to  Schlegel  only  in  a  sub- 
ordinate class.  Of  invention,  he  is  destitute.  As  a  translator,  his 
merit  is  extraordinary.  Shylock,  on  the  German  stage,  hardly 
yields  to  his  prototype ;  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  delight  as  much 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  as  in  London  and  New- York. 

Of  Tieck  we  can  observe,  that  he  is  an  industrious  and  gift- 
ed adherent  of  the  critical  school  of  the  Schlegels ;  eminently 
romantic.  His  Geuoveva  is  the  best  of  his  poems,  whieh  aim 
at  a  general  interest  Yet,  in  the  efibrt  to  sustain  poetic  interest. 
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by  the  simplicity  of  a  legendary  story,  he  has  attained^  kind  ot 
excellence  which  will  be  acknowledged  by  a  literary  party,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  public  at  large.  The  mind  that  is  imbued  with 
the  peculiar  spirit  which  is  willing  to  discover  beauties  in  the 
stiff  Madonnas  of  the  early  artists,  and  again  allows  itself  to  be 
lulled  into  a  pleasing  mood  by  the  childish  attractions  of  an  art- 
less tale,  may  admire.  The  Alamae  is  deficient  in  power  and  ra- 
pidity of  action. 

But  most  of  Tieck's  works  are  destined  for  the  home  market. 
His  brightest  poetical  side  is  polemical.  Whilst  the  Schlegels 
criticised,  he  wrote  humorous  and  ironical  dialogues,  poems,  and 
tales.  He  contributed  essentially  to  the  emancipation  of  litera- 
ture from  pedantic  rules,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tendency 
of  his  works,  and  of  those  of  his  school  generally,  has  likewise 
been  to  produce  a  feeble  and  affected  imitation  of  natoral  excel- 
lence. Apart  from  his  original  works,  Tieck  has  made  an  ap- 
proved translation  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
completing  A.  W.  Schlegel's  translation  of  Shakspeare.  To  the 
illustration  of  this  author,  Tieck  has  devoted  many  years ;  and 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  bard  of  Avon  is  expected  from  him. 

Novalis,  (Hardenberg,)  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste.  In  the  sta- 
tue of  Laocoon,  the  mouth  of  the  figure  is  open,  as  if  to  shriek. 
Of  the  admirers  of  sculpture,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those, 
who  have  esteemed  this  a  fault  The  anguish  of  such  ungovern- 
able wo,  may  be  entitled  to  thrill  us  with  sympathy,  when  it  is 
forced  to  break  out  into  exclamations.  But  when  a  young  man, 
not  peculiarly  severely  tried,  attempts  to  excite  an  interest  in 
an  affected,  or  at  any  rate  a  sickly  melancholy,  it  requires  some 
charity  to  lend  him  a  willing  ear.  Yet,  in  a  gloomy  hour,  the 
detached  thoughts  of  Novalis  and  his  atrabilarious  songs,  will  be 
read  with  interest  * 

No  poet  ever  possessed  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
higher  degree  than  Schiller.  Not  that  his  productions  have  al- 
ways been  received  with  indiscriminate  approbation,  but  his 
fame  has  invariably  been  cherished  with  a  tenderness  approach- 
ing to  a  personal  attachment  Schiller's  nature  was  frank,  ear- 
nest, and  virtuous;  and  strong  respect  for  the  man,  who  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  to  his  art,  and  the  culture  of  his  genius,  was 
united  to  the  delight  which  his  poems  could  not  but  inspire. 
When  the  news  of  his  untimely  death  was  promulgated,  men 
mourned  as  at  a  private  loss,  and  sincere  grief  pervaded  his 
country,  as  though  each  family  had  lost  a  favourite  inmate. 
Schiller's  life  was  one  continued  struggle.  The  severest  censures 
ever  passed  upon  his  faults,  have  been  pronounced  by  himself; 
and  he  strove  with  unceasing  zeal  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  influence  of  every  thing  which  could  diminish  the  pure 
splendour  of  his  muse.   Her  bright  rays  were  to  him  the  beams 
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of  truth,  the  effluence  of  celestial  light.  His  uneasy  mind  toil- 
ed to  free  itself  from  every  quality,  which  could  prevent  his 
uniting  in  himself  as  a  poet,  the«highest  moral  and  poetic  per- 
fection. 

He  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  popular  poet  Every  poor  man 
that  can  read,  an'd  can  spare  a  few  shillings,  certainly  buys  a 
work  of  Schiller's.  And  yet  his  poetry  is  marked  by  dignity, 
not  less  than  grace,  and  the  light  of  philosophy  sheds  over  it  a 
gentle  lustre.  He  has  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  scru- 
pulous taste  of  the  most  cultivated  and  speculative  minds  selects 
him  as  their  favourite ;  and  yet  he  charms  the  many.  In  Uie 
meanest  hovel,  if  you  ask  for  a  book,  you  will  be  apt  to  find, 
next  to  a  Bible  and  a  book  of  devotion,  some  tragedy  of  Schil- 
ler's. 

His  theory  of  poetry,  led  him  to  consider  beauty  as  something 
independent  of  the  passions  which  it  can  excite;  and  the  genius 
of  the  poet,  as  destined  to  pursue  a  high  career,  above  the  com- 
mon sympathies  of  mankind*  The  poet  was,  in  his  mind,  a  su- 
perior being,  upon  whom  the  bright  sunshine  of  inspiration  pour- 
ed directly  from  above ;  he  might,  indeed,  stoop  to  his  fellow- 
mortals,  but  it  was  only  in  attempting  to  lift  them  to  the  elevated 
regions  of  greater  purity  in  which  he  moved.  These  views 
were  the  result  of  patient  study ;  they  commended  themselves 
to  an  acute  and  speculative  mind,  which,  from  its  own  constitu- 
tion, took  no  part  in  the  ordinary  bustle  of  existence.  But, 
when  Schiller  came  to  write,  he  was  not  restrained  by  cold 
rules,  within  the  icy  limits  of  an  austere  and  ascetic,  or  meta- 
physical sublimity.  In  his  theory  he  derided  nature,  and  longed 
to  depict  the  t£^^a/y  when  he  invented,  his  theory  gave  him  dig- 
nity, correctness,  and  a  noble  firmness  of  character ;  but  his 
feelings  hurried  him  to  throw  himself  as  a  penitent  at  the  feet  of 
nature,  and  she,  like  a  doating  mother,  readily  forgiving  him 
his  temporary  absence,  had  more  joy  in  his  return,  than  in  many 
of  her  sons  who  had  never  been  undutiful. 

An  only  child  of  fond  parents,  Schiller  was,  from  early  life, 
sensitive  to  every  noble  quality,  and  disdainful  towards  all  that 
is  common  and  mean.  His  education  was  military,  and  opposed 
to  his  natural  tastes,  which  he  could  nourish  only  in  secret  En- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  world,  knowing  none  but  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, wholly  unaccustomed  to  female  society,  he  ventured  to 
write  a  play,  while  yet  a  minor,  and  to  publish  it,  a  few  months 
after  he  came  of  age.  Every  body  knows  the  play  of  the  **  Rob- 
bers." Mr.  Fairscribe  could  not  lay  the  volume  down,  till  he 
had  finished  it,  business  notwithstanding.  The  play  ii  truly  a 
marvel.  It  was  composed  by  one  almost  a  boy ;  who  had  never 
seen  any  except  the  inmates  of  his  school,  which  was  governed 
by  mechanism,  and  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  world.    So  it 
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describes  extremes ;  every  thing  is  sketched  in  strong  and  glaring 
colours;  all  vices  and  virtues  are  exhibited  in  their  greatest  ex* 
cesses.  The  work  is  composed  of  light  and  darkness,  ^rjth  no 
intermediate  shades.  A  German  critic  compares  Schiller  in  this 
production  to  Titan,  endeavouring  to  take  the  Heaven  of  inven- 
tion by  storm.  It  is  a  monstrous  production  ;  but  spirit  and  ge- 
nius move  in  it,  and  impart  to  it  permanent  life.  His  maturer 
taste  was  not  able  to  improve  it  The  merits  and  faults  are  so 
mingled,  that  it  is  now  printed  in  its  first  and  boldest  form. 

Schiller  attempted  the  career  of  an  actor,  but  without  success. 
He  published  two  other  tragedies,  having  the  faults,  but  not  the 
grandeur,  of  the  <<  Robbers."  After  some  years,  he  gave  the 
world  Don  Carlos,  in  which  tragedy  he  unfolds  his  own  heart, 
and,  in  the  eloquence  of  a  person  of  the  drama,  gives  the  noblest 
lessons  of  liberty  and  public  justice.  The  play  is  admirable,  but 
not  dramatic ;  having  more  of  eloquence  than  of  action,  and 
more  of  the  careful  and  elaborate  views  of  a  fine  mind,  than  free 
displays  of  passion  after  the  manner  of  real  life. 

The  events  of  Schiller's  life  led  him  to  the  pursuits  of  histo- 
ry, for  he  became  the  successor  of  Eichhorn,  at  the  university 
of  Jena.  Speculative  science  had  also  interested  the  poet,  and 
Kant  and  abstract  philosophy  won  his  earnest  attention.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  these  pursuits  seriously,  for  his  object  was  to  sa- 
tisfy his  inquisitive  and  impatient  spirit  His  lyre  lay  by  his  side 
almost  untouched,  while  he  was  making  every  effort  to  acquire 
within  himself  that  harmony  which  can  alone  result  from  clear 
convictions.  PI  is  irritable  nature,  which  rejected  the  realities 
of  being,  and  longed  for  ideal  goodness,  wasted  the  powers  of 
life  ;  and  the  result  of  his  irregular  and  too  great  application, 
was  an  illness  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and 
which  contributed  to  impart  more  of  gentleness  to  his  intellectu- 
al character.  He  now  strove  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  world. 
At  this  period,  his  character  may  be  considered  as  fully  estab* 
lished  in  all  its  great  outlines.  A  noble  nature,  improved  by 
careful  study  of  the  records  of  mankind,  and  raised  to  great 
contemplative  excellence  by  the  zealous  and  solemn  pursuit  of 
philosophy,  was  now  restored  to  the  career  of  poetry.  A  series 
of  most  beautiful  lyric  poems,  some  of  which  are  among  the  best 
in  the  literature  of  the  world,  were  gradually  published,  and 
won  universal  favour.  But  the  results  of  his  investigations  in 
history  and  speculative  science  were  to  be  embodied  in  one 
grand  production.  Not  in  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
it  is  in  the  tragedy  of  Wallenstein,  that  the  peculiarities  of  Schil- 
ler's mind,  at  this  time,  are  most  clearly  reflected.  In  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  Macbeth  is  the  production  with  which  it  has  the 
nearest  analogies.  In  general  character,  in  the  display  of  men, 
hurried  to  their  ruin,  by  a  moral  necessity,  existing  in  them- 
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selves,  they  are  alike.  But  the  scene  in  the  play  of  the  inimita- 
ble master  is  laid  in  remote  and  apocryphal  history ;  in  Wallen- 
stein,  we  have  real  men,  and  events  all  too  true  ;  and  this  union 
of  historic  dignity  and  dramatic  excellence,  was  a  triumph  re- 
served for  Schiller.  It  has  been  published  in  French  by  the  cele- 
brated Benjamin  Constant,  who  has,  however,  rather  imitated 
than  translated  it.  In  English,  we  have  a  most  spirited,  but  not 
very  faithful  version,  by  Coleridge. 

Mary  Stuart,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  rapidly  followed.  In 
the  first  of  these,  Schiller  has  succeeded  better  than  in  any  of  his 
works,  in  delineating  woman.  It  has  in  a  less  degree  than  Wal- 
lenstein  the  stern  sublimity  which  is  imparted  by  the  unseen  in- 
fluences of  an  avenging  destiny  ;  but  it  makes  a  more  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  human  heart,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a  wider  po- 
pularity. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  romance  ;  it 
is  legendary,  rather  than  exact,  full  of  varied  interest,  striking 
contrasts,  and  marvellous  interpositions,  rather  than  a  careful  re- 
presentation of  human  agencies  and  passions.  The  opening  scene 
is  in  a  noble  spirit  of  elevated  declamation ;  in  parts  of  the  play 
much  tenderness  is  displayed  ;  but  the  narrative  interest  is 
throughout  predominant  In  point  of  style,  the  diction  is  highly 
wrought,  and  varied  ;  the  melody  of  language  is  an  attraction 
which  it  eminently  enjoys.  The  fine  scene  in  Ivanhoe,  where 
the  Jewess  observes  the  battle,  and  tells  the  hero  the  incidents  of 
the  contest,  is  analogous  to  a  very  admirable  one  in  Schiller's 
drama. 

The  speculative  tendency  of  Schiller's  mind,  led  him  to  make 
an  experiment  of  introducing  the  Greek  chorus  into  modern 
tragedy.  The  experiment  failed,  and  the  Bride  of  Messina  is 
sustained  by  the  splendour  of  its  several  parts,  not  by  its  general 
merits.  But  Schiller  returned  at  once  to  the  right  path,  and  his- 
tory again  lent  itself  to  his  genius  to  exhibit  a  nation.  William 
Tell  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plays  ever  written  ;  the  in- 
terest gathers  round  the  action  more  than  the  man  ;  Switzerland 
and  the  Swiss  character  are  delineated  in  unaffected  simplicity  ; 
and  a  work  of  the  sublimest  character  is  founded'  on  the  virtues 
of  a  commonalty  of  peasants  and  herdsmen.  The  play  is  ra- 
tional, and  breathes  the  air  of  liberty.  It  was  the  last  which 
Schiller  lived  to  finish.  He  died  just  as  a  series  of  successful  ef- 
forts had  brought  him  to  high  perfection  in  his  art ;  just  as  the 
world  was  hoping  from  his  maturity^  series  of  works  that  might 
be  associated  with  the  best  of  the  literary  treasures  which  it  has 
taken  ages  for  human  genius  to  accumulate. 

And  yet  he  has  been  declared  happy  in  the  period  of  his  death. 
In  the  memory  of  coming  generations,  men  live  as  they  are  at 
the  moment  when  the  angel  of  death  summoned  them  away.   1*^ 
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not  Warren  ever  present  to  us,  as  he  "  moved  resplendent  over 
the  field  of  his  honour,  with  the  rose  of  Heaven  upon  his  check, 
and  the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ?"  Is  not  our  own  Washington 
enshrined  in  our  recollections  in  the  form  and  dignity  of  a  ma- 
tare  but  healthy  age  ?  So  will  Schiller  be  ever  present,  as  dying 
in  the  noon-day  of  his  glory.  No  weakness  diminished  his 
meridian  splendour  ;  his  memory  lives  as  of  one  in  the  vi- 
gour of  active  and  virtuous  manhood  ;  and  to  "gratitude  for  all 
that  he  was  permitted  to  accomplish,  there  will  ever  be  united 
a  regret  for  the  lost  career  which  seemed  to  remain  open  to  him. 
Yet  his  death  was  seasonable  ;  he  died  before  envy  had  endea- 
voured to  tarnish  his  laurels,  and  before  a  sated  nation  could 
grow  weary  of  lavishing  on  him  their  affecftion  ;  he  died  while 
yet  his  love  of  country  had  not  been  wounded  by  his  country's 
grievous  ilisaslcrs.  Another  year,  and  he  would  have  seen  the 
army  of  a  detested  enemy  in  his  home,  and  the  flag  of  foreign 
tyranny  waving  in  triumph  over  the  fairest  parts  of  the  land  of 
Iiis  nativity. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  should  select  any  English 
poet  with  whom  to  compare  Schiller,  it  would  unquestionably  be 
Lord  Byron.  And  yet  there  is  still  more  room  for  contrast,  than 
comparison.  Both  were  restless,  and  found  no  happiness  in  the 
world  ;  but  one  was  happy  in  himself;  both  were  of  wild  and 
irregular  habits  of  mind  in  early  years  ;  but  of  one  the  life  was 
pure :  both  imparted  the  character  of  their  respective  minds  to 
all  the  objects  which  they  represented  ;  but  the  one  was  soured 
to  misanthropy,  while  the  other  glowed  with  benevolence. 
Schiller  has  produced  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  the  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  poems  of  Byron  :  but  Byron  must  yield 
the  palm  in  the  drama.  Both  are  among  the  best  lyric  poets  of 
modern  times  ;  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  vvc  yet  think 
Schiller  unequalled  by  Byron,  in  his  minor  poems.  Both  died 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  the  one  a  martyr  to  his  art,  the  other  to  his 
zeal  for  liberty.  But  in  their  death  what  a  difference!  The  poet 
who  had  always  advocated  the  best  interests  and  purest  feelings 
of  humanity,  was  honoured  in  his  end  with  the  unmingled  sor- 
row of  all  to  whom  his  works  had  become  known. 

Were  we  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  those  who  have  writ- 
ten with  some  success,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  in  Germany,  we 
should  satiate  the  reader.  There  are  more  than  twelve  thousand 
Jiving  authors  in  that  country  ;  more  than  a  thousand  female  writ- 
ers may  be  enumerated.  In  1823,  a  curious  observer  was  able  to 
count  287  dramatic  poets  alone.  In  the  sciences,  where  industry 
and  research  conduct  to  eminence,  there  is  room  for  the  honour- 
able service  of  men  of  moderate  capacities,  but  in  invention,  no 
writers  of  a  foreign  nation,  but  those  of  high  order,  merit  to  he 
noticed  beyond  the  limits  of  their  immediatf^  sphere. 
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Kotzebue  excelled  in  bringing  striking  scenes  upon  the  stage 
— in  rare  and  surprising  situations.  He  is  no  German  in  feeling 
or  manner. 

Schulze  is  reported  to  have  actually  died  for  love.  He  pined 
away,  having  first,  to  immortalize  his  passion,  finished  a  poem, 
of  which  the  manner  is  exquisite,  though  the  execution  is  de- 
fective. 

Korner's  life  "is  more  poetic  than  any  thing  he  has  written. 
Genuine  patriotism,  a  fervent  spirit,  self-sacrificing  courage,  led 
him  to  be  a  martyr  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  poetry  is 
the  expression  of  his  nature  ;  and  ceasing  to  be  a  dead  letter, 
lives  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  his  country- 
men. 

MiJllner  has  given  over  writing  for  the  stage.  He  has  some 
spirit  and  critical  skill,  but  is  a  little  of  a  literary  coxcomb.  His 
Guilt  gives  him  an  elevated  place  among  the  dramatists  below 
stairs. 

To  those  who  desire  to  sec  honourable  specimens  of  the  dra- 
matic skill  of  the  present  writers  for  the  German  stage,  we  re- 
oommend  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Ottoknr  of  Grillpazer. 
They  have  great  value,  tliough  they  are  not  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  art. 

For  the  great  mass  of  the  German  novels,  we  have  but  little 
to  sny.  The  business  of  manufacturing  romances  is  carried  on 
very  extensively  and  systematically.  The  press  groans  with  the 
weight  of  rubbish,  which  is  soon  transferred  to  the  circulating 
libraries,  and,  by  a  safe  process,  the  capital  invested  is  secured. 
This  branch  of  industry  occupies  many  idle  hands  and  weak 
heads,  and  forms  a  sort  of  literature  by  itself,  conducted  by  the 
crowds  who  throng  round  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

Caroline  Pichler  and  La  Motlie  Fouque  are  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain ;  they  are  popular,  and  most  prolific.  But  Scott  and  our  wor- 
thy countryman  have  greater  power  to  charm  the  German  world  ; 
and  the  Red  Rover  is  this  moment  makine  more  prizes  throueh 
all  the  circles  of  the  empire,  than  any  regular  production  from 
the  workshop  of  a  German  novelists  Did  time  permit,  we  should, 
passing  over  the  subordinate  departments  of  polite  literature, 
call  attention  rather  to  such  works  as  the  Roman  History^  of 
Niebuhr,  the  Ideas  on  the  Politics  of  Commerce  ajid  •Sntiqui- 
^V'i  by  Heercn,  the  mythological  investigations  of  Creuzer,  the 
Literary  Histories  of  Bouterwek,  and  other  works,  in  which 
clear  understanding,  propriety  of  manner,  and  vast  erudition,  are 
skilfully  allied,  liut  we  could  give  nothing  more  tlian  very  vague 
ideas  of  these  and  other  works  of  similar  value,  except  by  de- 
voting a  separate  article  to  each  of  them. 

And  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Prince  Hardcnberg, 
•he  Prussian  chancellor,  has  left  a  manuscript  history  of  his 
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limes,  from  1801  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit    The  work  must  have 
great  value  and  interest,  but  the  world  is  not  to  see  it  till  1850. 

In  concluding  these  notices  of  German  men  of  letters,  in  which 
we  have  been  able  but  hastily  to  allude  to  some  striking  features 
in  their  general  character,  it  remains  to  speak  of  a  poet,  who, 
more  than  any  contemporary,  possesses  the  veneration  of  his 
country.  Of  all  living  men,  who  have,  in  any  department  of  con- 
templative or  active  life,  attained  a  degree  oi  eminence,  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  he  enjoys,  he  is  the  oldest.  Almost 
eighty  years  have  passed  over  him,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
genius.  Though  in  his  youth,  there  were  no  adversaries  whom 
Jie  need  have  feared,  and  though  he  was  clad  in  an  armour,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  invulnerable  gift  of  a  superior  nature, 
he  is  now  too  near  the  grave  to  wrestle  for  further  palms  or  re- 
sist new  aggressions.  And  his  reputation  is  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  countless  throng,  to  whose  minds  he  has  opened  the  glorious 
visions  of  poetry,  and  whose  steps  he  has  guided  to  the  contem- 
plation of  beauty. 

Does  there  not  belong  to  his  declining  years  something  inex- 
pressibly lovely  and  majestic?  The  lyre,  which  could  have  given 
the  meed  of  immortality  to  any,  whom  it  would  honour  with  a 
strain,  is  hushed ;  the  spirit,  which  was  eager  in  its  curiosity  to 
.search  into  every  source  of  inspiration,  and  strove  to  gather 
spoils  from  all  departments  of  knowledge,  is  now  only  able  to 
communicate  the  results  of  past  experience,  with  timid  glances  at 
contemporary  eflbrtB.  There  was  a  time,  when  Goethe  could  be 
severe  in  reproof  and  bitter  in  scorn ;  but  now  all  that  he  writes 
in  his  extreme  age,  is  quiet  and  mild,  and  he  seems  desirous  of 
))arting  from  all  mankind  in  peace.  He  has  come  from  the  field 
of  contest,  and,  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  has  laid  down 
his  arms,  and  is  preparing  for  eternal  rest  from  the  toils  of  earth. 
And  all  the  while,  he  is  an  object  of  astonishment  to  the  civilized 
world,  of  admiration  to  those  who  have  penetrated  into  the  mean- 
ing of  his  works  ;  and  more  than  any  sovereign  of  Europe,  has 
the  voluntary  homage  of  his  countrymen.  The  men  of  greatest 
rank  and  power  visit  him,  not  as  tl^ir  equal,  but  as  one  whom  it 
will  always  be  a  grateful  reminiscence  to  have  seen,  and  whom 
it  is  a  common  duty  to  respect;  and  the  critics  have  already 
written  about  him  and  his  works,  more  volumes  than  would  fill 
the  lumber  room  of  a  library. 

Such  is  the  glorious  and  peaceful  close  of  Goethe's  life  ;  it  has 
been  his  happiness  to  have  lived  a  brilliant  career.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entering  on  the  arena  of  letters,  the  eyes  of  men  were 
turned  towards  him.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  the  world  was 
uncertain  what  judgment  they  should  pass  on  his  efibrts;  but  at- 
tention was  never  denied,  and  his  early  works,  especially  his 
Werther  and  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  will  be  remembered,  as  long 
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as  unhappy  love  shall  continue  to  excite  sympathy,  and  the  con- 
trasts of  the  middle  ages,  interest  those,  who  trace  to  those  ages 
the  germs  of  their  national  peculiarities  and  virtues. 

The  works  of  Goethe  are  of  the  utmost  variety.  Indeed  there 
are  no  two,  which  have  the  same  character.  Other  writers  ad- 
vance in  the  career  of  their  choice ;  Goethe  is  universal;  and  in 
each  department,  which  he  has  attempted,  has  left  but  one  ex- 
ample of  his  powers.  But  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  his  works 
arc  deficient  in  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  accomplished  master. 
All  that  he  has  attempted,  assumes,  under  his  hand,  an  aspect  of 
beauty.  With  the  step  of  healthy  activity,  he  passes  where  he 
will.  His  sound  judgment,  his  brilliant,  clear,  and  quick  imagi- 
nation, his  feelings,  natural,  philanthropic,  and  serene,  enable 
him  to  move  successfully,  where  other  men  would  l>e  bewilder- 
ed ;  and  to  pass  through  unknown  paths,  as  if  through  familiar 
scenes.  He  walks,  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  an  eastern  romance, 
through  the  hundred  halls  of  the  palace  of  invention,  and  all  the 
gates  fly  open  at  his  approach  ;  but  hardly  has  he  entered,  when 
tiic  portals  close  again,  so  that  none  can  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Poes  this  seem  exaggeration  ?  observe  the  number  and  diversified 
character  of  his  works  ;  then  count  the  numerous  imitations  of 
them,  and  observe  the  vast  diflfercnce  between  Uie  productions 
of  Goethe  and  those  of  the  best  of  his  followers.  Scrutinize  the 
defects  even  of  powerful  minds  in  the  same  department ;  compa- 
rison will  Iqad  but  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Goethe's  supre- 
macy. 

Is  a  key  to  his  writings  demanded  ?  Something  that  shall  serve 
to  characterize  them  generally  ?  We  have  it  in  this;  his  truth  to 
nature.  Goethe  never  turned  in  disgust  from  the  world,  in  which 
he  has  his  being.  Life  and  man  are  his  tliemes.  He  does  not  re- 
quire to  annihilate  every  thing  that  is  clear  and  individual  around 
him,  in  order  to  gain  free  exercise  for  fancy  in  an  ideal  world.  He 
stands  out  in  open  day,  and  contendsfor  the  victory  in  letters  in  the 
distinct  light  of  real  life.  His  eye  sees,  his  heart  feels,  his  genius 
dares  to  imitate  nature.  He  is  like  the  fabled  giants,  who  were 
strongest,  when  their  feet  tot]\phed  the  earth.  There  is  in  him  no 
trace  of  sickliness  of  mind,  no  lines  worn  by  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion, no  puny  worshippings  of  vulgar  weakness.  All  is  clear,  in- 
dividual, and  marked  ;  his  personages  are  not  fairies^  nor  sylphs; 
his  characters  are  not  imitations  of  remote  forms  of  life,  where 
failure  in  the  picture  could  not  be  discovered.  The  beings,  who 
move,  speak,  and  act  in  his  works,  are  real  men  and  women,  of 
veriest  ileali  and  blood,  whose  hearts  you  may  hear  beat,  whose 
veins  you  may  see  swell,  whose  pulsations  you  may  feel  as  they 
throb.  Above  all  poets  of  his  time,  he  has  succeeded  in  depicting 
woman,  in  weakness  and  in  strength,  in  the  pride  and  comeli- 
ness of  virtue,  in  the  irresistible  charms  of  invagination  and  good 
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sense,  in  mercy,  in  sympathy,  in  love,  in  sorrow,  in  hope,  and 
in  death.  His  works  are  a  panorama  of  human  life. 

His  manner  is  g;enerally  exquisitely  finished.  I^t every  young 
man  take  lesson  from  the  master  in  this  ;  he  always  wrote  witli 
difficulty.  He  held  it  a  duty  to  labour,  and  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  his  talent  to  write  with  slovenly  facility.  Yet  he  leaves 
upon  his  works,  no  traces  of  the  labour  which  their  preparation 
cost  him  ;  we  are  introduced  at  once  to  a  splendid  and  highly 
finished  edifice,  but  all  the  instruments  of  preparation  arc  re- 
moved, and  nothing  is  before  us  but  the  beautiful  results. 

Goethe  can  never  be  a  favourite  with  those,  who  demand  the 
recurrence  of  a  class  of  ideas,  or  are  pleased  only  with  a  certain 
limited  range  of  character.  He  delineates  not  a  portion  of  the 
world,  but  the  whole.  Misfortune  moves  freely  over  the  earth, 
and  joy  selects  for  itself  no  aristocracy  ;  in  like  manner  the  poet 
has  allowed  his  inspiration  to  wander  freely  into  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  bring  back  likenesses  from  all. 

It  is  another  characteristic  of  Goethe,  that  he  does  not  excel 
in  fragments  merely.  His  works,  as  such,  merit  admiration.  It 
is  not  in  parts  that  he  deserves  praise,  so  much  as  in  the  whole. 
To  the  reflecting  mind  he  furnishes  abundant  lessons;  those  who 
rlap  their  hands  only  at  fine  lines,  and  care  little  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  workmanship  in  the  whole,  Goethe  takes  no  pains  to 
please.  He  is  uniform  and  sustained ;  and  the  nol)Iest  passages 
derive  their  highest  charms  from  tlieir  exact  adaptation  to  the 
cliaracters  and  situations  where  they  occur. 

The  character  of  Goethe's  mind  is  that  of  self-possession.  No 
pining  passion  prostrates  tlie  energy  of  will :  no  crazed  imagina- 
tion corrupts  the  healthy  exercise  of  judgment.  The  author  of 
Werther  is  the  very  last  man,  who  would  have  killed  himself  for 
love;  the  poet  who  has  delineated  Tasso's  exquisite  sensibility, 
was  never  a  misanthrope  or  a  hypochondriac.  The  stream  of  life 
came  for  him  from  a  clear  fountain,  and  during  all  its  course  has 
reflected  the  light  of  day  in  its  natural  splendour.  This  it  is,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  Rousseau  and  from  Byron,  from  Tasso 
and  from  Schiller. 

Do  we  therefore  express  unlimited  admiration  for  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Goethe?  By  no  means.  The  rules  of  a  just  morality,  re- 
mote alike  from  prudery  and  fanaticism,  would  yet  condemn  se- 
veral of  his  productions.  His  Roman  elegies,  for  instance,  are 
loose  and  of  heathenish  voluptuousness;  deficient  in  moral  grace, 
though  occasionally  beautiful  in  their  forms ;  they  would  have 
won  new  laurels  for  Propertius;  but  nineteen  centuries  and  an 
uncompromising  .religion  should  have  led  the  poet  to  better 
;icene8  than  love  in  a  tippling  house,  though  Rome,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  arts,  and  the  creations  of  mythology,  are  managed  in 
the  back-ground,  with  a  skill  that  almost  lulls  the  scruples  of 
criticism  to  rest. 
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Space  tails  us  to  enter  upon  the  analysis  of  the  %vorks  of  Go- 
ethe. Faust  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  his  chief  produc- 
tion. It  is  marked  by  a  potent  intellect  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  virtue.  In  all  its  scenes,  there  seems 
to  be  reality;  in  its  character,  individuality.  Vice  is  described 
in  the  fathomless  depths  of  its  misery.  The  details  of  the 
work  are  often  gross  and  offensive  ;  the  general  effect  is  beyond 
that  of  any  other  production  of  poetry,  to  fill  the  soul  with  hor- 
ror at  vice,  to  make  us  shudder  and  shrink  from  a  career,  that 
leads  to  unsated  possession  and  interminable  wo.  Milton  invests 
Satan  with  the  majesty  of  an  archangel,  but  Mephistopheles  is 
a  very  devil,  ridiculing  all  noble  feeling,  scoffing  at  human  know- 
ledge and  human  aspirations,  mean,  low,  and  detestable;  and  yet 
he  holds  Faust  so  rivetted  to  him,  that  the  poor  victim  neither 
can  nor  will  free  himself  from  subjection.  Faust  pretends  to 
command,  and  all  the  while  is  hurried  on  by  his  base  companion 
from  one  excess  to  another,  till  his  mind  becomes'without princi- 
ple and  without  hope,  an  abyss  of  gloom. 

Byron's  Manfred  was  probably  suggested  by  Goethe's  Faust. 
The  poems  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  the  poets.  Manfred  is  a 
noble  spirit,  that  struggles  with  himself,  corrupts  and  destroys 
himself,  in  the  excitement  of  restless  solitude.  He  is  a  being 
whose  energies  are  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and  who  pe- 
rishes by  the  intense  action  of  his  own  powers.  Switzerland,  its 
glaciers,  and  its  innocent  inhabitants,  its  waterfalls,  its  stern, 
awful  sublimity,  are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  piece;  but  the 
action,  all  passes  within  Manfred's  own  mind.  Now  Goethe's 
drama  describes  the  travels  of  a  philosopher  through  the  world, 
with  the  devil  for  his  valet  Natural  scenery  furnishes  no  part  of 
the  attractions  of  the  piece.  We  see  but  the  man,  who  wanders 
among  his  kind  with  the  foul  fiend  at  his  elbow,  prompting  him 
to  every  thing  wrong,  and  turning  every  generous  emotion  into 
torture.  The  dramatic  life  which  is  exhibited  in  Faust  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  Byron.  Goethe  can  send  a  city  out  of 
its  gates  to  celebrate  Easter  day  after  European  fashion,  or  carry 
f)is  reader  to  a  drinking  house,  or  the  chamber  of  a  student,  or 
the  cottage  of  an  innocent  girl,  or  assemble  a  throng  in  the 
streets;  and  the  beings,  whom  he  calls  up,  come  forth  in  distinct 
shapes,  full  of  life  and  motion,  and  swayed  by  human  impulses. 

And  so  at  the  close,  we  have  but  again  to  concede  to  Goethe 
that  quality,  which  distinguishes  Scott,  and  in  which  Shakspearc 
was  of  all  English  writers  pre-eminent — Truth  in  his  descrip- 
tions. His  persons  are  not  creatures  of  romance  and  the  stage, 
but  are  of  real  life;  and  as  he  has  drawn  his  inspiration  from  the 
inexhaustible  sources  of  natural  feelings,  so  his  reputation  will  be 
safe  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  literary  taste. 
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Art.  VII — Johnsofi'a  English  Dictionary^  as  improved  by 
Todd^  and  abridged  by  Chalmers;  with  Walker's  Pro- 
notincing  Dictionary  combined :  To  which  m  added^  fValk- 
er^s  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greeks  Latin 
and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  Edited  by  Joseph  E.  Wor- 
cester.  8\ro. .  Boston,  1828. 

The  present  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  seems  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  more  particular  notice,  than  the  ordinary  re-publication 
of  such  a  work  would  require ;  because  in  point  of  utility,  it  is 
superior  to  any  one  hitherto  published  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is, 
besides,  printed  in  stereotype,  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  it 
will  probably  for  a  long  time  be  the  only  edition  which  will  be 
consulted  as  an  authority. 

We  have  already  had  several  American  editions  of  Johnson 
and  Walker ;  but  either  from  faults  in  the  English  copies,  or 
from  blunders  in  our  reprints,  or  perhaps  from  both  these  causes 
together,  none  has  come  under  our  notice,  upon  which  such  en- 
tire reliance  could  be  placed,  as  on  the  present.  To  illustrate  this 
remark  by  one  instance  only,  which  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment. 
The  word  legislaturcj  a  term  which  is  in  continual  use  from  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
which  varies  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  has  probably  re- 
mained thus  unsettled,  in  consequence  of  mere  typographical 
errors  in  the  notation  of  the  dictionaries.  In  some  of  the  com- 
mon editions  of  Walker,  both  the  large  and  the  small,  the  nota? 
tiort  of  the  final  syllable  of  this  word  is  ture^  instead  of  tshure ; 
which  would  naturally  lead  the  reader  to  consider  this  syllable  as 
an  accented  one,  and  of  course  to  pronounce  it  legixlatfire,  (sound- 
ing  the  u  as  in  pure,)  or,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  mode, 
of  the  New-England  states  in  particular,  legislaldore.  Yet  every 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  and  the 
analogies  of  the  language,  would  know,  that  this  final  syllable  is 
?/// -accented,  and,  consequently,  whether  we  place  the  principal 
accent  on  the  penultima,  les^isUtfure,  (as  Johnson  and  several 
other  lexicographers  formerly  did,)  or  upon  its  first  syllable,  16- 
gislature,  according  to  the  orthoepists  of  the  present  day,  still 
the  notation  of  the  final  syllable  ought  to  be  like  that  of  the: 
?^;i-accented  final  syllable  of  other  words  of  the  same  «lass  , 
which,  according  to  Walker*^  method,  would  be  tshure,  as  ii. 
nojnencUiture^  ndture^  creature,  etc.  Acconlingly  we  find  iu 
Walker's y6/?/r//i  edition,  in  quarto,  which  is  the  most  correct, 
and  the  last  that  was  revised  by  the  author  himself,  the  notatioi, 
of  this  word  is  led-jis-la'tshure ;  which  is  very  propr^rly  followed 
by  the  present  Am^riran  editor.    Wp  h:ivo  noti^rvi  ilii?  as  ckr\f\  in- 
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stance  iii  which  our  lexicographers  and  critics  have  idly  disput- 
ed anion*;  themselves,  and  with  the  orthoepists  of  our  mother 
country,  literally  about  words,  and  about  the  authority  of  Walk- 
er as  an  orthoepist ;  some  of  the  disputants  condemning  him  as 
inconsistent  with  himself,  and  as  a  teacher  of  a  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion, while  others  have  vainly  attempted  to  vindicate  him,  where 
his  printer  and  not  himself  should  be  held  responsible,  and 
where  he  would  never  have  thought  of  defend ing  his  owi)  work. 
The  editor  of  the  present  volume,  who  has  been  long  and  ad- 
vantageously known  to  every  American  reader,  as  an  indefatiga- 
ble and  highly  estimated  labourer  in  another  department  of  lite- 
rature, has  very  judiciously  selected  as  his  standard,  Walker's 
fourth  edition,  already  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  laborious 
and  exact  author  himself  says,  with  his  accustomed  modesty — 
^^This  edition,  the  result  of  much  fatigue  and  anxiety,  has,  I 
flatter  myself,  fewer  faults  than  any  work  of  the  same  delicacy, 
extnnt,  and  complexity ;"  a  remark,  which  we  believe  will  be 
t'liMy  warranted  by  a  comparison  with  any  book  in  our  lan- 
ijuagc. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  at  this  day,  to  attempt  the  idle 
task  of  reviewing  the  merits  of  Johnson  or  Walker.  They  have 
both  obtained  an  established  character  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  and  the  introductory  remark  of  the  present  editor's  pre- 
face, is  perfectly  well  founded  in  regard  to  both  of  them — that 
**  to  Dr.  Johnson  is  universally  conceded  the  first  rank  among 
English  lexicographers,  and  to  Mr.  Walker  is  assigned  a  similar 
rank  among  English  orthoepists. "  We  ara  well  aware,  that 
some  writers  in  England  and  America  have  denied  them  any 
thing  like  that  rank  ;  but  the  great  body  of  readers  and  speakers 
in  both  countries  have  acquiesced  in  giving  them  that  elevated 
station,  and  have  looked  upon  the  few  who  have  asssailed  their 
fame,  rather  as  malcontents  in  the  republic  of  letters,  than  as 
men  who  were  vindicating  the  essential  rights  of  our  language. 

To  assert  that  blunders  are  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  dic- 
tionary, particularly  in  the  Etymological  part,  would  be  to  claim 
for  it  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  docs  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  human  production  ;  and  which  he,  great  as  his  abilities 
were,  would  never  have  claimed  with  one  half  the  boldness 
which  we  have  seen  in  some  of  his  assailants,  who  have  not  pos- 
sessed one  half  of  his  merits.  Johnson,  himself,  as  Boswell  relates, 
candidly  declared  that  he  'Miad  not  satisfied  his  own  expecta- 
tions." , 

The  first  and  most  deeply  felt  attack  ever  made  upon  his  Dic- 
tionary, was  by  that  second  Ishmael,  John  Home  Tooke,  who, 
with  the  adroitness  of  a  practised  combatant,  skilfully  selected 
tor  his  point  of  attack,  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  work — 
*!ie  Etymologies ;  and  a  part,  too,  fur  which  Johnson  could 
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hardly  be  held  responsible  ;  because  he  avowedly  relied  upon 
his  predecessors  for  etymological  learning ;  and  upon  Junius  and 
Skinner  in  particular^  for  the  northern  or  Teutonick  etymologies, 
which  Tooke  has  so  mercilessly  attacked.  The  truth  is,  that  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  English  lexicography  had  been  in 
an  extremely  low  state  ;  and  this  first  onset  of  Tooke,  being 
supported  by  an  array  of  learning  drawn  from  the  northern  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  which  had  not  become  an  object  of  study  with 
many  English  scholars,  produced  a  shock  which  was  then  se- 
verely felt,  and  from  which  the  followers  of  Johnson  have  not 
yet  entirely  recovered.  Even  Johnson  himself,  we  are  told,  was 
so  completely  overpowered  by  that  tempest  of  Gothic  learning, 
that  he  said,  if  he  were  to  make  a  new  edition  otf  his  dictionary, 
he  should  (as  Tooke  states  it  in  unqualified  terms,)  adopt  his  de- 
rivations.'^  If  he  had  indeed  adopted  them  without  exception, 
he  would  unquestionably  have  adopted  many  false  and  imper- 
fectly developed  etymologies.  But  it  is  probable  that  BoswelPs 
statement  of  Johnson's  remark  upon  this  subject  is  the  most  cor- 
rect— that  Johnson  said  he  should  adopt  ^^  several"  of  them. 

The  partisans  of  Tooke,  accordingly,  both  in  England  and  in 
our  own  country,  sung  the  song  of  triumph.  Dr.  Darwin,  a  man 
of  genius,  but  nevertheless  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  assur- 
edly a  much  more  competent  judge  of  questions  in  botany  or 
physic,  which  he  had  studied,  than  of  the  science  of  philology, 
which  he  had  not — Dr.  Darwin,  we  say,  in  that  curious  work 
called  Zodnomia,  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  Home  Tooke  had 
'^  unfolded  by  a  single  flash  of  light  the  whole  theory  of  language, 
which  had  so  long  been  buried  beneath  the  learned  lumber  of  the 
Schools."  The  influence  of  opinions  like  these  would  be  natu- 
rally felt  in  our  country,  where  philological  learning  was  quite 
as  low,  to  say  the  least,  as  it  was  in  England.  Tooke  was  accord- 
ingly hailed  as  an  oracle,  and  Johnson  was  decried  as  a  num- 
skull. Our  learned  countryman,  Mr.  Webster,  who  has  experi- 
enced the  fate  of  a  '/  prophet  in  his  own  country,"  and  has  not 
yet  been  able,  even  as  far  as  his  real  learning  gave  him  a  right, 
to  guide  the  opinions  of  a  free  country — he,  we  say,  in  his  ear- 
lier life,  caught  the  flame  kindled  by  the  <<  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,"  and  promulgated  with  the  usual  ardour  of  youth,  the  opin- 
ions of  Tooke,  without  that  discrimination  among  them,  which 
his  own  subsequent  researches  have  obliged  him  to  make.  This 
fervour,  however,  is  now  much  abated  ;  the  very  questions  to 
which  Tooke's  publication  gave  rise,  obliged  the  scholars  of  Eng- 
land to  commence  the  long-neglected  study  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  its  kindred  dialects  of  the  North ;  and  among  them, 
as  well  as  among  the  scholars  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
subject  of  general  philology  began  to  excite  attention. 

It  was,  of  course,  very  soon  discovered,  that  in  tracing  the 
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author,  at  his  house  in  Stepney,  near  the  Church."  He  was,  ne 
doubt,  a  man  of  considerable  philoiogical  knowledge,  as  philolo- 
gy was  then  studied  ;  but  he  too  often  followed  the  conceits 
and  vagaries  of  his  old-fashioned  predecessors,  and  the  whims 
of  his  own  times  ;  and  he  thus  heaped  together  an  undigested 
mass  of  erudition,  which,  whatever  information  and  amusement 
it  might  have  afforded  to  his  contemporaries,  can  impart  but  lit- 
tle of  either  to  the  present  age. 

The  other  leading  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French, 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  English  in  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  their  language,  at  the  time  when  Johnson  undertook  his  Dic- 
tionary. Swift,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  above  an 
hundred  years  ago,  speaks  of  our  language  as  les8  rejintd  than 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France,  &c. ;  and  he  adds,  (what  now 
excites  a  smile,)  that  <<  the  French,  for  these  last  fifly  years,  has 
been  polishing  as  much  as  it  will  bear.^^  The  French  Acade- 
my's Dictionary,  (now  dedicated  with  a  little  too  much  of  what 
our  English  mode  of  thinking  would  characterize  as  national 
vanity — ".^  V hnmortalit&^  (I)  had  already  given  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fixedness  to  that  charming  language  of  social  in- 
tercourse, which  left  but  little  to  be  done  for  a  long  time.  This 
celebrated  work,  however,  had  two  essential  defects,  as  they 
would  certainly  be  considered  at  this  day — the  total  want  of 
etymologies  and  authorities ;  which  Johnson  supplied,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  in  his  own  work.  As  to  the  latter  of  these  defici- 
encies, it  is  true,  that  the  forty  French  Academicians,  (whom 
Piron  with  a  cutting  sarcasm,  acknowledged  to  have  de  V esprit 
comme  quatre,)  were  themselves  to  be  the  authority;  and  so 
far  the  omissions  of  the  names  of  authors  in  their  Dictionary  was 
justifiable.  But,  us  to  the  absence  of.  all  efymologieSy  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  only  by  the  shameful  want  of  philological  learn- 
ing in  France  at  that  period.  Yet  the  Academy's  Dictionary, 
considered  as  a  whole,  as  a  systematic  performance,  (upon  a  sys- 
tem, indeed,  which  was  vicious,)  is,  to  this  day,  among  the  most 
correct  and  elaborate  works  of  the  kind  in  any  of  the  European 
languages.  The  French  themselves  boldly  assert,  <Uhat  neither 
in  any  other  nation,  nor  in  any  other  age,  has  there  been  a  simi- 
lar dictionary  of  the  European  languages.''  But  we  should  dif- 
fer so  far  from  them  on  this  point,  that  we  should  rather  adopt 
the  opinion  of  a  liberal  English  Reviewer,  who  observes — the 
Grammatisch  Kritischen  fllh'terbuchf  or  German  Dictionary 
of  Adelung,  "comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  perfr  "^nary, 

than  any  other  effort  of  individual  diligence  an 
ture."  The  reviewer  then  gives  the  learned  Gerit 
dit  for  his  "acute  theory  of  the  origin  of  speech, 
the  erudition   of  his  etymological   researches  t 
idea  latent  in  the  parent-word  of  the  most  a1 
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taphorical  ramifications  of  thought;''  and  for  his  ^' historical 
familiarity  with  the  migrations  and  shifting  civilization  of  the 
tribes,  whose  confluent  jargons  have  supplied  the  reservoirs  of 
the  German  tongue/'  as  well  as  for  his  <' comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  polished  style,  and  of  the  first  literature  of 
his  country."*  This  great  work  is,  indeed,  deserving  of  as  high 
praise  as  the  reviewer  here  gives  it ;  and  we  should  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  adding,  that  no  man  can  study  the  Northern  languages  to 
advantage,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  Adelung's  Dictionary.  The 
principal,  perhaps  the  only  deficiency  in  it  is,  the  want  of  ihat  full 
information  upon  Persian  and  other  Oriental  affinities,  which  has 
been  the  fruit  of  discoveries  made  since  the  work  was  planned  and 
published,  and  which  would  have  enabled  the  learned  author  to 
develope  more  advantageously  and  correctly,  the  analogies  and 
history  of  the  Northern  dialects.  We  may  also  add,  that  the 
German  scholars  have  drawn  the  same  comparison  betiveen  the 
labours  of  united  Academicians,  and  the  single  unaided  ethrt 
of  Adelung,  which  the  English  have  done  in  the  case  of  John- 
son ;  observing,  that  Adelung  had  done  alone  for  the  German, 
what  it  required  whole  Academies  to  accomplish  for  otlier  lan- 
guages.! 

The  authority  of  the  French  Academy's  Dictionary,  has,  how- 
ever, been  very  great ;  for,  though  some  of  its  decisions  were 
jeered  at  by  the  wits,  and  others  were  appealed  from  by  the 
learned,  yet  it  has  maintained  a  commanding  influence  for  a  very 
long  period,  in  a  nation  comprising  a  vast  body  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  taste,  who  would  not  tolerate  any  work  of  the  kind 
which  was  not  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  Academy  certainly  possessed  advantages,  as  a  body,  which 
no  individual  among  them  could  command.  And,  though  we 
are  aware  of  the  common  observation,  that  a  work  of  this  kind, 
like  any  other,  ought  to  be  conceived  and  executed  by  one  mind 
alone,  yet,  there  is  much  weight  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Acade- 
micians, by  way  of  reply  to  this  remark.  They  say,  in  sub- 
stance, that  there  is  ho  word  in  any  language,  which  is  not  taken 
in  several  different  senses ;  that  by  one  analogy  and  another,  a 
word  passes  through  one  signification  to  another ;  that  in  the  arts 
which  most  nearly  resemble  each  other,  each  word  receives  dif- 
ferent meanings ;  in  the  mouth  of  the  orator,  the  historian,  and 
the  poet,  there  are  evident  though  delicate  shades  of  meaning  of 

*  Monthly  Review,  yoI.  34^  p.  559 :  New  Series. 

f  See  the  article  JSdehn^,  in  the  « Conversations  I^xikon ;"  t  standard  C;cr. 
man  work,  which  we  rejoice  to  find  is  now  translating,  with  additions,  in  our 
own  countrv,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  from  Berlin,  and  Fki- 
ward  Wiggjeswoith,  Esq.  of  Boston.  This  noble  project  will  reflect  great  ho- 
nour upon  the  literary  character  of  the  metropolis  of  New-Bnglaml,  and  upon 
the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  booksellers  of  our  own  city,  who  have  undertaken 
to  publish  it. 
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author,  at  his  house  in  Stepney,  near  the  Church."  He  ivas,  no 
doubt,  a  man  of  considerable  philological  knowledge,  as  philolo- 
gy was  then  studied  ;  but  he  too  often  followed  the  conceits 
and  vagaries  of  his  old-fashioned  predecessors,  and  the  whims 
of  his  own  times  ;  and  he  thus  heaped  together  an  undigested 
mass  of  erudition,  which,  whatever  information  and  amusement 
it  might  have  afforded  to  his  contemporaries,  can  impart  but  lit- 
tle of  either  to  the  present  age. 

The  other  leading  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French, 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  English  in  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  their  language,  at  the  time  when  Johnson  undertook  his  Dic- 
tionary. Swift,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  above  an 
hundred  years  ago,  speaks  of  our  language  as  less  refined  than 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France,  &c. ;  and  he  adds,  (what  now 
excites  a  smile,)  tiiat  <<  the  French,  for  these  last  fifty  years,  has 
been  polishing  as  much  as  it  will  bear.^^  The  French  Acade- 
my's Dictionary,  (now  dedicated  with  a  little  too  much  of  what 
our  English  mode  of  thinking  would  characterize  as  national 
vanity — ^^JH  V Jjnmortalit&^  (!)  had  already  given  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fixedness  to  that  charming  language  of  social  in- 
tercourse, which  left  but  little  to  be  done  for  a  long  time.  This 
celebrated  work,  however,  had  two  essential  defects,  as  they 
would  certainly  be  considered  at  this  day — the  total  want  of 
etymologies  and  authorities ;  which  Johnson  supplied,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  in  his  own  work.  As  to  the  latter  of  these  defici- 
encies, it  is  true,  that  the  forty  French  Academicians,  (whom 
Piron  with  a  cutting  sarcasm,  acknowledged  to  have  de  Vesprit 
comme  quatrcj)  were  themselves  to  be  the  authority;  and  so 
far  the  omissions  of  the  names  of  authors  in  their  Dictionary  was 
justifiable.  But,  us  to  the  absence  of.  all  etymologies^  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  only  by  the  shameful  want  of  philological  learn- 
ing in  France  at  that  period.  Yet  the  Academy's  Dictionary, 
considered  as  a  whole,  as  a  systematic  performance,  (upon  a  sys- 
tem, indeed,  which  was  vicious,)  is,  to  this  day,  among  the  most 
correct  and  elaborate  works  of  the  kind  in  any  of  the  European 
languages.  The  French  themselves  boldly  assert,  **  that  neither 
in  any  other  nation,  nor  in  any  other  age,  has  there  been  a  simi- 
lar dictionary  of  the  European  languages."  But  we  should  dif- 
fer so  far  from  them  on  this  point,  that  we  should  rather  adopt 
the  opinion  of  a  liberal  English  Reviewer,  who  observes — the 
Grammatisch  Kritischen  ff'^drterbuchf  or  German  Dictionary 
of  Adelung,  "  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect  dictionary, 
than  any  other  effort  of  individual  diligence  and  modern  cul- 
ture." The  reviewer  then  gives  the  learned  Germao  all  due  cre- 
dit for  his  ^^  acute  theory  of  the  origin  of  speech,  which  guides 
the  erudition  of  his  etymological  researches  to  the  sensible 
idea  latent  in  the  parent-word  of  the  most  abstract  and  me- 
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taphorical  ramifications  of  thought;"  and  for  his  << historical 
familiarity  with  the  migrations  and  shifting  civilization  of  the 
tribes,  whose  confluent  jargons  have  supplied  the  reservoirs  of 
the  German  tongue,"  as  well  as  for  his  ^'comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  polished  style,  and  of  the  first  literature  of 
his  country."*  This  great  work  is,  indeed,  deserving  of  as  high 
praise  as  the  reviewer  here  gives  it ;  and  we  should  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  adding,  that  no  man  can  study  the  Northern  languages  to 
advantage,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  Adelung's  Dictionary.  The 
principal,  perhaps  the  only  deficiency  in  it  is,  the  want  of  that  full 
information  upon  Persian  and  other  Oriental  affinities,  which  has 
been  the  fruit  of  discoveries  made  since  the  work  was  planned  and 
published,  and  which  would  have  enabled  the  learned  author  to 
develope  more  advantageously  and  correctly,  the  analogies  and 
history  of  the  Northern  dialects.  We  may  also  add,  that  the 
German  scholars  have  drawn  the  same  comparison  between  the 
labours  of  united  Academicians,  and  the  single  unaided  eflbrt 
of  Adelung,  which  the  English  have  done  in  the  case  of  John- 
son ;  observing,  that  Adelung  had  done  alone  for  the  German, 
what  it  required  whole  Academies  to  accomplish  for  other  lan- 
guages, t 

The  authority  of  the  French  Academy's  Dictionary,  has,  how- 
ever, been  very  great ;  for,  though  some  of  its  decisions  were 
jeered  at  by  the  wits,  and  others  were  appealed  from  by  the 
learned,  yet  it  has  maintained  a  commanding  influence  for  a  very 
long  period,  in  a  nation  comprising  a  vast  body  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  taste,  who  would  not  tolerate  any  work  of  the  kind 
which  was  not  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  Academy  certainly  possessed  advantages,  as  a  body,  which 
no  individual  among  them  could  command.  And,  though  we 
are  aware  of  the  common  observation,  that  a  work  of  this  kind, 
like  any  other*  ought  to  be  conceived  and  executed  by  one  mind 
alone,  yet,  there  is  much  weight  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Acade- 
micians, by  way  of  reply  to  this  remark.  They  say,  in  sub- 
stance, that  there  is  ho  word  in  any  language,  which  is  not  taken 
in  several  diflTerent  senses;  that  by  one  analogy  and  another,  a 
word  passes  through  one  signification  to  another ;  that  in  the  arts 
which  most  nearly  resemble  each  other,  each  word  receives  dif- 
ferent meanings ;  in  the  mouth  of  the  orator,  the  historian,  and 

the  poet,  there  are  evident  though  delicate  shades  of  meaning  of 
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-)-  See  the  article  Addun^^  in  the  **  Conversations  Lexikon ;"  t  standard  Ger- 
man work,  which  we  rejoice  to  find  is  now  translating^^  with  additions,  in  our 
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nour upon  the  literary  cnaracter  of  the  metropolis  of  New-England,  and  upon 
the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  booksellers  of  our  own  city,  who  have  undertaken 
to  publish  it. 
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the  same  term,  which  a  good  taste  distinguishes ;  and  those  arts 
which  have  no  connexion  with. each  other,  take  ix)ssession  of  the 
same  words ;  in  short,  various  minds,  various  talents,  twery  art, 
and  every  trade,  operate  upon  each  word,  and  about  it,  and  with 
it  To  the  same  word,  there  are  a  thousand  significations;  and 
a  dictionary  is  not  well  constructed,  unless  these  thousand  mean- 
ings are  collected  and  brought  into  connexion  with  the  word 
which  is  the  sign  of  them.  Now,  can  one  man,  who  is  neces- 
sarily a  stranger  to  numerous  uses  of  the  same  word,  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  force  of  it?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect this  knowledge  from  thirty  or  forty  men,  whose  studies, 
labour,  and  talents,  are  distributed  among  the  various  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  who  will  have  met  a  hundred  times  with  all  the 
acceptations  of  words,  whose  common  origin,  gradually  disap- 
pearing through  the  diflercnt  shades  of  meaning,  finally  vanishes? 
Every  man,  the  Academicians  add,  will  be  convinced  of  these 
truths,  who  may  have  been  present  at  discussions  upon  the  mean- 
ings of  words.  Each  man  who  speaks,  fancies  that  he  has  seen 
himself  in  a  word,  all  that  is  to  be  discovered ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  speakers  increases,  the  points  of  view  and  the 
acceptations  of  words  increase  also.  Now,  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  kind  of  men,  among  whom  discussions  of  this  sort  took 
place  at  the  Louvre — if  we  can  but  be  just — if  envy  and  hatred 
are  not  to  pursue  the  Academicians  to  the  tombs,  both  of  the 
Academy  and  of  the  monarchy,  we  must  acknowledge  that  a 
dictionary  which  was  the  result  of  such  discussions,  must  be  the 
only  one  to  which  the  French  nation  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
can  with  confidence  resort,  in  order  to  know  the  usages  and 
laws  of  our  language. 

In  quoting  these  sentiments  of  the  Academicians,  however^ 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  making  any  tacit  compari- 
son of  the  labours  of  these  forty  individuals,  with  the  labours 
of  Johnson,  or  of  any  other  man  who  may  have  courage  enough 
to  undertake  the  like  task  alone.  On  the  contrary,  such  is  our 
veneration  for  the  talents  and  character  of  Johnson,  that  we 
should  be  almost  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  Garrick's 
epigram : — 

"  And  Johnson,  well  arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  be«t  forty  more." 

Indeed  the  well-known  fact  alluded  to  by  Johnson,  in  his  Pre- 
face, by  way  of  shielding  himself  from  animadversions  on  the 
errors  and  deficiencies  of  his  Dictionary,  cannot  be  disregarded^ 
in  a  candid  comparison  of  his  work  with  that  of  the  French 
Academy — that  "  the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  Jifty 
years  had  been  spent  on  their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its 
economy,  and  give  their  second  edition  another  form."  John- 
son,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  being  aUmej  and  un- 
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der  pressing  circumstances  of  want,  produced  a  work,  in  which 
he  might  at  that  day  justly  take  an  honest  pride;  and  he  set  an 
example  to  the  French  tliemselves,  particularly  in  the  citing  of 
authorities,  which  they  are  at  last  beginning  to  follow.  We 
have  recently  seen  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  French  language,  in 
which  we  were  gratified  to  observe  an  acknowledgment,  that  a 
Dictionary  upon  the  plan  of  Johnson's  ^'  had  been  long-desired" 
in  France ;  and  that  want  is  now  supplied  by  the  new  editor. 
It  is  also  no  slight  testimony  in  Johnson's  favour,  that  the  able 
scholars  of  Germany,  with  all  their  national  feeling,  liberally 
acknowledge,  that,  although  their  Adelung's  Dictionary  sur- 
passes Johnson's  in  certain  respects,  particularly  in  etymologies, 
yet,  that  in  regard  to  classical  authorities,  it  is  behind  John- 
son's.* 

The  impierfections  in  the  etymological  part  of  Johnson's  work, 
and  which,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  he  professes  to  take 
from  Junius,  Skinner,  and  others,  have  always  been  acknow- 
ledged even  by  his  friends.  His  partial  biographer,  Boswell, 
frankly  says— ^<  the  etymologies  are  not,  I  think,  entitled  to  the 
first  praise  amongst  the  various  parts  of  this  immense  work.  The 
definitions  have  always  appeared  to  me  such  astonishing  proofs 
of  acuteness  of  intellect  and  precision  of  language,  as  indicate  a 
genius  of  the  highest  rank.  This  it  is,  which  marks  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  over  others  equally  or 
even  more  luminous."  And  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
own  Dictionary,  observes — that  <<  the  excellence  of  Johnson's 
work  consists  chiefly  in  presenting  to  the  reader  the  various  sig- 
nifications of  words,  distinctly  arranged  and  exempli6ed.  On 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  author  has  bestowed  uncommon  pains, 
and  has  usually  displayed  critical  discernment  aided  by  exten- 
sive reading."  But  we  have  a  remark  or  two  to  make  upon  the 
subject  of  the  etymological  part  of  a  dictionary  for  popular 'use. 
We  do,  in  truth,  for  our  part,  attach  no  small  value  to  it ;  and 
yet  in  point  of  fact,  we  presume  a  very  small  proportion  of  those 
persuii:^,  who  have  to  consult  a  dictionary,  ever  trouble  them- 
selves to  look  at  the  etymology  of  a  word ;  their  object  is,  to  know 
the  ^lAusfey  the  common  acceptation  of  terms  in  the  language: 
and  the  very  part  of  Johnson's  work,  which  will  prove  the 
most  useful  to  them,  is  the  part  which  all  allow  to  be  the  most 
perfect. 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  etymology  ? — the  history  of  language — 
the  pedigree  of  words;  in  tracing  which  pedig^e,  if  we  are 
lucky  enouj^ti  to  follow  it  successfully  through  the  mists  of  anti- 
quity and  the  mazes  of  verbal  affinities,  we  too  often  find,  that 
the  descendant  differs  from  its  first  parent,  as  much  as  the  natn- 

*  Con  venations  Lexlkon,  or/.  Adclun{:« 
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ral  offspring  of  the  human  race  differ  from  their  father.  Re- 
searches of  this  sort,  however,  are  important  and  necessary  in 
the  history  of  language,  for  the  use  of  scholars;  yet  a  work, 
which,  like  the  French  Academy's  Dictionary,  is  wholly  defici- 
ent, or  which  is  ill  furnished  in  this  respect,  will  be  quite  as 
useful  to  a  nation  at  large.  Without  meaning  to  give  the  least 
countenance  to  the  ridicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  of  etymology,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the 
uncertainty  of  it  is  become  proverbial ;  though  we  think  great 
injustice  has  been  done  it  in  this  respect  The  science  of  etymo- 
logy, like  other  objects  of  human  investigation,  has  its  bounds. 
Within  certain  limits,  we  can  be  as  sure,  as  we  can  of  any  thing, 
that  a  single  word,  or  a  whole  language,  is  derived  from  an- 
other; because  we  know  by  historical  evidence,  combined  with 
the  evidence  of  affinity,  that  they  are  so  derived.  We  know,  on 
this  way,  for  example,  that  the  modern  languages  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  are 
derived  from  the  Latin.  And  in  the  case  of  particular  words, 
we  know  beyond  all  doubt  their  origin,  affinity,  and  successive 
applications  to  new  objects,  by  the  same  mode.  We  know,  for 
example,  historically,  that  the  name  of  the  astronomical  orrery f 
is  derived  from  the  title  of  Lord  Orrery,  the  nobleman  under 
whose  patronage  it  was  brought  forward;  and,  in  one  of  the 
humbler  arts  of  life,  the  Rumford  takes  its  name  from  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  who  bore  that  title.  In  some  instances, 
the  most  capricious  and  unsuspected  derivations,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  traced  out  by  any  general  process  of  etymologizing^  are 
nevertheless  known,  historically,  to  be  the  true  ones.  We  hap- 
pen to  have  heard,  from  a  friend  in  the  northern  states,  an  au- 
thentic instance  of  this  kind,  which  we  think  will  amuse  our 
readers  as  much  as  it  did  ourselves — the  plain  English  Christian 
name  and  surname  of  Benjamin  Eaton,  a  Spanish  boy,  derived 
from  his  single  Spanish  Christian  name  of  Benito,  or  Benedict; 
and  this,  by  a  very  natural  process,  though  one  which  would 
have  defied  the  acuteness  of  Tooke,  and  the  wit  of  Swift  When 
the  boy  was  taken  on  board  ship,  the  sailors,  who  are  not  apt  to 
be  fastidious  in  their  attention  to  the  niceties  of  language,  hear- 
ing him  called  Benito,  (pronounced  Beneeto,)  made  the  near- 
est approximation  to  the  Spanish  sound  which  the  case  required, 
and  which  would  give  an  intelligible  sailor's  name,  by  saluting 
their  new  shipmate  as  Ben  Eaton!  which  the  boy  probably 
supposed  was  the  corresponding  English  name,  and  accordingly 
conformed  to  it  himself,  when  asked  for  his  name ;  the  next  pro- 
cess in  the  etymological  transformation  was,  that  when  he  was 
sent  to  one  of  our  schools,  the  master,  of  course,  inquired  his 
name,  and  being  answered  that  it  was  Ben  Eaton,  and  presum- 
ing that  to  be  his  true  name,  abbreviated  as  usual  in  the  familiar 
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style,  directed  him,  as  grammatical  propriety  required,  to  write 
it  at  full  length — Benjamin  Eaton!  This  may,  indeed,  be^ 
extreme  case;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  our  argument  more 
strongly,  than  cases  of  ordinary  occurrence. 

We  have  adduced  these  examples,  not  for  the  sake  of  joining 
in  the  senseless  cant  of  wits^nd  blockheads  about  the  uncertainty 
of  etymological  science — (for  uncertainty  belongs  to  all  science 
connected  with  physical  man)  but  merely  to  elucidate  our  gene- 
ral views  of  this  subject;  to  show  that  there  are  limits  to  this,  as 
to  all  other  parts  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between  fact  and  hypothesis; 
and  particularly,  that  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  a  word 
now  in  use,  by  the  meaning  of  its  root,  is  attended  witti  no  small 
labour  and  uncertainty.  Indeed  one  of  the  ultimate  problems  of 
philology — by  what  indicioy  if  any,  independently  of  histori- 
cal evidence,  we  may  determine  which  is  the  descendant  and 
which  the  parent  of  two  or  more  given  languages — still  remains^ 
like  some  of  the  transcendental  problems  in  the  exact  sciences, 
waiting  for  its  solution  by  the  Vaters  and  Humboldts  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  Duponceaus  of  the  new. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  present  volume,  which  com- 
prises the  labours  of  Walker — the  pronunciation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  ;  a  subject  embarrassed  with  intrinsic  difficulties  io 
^very  language,  which  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  written  charac- 
ters from  another,  differing  entirely  in  the  sounds  originally  af- 
fixed to  those  characters.  In  this  respect,  the  English  language 
has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  has  often  been  the  subject 
of  animadversion  with  the  critics  of  foreign  nations.  That  lively 
and  sensible,  though  not  always  unbiassed  French  writer.  La 
Harpe,  describes  it  in  terms,  which  we  are  sure  will  surprise 
those  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  our  language 
only  with  the  eyes  of  natives.  He  remarks,  that  English  would 
be  half  French,  were  it  not  for  its  incomprehensible  pronuncia- 
tion (<<8on  inconcevable  prononciation'')  which  separates  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  renders  applicable  to  it  the  verse  which 
Virgil  formerly  applied  to  the  geographical  situation — "Et  pe- 
nitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. "  And  again — the  circumstance, 
<*  which  to  every  body  but  Englishmen,  bears  the  characteris- 
tics ofbarharisnij  is  the  extreme  viciousness  of  their  pronuncia- 
tion,  which  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  articulation  of  the 
human  voice."  Voltaire,  too,  with  more  wit  than  truth,  says  in 
his  manner — "An  Englishman  sains  two  hours  every  day,  over 
us  Frenchmen,  by  eating  up  half  his  words  ;*'  a  strange  remark, 
as  it  seems  to  us  Englishmen,  among  whom  the  rapid  jabbering 
of  Frenchmen  in  their  own  language,  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

But  the  difficulties  noticed  by  foreigners,  are  not  the  only  ones 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  at  the  present  day,  in  attempt- 
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inp  to  settle  our  pronunciation.  The  English  language  is  now 
spoken  by  two  distinct  nations,  geographically  considered,  placed 
at  a  vast  distance  from  each  other — each  having  local  usages  and 
local  necessities,  requiring  modifications  of  their  common  lan- 
guage— each  independent  of  the  other — neither  of  them  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  usage  of  the  other  as  the  standard  of  their 
common  language,  and  neither  of  them  being  near  enough  to  the 
other,  to  enable  them  to  agree  upon  a  common  standard  for  both. 
In  this  dilemma  what  is  to  he  the  remedy  ?  No  American,  who 
still  takes  a  just  pride  in  claiming  the  imperishable  productions 
of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  as  a  part  of  our  English  literature, 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  having  two  standards  of  English. 
Some  well  meaning  persons  indeed,  with  more  of  an  amiable  na- 
tional partiality  than  of  enlarged  views,  have  in  times  past,  wish- 
ed that  we  might  have  a  standard  for  our  country,  different  from 
that  of  England  ;  but  this  sentiment  has  not  at  the  present  day 
many  advocates.  If  we  should  succeed  in  establishing  such  a 
standard  among  ourselves,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  several 
nations  of  Europe,  who  are  so  much  nearer  neighbours  to  Eng- 
land than  to  us,  will  not  be  likely  to  follow  us ;  because  their 
proximity  to  England,  and  their  necessary  intercourse,  will  oblige 
them  to  study  the  European  and  not  the  American  English ; 
and  they  will,  therefore,  naturally  govern  themselves  by  that 
standard  and  not  by  ours.  We  should  then  have,  what  could  not 
be  sufficiently  deprecated,  ttvo  English  languages;  for  tlie  pre- 
sent, therefore,  we  cannot  but  consider  our  two  nations,  as  form- 
ing but  one  people^  so  far  as  respects  language ;  and  the  usage 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  and  polite  portion  of  this  one 
people  must  be  the  standard.  If  it  happens,  at  the  present  day, 
that  from  greater  antiquity,  or  greater  wealth,  or  any  other  causes* 
there  is  a  greater  body  of  learned  and  highly  educated  people^ 
in  the  mother  country,  than  in  our  young  nation,  the  former 
would  have  as  good  a  right  to  establish  the  standard,  as  we  should 
have,  if  the  reverse  were  the  case.  This,  as  we  understand  him, 
is  the  view  of  Mr.  Worcester,  in  the  present  work.  "He  says — 

"Tliough  the  principle,  tliat  the  usagtr  of  literary  and  well  bred  society  forms 
the  standard  of  pronunciation,  may  not  be  disputed,  still  the  questicm  is'  asked, 
where  shall  we  seek  this  usaKc  ?  The  Engliali  language  is  spoken  in  countries 
remote  from  each  other,  each  of  which  has  its  peciUianties  f  and  e?cn  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  there  arc  great  diversities.  It  is  indeed  impossible,  that 
all  who  speak  the  language  should  be  made  to  conform  exactly  to  the  same  stand- 
ard. But  London  is,  doubtless,  to  be  regarded  not  onlv  as  the  political  and  com- 


society  of  London,  has  by  this  circum- 
stKnce,  other  tlungs  being  equal,  a  superiority  over  those  who  do  not  possess 
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this  advantage.  In  this  respect,  no  one  has  been  more  fiiyounbly  rituated  than 
Walker;  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  great  mass  of  words  in  the  language,  he 
is  supported  by  subsequent  writers.** 

Such  an  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guagCy  is  Walker;  "on  which  subject,''  as  Mr.  Worcester  justly 
observes,  "  no  other  person,  probably,  ever  bestowed  so  much 
attention."  Suppose  in  our  country,  the  question  was,  in  what 
method  we  should  obtain  the  best  pronouncing  dictionary  of  the 
language  as  spoken  among  ourselves  ?  Is  it  not  too  plain  to  re- 
quire an  argument,  that  the  man  who  should  be  daily  conversant 
with  the  best  educated  and  most  polite  part  of  the  nation,  and 
continually  hearing  the  pronunciation  of  the  parents  and  teach- 
ing it  to  their  children,  would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  best 
able  to  give  us  the  usage  of  that  portion  of  society,  which  is  the 
standard  ?  This  usage  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and  the  orthoe- 
pist  would  have  only  to  register  faithfully  and  honestly  that  fact. 
Assuredly  such  a  one  as  we  have  just  described,  could  do  it  much 
better  than  any  recluse,  who  only  studies  the  language  in  books, 
or  within  the  precincts  of  a  provincial  village.  Now  this  was  ex- 
actly the  case  with  Walker  ;  no  man  could  have  had  better  op- 
portunities of  knowing  what  the  usage  was.  His  employment, 
says  Mr.  Worcester,  "as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  was  among  the 
higher  classes  and  best  educated  people  of  England ;"  and  if  we 
wanted  any  authorities  to  support  his  reputation,  it  would  be 
enough  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Burke,  a  consummate  master  of  the 
English  language.  That  great  man,  as  we  are  informed  by  his 
biographer.  Prior,  (cited  by  Mr.  Worcester)  employed  Walker 
to  give  lessons  in  elocution  to  his  only  son,  of  whose  talents  and 
future  distinction  he  had  formed  such  high  anticipations;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  upon  introducing  Walker,  he  announced  him  in  the 
following  remarkable  manner — "  Here  my  Lord  Berkely  is  Mr. 
Walker,  whom  not  to  know  by  name  at  least,  would  argue  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  harmonies,  cadences,  and  proprieties  of  our 
language."   What  a  eulogy,  and  from  what  a  eulogist ! 

We  are  aware  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  Walker  is  not  ac- 
knowledged as  an  authority  in  England.  But  we  must  not  be 
misled  by  words;  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  it  may  be  true,  but 
in  another,  and  in  that  understood  by  the  public,  it  is  utterly  un- 
founded. If  by  authority  is  meant,  that  Walker's  individual 
opinion  alone  would  suffice  to  decide  a  disputed  point  in  orthoe- 
py, it  may  be  true,  that  he  would  not  be  so  far  deferred  to;  nei- 
ther the  opinion  of  Walker,  or  any  other  one  man  would  be  so 
regarded.  Walker  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  register  with 
scrupulous  care,  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  as 
adopted  and  settled  (so  for  as  it  can  be  settled)  by  the  polite  and 
well  educated  people  of  England;  as  the  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  registers  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal 
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upon  disputed  points  in  law.  It  is  not  the  reporter  himself,  but 
the  Court  which  makes  those  decisions,  that  is  the  authority. 
Just  so  it  is  with  Walker;  he  professes  to  register  the  decisions  of 
the  polite  and  well  educated  upon  questions  of  pronunciation; 
and  the  strict  fidelity  with  which  he  has  done  this,  has  given  his 
Dictionary  higher  authority  than  any  other;  we  venture  to  say, 
without  quali6cation,  higher  than  any  other  extant. 

In  this  last  particular,  however,  we  are  aware,  that  our  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Webster,  whom  we  name  because  his  speculations 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  discussions  of  this  subject,  in  an 
address  to  the  public  above  two  years  ago  (March  14,  1826,) 
says,  and  in  very  strong  language,  which  we  fear  will  be  misun- 
derstood— '<I  have  made  a  visit  to  England,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  language.  I  now  know 
what  I  before  suspected,  that  no  book  whatever  is  considered  and 
received  in  that  country  as  a  standard  of  orthoepy.  There  is  no 
standard  in  England,  except  the  pronunciation  which  prevails 
among  respectable  people ;  and  this,  though  tolerably  uniform^ 
is  not  precisely  the  same.  Walke,r^s  scheme  does  not  give  thut 
usage;  it  deviates  from  it  as  much  as  Sheridan's,  and  even 
more.''  In  another  and  more  recent  publication,  (December 
1827,)  the  same  learned  writer  asserts  in  very  unmeasured  lan- 
guage, and  which  he  must  permit  us  to  say,  is  much  stronger 
than  we  believe  the  facts  will  authorize — that  "Walker's  Dic- 
tionary is  full  of  inconsistencies  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
attempt  to  make  it  a  standard,  has  done  more  to  corrxipt  the 
language^  than  any  event  that  has  taken  place  for  five  hundred 
years  past  No  book  is  taken  as  the  ultimate  standard  in 
England ;  and  Walker's  pronunciation  is  so  erroneous^  that  no 
less  than  three  dictionaries  have  been  published  to  correct  it ;  all 
of  them  approaching  much  nearer  to  actual  usage  than  Walker's. 
English  gentlemen,  with  great  unanimity  declare,  that  Walker 
is  not  their  standard.  Sheridan,  Walker,  Jones,  Perry,  and  Jame- 
son, all  have  their  advocates,  they  all  have  their  merits ;  but  of 
all  these.  Walker  is  the  most  incorrecV^  (i)  In  the  same  pub- 
lication he  observes — <<  No  one  English  book  is  in  accordance 
with  other  books,  or  with  the  prevailing  usage  in  England  ;  and 
what  is  worse,  no  English  book  is  consistent  with  itself." 

If  a  writer  will  allow  himself  to  deal  in  such  unqualified  cen- 
sure, he  has  no  doubt  prepared  himself  to  encounter  whatever 
his  adversaries  may  mete  out  to  him.  It  is  not  our  business,  nor 
have  we  any  disposition  to  chastise,  as  partisans  would  feel  jus- 
tified in  doing ;  but  it  is  our  duty,  though  assuredly  not  a  plea- 
sant one,  difiering  as  we  do  from  Mr.  Webster  on  this  point,  and 
believing  that  we  possess  as  muoh  impartiality  as  men  in  gene- 
ral, to  express  our  dissent,  and  to  correct  what  we  deem  to  be 
fallacious  statements,  even  when  coming  from  the  highest  autho- 
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rity,  and  however  strong  and  positive  such  statements  may  be ; 
at  least  we  may  exhibit  to  the  candid  reader,  the  evidence  upon 
any  subject,  and  thus  give  him  the  means  of  judging  for  him- 
self. Now,  when  on  the  one  hand,  this  learned  writer,  (from 
whom  we  dissent  with  diffidence,)  ventures  to  make  the  strong 
assertions  just  quoted,  as,  that  of  all  the  ortho^pists,  Walker  is 
the  most  incorrect — while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Worcester  un- 
equivocally declares — that  Walker  holds  the  first  rank  among 
English  ortho^pists,  and  that  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  words  in  the  language,  ^^  he  is  supported  by  subse- 
quent writers^' — which  of  these  two  authorities  are  we  to  rely 
upon  ?  When,  again  on  the  one  side,  Mr.  Webster,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  ^^  eight  months*^  in  England,  asserts,  that  the  attempt 
to  make  Walker's  work  '<  a  standard,  has  done  more  to  corrupt 
the  language,  than  any  event  that  has  taken  place  for  five  hun- 
dred years  past ;"  and,  on  the  other  side,  Edmund  Burke,  (who, 
if  any  man  ever  did,  certainly  knew  the  whole  power  of  the 
English  language,)  declaring,  that  <<not  to  know  Walker,  by 
name  at  least,  would  argue  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  harmo- 
nies, cadences,  and  proprieties  of  our  language'' — have  we  not 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Walker  merits  these  recent  censures  of 
Mr.  Webster,  or  those  which  he  dealt  out  twenty  years  ago, 
much  in  the  same  strain,  and  long  before  his  <<  eight  months" 
residence  in  England  ? 

We  read  Mr.  Webster's  remarks  in  his  Dictionary  a  long  time 
ago,  with  much  surprise,  because  they  were  directly  contrary  to  our 
own  observations,  made  with  much  care,  during  a  residence  of  two 
years  in  London ;  which,  however,  we  do  not  venture  to  oppose 
to  Mr.  Webster's  residence  of  "eight  months;"  because  one 
man  may  see  as  much  in  eight  months,  as  another  may  in  eight 
years.  Our  wonder  has  not  at  all  abated,  at  seeing  those  opinions 
repeated,  in  still  more  exaggerated  and  highly  coloured  language; 
and  in  language  calculated,  but  we  cannot  suppose  intended,  to 
make  a  very  false  impression  upon  readers  in  general ;  who  will 
not  understand  tliem  with  the  implied  qualifications,  which  would 
naturally  be  made  by  persons  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  tiie  controversy,  and  the  force  of  language,  as  the 
learned  author  himself  is. 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  following  the  pronunciation 
of  the  English,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  know 
the  English  usage.  To  whom,  then,  shall  we  resort,  in  order  to 
be  correctly  informed  of  the  simple  fact — what  that  usage  is  ? 
We  must,  of  course,  look  to  English  authorities  for  this  fact; 
just  as  we  should  to  French  ones,  if  we  would  know  the  actusJ 
usage  of  the  French.  We  should  hardly  be  willing  to  rely  upon 
the  statement  even  of  a  learned  traveller,  who  had  passed  "  eisht 
months"  in  England,  when  put  in  competition  with  a  native 
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Englishman.  To  what  English  authority,  then,  shall  we  have  re- 
course? But  for  Mr.  Webster's  opinions,  we  should  answer  at  once 
lo  Walker.  But  Mr.  Webster  unfortunately  considers  him  *<the 
most  incorrect  of  all  English  orthocpists.''  Mr.  Worcester,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  asserts,  that  Walker  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank.  The  truth  is,  that  from  some  cause  or  other,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, many  years  ago,  and  long  before  his  visit  to  England,  seems 
to  have  imbibed  strong  opinions  against  Walker ;  and  his  visit  to 
England,  seems  only  to  have  confirmed  him  in  them.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  too,  he  continues  to  express  himself  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  that  sensitiveness  which  he  has  displayed, 
on  former  occasions,  arising  (apparently  so,  we  mean,  for  we  do 
not  profess  to  know  the  true  cause,)  from  a  suspicion  that  his  coun- 
trymen were  not  well  disposed  to  receive  a  dictionary,  even  of 
real  merit,  from  an  American  author.  He  accordingly  betrays  a 
little  of  this  feeling,  (which  is  not  well  adapted  to  conciliate  his 
American  readers,)  in  one  of  the  addresses  before  quoted :  he  says 
— **  If  the  people  of  this  country  will  have  an  English  book  to  fol- 
low— if  nothing  but  English  will  answer,  I  would  recommend 
Jones's  Dictionary  for  this  purpose.  Jones  is  a  later  author,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  Walker  for  the  express  purpose  of  cor- 
recting his  errors;  and  his  work,  for  the  simplicity  and  consist- 
ency of  his  scheme,  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  British  pub- 
lication.'' 

Far  different  from  this,  we  believe,  is  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Walker  and  Jones  in  England ;  and  far  differ- 
ent would  be  our  own  estimate  of  them.    We  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Jones  personally ;  but  we  have  not  so  much  faith  in  him 
as  Mr.  Webster  appears  to  have.  So  far  as  he  is  corroborated  by 
Walker,  he  may  be  safely  followed;  but  we  should  not  feel 
quite  secure  in  going  farther  with  him.  We  have  not  entire  con- 
fidence in  his  disinterestedness ;  he  was  directly  and  distinctly 
charged,  in  harsh  language,  indeed,  by  a  well-known  and  re- 
spectable contemporary  author,  with  what  is  no  uncommon  trick 
among  the  book-wrights  of  England — that  is,  with  having  aimed 
at  <*  making  a  book  cheaper  and  smaller  than  any  of  a  similar 
kind ;  and  to  this  he  sacrificed  every  other  consideration,  not 
caring  whether  the  public  should,  or  should  not,  discover  that 
he  was  an  impostor.'"''  How  well  founded  this  charge  was,  is  not 
for  us  to  decide — ^'non  nostrum  tantas  componere  iites.'^  But, 
independently  of  this,  his  criticisms  on  his  predecessors  are 
marked  with  carelessness,  or  want  of  exactness,  which  tend  to 
lessen  our  confidence  in  his  unsupported  assertions.    After  all, 
Jones  himself  professes  great  respect  for  Walker,  and  is  really 

*  Sheridan's  Dictionaiy  Improvedy  Stc^  by  N.  Salmon,  author  of  SteQineti 
Latiiiitis,  and  various  other  works. 
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very  much  indebted  to  him ;  he  says — ^^  I  have  not  been  impli- 
citly guided  by  any  of  my  predecessors.  I  have  occasionally 
been  indebted  to  them ;  but  chiefly ^  I  grat^ully  acknowledge 
ity^'  (as  he  said  in  his  edition  of  1802,  but  in  1825,  simply  and 
coldly,   ^^  I  acknowledge)  to  Mr.  Walker." 

A  few  words  of  explanation  will  reconcile  many  of  these  ap- 
parent difficulties.  Dr.  Witherspoon  remarked  many  years  ago — 
<<  I  shall  also  admit,  though  with  some  hesitation,  that  gentle- 
men and  scholars  in  Great  Britain,  speak  as  much  with  the  vul- 
gar in  common  chit-chat^  as  persons  of  the  same  class  do  in 
America^  but  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  their  public 
and  solemn  discourses.  I  have  heard  in  this  country,  in  the 
senate,  at  the  bar,  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  see  daily  in  disserta- 
tions from  the  press,  errors  in  grammar,  improprieties  and  vul- 
garisms, which  hardly  any  person  of  the  same  class,  in  point  of 
rank  and  literature,  would  have  fallen  into  in  Great  Britain."* 
Every  man  is  sensible  of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  exactness 
and  precision  used  in  speaking,  when  in  public,  or  in  common 
conversation.  It  is  often  justly  compared  to  the  difference  be- 
tween a  man's  dress,  when  he  goes  into  company,  and  when  he 
is  at  home,  or  as  many  classes  of  people  would  make  between  a 
Sunday  and  an  every-day  dress ;  the  dress  is  cut  after  the  same 
fashion,  and  is  to  all  practical  uses  the  same ;  but  yet,  from  the 
greater  care  used  in  adjusting  it,  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  per- 
son when  in  public,  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in  the  effect 
produced.  It  is  so  with  our  language ;  no  man,  who  has  any  am- 
bition of  producing  the  best  effect  by  his  speaking  in  public, 
would,  for  example,  be  willing  to  use  positively  bad  grammar, 
or  grossly  rustic  and  coarse  pronunciation.  Now,  we  fear,  there 
has  been  with  many  persons,  who  have  attempted  to  follow 
Walker,  some  degree  of  misconception,  which  has  proceeded 
from  a  want  of  attention  to  the  difference  between  private  and 
public  speaking,  and  has  led  to  the  misapplication  of  Walker's 
rules  and  examples.  Those  persons  have  not  always  reflected, 
that  Walker  meant  to  give  the  precise,  exact  pronunciation  of 
public  speakers,  in  Parliament,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Pulpit,  and 
on  the  Stage ;  but  not  the  more  careless  and  slovenly  utterance 
of  familiar  conversation ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
attempt  of  some  persons  to  utter  themselves,  nimis  JitticS,  (as 
Walker  expresses  it,)  in  familiar  discourse,  has  given  an  air  of 
affectation  and  stiffness  to  their  pronunciation,  and  has  been  the 
occasion  of  more  censure  upon  Walker,  whom  they  professed  to 
follow,  than  was  warranted  by  any  of  his  remarks. 

'It  surely  cannot  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  <^the  most 

■ 

•  Druid,  No.  V.  in  Withewpoon's  Works.  Vol.  IV.  p.  181,  Philtdclphia  edi 
tionof  1801. 
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incorrect"  of  all  English  orthocpists  would  be  tolerated  for  such 
a  length  of  time  as  Walker  has  been.  In  weighing  the  merits  of 
the  different  orthoepists,  who  are  held  up  as  auihnrilies^  it  is 
essentially  necessary  to  know  of  what  part  of  Great  Britain  they 
were  natives,  or  where  they  were  brought  up.  For  our  part,  wo 
feel  no  great  deference  for  any  Scottish  authority,  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  ;  unless  in  the  case  of  a  Scot,  who  has 
been  brought  up  and  educated  in  England,  so  as  to  have  become 
in  fact  an  Englishman,  as  far  as  respects  his  organs  of  speech. 
We  have  already  had  in  this  country  g^eat  numbers  of  Scottish 
and  Irish  teachers ;  and  they,  together  with  Scottish  Diction- 
aries and  Spelling  Books,  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence 
in  the  Middle  States,  upon  our  pronunciation  and  language  ; 
particularly  in  the  misuse  of  those  little  puzzling  words  shall 
and  willy  and  should  and  would y  which  are  continually  misap- 
plied in  the  Middle  States,  even  by  some  well  educated  persons. 
We  have  an  unfeigned  respect  for  Scottish  learning  and  science, 
and  for  the  estimable  men  of  that  nation  who  have  taken  up  their 
abode  with  us ;  but  although  that  intelligent  and  yankee-like 
people,  can  (as  an  English  Reviewer  has  observed,)  master  all 
human  science,  they  cannot  master  the  familiar  distinction  be- 
tween shall  and  willy  and  shoitld  and  would.  In  that  high  Scot- 
tish authority,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  find  perpetual  viola- 
tions of  our  English  idiom  in  the  use  of  these  words  ;  and  even. 
the  professed  rhetoricians  of  that  nation,  Dr.  Blair,  and  Dr. 
Campbell,  have  committed  the  same  error.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, safely  follow  their  dictionary-makers  and  spelling  book- 
makers, as  guides  in  ascertaining  the  delicacies  and  proprieties 
of  the  English  language.  On  this  account,  we  have  much  less 
confidence  in  such  writers  as  Scott,  and  Fulton,  and  Knight, 
with  numerous  others,  than  we  have  in  John  Walker  alone. 
From  what  part  of  the  island  Mr.  Jones  comes,  (his  name  is 
Welsh,)  we  know  not ;  and  not  knowing  this  fact,  nor  his  pre- 
vious studies,  we  cannot  place  so  much  reliance  as  we  otherwiso 
might,  upon  his  statements,  where  he  di£fers  from  Mr.  Walker. 
But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  scrutinize,  very  minutely,  the 
weight  of  authority  due  to  these  several  individuals,  because,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  W^orccster,  they  all  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  much  indebted  to  Walker,  and  speak  of  him  in  high 
terms  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence  in  the  present  ques- 
tion, that  they  agrte  with  Walker  as  to  ^^  tlhe  great  mass  of 
the  words'*^  in  the  language.  In  this,  we  may  add,  Mr.  Wor- 
cester is  also  corroborated  by  American  gentlemen  who  have  tra- 
velled in  England,  and  who  (with  rare  exceptions,)  inform  ds, 
that  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  words  contained  in  Walker's 
Dictionary,  there  can  be  no  doubt — that  all  concur  in  g^iving  them 
the  same  pronunciatioQ  that  he  does. 
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We  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  difibrence  of  opinion 
upon  this  point,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a  difference  of 
ear ;  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Webster,  or  those  who 
agree  with  him,  intend  to  misstate  the  fact.  We  do  not  personally 
know,  what  we  ought,  in  order  to  judge  upon  this  point,  how 
good  an  ear  he  has ;  if  good  originally,  it  must  at  his  present 
advanced  age  be  less  susceptible  and  less  sure  than  in  earlier  life. 

But  to  the  objections  made  against  Walker,  Mr.  Worcester 
has  given  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  in  his  valuable  Preface. 
He  introduces  his  comparison  of  Walker  and  the  other  orthoe- 
pists,  with  a  remark,  which  has  already  occurred  in  this  article, 
hilt  is  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  that  when  Walker  and 
other  orthoepists  exhibit  their  notation  of  sounds,  they  intend  to 
give  the  reader  that  exact  and  finished  pronunciation  which 
would  be  used  in  public  speaking,  and  not  the  more  lax  and 
eareless  utterance  which  is  often  heard  in  common  conversation. 
Mr.  Worcester  then  proceeds  to  observe,  on  some  particular  ob« 
jections.   He  says — 

♦*  Walker  has  been  thought  to  be  too  sparing  in  the  use  of  his 
second  or  Italian  sound  of  a  as  heard  in  father.  In  the  following 
words  and  their  compounds,  he  pronounces  a  with  its  fourth 
sound,  a3  in /ai  ;  but  Nares  and  Jones  give  it  the  sound  of  a  in 
father.^^  (Mr.  W.  here  gives  a  list  of  words,  advance^  advan- 
tagey  aftery  &c.  being  eighty-one  in  all.)  "  With  regard  to 
most  of  the  words  in  the  preceding  list,  Perry  agrees  in  his  pro- 
nunciation with  Nares  and  Jones.  Fulton  and  Knight  also  agree 
with  them  as  it  respects  a  considerable  part ;  but  with  regard  to 
a  portion  of  these  words,  they  adopt  an  intermediate  sound  of  a, 
not  so  short  as  a  infaty  nor  so  broad  as  a  m  fat  her. ^^  To  these 
remarks  of  Mr.  Worcester,  we  would  add  one  other — that  al- 
though Jones  differs  from  Walker  as  to  some  of  the  words  in 
this  list,  yet  it  is  evident  from  his  own  remarks,  that  the  modern 
usage  is  beginning  to  incline  against  him,  if  not  positively  set* 
tied.  His  words  are — <<  I  must  venture  to  express  my  humble 
opinion,  that  giving  to  these  and  similar  words  the  flat,  dead 
sound  of  a  in  lack^  latch,  pan,  &c.,  is  encouraging  a  mincing 
modern  affectation,  and  depa**ting  from  the  genuine  euphonical 
pronunciationof  our  language."  And  Walker  states,  (Principles 
No.  79,  note,)  that  Mr.  Smith,  a  distinguished  orthoepist,  who 
does  not  approve  of  this  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  «,  candidly 
admits  it  to  be  ^'the  general  pronunciation  of  the  polite  and 
learne;,d  world.*' 

Mr.  Worcester  further  remarks — that "  Walker  has  been  cen- 
sured for  not  making  a  distinction,  in  his  notation,  between  the 
sound  of  a  in  bare,  fare,  hairy  pair,  &c.,  and  in  fatey  paiey 
namej  &c.  This,  howevtr,  is  not  a  defect  peculiar  to  Walker, 
but  is  common  to  him  with  other  ortiioepists.    No  distinction  w 
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made  in  the  sound  of  a  in  these  words  by  Kenrick,  Sheridan, 
Nares,  Jones,  or  Fulton  and  Knight ;  and  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  Spelling  Book,  places  them  all  under  the  first  or 
long  sound  of  fif. " 

We  shall  detain  the  reader  by  a  few  additional  remarks  only, 
upon  these  matters  of  detail.  Mr.  Worcester  observes — that "  the 
manner  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  affected  by  being 
followed  by  the  letter  r  in  words  of  one  syllable,  or  in  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  when  the  following  syllable  begins  with 
any  other  consonant  than  r,  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to.  Sheridan  has  not  introduced  in  any  instance,  what  Walker 
designates  as  \hesecond  sound  of  a,  as  \nfar  Sindjather,  but  marks 
a  in  Jar,  par  y  cart,  pa  rf^Sic,  with  the  same  sound  as  in  Aa/,  carry, 
parry,  &c. ;  nor  does  Perry  introduce  what  Walker  marks  as  the 
third  sound  of  o  in  nor  ;  but  he  marks  o  in  border  and  sordid 
with  the  same  short  sound  as  in  borrow  and  sorrow  ;  and  both  he 
and  Sheridan  mark  o  in  for  and  nor  with  the  short  sound,  as  in 
fo/."  Mr.  Worcester  adds,  as  a  remark  of  his  own,  and  we  believe 
it  is  so,  that  <<  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  the  sound  of  u  as 
heard  in  nir,  curb,  fur,  hurdle,  &c.,  from  its  proper  sliort 
sound  in  burrow,  curry,  furrow,  duck,  &c. ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  this  difference  has  been  noticed  by  any  orthoepist" 

The  orthoepists  have  all  adopted  systems  of  notation,  which, 
like  the  alphabet  itself,  are  in  some  degree  incomplete.  The  dis* 
tinction  to  which  the  editor  here  alludes,  in  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels,  will,  perhaps,  upon  a  closer  examination,  be  found  in 
most,  if  not  all  instances,  to  be  rather  a  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity or  length,  than  in  the  quality  or  character  of  the  vowel- 
sound.  The  vowel  is,  in  fact,  so  much  more  lengthened  when 
followed  by  r,  than  it  is  by  the  other  letters,  that  even  mono- 
syllables, with  that  consonant,  produce  much  the  same  effect 
upon  the  ear.  as  words  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  dissyl- 
lables. The  following  examples  will  abundantly  show  this  : — 
lair,  layer;  mare,  mayor;  dire,  dyer;  hire,  higher;  sore, 
sower  ;  your  or  urc,  ewer  ;  lyre,  liar,  etc.  In  consequence  of 
this  tendency  of  the  letter  r  to  lengthen  the  vowel  preceding 
it,  and  thus  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  dissyllable,  the  noun  fire^ 
which  we  always  treat  as  a  monosyllable,  and  which  ought  to 
have  its  adjective  a  c^/5-sy liable,  does  in  fact  make  its  adjective 
a  trisyllable,  fi-e-ry,  instead  of  firey,  as  analogy  would  require, 
and  as  we  recollect  to  have  seen  it  printed  in  some  English  work 
of  the  last  century.  If,  then,  upon  a  more  exact  analysis,  it 
should  be  found,  that  this  modified  sound  of  the  vowels  before 
r,  in  certain  combinations,  is  only  a  difference  in  the  quantity^ 
it  will  deserve  consideration,  how  far  ^\\y practical  system  of  no- 
tation should  exhibit  the  difference  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  the 
quality  or  character  of  the  sounds. : 
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In  the  grisly  group  of  objectionable  sounds,  as  some  of  our 
orthoepists  seenn  to  consider  them,  stands  conspicuous  that  of  the 
vowel  w,  in  nature j  fortune^  &c.  The  general  pronunciation  of 
this  class  of  words  in  England,  as  laid  down  by  fValkerj  is,  fuz- 
tshurej  Jbr-tshuney  &c.,  which,  as  our  orthoepists  remark,  is 
certainly  different  from  that  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
us,  at  least  in  the  Northern  States  ;  for  there  it  used  to  be  uni- 
versally, and  is  now  so  among  among  the  uninstructed,  natur, 
Jbriuny  or  Jbrt^n,  &c.  ;  a  mode  of  pronouncing,  which  is  con- 
sidered in  England  as  vulgar,  and  to  be  avoided.    Yet  we  find, 
that  this  pronunciation,  novel  as  it  is  imagined  to  be  by  some  of 
our  writers,  is  laid  down  as  correct,  both  by  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish orthoepists.   Here,  then,  we  have  the  simple  fact,  that  such 
is  the  pronunciation  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  only  remaining  inqui- 
ry therefore  is,  whether  toe  shall  adopt  it  or  not  Some  British 
orthoepists,  it  is  true,  have  attempted  to  make  a  slight  change  in 
the  mode  of  denoting  this  sound  of  t/,  and  accordingly  express 
the  last  syllables  of  the  words  in  question,  by  tyure.    But  this 
distinction  is  rather  to  the  eye,  than  to  the  ear  ;  for  unless  we 
should  be  extremely  precise  in  uttering  these  words,  the  organs 
of  speech  naturally  slide  into  a  sound,  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  better  expressed  by  tshurej  than  by  tyure.  Of  this 
any  one  may  convince  himself,  by  taking  two  distinct  words, 
where  the  combination  of  sounds  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  these 
examples,  but  where  the  ear  is  not  misled  by  the  eye  ;  as  in  the 
colloquial  expressions,  can^t  youj  won't  you^  which  fall  upon 
the  ear  like  ran'/  tshoOy  won^t  tshoo.   It  is  true,  that  we  can, 
by  an  effort,  contrary  to  ordinary  practice,  sound  them  can^t 
tyooj  tvon^t  tyao,  &c. ;  but  the  impression  made  in  the  ordinary 
utterance  of  them,  is  what  we  have  stated. 

One  or  two  remarks  of  a  more  general  nature  shall  close  this 
article,  already  extended  to  a  length  which  nothing  would  per- 
haps have  excused,  with  many  of  our  readers,  but  an  earnest 
wish,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  continual  disputes  between 
English  and  American  orthoepists,  upon  points  on  which  they 
do  not  differ  very  widely,  if  they  would  candidly  endeavour  to 
understand  each  other. 

Among  other  things,  it  has  always  appeared  extraordinary  to 
us,  that  any  man  should  contend,  that  the  pronunciation  of  Old 
and  New  England  was  the  same  ;  for,  without  going  into  parti- 
culars, we  all  know,  that  even  the  illiterate  in  our  country  will 
distinguish  an  Englishman  by  his  pronunciation,  and  will  desig-  . 
nate  him  as  an  ^  old  countryman,"  as  we  have  often  heard  them  do. 
Again;  it  is  often  asserted,  that  the  uniform  pronunciation 
throughout  New-England,i8  the  true  English  pronunciation,  hand- 
ed down  from  past  ages.  But  this  we  much  doubt.  We  believe 
it  has  been  brought  about,  if  not  entirely^  yet  principally^  by 
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means  of  the  Scotch  dictionary  of  Perry ;  which,  as  Mr.  Wor- 
cester justly  observes,  *<ha8  heretofore  had  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation in  this  country,  and  has  been  of  great  influence  in  fixing 
the  prevailing  pronunciation,  especially  in  the  Northern  States." 
We  may  add,  that  its  influence  has  been  extended  to  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  by  our  native  instructers,  who,  in  times 
past,  have  mostly  come  from  the  North.  We  believe,  too,  it  will 
be  found,  that  where  we  differ  from  the  English,  particularly  in 
some  of  the  vowels,  it  will  be  found  that  we  agree  with  the 
Scotch. 

It  is  also  a  very  common  error  to  suppose,  that  Sheridan  and 
Walker  introduced  a  pronunciation  that  was  entirely  new.  In  the 
first  plac(:',  it  would  appear  very  absurd  for  a  dictionary-maker 
to  publish  a  work,  either  with  entirely  new  meanings,  or  a  new 
system  of  pronunciation;  he  would  be  sure  of  not  finding  a  very 
ready  market  for  it  But  further ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  English 
scholars,  that  their  pronunciation  has  remained  without  any  ma- 
terial change  for  the  last  century,  at  least;  and  the  facts  stated  by 
Walker,  from  Steele  and  Ben  Johnson,  (see  Walker's  principles, 
No.  92)  seem  to  indicate,  that  even  some  of  the  supposed  inno- 
vations niay  be  traced  back  to  an  early  date.  Walker  himself,  in 
his  preface,  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries — that  "except 
a  very  few  single  words,  whirh  are  generally  noticed  in  the  fol- 
lowing dictionary,  and  the  words  where  e  comes  before  r  follow- 
ed b}^  another  consonant,  as  inerchaut^  service^  &c.  the/wo;it/n- 
ciation  of  the  tmn^uage  isprobabty  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  was  a  century  ago.-'^ 

A  principal  cause  of  the  irregularities  in  our  pronunciation  is, 
the  irregularity  of  our  orthography,  or  the  ever-varying  powers 
of  our  letters,  ])articularly  the  vowels.  Swift  complained  of  this 
embarrassment  a  century  ago,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
(before  cited)  as  one  of  the  things,  which  <*had  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  maiming  of  our  language."  But  his  sound  judg- 
ment would  give  no  countenance  to  the  projectors  of  that  age, 
who  would  have  spelled  the  words  "exactly  as  we  speak;" 
which  he  denounces  as  "a  foolish  opinion  ;"aiid  which,  he  adds, 
"beside  the  obvious  inconvenience  of  utterly  destroying  our 
etymology,  would  be  a  thing  we  should  never  see  an  end  of. 
Not  only  the  several  towns  and  counties  of  England  have  m 
ditferent  way  of  pronouncing,  but  even  here  in  London,  they 
clip  their  words  after  one  manner  about  the  court,  another  in 
the  city,  and  a  third  in  the  suburbs;  and  in  a  few  years,  it  is 
probable,  will  all  differ  from  themselves,  as  fancy  or  fashion 
shall  direct;  all  which  reduced  to  writing  would  entirely  con* 
found  orthography."  Johnson  very  justly  remarks,  that  "ano- 
malous formations"  will  be  found  in  every  language;  and  that 
Milton,  "in  his  zeal  for  analogy,"  wrote  highih  instead  o£ height. 
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But  he  adds — <<Quid  te  exempta  jiivat  spinis  de  plurimis  una — 
to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing.'' 
In  order  to  make  such  a  change  too,  as  would  remedy  the  incon*. 
veniences  complained  of,  we  must  first  settle  the  powers  of  all 
our  alphabetic  characters;  otherwise,  we  shall  only  multiply  em- 
barrassments. If,  for  instance,  we  should  attempt  to  reform  that 
** incorrigible"  word  colonel,  what  should  be  its  orthography? 
Shall  we  write  it,  in  the  first  place,  with  c  or  k;  and  then  what 
vowel  shall  we  use  in  the  first  and  second  syllables?  Shall  we 
say  curnalj  curnel,  cur  nil,  curnol,  or  curnul?  But  if  we  spell  it 
with  a  ky  then  we  shall  have  fifteen  more  varieties;  for  the  final 
syllables  may  be  written  as  in  the  examples  just  given,  and  the 
first  syllable  may  be  either  ker,  kir,  or  kur;  thus  making  twen- 
ty diffeix^nt  modes  of  spelling  it 

The  truth  is,  that  our  orthography  and  pronunciation  mutually 
act  upon  and  corrupt  each  other  ;  sometimes  the  former  is  cor- 
rect, and  sometimes  the  latter;  and  we  are  not  agreed  which  of 
the  two  shall  govern.  In  words,  whose  etymology  is  not  known 
or  not  obvious,  we  acquiesce  in  the  corruption,  from  whichever 
of  the  two  causes  it  proceeds.  Hence,  in  proper  names,  (for  this 
and  perhaps  other  reasons)  nobody  thinks  of  making  a  change, 
however  much  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  may  be  at 
variance.  So  it  is  with  terms  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  navigation, 
conimerce,  and  all  the  oiher  arts  of  life.  Nobody,  for  example, 
would  think  it  worth  while,  at  this  day,  to  change  the  orthogra- 
pljy  of  another  ** incorrigible"  word,  the  term  isinglass,  (fish- 
glue)  though  it  is  as  corrupt  as  any  in  the  language,  if  we  are  to 
regard  the  written  etymology.  Johnson,  indeed,  fancifully  but 
absurdly  derives  it  "from  fee  or  ise  and  t^lass;  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either.  The  true  word  is  of  Northern  origin,  hausen- 
blase,  pronounced  nearly  howzen  blaz,  literally,  sturgeon^s  blad- 
der, that  is, the  internal  membrane  or  sound  oiihe  fish,from  which 
isinglass  was  originally  made,  and  which  resembles  a  sturgeon. 
Our  daily  beverage, /ea,  has  widely  departed  from  its  original  Chi- 
nese name  chah  or  tshah,  which  is  preserved  in  only  one  lan- 
guage, we  believe,  of  all  the  European  families,  the  Portuguese. 
Even  that  unlucky  outcast,  sparrow-grass,  (as  it  appears  in  some 
of  the  old  English  writers)  will  not  appear  to  be  so  shocking  a 
corruption  as  our  lexicographers  have  considered  it,  if  we  should, 
as  in  thousands  of  other  words,  regard  its  proximate  Northern  or 
modern  etymology,  instead  of  its  remote  Latin  or  Greek  one. 
In  all  the  Northern  dialects,  we  believe,  it  begins  with  an  «;as 
in  German,  spargel,  Upper-Saxon,  spargen,  sparges,  Lower- 
Saxon,  sparges,  or  sparjes,  (pronounced  sparyes,  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  vulgar  pronunciation  in  English,  and  from  which  we 
may  originally  have  taken  our  word)  Dutch,  sparjes,  Bohemian, 
^argl,  &c.    According  to  the  general  analogy  of  our  language, 
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therefore,  the  word  ought  to  begin  with  Sj  whatever  may  be  the 
orthography  or  pronunciation  of  the  rest  of  it.  An  intelligent 
English  lexicographer  says — "  I  rather  think  sparrow-grass  to 
be  the  proper  English  name  of  the  plant,  than  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  asparagus  ;  and  in  this  I  am  suppqrted  by  Miller  in 
his  Gardener's  Dictionary."* 

But  we  forbear  any  further  details  of  this  kind,  and  conclude 
our  remarks  upon  this  head,  with  the  following  opinion  of  that 
eminent  philologist  of  our  country,  Mr.  Duponceau,  whom  we 
have  before  mentioned.  "It  is,''  says  he,  **  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, whether  the  words  spoken^  are,  or  are  not  accurately  re- 
presented as  to  sound  by  the  characters  of  the  ^a/7Aic  language  ; 
the  combinations  of  which,  however  incongruous  or  discrepant 
from  the  original  application,  never  fail  to  impress  on  the  mind, 
the  ideas  with  which  habit  has  associated  them.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, one  of  those  who  wish  to  see  any  innovation  introduced 
into  the  alphabet  or  orthography  of  the  English  language. — Let 
our  written  language  still  retain  its  venerable  garb,  nos  anciens 
habits  de  sauvages^  as  M.  de  Voltaire  would  call  them,  but  still 
more  decent  than  the  masquerade  dresses,  under  which  men  of 
more  fancy  than  reflection,  would  disguise  the  immortal  thoughts 
of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  so  that  the  eye  would  no  longer  at 
once  recognise  them,  and  the  straight  and  well-trodden  path,  by 
which  they  now,  without  difficulty,  reach  the  mind,  would  be 
made  crooked,  hard  of  access,  and  overspread  with  brambles  and 
thorns,  "t 

We  ought  to  add,  in  respect  to  the  particular  advantages, 
which  the  present  publication  possesses  over  all  former  editions, 
besides  its  superior  correctness — that  it  contains  an  Appendix  oi 
all  the  additional  words  which  Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  in  his 
very  recent  edition  (1827)  of  Johnson;  and  also,  numerous 
Americanisms,  So  that,  on  the  whole,  this  volume,  in  its  vo- 
cabulary, is  the  most  extensive  of  any  extant  In  order  to  make 
it  still  more  useful  as  a  manual,  Walker^s  Key  to  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  Proper  Names  is  added  ;  upon  which  last  we  ought 
further  to  observe,  that  the  Editor  has  bestowed  much  attention 
in  correcting  the  errors  of  former  editions,  and  has  also  given  a 
list  of  those  names,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which,  Walker,  Perry, 
and  Fulton  and  Knight  differ.  The  volume  is  closed  with  a  <'List 
of  most  of  the  Authors  cited  as  authorities,"  showing  the  period 
when  they  wrote;  this  is  an  indispensable  appendage  for  those 
persons  who  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  history  and 
usage  of  our  language  to  decide  for  themselves. 

*  Vocabulary  of  Words  of  dubious  or  unsettled  Accentuation— I^ond.  179T. 
t  Duponceau's  Essay  on  Enrlish  Phonology;  in  the  J^ramad,  Fkiha,  Soe.  of 
Philad.  vol.  i.  p.  236.  New  Series. 
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Art.  yilL^-Narrative  of  a  Second  Expeditionto  tJieshoresof 
the  Polar  Sea;  in  the  years  \S25, 1826,  and  1827.  By  Cap* 
TAIN  Franklin,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  Commander ;  and  Dr. 
Richardson,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  ;  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the 
Expedition,  Published  by  authority  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Colonial  %^ffairs,  London : 
John  Murray:  182 S. 

In  our  last  number,  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of 
the  various  attempts  which  had  been  made,  down  to  the  present 
time,  to  discover  a  North-west  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  to  ascertain  accurately,  the  geography  of  the 
northern  coast  and  portion  of  the  American  continent  We  re- 
turn again  to  the  subject,  for  two  reasons;  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause we  look  upon  it  as  a  most  important  and  laudable -under- 
taking, which  does  credit  to  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the 
age;  and  in  the  next  place,  because,  either  the  zeal  for  pursuing 
it  has  abated,  or  the  opinion  of  its  importance  has  diminished^ 
or  the  failure  of  entire  success  has  disheartened  its  promoters,  at 
the  very  moment,  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  problem  was  on  the 
eve  of  solution.  To  endeavour  to  penetrate  through  straits  and 
passages,  closed  by  ice  during  nine  and  ten  months  of  the  year, 
and  ajcquire  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  scarcely  to  be 
approached  by  human  beings,  may  appear  to  many  persons  a 
wild  and  useless  attempt ;  but  those  who  have  reflected  on  the 
manner  in  which  science  has  made  its  advances,  the  gradual  pro- 
gress, the  apparently  accidental  steps,  the  very  trifling  circum- 
stances that  have  attended  them,  will  hesitate  before  they  decide  on 
what  discoveries  are  unaccompanied  with  practical  beneflts.  Let 
us  look  back  one  hundred  years,  and  remember  our  ignorance  of 
all  that  related  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  how  little  of  useful  result 
the  casual  observer  could  see  in  long  voyages  made  into  unknown 
seas,  round  the  wild,  tempestuous,  and  dangerous  promontory  of 
Cape  Horn,  and  among  little  islands  surrounded  by  coral  reefs, 
and  inhabited  by  an  uncivilized  people ;  let  us  then  compare  with 
it,  the  extensive  and  valuable  commerce,  which  now  spreads  over 
those  seas  the  canvass  of  many  nations,  and  brings  those  islands, 
and  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring  continents,  into  advantageous 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  older  world ;  after  so  doing, 
we  shall  be  less  inclined  to  assert  the  uselessness  of  efibrts  to 
point  out  new  passages,  and  survey  new  regions  in  the  north. 

When  the  vast  territories  which  belong  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  western  shore  of  America,  shall  be  brought,  as  they  must 
be,  at  no  distant  time,  into  communication  with  those  on  the 
east,  and  their  interests  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  come  to 
be  consulted  as  part  of  the  same  vast  empire,  it  is  not  to  he 
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believed  that  a  coast  not  much  farther  from  Columbia  river 
than  that  of  the  White  Sea  is  from  Bristol  in  England,  and  re- 
quiring to  reach  it,  a  voyage  through  no  higher  northern  lati- 
tudes, will  be  suffered  to  remain,  not  merely  unexplored,  but 
without  that  profitable  intercourse  which  adventurous  commerce 
never  fails  to  discover  in  a  traffic  with  regions,  apparently  the 
most  inhospitable  and  desolate.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the 
British,  who  through  their  fur  companies  have  carried  on,  chiefly 
by  tedious  and  expensive  journeys  over  land,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
commercial  conjcealment,  jealousy  and  monopoly,  a  lucrative 
trade  over  extensive  countries  approaching  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  would  not  derive  im- 
mense benefit  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  communication 
by  sea,  laid  down  from  actual  and  accurate  surveys,  with  those 
regions,  even  though  the  chance  of  using  or  passing  through  it 
should  be  frequently  uncertain,  and  confined  to  a  very  short  sea- 
son. It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  Russians,  who  are  so  keen- 
ly disposed  to  retain  every  portion  of  their  vast  empire,  and 
seem  to  guard  with  as  much  care,  and  extend  with  as  much  pa- 
tient perseverance,  its  limits  towards  the  pole,  as  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  can  be  insensible  to  the  ad* 
vantages  which  would  be  opened  by  a  communication  between  their 
capital  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  their  dominions,  considerably 
less  distant  in  fact,  than  the  present  one,  and  one  half  of  which 
is  through  an  open  and  well  known  sea,  traversed  in  latitudes  ten 
or  fifteen  degrees  lower  than  that  which  bounds  the  empire  on 
the  north  ever  can  be. 

We  are  indeed  well  convinced  that  the  survey  of  the  shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  is  very  important  in  a  commercial  and  national 
point  of  view,  especially  to  the  three  nations  we  have  mentioned; 
but  we  confess,  that  were  such  not  the  case,  we  should  look  upon 
these  vo3'ages  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lej*s  honourable  and 
useful  in  other  respects.  Every  thing  which  enlarges  the  bounda- 
ries of  science,  confers  in  the  end  some  benefit  Grand  and  va- 
luable theories  are  the  result  of  practical  examinations ;  and  the 
collection  of  a  variety  of  facts,  acquired  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  necessary  to  their  correct  formation.  Many 
branches  of  knowledge  are  yet  in  their  infancy ;  of  magnetism, 
the  greatest  discovery  perhapsof  modern  times,  we  yet  know  but 
little  ;  we  are  indeed  acquainted  with  a  few  of  its  obvious  inci- 
dents, but  those  which  a))peared  to  be  the  most  certain,  as  they 
were  the  most  striking,  have  been  found  by  subsequent  observa- 
tions to  be  subject  to  great,  and  as  yet  unaccountable  variations ; 
meteorology  is  a  science  of  daily  and  hourly  interest,  yet  its 
principles  are  confessedly  still  unsettled  ;  how  much  have  we 
yet  to  learn  of  chemistry,  of  geology,  of  natural  history,  even 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  those  of  our  own  race,  who  have 
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been  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  observation?  The  uti- 
lity and  necessity  of  information  on  these  points  will  not  be  de- 
nied, and  it  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  expeditions  such  as  those 
to  which  we  have  referred.  The  results  obtained  from  the  voy- 
ages made  by  direction  of  the  British  government,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  are  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  science;  and  the 
liberality  exhibited  in  their  organization,  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  havie  been  carried  into  efilbct,  are  as  honourable  to  those  who 
planned,  as  to  the  gallant,  enterprising  and  intelligent  men  in* 
trusted  with  their  execution. 

Nor  should  the  zeal  thus  displayed  in  them  be  suffered  to 
abate,  until  the  great  end  is  accomplished.    To  suppose  that  ex- 
peditions directed  by  human  foresight,  and  without  the  benefit  of 
experience,  can  always  attain  their  object  at  once,  is  to  judge 
without  reflection  or  knowledge.    The  accidents  that  have  hi- 
therto attended  those  to  which  we  are  alluding,  have  been  fewer 
and  less  disastrous  than  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  the  infor- 
mation gained,  perhaps  greater.    Of  this  any  one  will  be  con- 
vinced, who,  looking  at  a  map  ten  years  old,  sees  the  blank 
space  between  Baffin's  bay  and  Behring's  straits,  and  compares 
it  with  one  containing  the  discoveries  that  have  been  since  made  ; 
and  who  also  examines  the  important  facts  with  regard  to  the 
mariner's  compass,  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  botany,  geology, 
natural  history,  and  other  branches  of  science  which  are  collect- 
ed and  detailed  in  the  several  volumes  hitherto  published.    Of  a 
space  occupying  eighty  or  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  entirely 
unexplored,  if  we  except  the  slight  observations  of  Mackenzie 
and  Ilearne,  there  now  remain  but  twenty-four,  degrees  which 
have  not  been  examined,  and  as  to  the  greater  portion  accurately 
surveyed,  and  this  in  a  few  years,  by  a  few  voyages,  and  with 
almost  no  sacrifice  of  health  or  human  life.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  cannot  but  regret,  that  the  spirit  which  has  hitherto 
promoted  these  expeditions  seems  to  have  abated.    We  would 
willingly  believe,  that  this  has  arisen  rather  from  the  turbulent 
state  of  the  British  government  during  the  last  two  yep  3,  than 
from  a  less  degree  of  liberality  and  zeal  in  the  councils  which 
succeeded  Lord  Liverpool's  administration — one  which  its  op- 
ponents and  perhaps  the  world  generally,  with  what  truth  we 
need  not  remark,  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  little  atten- 
tive to  the  great  and  liberal  interests  of  their  country. 

As  to  our  own  government,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  with  what 
slender  hope  we  look  forward  to  any  measure,  having  for  its 
end  the  extension  and  benefit  of  science.  It  is  notorious  that  we 
have  had  but  one  president  who  possessed  sufficient  influence  to 
induce  congress  to  foster  such  objects  ;  and  we  believe  that 
among  the  many  virtues  and  illustrious  qualities  which  will 
make  Mr.  Jefferson  more  dear  to  his  countrymen,  as  his  actions 
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come  to  be  seen,  less  obscured  by  the  spirit  of  cotemporary 
party,  none  will  stand  higher  than  the  noble  and  ardent  zeal, 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  open  new  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  to  promote  the  advance  of  science.   The  subsequent  expedi- 
tions to  the  west,  have  indeed  been  conducted  with  skill ;  they  do 
credit,  however,  not  to  the  legislature,  but  to  the  intelligent  offi- 
cer of  the  government  who  contrived  to  bring  within  the  scope 
of  his  official  duties,  what  should  have  been  effiscted  with  open- 
handed  liherality,  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation.   The  ap- 
propriation  of  last  winter,  for  an  expedition  to  the  southern 
ocean,  limited  as  it  was  in  amount,  and  confined  as  its  objects 
seem  to  be,  we  would  gladly  Jjail  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  spi- 
rit in  congress,  and  we  trust  it  is  only  the  first  step  towtfrds  a 
just  regard,  not  merely  to  commercial  advantages,  but  to  the 
promotion  of  all  branches  of  science.    Such  a  course,  while  ho- 
nourable to  them,  would  be  in  full  unison  with  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  their  constituents.    The  enterprise  and  adventure 
of  the  American  people  are  not  exceeded  by  any  upon  earth. 
We  have  men  who  would  devote  themselves  as  intensely  as  Her- 
schel  or  Laplace  to  the  useful   investigations  of  science,  could 
they  be  aided  by  the  patronage  of  their  country  ;  we  have  offi- 
cers in  our  army  and  navy  as  prudent,  intelligent,  and  skilful  8S 
Parry,  and  as  bold,  energetic,  and  undaunted  as  Franklin  ;  ma- 
ny of  them  are  now  wasting  their  time  in  dock-yards  or  distant 
stations,  who  would  deeply  feel  the  honour  of  being  intrusted 
with  a  scientific  enterprise,  and  bring  back  information,  that 
%vould  prove  that  the  people  of  America  think  of  something 
more  than  eternal  conflicts  about  elections,  and  the  mere  promo- 
tion of  her  individual  interests.  We  would  impress,  if  we  could, 
on  our  statesmen,  that  the  fame  of  a  successful  politician  is  tran- 
sient, that  of  a  benefactor  of  mankind  eternal — that  the  names 
of  ministers  and  courtiers,  as  skilful  and  famous  in  their  own  day 
as  any  can  now  hope  to  be,  are  scarcely  remembered,  while  be- 
ings more  obscure  are  familiar  to  us  as  benefactors  of  all  future 
time — that  in  general,  the  noblest  reputation  they  can  acquire, 
is  connected  only  with  the  transitory  events  of  a  particular  coun- 
try and  age,  while  he  who  devotes  his  influence  and  talents  to 
the  extension  of  science,  becomes  an  actor,  whose  theatre  is  the 
world,  and  whose  fame  is  the  grateful  tribute  of  unborn  genera- 
tions, equally  as  of  those  among  whom  he  has  chanced  to  live. 

In  the  article  In  our  last  number,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  our  readers  have  found  a  brief  notice,  taken  from  pri- 
vate letters,  of  the  results  of  the  voyage  we  are  now  about 
to  consider  more  at  large.  It  will  appear  too,  from  that  arti- 
cle, that  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  British  government  to 
discover  a  north-west  passage,  were  twofold  ;  by  sea,  and  by 
land.    Of  the  former,  those  of  captain  Parry  had  for  their  object 
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to  proceed  along  the  shores  and  coasts  already  known,  from  the 
eastward  ;  those  of  captain  Beechey  in  like  manner  from  the 
westward  :  but  as  it  was  wisely  and  truly  conjectured,  that  igno- 
rance of  the  channels,  obstructions  by  ice,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
seasons,  might  prevent  these  expeditions  from  reaching  the  same 
central  point,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  make  a  third  and  inter- 
mediate exploration  over  land  to  that  point,  and  thence  along  the 
coast  in  both  directions,  towards  each  of  the  navigators.  The 
conduct  of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  captain  Franklin, 
who  has  zealously  pursued  it  in  two  successive  voyages,  and 
though  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  main  end  of  arriving  at  the 
surveys  made  by  his  fellow  labourers,  he  has  advanced  so  far  to- 
wards it,  and  with  so  much  success,  as  to  hold  out  very  strong 
probability  of  its  ultimate  accomplishment  The  naval  expedi- 
tion of  captain  Beechey  traced  the  sea  coast  from  the  Pacific  as 
far  as  156°  21'  of  west  longitude.  Captain  Parry,  in  his  third 
voyage,  penetrated  from  the  Atlantic  to  cape  Garry,  in  longi- 
tude 92°  9'  W.  and  latitude  72°  32'  N.  In  his  second  voyage, 
he  laid  down,  with  the  aid  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  regular  coast 
of  the  continent  to  the  south-west  shore  of  Melville  peninsula,  in 
latitude  66°  N.  and  longitude  89°  W.  ;  he  had  indeed,  in  his  first 
voyage,  reached  as  far  as  113°  W. ,  but  it  was  under  a  latitude  so 
far  to  the  north,  that  it  is  most  probable  the  coast  will  be  found 
rather  to  connect  with  the  shores  along  which  he  passed  in  his 
two  subsequent  voyages.  Fixing,  therefore,  the  extreme  points 
of  the  naval  expeditions  at  92°  and  156°,  it  left  a  line  of  coast  to 
be  discovered,  stretching  nearly  along  the  seventieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  for  a  distance  of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles.  This  coast  was  entirely  unexplor- 
ed and  unknown,  before  the  examinations  of  captain  Franklin, 
with  the  exception  of  two  points,  the  one  in  longitude  115°  36' 
W.,  neair  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  river,  where  Hearne 
thought  he  saw  the  sea,  in  1771  ;  and  the  other  in  longitude 
134°  W.,  where  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  July  1779,  reach- 
ed the  tide  water  of  the  Polar  ocean,  though  he  never  entirely 
left  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  he  had  descended. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  captain  Franklin  made 
his  journey,  in  the  year  1819,  from  York  Factory,  at  the  south 
end  of  Hudson's  bay,  to  the  Polar  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  Hearne's 
or  Coppermine  river.  Of  this  expedition  we  have  already  given 
a  sufiicient  sketch,  and  it  will  here  be  necessary  merely  to  re- 
j)eat,  that  it  resulted  in  the  complete  survey  of  the  coast  from 
that  point  eastward  to  cape  Turnagain,  which  is  in  longitude 
109°  25'  W.,  and  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  survey  of  captain  Parry.  The  return  of  the  party  was 
attended  with  some  heart-rending  incidents,  and  with  scenes  of 
almost  unparalleled  suffering;   but  these  arose  from  peculiar 
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aTnusemcnt  until  daylight,  to  the  music  of  bagpipes,  relieved 
occasionally  by  the  Jew's  harp.  These  men,  indeed,  seem  to  re- 
tain all  the  vivacity  of  their  French  ancestors,  unchilled  by  the 
cold  regions  in  which  they  dwell,  unabated  by  the  life  of  exces- 
sive labour  which  they  lead.  No  sight  is  more  pleasing,  than  to 
behold  them,  clad  in  their  gray  cloaks,  with  pointed  hoods  hang- 
ing down  the  back,  singing  gaily  as  they  guide  their  canoes 
down  the  rapids,  or  collect  on  the  shores  at  evening,  to  eat  their 
simple  and  frugal'  meal.  They  are  fond  of  amusement,  being  al- 
ways ready  for  a  dance,  and  generally  carrying  in  their  pockets  a 
pack  of  soiled  cards,  with  which  they  will  sit,  and  play  together 
in  little  groups,  whenever  accident  permits.  They  are  however 
active,  enterprising,  and  laborious  to  a  remarkable  degree,  while 
engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  their  voyages,  which  are  at- 
tended with  uncommon  hardships.  At  Fort  Resolution,  also, 
captain  Franklin  met  two  Copper  Indian  chiefs,  whom  he  had 
known  on  his  previous  journey,  and  who,  having  heard  of  his 
coming,  had  been  waiting  two  months,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  him.  They  displayed  their  delight  at  agafti  meeting 
liini  and  his  companions,  by  repeatedly  seizing  their  hands, 
pressing  them  against  their  hearts,  and  exclaiming,  <<How 
much  we  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  what  we  feel  for  you  here!" 
They  assured  him,  that,  though  they  had  been  at  war  with  the 
tribe  of  Dog-Ribs,  for  the  last  three  years,  they  had  consented 
to  make  peace,  from  a  desire  that  no  impediment  might  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  his  expedition;  and  when  asked  whether  they 
would  go  to  hunt  for  the  party,  when  they  should  arrive  at  win- 
ter-quarters on  Bear  lake,  which  lay  near  the  hunting-grounds 
of  their  enemies,  they  replied,  "Our  hearts  will  be  with  them, 
but  we  will  not  go  to  those  parts  where  the  bones  of  our  mur- 
dered brethren  lie,  for  fear  our  bad  passions  might  be  aroused 
at  the  sight  of  their  graves,  and  we  should  be  tempted  to  re- 
new the  war,  by  the  recollection  of  their  death.  Let  the  Dog- 
Ribs  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bear  lake,  furnish  them 
with  meat,  though  they  are  our  enemies.'' 

On  Sunday  the  3 1st  of  July,  they  left  Fort  Resolution,  and 
crossing  Slave  lake,  entered  Mackenzie,  or  Grand  river,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  hunters,  which  flows  from  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity. Sailing  down  this  river,  they  reached  on  the  7th  of 
August,  Fort  Norman,  another  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany, five  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  from  Fort  Resolulion. 
The  arrival  of  the  party  had  been  so  rapid,  that,  although  they 
were  now  within  four  days'  journey  of  Bear  lake,  where  they 
had  proposed  stopping  until  the  succeeding  spring,  they  had  yet 
five  or  six  weeks  of  open  season,  and  every  prospect  of  favour- 
able weather.  Captain  Franklin  resolved,  under  these  circum- 
stances, on  pushing  forward  at  once,  towsirds  the  sea,  to  collect. 
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tor  the  benefit  of  their  voyage  next  year,  whatever  information 
he  could  relative  to  the  Indians  on  the  coast,  the  state  of  the  ice, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  supply  of  provisions.  He  left  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, with  a  small  party,  to  explore  the  shgres  of  Bear  lake, 
where  it  approached  nearest  to  Coppermine  river,  and  to  fix  on 
a  place  to  which  he  might  return  the  following  year,  should  he 
find  it  expedient,  from  the  mouth  of  that  river;  while  lieute- 
nant Back  remained  with  the  residue  of  the  men,  to  prepare  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  comfortable  residence  of  the  expedi- 
tion, at  the  spot  which  had  been  selected  for  winter-quarters. 
This  was  named  Fort  Franklin,  and  is  at  the  point  where  the 
river  which  runs  froQi  Bear  lake,  into  the  Mackenzie,  de- 
bouches from  the  lake.  It  is  in  latitude  65^  11'  56"  N.,  and  in 
longitude  123°  12'  44"  W. 

Captain  Franklin  and  his  small  party  accordingly  left  their 
companions  in  one  of  the  English  boats,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
and  proceeded  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  current  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  per  hour,  swiftly  down  the  river,  which  generally  varied  in. 
width  from  two  to  four  miles.  They  met  and  received  supplies 
of  fresh  meat  from  occasional  parties  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
banks,  but  these  were  few  in  number,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
wretchedness  and  poverty,  possessing  neither  the  haughty,  gal- 
lant and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  more  southern  tribes,  nor  the 
shrewdness,  ingenuity,  inquisitiveness  and  audacity,  which  cha- 
racterize the  Esquimaux.  On  the  10th  they  reached  Fort  Good 
Hope,  the  most  northern  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company's  estab- 
lishments, distant  about  two  thousand  miles  from  Cumberland 
House,  and  two  hundred  from  the  ocean.  About  ninety  miles  be- 
low this  post,  they  entered  the  delta  of  Mackenzie  river,  and  op- 
posite its  mouth,  at  sunset,  on  the  16th  of  August,  in  latitude  69*^ 
29'  N.  longitude  135°  41'  W.,  the  boat  touched  Garry  island, 
on  the  beach  of  which  the  Polar  sea  rolled  in  all  its  majesty,  en- 
tirely free  from  ice,  presenting  no  visible  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion, and  filled  with  seals,  and  black  and  white  whales,  which 
sported  freely  on  its  waves. 

"The  men/'  says  Captain  Franklin,  "pitched  the  tent  on  the  beach,  and  I 
caused  the  silk  union-flag  to  be  hoisted,  which  my  deeply  lamented  wife  had 
made  and  presented  to  me,  as  a  parting  gift ;  under  the  express  injunction  that 
it  was  not  to  be  unfurled  before  the  expedition  reached  the  sea.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  m^  emotions  as  it  expanded  to  the  breeze ;  however  natural 
and  for  the  moment  irresistible,  1  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  suppress  them,  and 
ttiat  I  liad  no  right,  by  an  indulgence  of  my  own  soiTOWs,  to  cloud  the  animated 
countenances  of  my  companions.  Joining,  therefore,  with  the  best  grace  that  T 
could  commaiKl,  in  the  general  excitement,  I  endeavoured  to  return,  with  cor- 
responding cheerfulness,  their  warm  congratulations  on  having  tlius  planted  the 
Uritisli  flag  on  this  remote  island  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

*'  Some  spirits  which  had  been  saved  for  the  occasion,  were  issued  to  the  men; 
and  with  three  fervent  cheers,  they  drank  the  health  of  our  beloved  monarch,  and 
the  continued  success  of  our  enterprise.  Mr.  Kendall  and  I  had  also  reserved 
a  liul(»  of  our  brandy,  in  order  to  celebrate  this  interesting  event;  but  Baptiste 
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(one  of  tlic  Canadian  voyagcurs  attached  to  the  expedition)  in  his  delight  at  be- 
holding the  sea,  had  set  before  lis  some  salt  water,  which  having  been  mixed 
with  tlic  brandy  before  the  mistake  was  discovered,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged 
to  forego  the  intended  draugliti  and  to  use  it  in  the  more  classical  form  of  a  liba- 
tion poured  on  the  grqund. 

<*  liaptistc,  on  discovering  that  he  had  actually  reached  the  ocean,  stuck  his 
feathers  in  his  hat,  and exultingly  exclaimed,  ''now  that  I  am  one  of  the^eru  dr. 
la  rner,  you  shall  see  how  active  I  will  be,  and  how  T  will  crow  over  the  geru  du 
fiord:"  the  name  by  which  the  Ashabascan  voyagers  are  designated." 

The  next  morning,  two  letters  were  written  to  captain  Parry, 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  already  made,  one  of  which  was 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  a  signal  pole,  so  erected  as  to  attract  his 
notice  should  he  reach  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  other  was 
encased  in  a  water-proof  box,  and  committed  to  the  waves. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  gale  having  set  in  from  the  north- 
west, and  the  thermometer  rapidly  fallen  from  68°  to  51°,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  turn  again  towards  the  south.  Though  they 
fell  in  with  many  Indians  along  the  shores,  they  saw  no  Esqui- 
maux whom  they  were  particularly  desirous  to  meet  and  concili- 
'atc,  and  reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Sep-  ' 
tcniher,  where  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  joyously  welcom- 
ed by  J)r.  Richardson,  lieutenant  Back,  and  the  rest  of  their 
companions. 

The  residence  of  the  party  during  the  winter  months,  in  the 
midst  of  snows,  cannot  of  course  afford  much  that  requires  notice. 
They  contrived,  however,  by  constant  and  useful  occupation,  to 
make  it  pass  pleasantly  away.  The  officers  made  many  scientific 
observations,  and  their  variety  and  accuracy  merit  the  highest 
praise.  The  hunters  and  men  attached  to  the  expedition,  found 
employment  in  procuring  provisions,  in  building  a  new  boat, 
and  in  occasional  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  posts  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  and  the  fisheries  at  different  parts  of 
Bear  lake.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment amounted  to  fifty,  consisting  of  five  officers,  nineteen  Bri- 
tish seamen,  mariners,  and  voyagers,  nine  Canadians,  two  Esqui* 
maux,  five  Chipewyan  hunters,  three  women,  six  children,  and 
one  Indian  lad.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  constantly  par- 
ties of  Dog-Rib  Indians  who  hung  about  the  fort,  to  beg  what 
they  could,  and  when  nothing  was  to  be  procured  in  that  way, 
to  steal  from  the  fishing  nets,  and  even  seize  the  offal  thtt  was 
thrown  out.  Their  state,  indeed,  was  one  of  great  degradation  ; 
they  hunted  little,  were  for  the  most  part  idle  and  worthless, 
though  not  offensive,  subsisting  precariously  and  chiefly  on  fish, 
and  wandering  about  from  place  to  place  as  want  compelled  them, 
in  small  parties,  and  often  perishing  from  hunger.  A  fact  which 
captain  Franklin  records,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  their 
wretched  lives  and  precarious  existence,  as  well  as  of  the  callous- 
ness of  feeling  which  they  produce. 
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<*  In  Ifarch,  aome  Chipewyan  hunters  attached  to  the  expedition,  who  had 
been  absent  since  Christnias,  returned  to  Fort  Franklin  with  their  fiimilies,  and 
brought  with  them  a  Dog<>Rib  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  tribe.  When  they  found  her,  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  weak- 
ness from  famine,  sitting  by  the  expiring  embers  of  a  fire,  and  but  for  their 
timely  appearance,  death  must  soon  have  ended  her  sufferings.  They  fied  and 
clotlied  ner,  and  waited  until  she  gained  strengtli  to  accompany  them.  The 
wretches  who  had  abandoned  the  poor  creature,  were  on  their  way  to  a  fishing 
station,  which  they  knew  to  be  very  productive,  and  not  above  a  day's  march 
distant.  She  was  unable  to  keep  the  pace  at  which  they  chose  to  proceed,  and 
having  no  near  relation  but  an  aged  aunt,  who  could  not  asmst  her,  they  left  her 
at  an  encampment  without  any  food.  The  hunters  met  this  party  of  Indians  about 
a  month  afterwards,  when  they  were  living  in  abundance.  The  girl,  by  that 
time,  had  perfectly  recovered  her  strength,  and  thev  desired  that  slie  should  be 
restored  to  them,  but  the  hunters  firmly  resisted  their  importunity,  and  one  of  tliem 
adopted  her  as  his  own  child.  It  is  singular,  that  she  was  the  only  female  of  the 
tribe  that  could  be  called  good  looking.  Her  Indian  name  was  Aton-larree,  which 
the  interpreter  translated  Burnt-weed.  When  the  Indians  came  to  the  fort,  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  their  being  assembled  in  the  hall,  to  send  for  the  hunters 
and  their  wives,  atid  to  reward  them  by  a  substantial  present  of  clothing  and  am- 
munition. I  also  gave  them  some  neat  steel  instruments,  consisting  of  gimblets 
and  other  useful  articles,  which  they  were  desired  to  preserve,  and  show  to 
other  Indians,  as  a  testimony  of  oiu*  approbation  of  their  humanity.  A  present 
was  also  bestowed  upon  the  girl,  and  then  the  Dog-Ribs  were  addressed  as  to 
their  unfeeling  conduct  towards  her.  They  listened  quietly,  and  merely  stated 
her  weakness  as  the  cause.  There  is  litUe  doubt  but  that  the  transactions  of 
this  day,  were  canvassed  afterwards,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of 
our  sentiments  gaining  circulation,  may  induce  a  discontinuance  of  their  inhuman 
practices.*' 

Whenever  opportunity  offered,  captain  Franklin  in  the  same 
manner  seized  the  occasion  with  true  benevolence,  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  enlighten  them  by  practi* 
cal  advice  and  instruction;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in  many 
points,  their  habits  will  be  improved  by  his  efforts.  This  effect 
has,  indeed,  been  already  produced  even  by  the  residence  among 
them  of  the  traders,  wild  and  irregular  as  their  lives  and  habits 
must  necessarily  be ;  and  a  very  considerable  melioration  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  moral  character  of  the  savages,  since  the  time  of 
Mackenzie  and  Hearne.  Infanticide  is  mentioned  by  the  latter, 
as  a  common  crime  among  the  northern  Indians  ;  captain  Frank- 
lin, however,  states  that  it  is  now  very  rarely  practised,  and  but 
one  instance  is  recorded  by  him,  as  falling  within  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  this  too  was  among  the  Dog-Ribs,  the  most  indolent  and 
dishonest  tribe  with  which  he  had  dealings,  when  they  were  re- 
duced by  famine  to  extreme  suffering.  Even  this  instance  also, 
is  compensated  by  a  melancholy  and  interesting  scene,  which 
occurred  during  their  winter  residence  at  Fort  Franklin. 

**  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Dog-Rib  hunters,  brought  her  only  child,  a  female, 
for  ir.ecical  advice.  As  she  entered  the  room,  it  w*as  evident  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  upcm  it.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  happened  to  be  out, 
all  the  remedies  were  applied  that  were  judged  likely  to  be  of  service;  and  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  tturre  being  yet  a  faint  pulsation,  other  means  were  tried, 
but  iti  vain.    So  gentle  was  its  best  sigh,  that  tnc  mother  was  not  at  first  awaf  e  of 
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its  (leatl),  and  continued  to  press  the  child  against  her  bosom.  As  soon,  however, 
HS  she  perceived  t!iat  life  had  fle<l,  she  cast  herself  on  the  floor  inag'ony,  height- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  having^  delayed  to  seek  relief  till  too  late,  anil  by 
apprehension  of  the  angler  of  her  husband,  who  was  dotingly  attached  to  the  child. 
The  Indians  evinced  their  participation  in  lier  affliction,  by  silence,  and  a  strong 
expression  of  pity  in  their  countenances.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  poor  creature, 
thoug^h  almost  exhausted  by  her  cca&clcss  lamentation,  carried  the  body  acroM 
the  lake  for  interment." 

To  the  occupations  of  the  party,  occasional  amusements  were 
added,  especially  during  the  long  winter  evenings  ;  a  school  was 
opened  three  times  a  week,  and  the  men  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion were  taught  by  the  officers;  Dr.  Richardson  delivered  a 
weekly  course  of  lectures  on  geology;  the  hall  of  the  large  build* 
ing  was  thrown  open  for  the  men  to  play  any  game  they  chose, 
being  always  cheerfully  joined  by  the  officers;  dances,  enlivened 
by  the  music  of  a  violin  and  bag-pipes,  were  frequent;  and  at 
Chrismas  and  New- Year  the  festivities  were  as  good  humoured^ 
lively  and  gay,  as  if  the  travellers  had  been  sporting  around  their 
own  firesides.  It  is  not  indeed  often  that  a  party  so  various  in 
language  and  manners  meet  under  the  same  roof — there  were  En- 
glishmen, Highlanders,  Canadians,  Esquimaux,  Indians,  and 
liunters  ;  and  English,  Gaelic,  French  and  Indian  were  indiscri- 
minately heard,  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
sanie  innocent  revels. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  the  new  boat,  named  the  Reliance,  of 
similar  dimensions  to  the  Lion,  the  largest  of  those  brought  from 
England,  was  launched ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  84th,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  party  set  sail  on  Bear  lake 
river.  They  pursued  their  couisc  down  the  Mackenzie,  as  cap- 
tain Franklin  had  done  with  his  small  party  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, until  they  arrived  at  point  Separation,  the  commencement 
of  the  delta,  where  the  two  divisions  were  to  part,  the  one  to 
explore  the  western,  and  the  other  the  eastern  coast.  After  di- 
viding the  stores  and  equipments  between  them,  and  each  being 
fully  provided  for  a  voyage  of  three  months,  captain  Franklin 
and  lieutenant  Bark  embarked  with  fourteen  men,  including  Au- 
gustus, the  excellent  Esquimaux  interpreter,  in  the  Lion  and 
Keliancc,  on  the  western  channel,  leaving  Dr.  Richardson  and 
lieutenant  Kendall,  with  the  other  Esquimaux  and  nine  men,  to 
pursue  their  voyage  down  the  eastern  outlet 

Captain  Franklin  reached  the  ocean,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and 
on  the  same  day  fell  in  with  the  Esquimaux  for  the  first  time. 
A  large  body  or  tribe  of  this  nation,  which  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mackenzie,  had  passed  over  for  the  purpose  of  fish- 
ing, and  were  now  encamped  on  the  sea  shore.  They  appear  ne- 
ver before  to  have  seen  a  white  man,  and  at  first  were  disposed 
to  hold  a  friendly  intercourse.  Every  effort  was  made  to  conci- 
liate and  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  them,  by  prudent  beha- 
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viour,  kind  language,  and  numerous  presents.  Augustus,  the  Es- 
quimaux attached  to  the  expedition,  understood  their  language, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  it  being  only  a  different  dialect  of  his 
own ;  indeed,  they  resembled  strongly,  and  in  all  prominent 
points,  the  other  tribes  of  Esquimaux,  who  had  been  visited  and 
described  by  captain  Parry.  Accident,  however,  brought  to 
their  knowledge  the  quantity  and  variety  of  articles,  highly  va- 
luable to  them,  which  were  in  the  boats,  and  which  had  been 
prudently  concealed  ;  they  became  immediately  so  inflamed  with 
a  desire  to  possess  them,  that  they  at  once  proceeded  to  attack 
and  rob  the  boats,  and  concerted  a  plan  for  the  murder  of  the 
whole  party.  This  was  completely  frustrated  by  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  commander,  which  is  above  all  praise,  and  pre- 
sents, in  our  opinion,  an  instance  of  one  of  the  most  prudent 
and  benevolent,  as  well  as  successful  interviews  with  a  tribe  of 
hostile  savages,  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  behaviour  of  his  no- 
ble little  interpreter  is  not  less  praiseworthy,  and  his  speech  to 
the  plunderers  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  native  logic,  elo- 
quence, and  courage.  We  shall  give  our  readers  an  extract, 
which  though  long,  will  not,  we  are  sure^  in  the  least  fatigue 
them. 

*<  The  water  had  now  ebbed  so  far,  that  it  was  not  knee  deep  at  the  boatSf 
and  the  young^er  men  wading^  in  crowds  around  us,  tried  to  steal  every  thing 
within  their  reach  ;  slyly,  however,  and  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  almost  to  es- 
cape  detection.  The  moment  this  disposition  was  manifested,  I  directed  the 
crews  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  come  alongside,  and  desired  Augustus  to  tell 
two  chiefv,  who  remained  seated  in  the  Lion,  that  the  noise  and  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  crowd  around  the  boats,  greatly  impeded  our  exertions  ;  and  that 
if  they  would  go  on  shore  and  leave  us  for  the  present,  we  would  hereafter  re- 
turn from  the  ship,  which  we  expected  to  meet  near  this  part  of  the  coast,  with 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  goods.  They  received  this  communication  with 
much  apparent  satisfaction,  and  jumping  out  of  the  boats,  repeated  the  speech 
aloud  to  their  companions.  From'  the  gpeneral  exclamation  of '  itymtj^  which  fol- 
lowed, and  from  perceiving  many  of  the  elderly  men  retire  to  a  distance,  I  con- 
ceived that  they  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion,  and  that  they 
were  going  away ;  but  1  was  much  deceived.  They  only  retired  to  concert  a 
plan  of  attack,  and  returned  in  a  short  time,  sliouting  some  words  which  Au- 
gustus could  not  make  out.  Ue  soon  however  discovered  their  import,  by  two 
of  the  three  chiefs  who  were  on  board  the  Reliance,  jumping  out,  and  with  the 
others  who  hurried  to  their  assistance,  dragging  her  towaixls  the  south  shore  of 
the  river. 

*<  As  soon  as  I  perceived  this,  T  directed  the  Lion's  crew  to  endeavour  to  fol- 
low her ;  but  our  boat  remained  fast,  until  the  Esquimaux  lent  their  aid,  anddrag^ 
ged  her  af\erthe  Reliance.  Two  of  the  most  powerful  men  jumped  on  board  at 
the  same  time,  seized  me  by  the  wrists,  and  forced  me  to  sit  between  them  ;  and 
as  I  shook  them  loose  two  or  three  times,  a  third  Esquimaux  took  his  station  in 
front,  to  catch  my  arm  whenever  I  attempted  to  lift  my  gun,  or  the  broad  dag- 
ger which  hung  by  my  side.  The  whole  way  to  the  shore,  they  kept  repeating 
the  word  '  /eymo,'  beating  gently  my  left  breast  with  their  hands,  and  pressing 
mine  against  their  breasts.  As  we  reached  the  beach,  two  oomiaks  full  of  wo- 
men arrived,  and  the  '  teyma^  and  vociferations  were  redoubled.  The  Reliance 
was  first  brought  to  the  shore,  and  the  Lion  close  to  her,  a  few  seconds  after- 
wards. The  three  men  who  held  me  now  leaped  ashore,  and  those  who  had  ra- 
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tnained  in  their  canoes,  taking  tliem  out  of  the  water,  carried  them  to  a  little 
distance.  A  numerous  party  then  drawing"  their  knives,  and  stripping  them- 
selves to  the  waist,  ran  to  the  Reliance,  and  having  iirst  hauled  her  as  far  up  aa 
they  could,  beg^n  a  rcg^ilar  pillage,  handing  the  articles  to  the  women,  who» 
ranged  in  a  row  behind,  quickly  conveyed  them  out  of  sight.  Lieutenant  Uack 
and  his  crew  strenuously  but  good  humouredly  resisted  the  attack,  and  rescued 
many  things  from  their  grasp,  but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  Mad 
even  some  difficulty  in  preserving  their  arms.  One  fellow  had  the  audacity  to 
snatch  Vivier's  knife  from  his  breast,  and  to  cut  the  buttons  from  his  coat, 
whilst  three  stout  Esquimaux  surrounded  lieutenant  Back  with  uplifted  dag- 
gers, and  were  incessant  in  their  demands  for  whatever  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, especially  the  anchor  buttons  which  he  wore  on  his  waistcoat.  In  this  j'mc- 
ture,  a  young  chief  coming  to  his  aid,  drove  the  assailants  away.  In  their  retreat 
they  can-icd  off  a  writing  desk  and  cloak,  which  the  chief  rescued,  and  then 
seating  himself  on  lieutenant  Back's  knee,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  hii 
countrymen  to  desist,  by  vociferating  *  ttynuit  teyma,*  and  was  indeed  very  ac- 
tive in  saving  whatever  he  could  from  their  depredations.  The  Lion  had  hither- 
to been  beset  by  smaller  numbers,  and  her  crew,  by  firmly  keeping  their  seats 
on  the  cover  spread  over  the  cargo,  and  by  beating  the  natives  (m*  with  the  but- 
ends  of  their  muskets,  had  been  al^le  to  prevent  any  article  of  importance  from 
being  carried  away.  But  as  soon  as  I  perceived  that  tlie  work  of  plunder  was 
going  on  so  actively  in  the  Reliance,  I  went  with  Augustus  to  assist  in  repress- 
ing the  tumult ;  and  our  bold  and  active  little  interpreter  rushed  among  the 
crowd  on  shoix*,  and  harangued  them  on  their  treacherous  conduct,  until  he  w^as 
actually  hoarse.  In  a  shoil  time,  however,  I  was  summoned  back,  for  the  Esqui- 
maux had  now  commenced  in  earnest  to  plunder  the  Lion,  and  on  my  return,  I 
found  the  sides  of  the  boat  lined  with  men  as  thick  as  they  could  stand,  bran- 
dishing their  knives  in  the  most  furious  manner,  and  attempting  to  seize  every 
thing  that  was  moveable,  whilst  another  party  was  ranged  on  the  outside,  ready 
to  bear  away  the  stolen  goods.  The  Lion's  crew  still  kept  their  seats,  but  as  it 
was  impossible  for  so  small  a  number  to  keep  off  such  a  formidable  and  deter- 
mined body,  several  articles  were  carried  off.  Our  principal  object  was  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  the  arms,  oars,  or  masts,  or  any  thing  on  which  the  continuance 
of  the  voyage,  or  otir  personal  safely  depended.  Many  attempts  were  ntadc  to 
purloin  the  box  containing  the  astronomical  instruments,  and  Duncan,  after  thrice 
rescuing  it  from  their  hands,  made  it  fast  to  his  leg  with  a  cord,  determined  tlimt 
they  should  drag  him  away  also,  if  they  took  it. 

*'  The  struggle  was  now  beginning  to  assume  a  more  serious  complexion,  when 
on  a  sudden  the  whole  of  the  Esquimaux  fled,  and  hid  themselves  behind  the  drill 
timber  and  canoes  on  the  beach.  It  appears  tliat  by  the  exertions  of  the  crew, 
the  Reliance  was  again  afloat,  and  lieutenant  Back,  judging  that  this  was  the 
pi-opcr  moment  for  more  active  interference,  directed  his  men  to  level  tiicir  mus- 
kets, and  had  thus  produced  the  sudden  panic.  I'heLion  happily  floated  soon  af- 
ter, and  both  were  retiring  from  the  beach,  when  the  Esquimaux  having  reco- 
vered from  their  consternation,  put  their  kaiyacks  in  the  water,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  us ;  but  I  desired  Augustus  to  say  tliat  L  would  shoot  the  first 
man  who  came  within  range  of  our  muskets,  which  prevented  them. 

<*  It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  had  been  engaged  in 
this  harassing  contest  for  several  hours,  yet  the  only  things  of  importance  which 
tliey  had  carried  off,  were  the  mess  canteens  and  kettles,  a  tent,  a  bale  contain- 
ing some  blankeU  and  shoes,  one  of  the  men's  bags,  and  the  pb  sails.  The 
other  articles  they  took,  could  well  be  spared,  and  they  would  in  fact  have  been 
distributed  among  them,  had  they  remained  quiet.  The  place  to  which  the 
boats  were  dragged,  is  designated  as  Pillage  point. 

"  1  was  now  determined,  however,  to  keep  lliem  at  bay,  and  to  convince  them, 
if  they  made  any  further  attempts  to  annoy  us,  that  our  forbearance  arose  from 
good  will,  and  not  from  the  want  of  power  to  punish  them.  We  had  not  gone 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Pillage  point,  when  our  boats  again  took  the 
ground,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fif^  yanls  from  the  shore ;  and,  liav- 
ing  ascertained  by  the  men  wading  in  every  direction,  tliat  there  was  no  deeper 
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water,  we  nuide  the  boats  fast  side  by  side,  and  remained  in  that  situation  five 
lioiirs. 

*'  Siiortly  after  the  boats  had  been  secured,  seven  or  eight  of  the  natives  walk- 
ed along  the  beach,  and,  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  Augustus,  invited  him 
to  a  conference  on  shore.  I  was  at  first  very  unwilling  to  pennit  him  to  go,  but 
tlie  brave  httle  fellow  entreated  so  earnestly,  that  I  would  suffer  him  to  land 
and  reprove  the  Esquimaux  for  their  conduct,  that  I  at  length  consente<l,  and 
the  more  readily,  on  seeing  that  the  young  chief  who  had  acted  in  so  friendly  a 
manner,  was  among  the  niimber  on  the  beach.  By  the  time  that  Augustus 
reached  the  shore,  the  number  of  Esquimaux  amounted  to  forty;  and  we  watch- 
ed with  great  anxiety,  tlie  animated  conversation  he  carried  on  with  them.  On 
his  return,  he  told  us  that  its  purport  was  as  follows : — *  Your  conduct,*  .md 
he,  *  has  been  very  bad,  and  unlike  all  other  Esquimrvux.  Some  of  you  even 
stole  from  me,  your  countryman,  but  that  I  do  not  mind ;  I  only  regret,  that  you 
should  have  treated  in  this  violent  manner,  the  white  people  who  came  solely  to 
do  you  kindness.  My  tribe  were  in  the  same  unhappy  state  in  which  you  now 
are,  before  the  white  people  came  to  Churchill,  but  at  present  th'^y  are  supplied 
with  every  thing  they  need,  and  you  see  tliat  I  am  well  clothed  ;  1  get  all  tnat  I 
want,  and  am  very  comfortable.  You  cannot  expect,  after  the  tiansactions  of 
this  day,  that  these  people  will  ever  bring  goods  to  your  country  again,  unless 
you  show  contrition,  by  returning  the  stolen  goods.  The  white  penpl»;  love  the 
Esquimaux,  and  wish  to  show  them  the  same  kindness  that  they  bestoA'  upon  the 
Indians :  do  not  deceive  yourselves,  and  suppose  that  they  are  afraid  of  you  {  I 
tell  you  they  are  not,  and  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  their  humanity  that  many 
of  you  were  not  killed  to-day ;  for  they  have  all  tuns  with  which  they  can 
destroy  you,  whether  near  or  at  a  distance.  I  also  have  a  gun,  and  can  assure 
you,  that  if  a  white  man  had  fallen,  I  would  have  been  the  firat  to  revenge  his 


death.* 


"  The  veracity  of  Aug^tus  was  beyond  all  question  with  us ;  such  a  speech 
delivered  in  a  circle  of  forty  armed  men,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  personal 
courage.  We  could  perceive  by  the  shouts  of  applause  with  which  they  filled 
the  pauses  in  his  harangue,  that  they  assented  to  his  arguments,  and  he  told  us 
that  they  had  expressed  great  sorrow  for  having  given  us  so  much  cause  for  of- 
fence, and  pleaded,  in  mitigation  of  tlieir  conduct,  that  they  had  never  seen 
white  people  before ;  that  every  thing  in  our  possession  was  so  new  and  so  de- 
sirable, that  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  stealing ;  and  begged  him 
to  assure  us  that  they  never  would  do  the  like  ag^in,  for  tliey  were  anxious  to  be 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  us,  that  they  might  partake  of  tlic  benefits  which 
his  tribe  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  white  people.  I  told  Augustus 
to  put  their  sincerity  to  the  test,  by  desiring  them  to  bring  back  a  large  kettle 
and  the  tent,  which  they  did,  together  with  some  shoes,  having  sent  for  them  te 
the  island  whither  they  had  been  conveyed.  After  this  act  of  restitution,  Au- 
gustus requested  to  be  permitted  to  join  a  dance  to  which  they  had  invited  him, 
and  he  was  for  upwards  of  an  hour  engaged  in  dancing  and  singing  with  all  his 
might,  in  the  midst  of  a  company  who  were  all  armed  with  knives,  bows,  and 
arrows.  He  afterwards  tokl  us,  tiiat  he  was  much  delighted  in  finding  that  the 
words  of  the  song,  and  the  different  attitudes  of  the  dances,  were  precisely  si- 
milar to  those  used  in  his  own  country,  when  a  friendly  meeting  took  place  with 
»trangers. 

**  Ttiis  account  woidd  be  incomplete,  without  mentioning  some  communications 
made  to  us  in  the  montli  of  August  following.  We  then  learned  that  the  Esqui- 
maux were  actuated  by  the  most  friendly  feelir)gs  towards  us,  until  one  of  them, 
accidentally  discovering  what  the  boats  contained,  proposed  to  the  younger  men 
to  pillage  them.  This  suggestion  was  buzzed  about,  and  led  to  the  conference 
of  the  old  men,  when  I  desired  them  to  go  away,  in  which  the  robbery  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  a  pretty  general  wish  expressed  that  it  should  be  attended  with 
the  total  massacre  of  the  wiiole  party.  Providentially,  a  few  suggested  the  im- 
propriety of  including  Augustus^  and  for  a  reason  wnich  could  scarcely  liave 
been  imagined.  '  if  we  kill  him,'  said  they,  '  no  more  white  people  will  visit 
our  lands,  and  we  shall  lose  the  opportunity  of  getting  another  supply  •f  theii- 
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yaliiable  floods ;  but  if  we  spare  him,  lie  can  be  sent  back  with  a  story  we  shall 
invent,  to  induce  unothcr  paily  of  white  people  to  come  an[K)ng'  ns.'  This  ar- 
g>iiment  prevailed  at  the  time ;  but,  after  the  interviews  with  Augfustus  at  the 
dunce,  they  retired  to  their  island,  where  they  were  so  much  inflamed  by  the 
sig'ht  of  the  valuable  articles  which  tliey  had  obtained,  that  they  all,  without  ex- 
ception, rtf^cttfd  they  had  allowed  us  to  escape.  While  in  this  frame  of  mind» 
a  very  artful  plan  was  laid  for  the  dentniction  of  the  party,  inchiding  Auf^stus, 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  so  firmly  attached  to  us,  that  it  waj»  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  win  hi<n  to  their  cause.  Through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  their 
scheme  was  frustntted.'* 

The  expedition  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  farther  along 
the  coast,  when  they  met  with  another  encampment  of  Esqui- 
maux. With  these  they  h(dd  the  most  friendly  and  peaceable 
communication  for  two  days,  Augustus  becoming  perfectly  domes- 
ticated among  them,  and  passing  the  night  at  their  tents.  They 
received  the  presents  offered  to  them  with  great  delight,  purchas- 
ed fish-hooks,  awls,  rings,  &c.  which  they  hung  about  their  per- 
sons as  ornaments,  sat  with  tiie  utmost  complacency  to  have  their 
pictures  taken,  and  promised  to  give  their  aid  against  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  threatened  by  the  adjoining  tribe.  They  seem 
to  be  farther  advanced  in  the  arts  necessary  for  subsistence  and 
comfort,  than  the  Indians  among  whom  the  expedition  wintered; 
and  their  houses,  which  are  built  of  driftwood,  appeared  extreme- 
ly close  nnd  warm. 

The  party  now  pushed  forward  along  the  coast,  with  great  in- 
dustry, cultivating  as  occasion  served,  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  natives  whom  they  met  from  time  to  time,  and  making  their 
astronomical,  geographical  and  scientific  observations,  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  care.  This  attention,  indeed,  renders  cap- 
tain Franklin's  narrative  invaluable,  and  though  the  great  object 
of  the  expedition  be  not  completely  attained,  the  results  thus  ac- 
quired fully  compensate,  for  the  labour,  expense,  and  time  be- 
stowed on  it.  The  coast  proved  to  be  much  more  unfavourable 
to  the  rapid  prosecution  of  their  voyage,  than  might  have  been 
expected.  On  account  of  the  lowness  and  shallowness  of  the 
shores,  fields  of  ice,  not  indeed  very  lofty,  or  large,  but  still  ef- 
fectually impeding  navigation,  stretched  so  far  out,  and  were  in- 
tersected by  such  narrow  channels,  as  constantly  to  force  the 
boats  aground,  or  compel  the  crews  to  draw  them  from  one  pool 
to  another.  VVhether  on  this  account  it  might  not  have  been 
found  more  useful  to  stretch  farther  out  to  sea,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  certainly  there  seems  nothing  in  the  narrative 
to  contradict  a  belief,  that  a  more  open  and  regular  passage  would 
there  have  been  obtained.  Fogs,  too,  were  more  than  usually 
prevalent  during  this  summer,  and  greatly  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  expedition.  The  coast  was  low  and  swampy,  extending  in 
a  perfect  fiat  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  to  the  base  ofthe 
Rocky  mountains,  which  rose  in  detached  ridges,  presenting 
peaks  of  great  sharpness  and  irregularity  of  outline,  covered  for 
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the  most  part  with  snow.  A  range  of  small  islands,  generally 
mud  banks  elevated  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  ex- 
tended parallel  with  the  shore,  and  the  innumerable  reefs  which 
ran  out  from  them,  were  obstacles  at  once  unavoidable  and  dan- 
gerous. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  in  longitude  141^  W.,  the  expedition 

Sassed  point  Demarcation,  the  boundary  between  the  British  and 
Russian  dominions  on  the  northern  coast  of  America.  This  point 
seemed  to  be  much  resorted  to  by  the  Esquimaux,  as  many  win- 
ter houses  and  several  large  stages  were  found  there,  on  which 
bundles  of  seal  and  deer  skins,  and  snow  shoes  netted  with 
cords  of  deer  skin,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Mackenzie,  were  deposited.  Three  days  after,  they  saw  several 
other  huts,  and  sledges  lying  near  them,  which  indicated  a  recent 
encampment,  but  they  met  with  no  human  beings.  On  the  4th, 
however,  as  they  doubled  point  Manning,  they  descried  a  collec- 
tion of  tents  planted  on  a  low  island,  with  many  oomiacks,  kai- 
yacks  and  dogs  around  them.  The  Esquimaux  being  fast  asleep, 
Augustus  was  desired  to  hail  them,  and  after  two  or  three  loud 
calls,  a  female  appeared  in  a  state  of  nudity  ;  after  a  few  seconds, 
she  called  out  to  her  husband,  who  awoke  at  the  first  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  shouted  out  that  strangers  were  close  at  hand  ;  the 
alarm  was  instantly  caught,  and  the  whole  space  between  the 
tents  and  the  water  was  in  a  few  minutes  covered  with  armed, 
though  naked  men.  It  is  easier  to  Imagine  than  describe  the  con- 
sternation and  wonder  of  the  people,  thus  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep,  to  behold  a  race  of  beings  so  difTerent  in  appearance,  of 
whose  existence  they  had  never  heard.  Captain  Franklin  had 
the  boats  rowed  immediately  towards  the  shore,  and  Augustus  in- 
formed the  savages,  who  the  strangers  that  had  so  unexpectedly 
appeared  before  them,  were,  and  the  purpose  of  their  visit;  the 
information  was  received  with  a  burst  of  acclamation  and  an  im- 
mediate invitation  to  land.  This,  however,  was  prudently  declin- 
ed, from  the  number  of  persons  assembled,  their  state  of  evident 
excitement  and  surprise,  the  temptations  and  opiportunities  to 
steal  which  would  be  afforded  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  fur- 
nishing so  many,  with  the  presents  and  articles  they  would  de- 
sire. Four  kaiyacks,  however,  were  allowed  to  come  along  side, 
and  presents  were  given  to  the  men,  with  which  they  were  high- 
ly delighted,  and  when  the  boats  left  them,  they  loudly  vocife- 
rated the  usual  cry  of  ieyma,  leyma^  the  signal  of  friendship. 
It  appeared  from  the  information  gained  in  this  short  inter- 
view, that  this  tribe  inhabited  the  shore  farther  east,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  the  present  place  of  encampment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  a  tribe  of  western  Esquimaux,  and  exchanging 
the  furs  &c.,  thyy  had  collected,  for  iron,  heads,  and  other  arti- 
cles, which  the  latter  obtained,  they  said,  from  some  <'  Kabloon- 
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act"  (white  people)  who  resided  far  to  the  west.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  articles  he  saw  were  not  of  British  manufac- 
ture, and  very  unlike  those  sold  by  the  Hudson  Bay  company  to 
the  Indians,  captain  Franklin  thought  there  was  no  doubt  they 
were  obtained  from  the  Russian  fur  traders,  who  receive  in  re- 
turn all  the  furs  collected  on  the  northern  coast ;  indeed  part  of 
the  Russian  iron  work  is  conveyed  to  the  Esquimaux,  dwelling 
on  the  coast  east  of  the  Mackenzie. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  forty  days  after  their  departure  from 
the  Mackenzie,  they  had  sailed  374  miles,  and  extended  their  dis- 
coveries to  cape  Beechey,  in  latitude  70°  24'  N.,  longitude  149® 
37'  W.,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  point  to  which 
the  boat  of  the  Blossom  penetrated  from  the  Pacific  in  the  same 
month.  Of  this,  however,  captain  Franklin  was  ignorant,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  passagCi 
andihe  impossibility  of  wintering  on  that  wild  coast,  warned  him 
to  return.  It  now  wanted  but  nineteen  days  of  the  time  when 
they  had  last  year  gone  into  winter-quarters,  and  they  had  to 
make  a  journey  which  had  just  occupied  fifty-four  days,  with,  in 
all  probability,  much  more  favourable  weather.  There  was  no 
nearer  spot  than  Fort  Franklin,  at  which  any  stores  had  been 
collected  or  preparations  made  for  their  reception.  The  Esqui- 
maux had  disappeared,  none  of  their  winter  habitations  had  been 
for  some  time  seen,  and  if  they  could  he  met  with,  it  was  almost 
certain  that  neither  their  means  nor  disposition  would  lead  them 
to  supply  so  large  a  party  for  ten  months.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost,  for  the  signs  of  winter  were  rapidly  appearing,  the  thcrmo- 
moter  sunk  to  37°,  ice  of  considerable  thickness  formed  at  night, 
the  wild  geese  had  commenced  their  flights  to  the  south,  and  the 
deer  only  waited  the  first  fall  of  snow,  to  hasten  from  the  inhos- 
pitable shore.  On  the  18th  of  August,  therefore,  captain  Frank- 
lin reluctantly,  but  very  prudently,  began  to  retrace  his  steps  to- 
wards the  east,  and  in  thirteen  days  he  again  reached  the  nioutli 
of  the  Mackenzie.  Whether  this  greater  celerity  in  passing  over 
the  same  route,  arose  from  their  not  finding  it  ncccBsar^  to  stop 
so  frequently,  from  their  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chan- 
nels, from  the  ice  being  broken  off  from  the  shores,  or  from  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  is  not  mentioned  ;  nor  is  any 
thing  said  of  the  existence  of  a  current  from  the  west,  though  this 
and  other  circumstances  strongly  incline  us  to  believe  it  waa 
no  trifling  cause  of  the  rapidity  of  their  return.  In  all  his  obser- 
vations on  the  tide,  captain  Franklin  never  could  satisfactorily 
determine  in  what  direction  the  flood  made.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  whole  party  reached  Fort  Franklin  in  good  health. 

Dr.  Richardson  and  lieutenant  Kendall,  in  the  boats  Union 
and  Dolphin,  after  partmg  with  their  companions  at  point  Sepa- 
ration, on  the  4th  of  July  1826^  took  their  course  along  the  east- 
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em  outlet  of  the  Mackenzie;  they  passed  the  sacred  island  of  the 
Esquimaux,  where  they  found  many  corpses  wrapped  in  skins, 
and  loosely  covered  with  drift  wood,  their  heads  laid  towards 
the  west ;  and  got  into  brackish  water  on  the  7th,  where  the 
channel  widened  into  a  sound  between  Richard's  island  and  the 
main.  On  a  point  of  the  former,  they  discovered  four  or  five  Es- 
quimaux tents,  with  several  skin  canoes  lying  on  the  beach.  The 
natives  made  several  attempts,  as  in  the  case  of  captain  Franklin 
to  rob  the  boats,  and  showed  much  dexterity  in  stealing  and  se- 
creting different  articles;  they  displayed,  however,  none  or  little 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  western  tribe,  and  seemed  anxious  to  get 
what  they  could  from  perceiving  its  value,  being  attracted  by  its 
novelty,  or  excited  by  wonder  and  curiosity,  which  were  exces- 
sive ;  when  they  were  detected  they  cheerfully  returned  the  ar- 
ticle taken,  laughing  at  tiieir  own  want  of  skill ;  and  they  were 
not  unwilling  to  barter  even  their  weapons,  for  beads,  copper- 
kettles,  and  fire-steels.  Their  language,  with  some  variations,  was 
the  same  as  that  used  on  Melville  peninsula,  and  on  the  farthest 
coast  where  they  were  seen  by  Franklin.  They  were  much  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  of  trading  with  the  whites,  all  their  com- 
merce being  confined  to  a  slight  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  a  short  distance  up  the  Mackenzie.  They  displayed  con- 
siderable tact  in  their  commerce  ;  perfect  justice  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other;  no  form  of  government  whatever ;  great 
curiosity  in  general,  and  especially  relative  to  the  construction 
and  navigation  of  the  boats,  which  they  quickly  comprehended ;  a 
kindness  and  indulgence  uncommon  among  savages,  to  their  wo- 
men, who  dressed  carefully,  and  spared  no  pains  to  ornament 
their  persons  ;  a  fondness  for  building  and  dwelling  in  villages  ; 
and  social  habits,  and  a  readiness  to  adopt  the  customs  of  civiliz- 
ed life,  far  beyond  the  Indians.  All  this  Dr.  Richardson  very 
justly  attributes  to  the  necessity  of  associating  in  numbers  for  the 
capture  of  the  whale,  and  collecting  large  stores  in  particular 
places  for  support,  during  their  long  winters. 

*<  The  females^"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  **  unlike  those  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
had  much  handbomcr  features  than  the  men ;  and  one  younf(  woman  would 
have  been  deemed  pretty,  even  in  Europe.  Our  presents  seemed  to  render 
them  perfectly  happy,  and  they  danced  with  such  ecstacy  in  their  slender  boats, 
as  to  incur  more  tlun  once  gp^at  hazard  of  being  overset  A  bundle  of  strings  of 
beads  being  thrown  into  an  oomiak,  it  was  caught  by  an  old  woman,  who  hug- 
ged the  treasure  to  her  breast  with  the  fondest  expression  of  rapture,  while  an- 
other elderly  dame,  who  had  stretched  out  her  arms  in  vain,  became  the  very 
picture  of  despair.  On  my  explaining,  however,  that  the  present  was  for  the 
whole,  an  amicable  division  instantly  took  place ;  and  to  sliow  their  gratitude,  they 
{^ng  a  song  to  a  pleasing  air,  keeping  time  witli  their  oars.  They  gave  us  many 
pressing  invitations  to  pass  the  night  at  their  tents,  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  tlie  men  ;  and  to  excite  our  liberality,  the  mothers  drew  their  children  out  of 
their  wide  boots,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  carry  them  naked,  and  holding 
them  up,  begged  beads  for  thenn*  Their  entreaties  were,  fur  a  time,  successful;. 
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(one  of  the  Canadian  voya^eiirs  attached  to  the  expedition)  in  his  delight  at  be- 
holdini^  the  sea,  had  set  before  us  some  salt  water,  which  having  been  mixed 
with  the  brandy  before  tlie  mistake  was  discovered,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged 
to  forego  the  intended  draught,  and  to  use  it  in  the  niore  classical  form  of  a  liba- 
tion poured  on  the  grqund. 

<*  Baptist e,  on  discovering  that  he  had  actually  reached  the  ocean,  stuck  his 
feathers  in  his  hat,  and exultingly  exclaimed,  "now  that  I  am  one  oXiYiQ gens  dt 
la  mer,  you  shall  see  how  active  I  will  be,  and  how  T  will  crow  over  the  getu  du 
fiord;"  the  name  by  which  the  Ashabascan  voyagers  are  designated." 

The  next  morning,  two  letters  were  written  to  captain  Parry, 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  already  made,  one  of  which  was 
ilepositcd  at  the  foot  of  a  signal  pole,  so  erected  as  to  attract  his 
notice  should  he  reach  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  other  was 
encased  in  a  water-proof  box,  and  committed  to  the  waves. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  gale  having  set  in  from  the  north- 
west, and  the  thermometer  rapidly  fallen  from  68°  to  51°,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  turn  again  towards  the  south.  Though  they 
fell  in  with  many  Indians  along  the  shores,  they  saw  no  Esqui- 
maux whom  they  were  particularly  desirous  to  meet  and  concili- 
ate, and  reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Sep-  ' 
tember,  where  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  joyously  welcom- 
ed by  Dr.  Richardson,  lieutenant  Back,  and  the  rest  of  their 
companions. 

The  residence  of  the  party  during  the  winter  months,  in  the 
midst  of  snows,  cannot  of  course  afford  much  that  requires  notice. 
They  contrived,  however,  by  constant  and  useful  occupation,  to 
make  it  pass  pleasantly  away.  The  officers  made  many  scientific 
observations,  and  their  variety  and  accuracy  merit  the  highest 
praise.  The  hunters  and  men  attached  to  the  expedition,  found 
employment  in  procuring  provisions,  in  building  a  new  boat, 
and  in  occasional  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  posts  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  and  the  fisheries  at  different  parts  of 
Bear  lake.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment amounted  to  fifty,  consisting  of  five  officers,  nineteen  Bri- 
tish seamen,  mariners,  and  voyagers,  nine  Canadians,  two  Esqui* 
maux,  five  Chipewyan  hunters,  three  women,  six  children,  and 
one  Indian  lad.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  constantly  par- 
ties of  Dog-Rib  Indians  who  hung  about  the  fort,  to  beg  what 
they  could,  and  when  nothing  was  to  be  procured  in  that  way, 
to  steal  from  the  fishing  nets,  and  even  seize  the  ofial  that  was 
thrown  out.  Their  state,  indeed,  was  one  of  great  degradation  ; 
they  hunted  little,  were  for  the  most  part  idle  and  worthless, 
though  not  offensive,  subsisting  precariously  and  chiefly  on  fish^ 
and  wandering  about  from  place  to  place  as  want  compelled  them, 
in  small  parties,  and  often  perishing  from  hunger.  A  fact  which 
captain  Franklin  records,  aflbrds  a  striking  instance  of  their 
wretched  lives  and  precarious  existence,  as  well  as  of  the  callous- 
ness  of  feeling  which  they  produce. 
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<*  In  March,  some  Chipewyan  hunters  attached  to  the  expedition,  who  had 
been  absent  since  Christmas,  returned  to  Fort  Franklin  with  their  ftmilies,  and 
brought  with  them  a  Dog^Rib  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  tribe.  When  they  found  her,  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  weak- 
ness from  iamine,  sitting  by  the  expiring  embers  of  a  fire,  and  but  for  their 
timely  appearance,  death  must  soon  have  ended  her  sufferings.  They  (led  and 
clotlied  her,  and  wuted  until  she  gained  strength  to  accompany  them.  The 
wretches  who  had  abandoned  the  poor  creature,  were  on  their  way  to  a  fishing 
station,  which  they  knew  to  be  very  productive,  and  not  above  a  day's  march 
distant.  She  was  unable  to  keep  the  pace  at  which  they  chose  to  proceed,  and 
having  no  near  relation  but  an  aged  aunt,  who  could  not  asnst  her,  they  left  her 
at  an  encampment  without  any  food.  The  hunters  met  this  party  of  Indians  about 
a  month  afterwards,  when  they  were  living  in  abundance.  The  girl,  by  that 
time,  had  perfectly  recovered  her  strength,  and  they  desired  that  she  ^ould  be 
restored  to  them,  but  the  hunters  firmly  resisted  their  importunity,  and  one  of  tliem 
adopted  her  as  his  own  child.  It  is  singular,  that  she  was  the  only  female  of  the 
tribe  that  could  be  called  good  looking.  Her  Indian  name  was  Aton-larree,  which 
the  interpreter  translated  Burnt-weed.  When  the  Indians  came  to  the  fort,  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  their  being  assembled  in  the  hall,  to  send  for  the  hunters 
and  their  wives,  and  to  reward  them  by  a  substantial  present  of  clothing  and  am- 
mui^Ition.  1  also  gave  them  some  neat  steel  instruments,  consisting  of  gimblett 
and  other  useful  articles,  which  they  were  desired  to  preserve,  and  show  to 
other  Indians,  as  a  testimony  of  our  approbation  of  their  humanity.  A  present 
was  also  bestowed  upon  the  girl,  and  tJien  the  Dog^Ribs  were  addressed  as  to 
their  unfeeling  conduct  towards  her.  They  listened  quietly,  and  merely  stated 
her  weakness  as  the  cause.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  transactions  of 
this  day,  were  canvassed  afterwards,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of 
our  sentiments  gaining  circulation,  may  induce  a  discontinuance  of  their  inhuman 
practices." 

Whenever  opportunity  offered,  captain  Franklin  in  the  same 
manner  seized  the  occasion  with  true  benevolence,  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  enlighten  them  by  practi- 
cal advice  and  instruction;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in  many 
points,  their  habits  will  be  improved  by  his  efforts.  This  effect 
has,  indeed, been  already  produced  even  by  the  residence  among 
them  of  the  traders,  wild  and  irregular  as  their  lives  and  habits 
must  necessarily  be ;  and  a  very  considerable  melioration  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  moral  character  of  the  savages,  since  the  time  of 
Mackenzie  and  Hearne.  Infanticide  is  mentioned  by  the  latter, 
as  a  common  crime  among  the  northern  Indians  ;  captain  Frank- 
lin, however,  states  that  it  is  now  very  rarely  practised,  and  but 
one  instance  is  recorded  by  him,  as  falling  within  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  this  too  was  among  the  Dog-Ribs,  the  most  indolent  and 
dishonest  tribe  with  which  he  had  dealings,  when  they  were  re- 
duced by  famine  to  extreme  suffering.  Even  this  instance  also, 
is  compensated  by  a  melancholy  and  interesting  scene,  which 
occurred  during  their  winter  residence  at  Fort  Franklin. 

**  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Dog-Rib  hunters,  brought  her  only  child,  a  female, 
for  ir.edical  advice.  As  she  entered  the  room,  it  was  evident  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  up<A  it.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  happened  to  be  out, 
all  the  remedies  wcrr;  applied  that  were  judged  likely  to  be  of  service;  and  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  there  being  yet  a  faint  pulsation,  other  means  were  tried, 
but  in  vain.    So  gentle  was  its  last  sigh,  that  tiie  mother  was  not  at  first  awaf  e  of 
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(one  of  tlie  Canadian  voyageiirs  attached  to  the  expedition)  in  his  delight  at  be- 
holding^ tlie  sea,  had  set  before  us  some  salt  water,  which  having  been  mixed 
with  the  brandy  before  the  mistake  was  discovered,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged 
to  fore^^o  the  intended  draught,  and  to  use  it  in  the  niore  classical  form  of  a  liba- 
tion poured  on  the  grqund. 

<*  Baptiste,  on  discovering  that  he  had  actually  reached  the  ocean,  stuck  his 
feathers  in  his  hat,  and  exultingly  exclaimed,  *<  now  that  I  am  one  of  the  gens  de 
la  mer,  you  shall  see  how  active  I  will  be,  and  how  T  will  crow  o%'er  the  gens  du 
fiord,"  the  name  by  which  the  Ashabascan  voyagers  are  designated." 

The  next  morning,  two  letters  were  written  to  captain  Parry, 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  already  made,  one  of  which  was 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  a  signal  pole,  so  erected  as  to  attract  his 
notice  should  he  reach  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  other  was 
encased  in  a  water-proof  box,  and  committed  to  the  waves. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  gale  having  set  in  from  the  north- 
west, and  the  therniometer  rapidly  fallen  from  68°  to  51°,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  turn  again  towards  the  south.  Though  they 
fell  in  witli  many  Indians  along  the  shores,  they  saw  no  Esqui- 
maux whom  they  were  particularly  desirous  to  meet  and  concili- 
ate, and  reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Sep-  ' 
tcmber,  where  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  joyously  welcom- 
ed by  J)r.  Richardson,  lieutenant  Back,  and  the  rest  of  their 
com  pan  ions. 

Tfio  residence  of  the  party  during  the  winter  months,  in  the 
midst  of  snows,  cannot  of  course  afford  much  that  requires  notice. 
They  contrived,  however,  by  constant  and  useful  occupation,  to 
make  it  pass  pleasantly  away.  The  officers  made  many  scientific 
observations,  and  their  variety  and  accuracy  merit  the  highest 
praise.  The  hunters  and  men  attached  to  the  expedition,  found 
employment  in  procuring  provisions,  in  building  a  new  boat, 
and  in  occasional  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  posts  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  and  the  fisheries  at  different  parts  of 
Bear  lake.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment amounted  to  fifty,  consisting  of  five  officers,  nineteen  Bri- 
tish seamen,  mariners,  and  voyagers,  nine  Canadians,  two  Esqui* 
maux,  five  Chipewyan  hunters,  three  women,  six  children,  and 
one  Indian  lad.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  constantly  par- 
ties of  Dog-Rib  Indians  who  hung  about  the  fort,  to  beg  what 
they  could,  and  when  nothing  was  to  be  procured  in  that  way, 
to  steal  from  the  fishing  nets,  and  even  seize  the  ofiiail  that  was 
thrown  out.  Their  state,  indeed,  was  one  of  great  degradation  ; 
they  hunted  little,  were  for  the  most  part  idle  and  worthless, 
though  not  offensive,  subsisting  precariously  and  chiefly  on  fish, 
and  wandering  about  from  place  to  place  as  want  compelled  them, 
in  small  parties,  and  often  perishing  from  hunger.  A  fact  which 
captain  Franklin  records,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  their 
wretched  lives  and  precarious  existence,  as  well  as  of  the  callous- 
ness  of  feeling  which  they  produce. 
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<*  In  March,  some  Chipewyan  hunters  attached  to  the  expedition,  who  bad 
been  abwnt  since  Christmas,  returned  to  Fort  Franklin  with  their  ftmilies,  and 
broui^t  with  them  a  Dog^Rib  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  tribe.  When  they  found  her,  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  weak- 
ness from  iamine,  sitting*  by  the  expiring  embers  of  a  fire,  and  but  ibr  their 
timely  appearance,  death  must  soon  have  ended  her  sufferings.  They  (led  and 
clotlied  her,  and  wutcd  until  die  gained  strengtli  to  accompany  them.  The 
wretches  who  had  abandoned  the  poor  creature,  were  on  their  way  to  a  fishing 
station,  which  they  knew  to  be  very  productive,  and  not  above  a  day's  march 
distant.  She  was  unable  to  keep  the  pace  at  which  they  chose  to  proceed,  and 
having  no  near  relation  but  an  aged  aunt,  who  could  not  assist  her,  they  left  her 
at  an  encampment  without  any  food.  The  hunters  met  this  party  of  Indians  about 
a  month  afterwards,  when  they  were  living  in  abundance.  The  girl,  by  that 
time,  had  perfectly  recovered  her  strength,  and  the^  desired  that  she  should  be 
restored  to  them,  but  the  hunters  firmly  resisted  their  importunity,  and  one  of  them 
adopted  her  as  his  own  child.  It  is  singular,  that  she  was  the  only  female  of  the 
tribe  that  could  be  called  good  looking.  Her  Indian  name  was  Aton-larree,  which 
the  interpreter  translated  Burnt-weed.  When  the  Indians  came  to  the  fort,  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  their  being  assembled  in  the  hall,  to  send  for  the  hunters 
and  their  wives,  and  to  rewarii  them  by  a  substantial  present  of  clothing  and  am- 
mui^ition.  I  also  guve  them  some  neat  steel  instruments,  consisting  of  gimblets 
and  other  useful  articles,  which  they  were  desired  to  preserve,  and  show  to 
other  Indians,  as  a  testimony  of  our  approbation  of  their  humanity.  A  present 
was  also  bestowed  upon  the  girl,  and  then  the  Dog^Ribs  were  acfdressed  as  to 
their  unfeeling  conduct  towards  her.  They  listened  quietly,  and  merely  stated 
her  weakness  as  the  cause.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  transactions  of 
this  day,  were  canvassed  afterwards,  and  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  the  knowledge  of 
our  sentiments  gaining  circulation,  may  induce  a  discontinuance  of  their  inhuman 
practices." 

Whenever  opportunity  offered,  captain  Franklin  in  the  same 
manner  seized  the  occasion  with  true  henevolence,  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  enlighten  them  by  practi- 
cal advice  and  instruction;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in  many 
points,  their  habits  will  be  improved  by  his  efforts.  This  effect 
has,  indeed, been  already  produced  even  by  the  residence  among 
them  of  the  traders,  wild  and  irregular  as  their  lives  and  habits 
must  necessarily  be ;  and  a  very  considerable  melioration  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  moral  character  of  the  savages,  since  the  time  of 
Mackenzie  and  Hearne.  Infanticide  is  mentioned  by  the  latter, 
as  a  common  crime  among  the  northern  Indians  ;  captain  Frank- 
lin, liowever,  states  that  it  is  now  very  rarely  practised,  and  but 
one  instance  is  recorded  by  him,  as  falling  within  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  this  too  was  among  the  Dog-Ribs,  the  most  indolent  and 
dishonest  tribe  with  which  he  had  dealings,  when  they  were  re- 
duced by  famine  to  extreme  suffering.  Even  this  instance  also, 
is  compensated  by  a  melancholy  and  interesting  scene,  which 
occurred  during  their  winter  residence  at  Fort  Franklin. 

"  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Dog-Rib  hunters,  brought  her  only  child,  a  female, 
for  I'^eilical  advice.  As  she  entered  the  room,  it  was  evident  that  the  hand  of 
deatli  was  up<A  it.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  luippened  to  be  out, 
all  the  remedies  were  applied  that  were  judged  likely  to  be  of  scnice;  and  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  tin  re  being  yet  a  fii'int  pulsation,  other  means  were  tried, 
but  in  vain.    So  gentle  was  its  last  sigh,  that  tne  mother  was  not  at  first  awaf  e  of 
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(one  of  the  Canadian  voya^eurs  attached  to  the  expedition)  in  liis  delight  at  be- 
holding^ the  sea,  had  set  before  us  some  salt  water,  which  having  been  mixed 
with  tlic  brandy  before  the  mistake  was  discovered,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged 
to  forego  the  intended  draught,  and  to  use  it  in  the  more  classical  form  of  a  liba- 
tion poured  on  the  grqund. 

<*  Baptist e,  on  discovering  that  he  had  actually  reached  the  ocean,  stuck  his 
feathers  in  his  hat,  and  exultingly  exclaimed,  **  now  that  I  am  one  of  the  gens  dt 
la  mer^  you  shall  sec  how  active  I  will  be,  and  how  T  will  crow  o%'er  the  geru  du 
*}<jrd"  the  name  by  which  the  Ashabascan  %'oyagers  are  designated." 

The  next  morning,  two  letters  were  written  to  captain  Parry, 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  already  made,  one  of  which  was 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  a  signal  pole,  so  erected  as  to  attract  his 
notice  should  he  reach  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  other  was 
encased  in  a  water-proof  box,  and  committed  to  the  waves. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  gale  having  set  in  from  the  north- 
west, and  the  thernriometer  rapidly  fallen  from  68°  to  51°,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  turn  again  towards  the  south.  Though  they 
fell  in  with  many  Indians  along  the  shores,  they  saw  no  Esqui- 
maux whom  they  were  particularly  desirous  to  meet  and  concili- 
ate, and  reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Sep-  * 
tcn)ber,  where  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  joyously  welcom- 
ed l)y  J)r.  Richardson,  lieutenant  Back,  and  the  rest  of  their 
companions. 

The  residence  of  the  party  during  the  winter  months,  in  the 
midst  of  snows,  cannot  of  course  aflbrd  much  that  requires  notice. 
Tliey  contrived,  however,  by  constant  and  useful  occupation,  to 
make  it  pass  pleasantly  away.  The  officers  made  many  scientific 
observations,  and  their  variety  and  accuracy  merit  the  highest 
praise.  The  hunters  and  men  attached  to  the  expedition,  found 
employment  in  procuring  provisions,  in  building  a  new  boat, 
and  in  occasional  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  posts  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  and  the  fisheries  at  different  parts  of 
Bear  lake.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment amounted  to  fifty,  consisting  of  five  officers,  nineteen  Bri- 
tish seamen,  mariners,  and  voyagers,  nine  Canadians,  two  Esqui* 
maux,  five  Chipewyan  hunters,  three  women,  six  children,  and 
one  Indian  lad.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  constantly  par- 
ties of  Dog-Rib  Indians  who  hung  about  the  fort,  to  beg  what 
they  could,  and  when  nothing  was  to  be  procured  in  that  way, 
to  steal  from  the  fishing  nets,  and  even  seize  the  offal  that  was 
thrown  out.  Their  state,  indeed,  was  one  of  great  degradation  ; 
they  hunted  little,  were  for  the  most  part  idle  and  worthless, 
though  not  offensive,  subsisting  precariously  and  chiefly  on  fish, 
and  wandering  about  from  place  to  place  as  want  compelled  them, 
in  small  parties,  and  often  perishing  from  hunger.  A  fact  which 
captain  Franklin  records,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  their 
wretched  lives  and  precarious  existence,  as  well  as  of  the  callous- 
ness of  feeling  which  they  produce. 
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<*  In  March,  some  Chipewyan  hunters  attached  to  the  expedition,  who  had 
been  absent  since  Christmas,  returned  to  Fort  Franklin  with  their  fiimilies,  and 
brought  with  them  a  Dog^Rib  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  tribe.  When  tliey  found  her,  sht:  was  in  the  last  stage  of  weak- 
ness from  iamine,  sitting  by  the  expiring  embers  of  a  fire,  and  but  for  their 
timely  appearance,  death  must  soon  have  ended  her  sufferings.  They  fed  and 
clotlied  her,  and  waited  until  she  gained  strengtli  to  accompany  them.  The 
wretches  who  had  abandoned  the  poor  creature,  were  on  their  way  to  a  fishing 
station,  which  they  knew  to  be  very  productive,  and  not  above  a  day's  march 
distant.  She  was  unable  to  keep  the  pace  at  which  they  chose  to  proceed,  and 
having  no  near  relation  but  an  aged  aunt,  who  could  not  assist  her,  they  lef^  her 
at  an  encampment  without  any  food.  The  hunters  met  this  party  of  Indians  about 
a  month  afterwards,  when  they  were  living  in  abundance.  The  girl,  by  that 
time,  had  perfectly  recovered  her  strength,  and  they  desired  that  she  should  be 
restored  to  them,  but  the  hunters  firmly  resisted  their  importunity,  and  one  of  them 
adopted  her  as  his  own  cliild.  It  is  singular,  that  she  was  the  only  female  of  the 
tribe  that  could  be  called  good  looking.  Her  Indian  name  was  Aton-larree,  which 
the  interpreter  translated  Burnt-weed.  When  the  Indians  came  to  the  fort,  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  their  being  assembled  in  the  hall,  to  send  fur  the  hunters 
and  their  wives,  and  to  reward  them  by  a  substantial  present  of  clothing  and  am- 
munition. 1  also  gave  them  some  neat  steel  instruments,  consisting  of  gimblets 
and  other  useful  articles,  which  tiicy  were  desired  to  preserve,  and  show  to 
other  Indians,  as  a  testimony  of  our  approbation  of  their  humanity.  A  present 
was  also  bestowed  upon  the  girl,  and  then  the  Dog^Ribs  were  addressed  as  to 
their  unfeeling  conduct  towards  her.  They  listened  quietly,  and  merely  stated 
her  weakness  as  the  cause.  There  is  litUe  doubt  but  that  the  transactions  of 
this  day,  were  canvassed  afterwards,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of 
our  sentiments  gaining  circulation,  may  induce  a  discontinuance  of  their  inhuman 
practices.'' 

Whenever  opportunity  offered,  captain  Franklin  in  the  same 
manner  seized  the  occasion  with  true  benevolence,  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  enlighten  them  by  practi- 
cal advice  and  instruction;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in  many 
points,  their  habits  will  be  improved  by  his  efforts.  This  effect 
has,  indeed, been  already  produced  even  by  the  residence  among 
them  of  the  traders,  wild  and  irregular  as  their  lives  and  habits 
must  necessarily  be ;  and  a  very  considerable  melioration  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  moral  character  of  the  savages,  since  the  time  of 
Mackenzie  and  Hearne.  Infanticide  is  mentioned  by  the  latter, 
as  a  common  crime  among  the  northern  Indians  ;  captain  Frank- 
lin, however,  states  that  it  is  now  very  rarely  practised,  and  but 
one  instance  is  recorded  by  him,  as  falling  within  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  this  too  was  among  the  Dog-Ribs,  the  most  indolent  and 
dishonest  tribe  with  which  he  had  dealings,  when  they  were  re- 
duced by  famine  to  extreme  suffering.  Even  this  instance  also, 
is  compensated  by  a  melancholy  and  interesting  scene,  which 
occurred  during  their  winter  residence  at  Fort  Franklin. 

*•  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Dog-Rib  hunters,  brought  her  only  child,  a  female, 
for  r.edical  advice.  As  she  entered  the  room,  it  was  evident  that  the  hand  of 
deatti  was  up<A  it.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  happened  to  be  out, 
all  the  remedies  were  applied  that  were  judged  likely  to  be  of  service;  and  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  there  being  yet  a  faint  pulsation,  other  means  were  tried* 
but  in  vain.    So  gentle  was  its  bst  sigh,  that  tnc  mother  was  not  at  first  awaf e  of 
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(one  of  the  Canadian  voya^eurs  attached  to  the  expedition)  in  his  delight  at  be- 
holding^ the  sea,  had  set  before  us  some  salt  water,  which  having  been  mixeti 
with  the  brandy  before  the  mistake  was  discovered,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged 
to  forego  the  intended  draught,  and  to  use  it  in  the  niore  classical  form  of  a  liba- 
tion poured  on  the  grqund. 

<*  Baptist e,  on  discovering  that  he  had  actually  reached  the  ocean,  stuck  his 
feathers  in  his  hut,  and exultingly  exclaimed,  "now  that  I  am  one  oithegena  dt 
hi  mcTf  you  shall  see  how  active  I  will  be,  and  how  T  will  crow  o%'er  the  getu  du 
*iord;^*  the  name  by  wliich  the  Ashabascan  voyagers  are  desigpiated." 

The  next  morning,  two  letters  were  written  to  captain  Parry, 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  already  made,  one  of  which  was 
<leposited  at  the  foot  of  a  signal  pole,  so  erected  as  to  attract  his 
notice  should  he  reach  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  other  was 
encased  in  a  water-proof  box,  and  commkted  to  the  waves. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  gale  having  set  in  from  the  north- 
west, and  the  thermometer  rapidly  fallen  from  68°  to  51°,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  turn  again  towards  the  south.  Though  they 
fell  in  with  many  Indians  along  the  shores,  they  saw  no  Esqui- 
maux whom  they  were  particularly  desirous  to  meet  and  concili- 
'atc,  and  reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Sep-  ' 
tcnibcr,  where  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  joyously  welcom- 
ed by  J)r.  Richardson,  lieutenant  Back,  and  the  rest  of  their 
companions. 

The  residence  of  the  party  during  the  winter  months,  in  the 
midst  of  snows,  cannot  of  course  afford  much  that  requires  notice. 
They  contrived,  however,  by  constant  and  useful  occupation,  to 
make  it  pass  pleasantly  away.  The  officers  made  many  scientific 
observations,  and  their  variety  and  accuracy  merit  the  highest 
praise.  The  hunters  and  men  attached  to  the  expedition,  found 
employment  in  procuring  provisions,  in  building  a  new  boat, 
and  in  occasional  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  posts  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  and  the  fisheries  at  different  parts  of 
Bear  lake.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment amounted  to  fifty,  consisting  of  five  officers,  nineteen  Bri- 
tish seamen,  mariners,  and  voyagers,  nine  Canadians,  two  Esqui* 
maux,  five  Chipewyan  hunters,  three  women,  six  children,  and 
one  Indian  lad.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  constantly  par- 
ties of  Dog-Rib  Indians  who  hung  about  the  fort,  to  beg  what 
they  could,  and  when  nothing  was  to  be  procured  in  that  way, 
to  steal  from  the  fishing  nets,  and  even  seize  the  offal  that  was 
thrown  out.  Their  state,  indeed,  was  one  of  great  degradation  ; 
they  hunted  little,  were  for  the  most  part  idle  and  worthless, 
though  not  offensive,  subsisting  precariously  and  chiefly  on  fish, 
and  wandering  about  from  place  to  place  as  want  compelled  them, 
in  small  parties,  and  often  perishing  from  hunger.  A  fact  which 
captain  Franklin  records,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  their 
wretched  lives  and  precarious  existence,  as  well  as  of  the  calious- 
ncss  of  feeling  which  they  produce. 
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<*  In  March,  some  Chipewyan  hunters  attached  to  the  expedition,  who  had 
been  absent  since  Christmas,  returned  to  Fort  Franklin  with  their  ftmilies,  and 
brought  with  them  a  Dog^Rib  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  tribe.  When  tliey  found  her,  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  weak- 
ness from  famine,  sitting  by  the  expiring  embers  of  a  fire,  and  but  for  their 
timely  appearance,  death  must  soon  have  ended  her  sufferings.  They  (led  and 
clotlied  her,  and  waited  until  ahe  gained  strength  to  accompany  them.  The 
wretches  who  had  abandoned  the  poor  creature,  were  on  their  way  to  a  fishing 
station,  which  they  knew  to  be  very  productive,  and  not  above  a  day's  march 
distant.  She  was  unable  to  keep  the  pace  at  which  they  chose  to  proceed,  and 
having  no  near  relation  but  an  aged  aunt,  who  could  not  assist  her,  they  left  her 
at  an  encampment  without  any  food.  The  hunters  met  this  party  of  Indians  about 
a  month  afterwards,  when  they  were  living  in  abundance.  The  girl,  by  that 
time,  had  perfectly  recovered  her  strength,  and  thc^  desired  that  she  should  be 
restored  to  them,  but  the  hunters  firmly  resisted  their  importunity,  and  one  of  tlicm 
adopted  her  as  his  own  child.  It  is  singular,  that  she  was  the  only  female  of  the 
tribe  that  could  be  called  good  looking.  Her  Indian  name  was  Aton-larree,  which 
the  interpreter  translated  Burnt- weed.  When  the  Indians  came  to  the  fort,  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  their  being  assembled  in  the  hall,  to  send  for  the  hunters 
and  their  wives,  and  to  reward  them  by  a  substantial  present  of  clothing  and  am- 
munition. I  also  gave  them  some  neat  steel  instruments,  consisting  of  gimblets 
ami  other  useful  articles,  whicli  tiicy  were  desired  to  preserve,  and  show  to 
other  Indians,  as  a  testimony  of  our  approbation  of  their  humanity.  A  present 
was  also  bestowed  upon  the  girl,  and  then  the  Dog^Ribs  were  addressed  as  to 
their  unfeeling  conduct  towards  her.  They  listened  quietly,  and  merely  stated 
her  weakness  as  the  cause.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  transactions  of 
this  day,  were  canvassed  afterwards,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  knowledge  of 
our  sentiments  gaining  circulation,  may  induce  a  discontinuance  of  their  inhuman 
practices.** 

Whenever  opportunity  offered,  captain  Franklin  in  the  same 
manner  seized  the  occasion  with  true  benevolence,  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  enligtiten  them  by  practi- 
cal advice  and  instruction;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in  many 
points,  their  habits  will  be  improved  by  his  efforts.  This  effect 
has,  indeed, been  already  produced  even  by  the  residence  among 
them  of  the  traders,  wild  and  irregular  as  their  lives  and  habits 
must  necessarily  be ;  and  a  very  considerable  melioration  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  moral  character  of  the  savages,  since  the  time  of 
Mackenzie  and  Hearne.  Infanticide  is  mentioned  by  the  latter, 
as  a  common  crime  among  the  northern  Indians  ;  captain  Frank- 
lin, however,  states  that  it  is  now  very  rarely  practised,  and  but 
one  instance  is  recorded  by  him,  as  falling  within  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  this  too  was  among  the  Dog-Ribs,  the  most  indolent  and 
dishonest  tribe  with  which  he  had  dealings,  when  they  were  re- 
duced by  famine  to  extreme  suffering.  Even  this  instance  also, 
is  compensated  by  a  melancholy  and  interesting  scene,  which 
occurred  during  their  winter  residence  at  Fort  Franklin. 

**  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Dog-Rib  hunters,  brought  her  only  child,  a  female, 
for  i:e(lical  advice.  As  she  entered  the  room,  it  was  evident  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  \ip<Wi  it.  In  i\\e  absence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  happened  to  be  out, 
all  the  remedies  were  applied  that  were  judged  likely  to  be  of  scn'ice;  and  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  there  being  yet  a  faint  pulsation,  other  means  were  tried, 
but  in  vain.    So  gentle  was  its  last  sigh,  that  tlie  mother  was  not  at  first  awaf  e  of 
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its  (lealb,  and  continued  to  press  the  child  agriinst  her  bosom.  As  soon,  however, 
as  she  perceived  that  life  had  fled,  she  cast  herself  on  the  floor  in  agony,  height- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  having  delayed  to  seek  relief  till  too  late,  and  by 
apprehension  of  the  anger  of  her  husband,  who  was  dotingly  attached  to  the  child. 
The  Indians  evinced  their  participation  in  her  affliction,  by  silence,  and  a  strong 
expression  of  pity  in  their  countenances.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  poor  creature, 
though  almost  exhausted  by  her  ceaseless  lamentation,  carried  the  body  acrosf 
the  lake  for  interment." 

To  the  occupations  of  the  party,  occasional  amusements  were 
added,  especially  during  the  long  winter  evenings  ;  a  school  was 
opened  three  times  a  week,  and  the  men  attached  to  the  expedU 
tion  were  taught  by  the  officers;  Dr.  Richardson  delivered  a 
weekly  course  of  lectures  on  geology;  the  hall  of  the  large  build- 
ing was  thrown  open  for  the  men  to  play  any  game  Ihey  chose, 
being  always  cheerfully  joined  by  the  officers ;  dances,  enlivened 
by  the  music  of  a  violin  and  bag-pipes,  were  frequent;  and  at 
Chrismas  and  New- Year  the  festivities  were  as  good  humoured^ 
lively  and  gay,  as  if  the  travellers  had  been  sporting  around  their 
own  firesides.  It  is  not  indeed  often  that  a  party  so  various  in 
language  and  manners  meet  under  the  same  roof — there  were  En- 
glishmen, Highlanders,  Canadians,  Esquimaux,  Indians,  and 
hunters  ;  and  English,  Gaelic,  French  and  Indian  were  indiscri- 
minately heard,  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
same  innocent  revels. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  the  new  boat,  named  the  Reliance^  of 
j^  similar  dimensions  to  the  Ijon,  the  largest  of  those  brought  from 
England,  was  launched  ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  24th,  at  eight 
o'c!cck  in  the  morning,  the  whole  party  set  sail  on  Bear  lake 
river.  They  pursued  their  course  down  the  Mackenzie,  as  cap- 
tain Franklin  had  done  with  his  small  party  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, until  they  arrived  at  point  Separation,  the  commencement 
of  the  delta,  where  the  two  divisions  were  to  part,  the  one  to 
explore  the  western,  and  the  other  the  eastern  coast.  After  di- 
viding the  storrs  and  equipments  between  them,  and  each  being 
fully  provided  for  a  voyage  of  three  months,  captain  Franklin 
and  lieutenant  Back  embarked  with  fourteen  men,  including  Au- 
gustus, the  excellent  Esquimaux  interpreter,  in  the  Lion  and 
Keliance,  on  the  western  channel,  leaving  Dr.  Richardson  and 
lieutenant  Kendall,  with  the  other  Esquimaux  and  nine  men,  to 
pursue  their  voyage  down  the  eastern  outlet. 

Captain  Franklin  reached  the  ocean,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and 
on  the  same  da}-  fell  in  with  the  Esquimaux  for  the  first  time. 
A  large  body  or  tribe  of  this  nation,  which  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mackenzie,  had  passed  over  for  the  purpose  of  fish- 
ing, and  were  now  encamped  on  the  sea  shore.  They  appear  ne- 
ver before  to  have  seen  a  white  man,  and  at  first  were  disposed 
to  hold  a  friendly  intercourse.  Every  effort  was  made  to  conci- 
liate and  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  them,  by  prudent  beha- 
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viour,  kind  language,  and  numerous  presents.  Augustas,  the  Es- 
quimaux attached  to  the  expedition,  understood  their  language, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  it  being  only  a  different  dialect  of  his 
own  ;  indeed,  they  resembled  strongly,  and  in  all  pronriinent 
points,  the  other  tribes  of  Esquimaux,  who  had  been  visited  and 
described  by  captain  Parry.  Accident,  however,  brought  to 
their  knowledge  the  quantity  and  variety  of  articles,  highly  va- 
luable to  them,  which  were  in  the  boats,  and  which  had  been 
prudently  concealed  ;  they  became  immediately  so  inflamed  with 
a  desire  to  possess  them,  that  they  at  once  proceeded  to  attack 
and  rob  the  boats,  and  concerted  a  plan  for  the  murder  of  the 
whole  parly.  This  was  completely  frustrated  by  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  commander,  which  is  above  all  praise,  and  pre- 
sents, in  our  opinion,  an  instance  of  one  of  the  most  prudent 
and  benevolent,  as  well  as  successful  interviews  with  a  tribe  of 
hostile  savages,  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  behaviour  of  his  no- 
ble little  interpreter  is  not  less  praiseworthy,  and  his  speech  to 
the  plunderers  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  native  logic,  elo- 
quence, and  courage.  We  shall  give  our  readers  an  extract, 
which  though  long,  will  not,  we  are  sure,  in  the  least  fatigue 
ihem. 

**  The  water  had  now  ebbed  so  far,  that  it  was  not  knee  deep  at  the  boatSf 
and  the  younger  men  wadingf  in  crowds  around  us,  tried  to  steal  every  things 
within  their  reach  ;  slyly,  however,  and  with  so  nnuch  dexterity,  as  almost  to  es- 
cape detection.  The  moment  this  disposition  was  manifested,  I  directed  the 
crews  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  come  alongside,  and  desired  Augustus  to  tell 
two  chiefs,  who  remained  seated  in  the  Lion,  that  the  noise  and  confuHion  occa- 
sioned  by  the  crowd  around  the  boats,  greatly  impeded  our  exertions  ;  and  that 
if  they  would  go  on  shore  and  leave  us  for  the  present,  we  would  hereafter  re- 
turn  from  the  ship,  whicli  we  expected  to  meet  near  this  part  of  the  coast,  with 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  goods.  They  received  this  communication  with 
much  apparent  satisfaction,  and  jumping  out  of  the  boats,  repeated  the  speech 
aloud  to  their  companions.  From  the  general  exclamation  of  *  teyma'  which  fol- 
lowed, and  from  perceiving  many  of  the  elderly  men  retire  to  a  distance,  I  con- 
ceived that  they  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion,  and  that  they 
were  going  away ;  but  1  was  much  deceived.  They  only  retired  to  concert  a 
plan  of  attack,  and  returned  in  a  short  time,  sliouting  some  words  which  Au- 
gustus could  not  n»ke  out.  He  soon  however  discovered  their  import,  by  two 
of  the  three  chiefs  who  were  on  board  the  Reliance,  jumping  out,  and  with  the 
others  who  hurried  to  their  asHistance,  dragging  her  towards  the  south  shore  of 
the  river. 

"  As  soon  as  I  perceived  this,  I  directed  the  Lion's  crew  to  endeavour  to  fol- 
low her ;  but  <Mir  boat  remained  fast,  until  the  Esqtiimaux  lent  their  aid,  anddrag- 
g^  her  after  the  Reliance.  Two  of  the  most  powerful  men  jumped  on  board  at 
3ie  same  time,  seized  me  by  the  wrisU,  and  forced  me  to  sit  between  them  ;  and 
as  I  shook  them  loose  two  or  three  times,  a  tliinl  Esquimaux  took  his  station  in 
front,  to  catch  my  arm  whenever  I  attempted  to  lift  my  gun,  or  the  broad  dag- 
ger which  hung  by  my  side.  The  whole  way  to  the  shore,  they  kept  repeating 
the  word  '  leyma^*  beating  gently  my  left  breast  with  their  hands,  and  pressing 
mine  against  their  breasts.  As  we  reached  the  beach,  two  oomiaks  full  of  wo* 
men  arrived,  and  the  '  teymiuf  and  vociferations  were  redoubled.  The  Reliance 
was  first  brought  to  the  shore,  and  the  Lion  close  to  her,  a  few  seconds  after- 
wards.  The  three  men  who  held  me  now  leaped  ashore,  and  those  who  had  re^ 
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mained  in  their  canoes,  taking  them  out  of  the  water,  carried  them  to  a  little 
distance.  A  numerous  party  then  drawing  their  knives,  and  stripping  them- 
selves to  the  waist,  ran  to  the  Reliance,  and  having  first  hauled  her  as  far  up  aa 
they  could,  beg^n  a  regular  pillage,  handing  the  articles  to  the  women,  who, 
ranged  in  a  row  behind,  quickly  conveyed  them  out  of  sight.  Lieutenant  Back 
and  his  crew  strenuously  but  good  humouredly  resisted  the  attack,  and  re&cued 
many  things  from  their  grasp,  but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  tiad 
even  some  difficulty  in  prcser\'ing  their  arms.  One  fellow  had  the  audacity  to 
snatch  Vivier's  knife  from  his  breast,  and  to  cut  the  buttons  from  his  coat, 
whilst  three  stout  Esquimaux  surrounded  lieutenant  Back  with  uplifted  vlag- 
gers,  and  were  incessant  in  their  demands  for  whatever  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, especially  the  anchor  buttons  which  he  wore  on  his  waistcoat.  In  this  j-mc- 
ture,  a  young  chief  coming  to  his  aid,  drove  the  assailants  away.  In  their  retreat 
they  carried  off  a  writing  desk  and  cloak,  which  the  chief  rescued,  and  then 
seating  himself  on  lieutenant  Back's  knee,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
coimtr}'men  to  desist,  by  vociferating  *  ttyma^  teyma*  and  was  indeed  very  ac- 
tive in  saving  whatever  he  could  from  their  depredations.  The  Lion  had  hither- 
to been  beset  by  smaller  numbers,  and  her  crew,  by  firmly  keeping  their  seatB 
on  the  cover  spread  over  the  cargo,  and  by  beating  the  natives  off  with  the  but- 
ends  of  their  muskets,  had  been  able  to  prevent  any  article  of  importance  from 
being  carried  away.  But  as  soon  as  I  perceived  that  the  work  of  plunder  was 
going  on  so  actively  in  the  Reliance,  1  went  with  Augustus  to  assist  in  repress- 
ing tl)c  tumult ;  and  our  hohl  and  active  little  interpreter  rushed  among  the 
crowd  on  shore,  and  harangued  them  on  their  treacherous  conduct,  until  he  was 
actually  hoarse.  In  a  short  time,  however,  I  was  summoned  back,  for  the  Esqui- 
maux had  now  commenced  in  earnest  to  plunder  the  Lion,  and  on  my  return,  I 
found  the  sides  of  the  boat  lined  with  men  as  thick  as  they  could  stand,  bran- 
dishing their  knives  in  the  most  furious  manner,  and  attempting  to  seize  every 
thing  that  was  moveable,  whilst  another  party  was  ranged  on  the  outside,  ready 
to  bear  away  the  stolen  goods.  The  Lion's  crew  still  kept  their  seats,  but  as  it 
was  impossible  for  so  small  a  number  to  keep  off  such  a  formidable  and  deter- 
mined body,  several  articles  were  carried  oft.  Our  principal  object  was  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  tlie  arms,  oars,  or  masts,  or  any  tiling  on  which  the  continuance 
of  the  voyage,  or  our  personal  safely  depended.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
purloin  the  box  containing  the  astronomical  instruments,  and  Duncan,  af^er  thrice 
rescuing  it  from  their  hands,  made  it  fast  to  his  leg  with  a  cord,  determined  that 
they  sliould  drag  him  away  also,  if  they  took  it. 

*'  The  stnig^le  was  now  beginning  to  assume  a  more  serious  complexion,  when 
on  a  sudden  the  whole  of  the  Esquimaux  fled,  and  hid  tliemselves  behind  the  drift 
timber  and  canoes  on  the  beach.  It  appears  tliat  by  the  exertions  of  the  crew, 
the  Reliance  was  again  afloat,  and  lieutenant  Back,  judging  tliat  this  was  the 
proper  moment  for  more  active  interference,  directed  his  men  to  level  their  mus- 
kets, and  had  thus  produced  the  sudden  panic.  I'heLion  happily  floated  soon  af- 
ter, and  both  were  retiring  from  the  beach,  when  the  Esquimaux  having  reco- 
vered from  their  consternation,  put  their  kaiyacks  in  the  water,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  us ;  but  I  desired  Augustus  to  say  tliat  1  would  shoot  the  first 
man  who  came  within  range  of  our  muskets,  which  prevented  them. 

<*  It  was  now  about  eigitt  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  had  been  engaged  in 
this  harassing  contest  for  several  hours,  yet  the  only  things  of  importance  which 
they  had  carried  off,  were  the  mess  canteens  and  kettles,  a  tent,  a  bale  contain- 
ing some  blankets  and  shoes,  one  of  the  men's  bags,  and  the  gib  sails.  The 
other  articles  they  took,  could  well  be  spared,  and  they  would  in  fact  have  been 
distributed  among  them,  had  they  remained  q^uiet  The  place  to  which  the 
boats  were  dragged,  is  designated  as  Pillage  point. 

"  I  was  now  determined,  however,  to  keep  them  at  bay,  and  to  convince  theaif 
if  they  made  any  further  attempts  to  annoy  us,  that  our  forbearance  arose  from 
good  will,  and  not  from  the  want  of  power  to  punish  them.  We  had  not  gone 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mde  from  Pillage  point,  when  our  boats  again  took  the 
ground,  ai  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  }  ards  from  the  shore  \  and,  liav- 
ing  ascertained  by  the  men  wading  in  every  direction,  that  there  was  no  deeper 
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water,  we  made  the  boats  fast  aide  by  side,  and  remained  in  that  situation  five 
hours. 

**  Shortly  af^er  the  boats  had  been  secured,  seven  or  eight  of  the  natives  walk- 
ed along'  the  beach,  and,  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  Augustus,  invited  him 
to  a  conference  on  shore.  I  was  at  first  very  unwilling  to  permit  him  to  go,  but 
the  brave  little  fellow  entreated  so  earnestly,  that  I  would  suffer  him  to  land 
and  reprove  the  Esquimaux  for  their  conduct,  that  I  at  length  consented,  and 
the  more  readily,  on  seeing  that  tlie  young  chief  who  had  acted  in  so  friendly  a 
manner,  was  among  the  n'lmber  on  the  beach.  By  the  time  that  Augustus 
reachtMi  the  shore,  the  number  of  Esquimaux  amounted  to  forty ;  and  we  watch- 
ed witti  great  anxiety,  the  animated  conversation  he  carried  on  with  them.  On 
his  return,  he  told  us  that  its  purport  was  as  follows : — *  Your  conduct,*  .^aid 
he,  *  has  been  very  bad,  and  unlike  all  other  Esquimiux.  Some  of  you  even 
stole  from  me,  your  countryman,  but  that  I  do  not  mind ;  I  only  regret,  that  vou 
should  have  treated  in  this  violent  manner,  the  white  people  who  came  solely  to 
do  you  kindness.  My  tribe  were  in  the  same  unliappy  state  in  which  you  now 
are,  before  the  white  people  came  to  Churchill,  but  at  present  th'sy  are  supplied 
witl)  every  thing  they  need,  and  you  see  tliat  I  am  well  clothed  ;  1  g^t  all  that  I 
want,  and  am  very  comfortable.  You  cannot  expect,  afler  the  transactions  of 
this  day,  that  these  people  will  ever  bring  goods  to  your  country  again,  unless 
you  show  contrition,  by  returning  the  stolen  goods.  I'he  white  pcoph;  love  the 
Esquimaux,  and  wish  to  show  them  the  same  kit. dness  that  they  bestow'  upon  the 
Indians :  do  not  deceive  yourselves,  and  suppose  tliat  they  are  afraid  of  you ;  I 
tell  you  they  are  not,  and  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  their  humanity  that  many 
of  you  were  not  killed  to-day ;  for  they  have  all  guns  with  which  tiiey  can 
destroy  you,  whether  near  or  at  a  distance.  I  also  nave  a  gun,  and  can  assure 
you,  that  if  a  white  man  had  fallen,  I  would  have  been  the  firot  to  revenge  his 
death.' 

*'  The  veracity  of  Augustus  was  beyond  all  question  with  us{  such  a  speech 
flelivered  in  a  circle  of  forty  armed  men,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  personal 
courage.  We  could  perceive  by  the  shouts  of  applause  with  which  they  filled 
the  pauses  in  his  harangue,  that  they  assented  to  his  arguments,  and  he  told  us 
that  they  had  expressed  great  sorrow  for  having  given  us  so  much  cause  for  of- 
fence, and  pleaded,  in  mitigation  of  their  conduct,  that  they  had  never  seen 
white  people  before ;  that  every  thing  in  our  possession  was  so  new  and  so  de- 
sirable, that  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  stealing ;  and  begged  him 
to  assure  us  that  they  never  would  do  the  like  ag^in,  for  they  were  anxious  to  be 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  us,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  benefits  which 
his  tribe  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  white  people.  I  told  Augustus 
to  put  their  sincerity  to  the  test,  by  desiring  them  to  bring  back  a  large  kettle 
and  the  tent,  which  they  did,  together  with  some  shoes,  liaving  sent  for  them  tv 
the  island  whither  they  had  been  conveyed.  Af^er  this  act  of  restitution,  Au- 
gustus requested  to  be  permitted  to  join  a  dance  to  which  they  had  invited  him, 
and  he  was  for  upwards  of  an  hour  engaged  in  dancing  and  singing  with  all  his 
might,  in  the  midst  of  a  company  who  were  all  armed  with  knives,  bows,  and 
arrows.  He  afterwards  told  us,  that  he  was  much  delighted  in  finding  that  the 
words  of  the  song,  and  the  different  attitudes  of  the  dances,  were  precisely  si- 
milar to  those  used  in  his  own  country,  when  a  friendly  meeting  took  place  with 
strangers. 

"  This  account  woiUd  be  incomplete,  without  mentioning  some  communications 
made  to  us  in  the  montli  of  August  following.  We  then  learned  that  the  Esqui- 
maux were  actuated  by  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  us,  until  one  of  them, 
accidentally  discovering  what  the  boats  contained,  proposed  to  the  younger  men 
to  pillage  them.  This  suggestion  was  buzzed  about,  and  led  to  the  conference 
of  the  old  men,  when  1  desired  them  to  go  away,  in  which  the  robbery  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  a  pretty  general  wish  expressed  that  it  should  be  attended  with 
the  total  massacre  of  the  wliolc  party.  Providentially,  a  few  suggested  the  im- 
propriety of  including  Augustus,  and  for  a  reason  wiiich  could  scarcely  liave 
been  imagined.  '  If  we  kill  him,'  said  they,  *  no  more  white  people  will  visit 
our  iandsy  and  we  shall  lose  the  opportunity  of  getting  another  supply  9f  their 
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valuable  g-oods ;  but  if  we  spare  him,  he  can  be  sent  back  with  a  story  we  shall 
invent,  to  iiuhice  another  party  of  white  people  to  come  among^  us.'  This  ar- 
l^ument  prevailed  at  the  time ;  but,  atlter  the  interviews  with  Augfiistus  at  the 
dunce,  they  retii*ed  to  their  island,  where  they  were  so  much  inflamed  by  the 
sig-ht  of  the  valuable  articles  which  they  had  obtained,  that  they  all,  without  ex- 
ceptioTi,  regretted  they  had  allowed  iis  to  escape.  While  in  this  frame  of  mind« 
a  very  artful  plan  was  laid  for  the  destruction  of  the  party,  inchidinfr  Auf^^stus, 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  so  firmly  attached  to  us,  that  it  wa^  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  win  hi'U  to  their  cause.  Throug'h  the  blessing'  of  Providence,  their 
scheme  was  frustrated." 

The  expedition  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  farther  along 
the  coast,  when  they  met  with  another  encampment  of  Esqui- 
maux. With  these  they  held  the  most  friendly  and  |>eaceable 
communication  for  two  days.  Augustus  becoming  perfectly  domes- 
ticated among  them,  and  passing  the  night  at  their  tents.  They 
recerived  the  presents  offered  to  them  with  great  delight,  purchafl- 
ed  fish-hooks,  awls,  rings,  &c.  which  they  htmg  about  their  per- 
sons as  ornaments,  sat  with  the  utmost  complacency  to  have  their 
pictures  taken,  and  promised  to  give  their  aid  against  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  threatened  by  the  adjoining  tribe.  They  seem 
to  be  farther  advanced  in  the  arts  neccssjiry  for  subsistence  and 
comfort,  than  the  Indians  among  whom  the  expedition  wintered; 
and  their  houses,  which  are  built  of  driftwood,  appeared  extreme- 
ly close  ?iid  warm. 

The  party  now  pushed  forward  along  the  coast,  with  great  in- 
dustry, cultivating  as  occasion  served,  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  natives  whom  they  met  from  time  to  time,  and  making  their 
astronomical,  geographical  and  scientific  observations,  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  care.  This  attiention,  indeed,  renders  cap- 
tain Franklin's  narrative  invaluable,  and  though  the  great  object 
of  the  expedition  be  not  completely  attained,  the  results  thus  ac- 
quired fully  compensate,  for  the  labour,  expense,  and  time  be- 
stowed on  it  The  coast  proved  to  be  much  more  unfavourable 
to  the  rapid  prosecution  of  their  voyage,  than  might  have  been 
expected.  On  account  of  the  lowness  and  shallowness  of  the 
shores,  fields  of  ice,  not  indeed  very  lofty,  or  large,  but  still  ef- 
fectually impeding  navigation,  stretched  so  far  out,  and  were  in- 
tersected by  such  narrow  channels,  as  constantly  to  force  the 
boats  aground,  or  compel  the  crews  to  draw  them  from  one  pool 
to  another.  VVhether  on  this  account  it  might  not  have  been 
found  more  useful  to  stretch  farther  out  to  sea,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  certainly  there  seems  nothing  in  the  narrative 
to  contradict  a  belief,  that  a  more  open  and  regular  passage  would 
there  have  been  obtained.  Fogs,  too,  were  more  than  usually 
prevalent  during  this  summer,  and  greatly  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  expedition.  The  coast  was  low  and  swampy,  extending  in 
a  perfect  flat  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  which  rose  in  detached  ridges,  presenting 
peaks  of  great  sharpness  and  irregularity  of  outline,  covered  for 
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the  most  part  with  snow.  A  range  of  small  islands,  generally 
mud  banks  elevated  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  ex- 
tended parallel  with  the  shore,  and  the  innumerable  reefs  which 
ran  out  from  them,  were  obstacles  at  once  unavoidable  and  dao* 
gerous. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  in  longitude  141^  W.,  the  expedition 

Sassed  point  Demarcation,  the  boundary  between  the  British  and 
lussian  dominions  on  the  northern  coast  of  America.  This  point 
seemed  to  be  much  resorted  to  by  the  Esquimaux,  as  many  win- 
ter houses  and  several  large  stages  were  found  there,  on  which 
bundles  of  seal  and  deer  skins,  and  snow  shoes  netted  with 
cords  of  deer  skin,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Mackenzie,  were  deposited.  Three  days  after,  they  saw  several 
other  huts,  and  sledges  lying  near  them,  which  indicated  a  recent 
encampment,  but  they  met  with  no  human  beings.  On  the  4th, 
however,  as  they  doubled  point  Manning,  they  descried  a  collec- 
tion of  tents  planted  on  a  low  island,  with  many  oomiacks,  kai- 
yacks  and  dogs  around  them.  The  Esquimaux  being  fast  asleep, 
Augustus  was  desired  to  hail  them,  and  after  two  or  three  loud 
calls,  a  female  appeared  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  after  a  few  seconds, 
she  called  out  to  her  husband,  who  awoke  at  the  first  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  shouted  out  that  strangers  were  close  at  hand ;  the 
alarm  was  instantly  caught,  and  the  whole  space  between  the 
tents  and  the  water  was  in  a  few  minutes  covered  with  armed, 
though  naked  men.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the  con- 
sternation and  wonder  of  the  people,  thus  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep,  to  behold  a  race  of  beings  so  different  in  appearance,  of 
whose  existence  they  had  never  heard.  Captain  Franklin  had 
the  boats  rowed  immediately  towards  the  shore,  and  Augustus  in- 
formed the  savages,  who  the  strangers  that  had  so  unexpectedly 
appeared  before  them,  were,  and  the  purpose  of  their  visit;  the 
information  was  received  with  a  burst  of  acclamation  and  an  im- 
mediate invitation  to  land.  This,  however,  was  prudently  declin- 
ed, from  the  number  of  persons  assembled,  their  state  of  evident 
excitement  and  surprise,  the  temptations  and  opportunities  to 
steal  which  would  be  afforded  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  fur- 
nishing so  many,  with  the  presents  and  articles  they  would  de- 
sire. Four  kaiyacks,  however,  were  allowed  to  come  along  side, 
and  presents  were  given  to  the  men,  with  which  they  were  high- 
ly delighted,  and  when  the  boats  left  them,  they  loudly  vocife- 
rated the  usual  cry  of  ieymaj  leyma^  the  signal  of  friendship. 
It  appeared  from  the  information  gained  in  this  short  inter- 
view, that  this  tribe  inhabited  the  shore  farther  east,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  the  present  place  of  encampment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  a  tribe  of  western  Esquimaux,  and  exchanging 
the  furs  &c.,  they  had  collected,  for  iron,  beads,  and  other  arti- 
cles, which  the  latter  obtained,  they  said,  from  some  '^  Kablooa- 
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act'^  (white  people)  who  resided  far  to  the  west.  From  the  cir- 
cumstcnce,  that  the  articles  he  saw  were  not  of  British  manufac- 
ture, and  very  unlike  those  sold  by  the  Hudson  Bay  company  to 
the  Indians,  captain  Franklin  thought  there  was  no  doubt  they 
were  obtained  from  the  Russian  fur  traders,  who  receive  in  re- 
turn all  the  furs  collected  on  the  northern  coast ;  indeed  part  of 
the  Russian  iron  work  is  conveyed  to  the  Esquimaux,  dwelling 
on  the  coast  east  of  the  Mackenzie. 

On  the  17lh  of  August,  forty  days  after  their  departure  from 
the  Mackenzie,  they  had  sailed  374  miles,  and  extended  their  dis- 
coveries to  cape  Beechey,  in  latitude  70*^  24'  N.,  longitude  149® 
37'  W.,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  point  to  which 
the  boat  of  the  Blossom  penetrated  from  the  Pacific  in  the  same 
month.  Of  this,  however,  captain  Franklin  was  ignorant,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  passage, 
and  the  impossibility  of  wintering  on  that  wild  coast,  warned  him 
to  Hiturn.  It  now  wanted  but  nineteen  days  of  the  time  when 
they  had  last  year  gone  into  winter-quarters,  and  they  had  to 
make  a  journey  which  had  just  occupied  fifty-four  days,  with,  in 
all  probability,  much  more  favourable  weather.  There  was  no 
nearer  spot  than  Fort  Franklin,  at  which  any  stores  had  been 
collected  or  preparations  made  for  their  reception.  The  Esqui- 
maux had  disappeared,  none  of  their  winter  habitations  had  been 
for  some  time  seen,  and  if  they  could  be  met  with,  it  was  almost 
certain  that  neither  their  means  nor  disposition  would  lead  them 
to  supply  so  large  a  party  for  ten  months.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost,  for  the  signs  of  winter  were  rapidly  appearing,  the  thermo- 
moter  sunk  to  37^,  ice  of  considerable  thickness  formed  at  night, 
the  wild  geese  had  commenced  their  flights  to  the  south,  and  the 
deer  only  waited  the  first  fall  of  snow,  to  hasten  from  the  inhos- 
pitable shore.  On  the  18th  of  August,  therefore,  captain  Frank- 
lin reluctantly,  but  very  prudently,  began  to  retrace  his  steps  to- 
wards the  east,  and  in  thirteen  days  he  again  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie.  Whether  this  greater  celerity  in  passing  over 
the  same  route,  arose  from  their  not  finding  it  necessary  to  stop 
so  frequently,  from  their  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chan- 
nels, from  the  ice  being  broken  off  from  the  shores,  or  from  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  is  not  mentioned  ;  nor  is  any 
thing  said  of  the  existence  of  a  current  from  the  west,  though  this 
and  other  circumstances  strongly  incline  us  to  believe  it  was 
no  trifling  cause  of  the  rapidity  of  their  return.  In  all  his  obser- 
vations on  the  tide,  captain  Franklin  never  could  satisfactorily 
determine  in  what  direction  the  flood  made.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  whole  party  reached  Fort  Franklin  in  good  health. 

Dr.  Richardson  and  lieutenant  Kendall,  in  the  boats  Union 
and  Dolphin,  after  parting  with  their  companions  at  point  Sepa- 
ration, on  the  4th  of  July  1826^  took  their  course  along  the  east- 
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ern  outlet  of  the  Mackenzie;  they  passed  the  sacred  island  of  the 
Esquimaux,  where  they  fouad  many  corpses  wrapped  in  skins, 
and  loosely  covered  with  drift  wood,  their  heads  laid  towards 
the  west ;  and  got  into  brackish  water  on  the  7th,  where  the 
channel  widened  into  a  sound  between  Richard's  island  and  the 
main.  On  a  point  of  the  former,  they  discovered  four  or  five  Es- 
quimaux tents,  with  several  skin  canoes  lying  on  the  beach.  The 
natives  made  several  attempts,  as  in  the  case  of  captain  Franklin 
to  rob  the  boats,  and  showed  much  dexterity  in  stealing  and  se- 
creting different  articles;  they  displayed,  however,  none  or  little 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  western  tribe,  and  seemed  anxious  to  get 
what  they  could  from  perceiving  its  value,  being  attracted  by  its 
novelty,  or  excited  by  wonder  and  curiosity,  which  were  exces- 
sive ;  when  they  were  detected  they  cheerfully  returned  the  ar- 
ticle taken,  laughing  at  their  own  want  of  skill ;  and  they  were 
Bot  unwilling  to  barter  even  their  weapons,  for  beads,  copper- 
kettles,  and  fire-steels.  Their  language,  with  some  variations,  was 
the  same  as  that  used  on  Melville  peninsula,  and  on  the  farthest 
coast  where  they  were  seen  by  Franklin.  They  were  much  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  of  trading  with  the  whites,  all  their  com- 
merce being  confined  to  a  slight  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  a  short  distance  up  the  Mackenzie.  They  displayed  con- 
siderable tact  in  their  commerce  ;  perfect  justice  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other;  no  form  of  government  whatever  ;  great 
curiosity  in  general,  and  especially  relative  to  the  construction 
and  navigation  of  the  boats,  which  they  quickly  comprehended ;  a 
kindness  and  indulgence  uncommon  among  savages,  to  their  wo- 
men, who  dressed  carefully,  and  spared  no  pains  to  ornament 
their  persons  ;  a  fondness  for  building  and  dwelling  in  villages  ; 
and  social  habits,  and  a  readiness  to  adopt  the  customs  of  civiliz- 
ed life,  far  beyond  the  Indians.  All  this  Dr.  Richardson  very 
justly  attributes  to  the  necessity  of  associating  in  numbers  for  the 
capture  of  the  whale,  and  collecting  large  stores  in  particular 
places  for  support,  during  their  long  winters. 

'*  The  females,'*  says  Dr.  Richardson,  *'  unlike  those  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
had  much  hand&omer  features  than  the  men ;  and  one  young  woman  would 
have  been  deemed  pretty,  even  in  Europe.  Our  presents  seemed  to  render 
them  perfectly  happy,  and  they  danced  with  such  ecstacy  in  their  slender  boat% 
as  to  incur  more  than  once  g^at  hazard  of  being  overset.  A  bundle  of  strinn  of 
beads  being  thrown  into  an  oomiak,  it  was  caught  by  an  old  woman,  who  nu^ 
ged  the  treasure  to  her  breast  with  the  fondest  expreanon  (^  rapture,  while  an- 
other elderly  dame,  who  had  stretched  out  her  arms  in  vain,  became  the  very 
picture  of  despair.  On  my  explaining,  however,  that  the  present  was  for  the 
whole,  an  amicable  division  instantly  took  phice ;  and  to  sliow  their  gratitude,  they 
^ng  a  song  to  a  pleasing  air,  keeping  time  witli  their  oars.  They  gave  us  many 
pressing  invitations  to  pass  the  night  at  their  tents,  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  the  men  (  and  to  excite  our  liberality,  the  mothers  drew  their  children  out  of 
their  wide  boots,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  carry  them  naked,  and  holding 
them  up,  begged  beads  for  them.  Their  entreaties  were,  fur  a  time,  successful ;. 
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but  being  desirous  of  g^etting  clear  of  our  visiters  before  breakfast  time,  we  at 
length  told  them  that  our  stock  was  exhausted,  and  they  took  leave. 

"These  Esquimaux  were  as  inquisitive  as  the  others  we  had  seen,  respecting 
our  names,  and  were  vciy  desirous  of  teaching  us  the  true  pronunciation  of  theirs. 
They  informed  us  that  they  had  seen  Indians,  and  had  heard  of  white  people, 
but  had  never  seen  any  before.  My  giving  a  little  deer's  meat  to  one  of  them,  in 
exchange  for  fish,  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  we  killed  the  animal.  On  which 
Ooglibuck  showed  them  his  gun,' and,  obtaining  permission,  fired  it  off,  after 
cautioning  them  not  to  be  alarmed.  The  report  astonished  them  much,  and  an 
echo  from  some  neighbouring  pieces  of  ice,  made  them  think  tliat  the  ball  had 
stnick  the  shore,  then  upwards  of  a  mile  distant.  The  women  had  left  us  previ- 
ously ;  several  of  the  men  departed  the  instant  they  heard  the  report,  and  the 
rest  in  a  short  time  followed  their  example.  They  applied  to  the  gun  the  same 
name  they  give  to  their  hiu^joons  for  killing  whales." 

On  Atkinson  island,  in  longitude  130^  43' W.  they  discover- 
ed a  village  of  seventeen  deserted  winter  houses,  erected  by  the 
natives,  under  the  shelter  of  a  row  of  sand-hills,  and  among 
them  a  large  building  which  Dr.  Richardson  thought  was  a  sort 
of  council  house,  but  which,  we  think  with  more  probability, 
Ooglibuck  (the  Esquimaux  sailor)  considered  as  an  eating  room, 
though  he  said  his  tribe  erected  no  such  buildings.  As  they  ap- 
peared to  have  no  chiefs,  nor  any  regular  form  of  government, 
it  may  perhaps  have  been,  either  a  large  store-house,  or  place  for 
preparing  blubber  for  winter,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  skulls  of  a  number  of  whales  were  found  around 
it,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  form  of  the  larger  dwelling-houses  i« 
thus  described  : — 

''The  centre  is  a  square  of  ten  feet,  having  a  level  flooring  with  a  post  at 
each  corner  to  support  the  ridge  poles  on  which  the  roof  rests.  The  recesses  on 
each  side  are  intended  for  sleeping  places.  Their  floors  have  a  gentle  inclination 
inwards,  and  are  raised  a  foot  above  the  central  flooring.  Their  back  walls  are  a 
foot  high,  and  incline  outwards  like  the  back  of  a  chair.  The  ridge  poles  arc  six 
feet  above  the  floor,  the  roof  being  flat  over  the  centre,  and  slopmg  over  the  re- 
cesses. The  inside  of  the  building  is  lined  with  split  wood,  and  the  outside  is 
strongly  but  roughly  built  of  log^  tlic  whole  bcin^  covered  with  earth.    An  in- 
clined platform  foi-ms  the  ascent  to  tlie  door,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  receuses,  and  four  feet  high,  and  the  tliresliokl  being  on  a  level  with  the 
central  flooring,  is  raised  three  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground,  lo  guard 
against  inundations.  There  is  a  square  hole  in  the  roof  intended  for  ventilation,  or 
for  an  occasional  entrance.    As  we  observed  no  fire  places  in  these  dwellings,  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  heated,  and  the  cookery  performed,  in  winter,  with 
lamps.  Some  of  the  houses  were  built  front  to  fn)nt,  with  a  vcrj-  narrrow  pas- 
sage between  them,  leading  to  the  doors  which  were  opposite  to  each  other.  Thi« 
passage  must  form  a  snug  porch  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  covered  with  slabs  of 
frozen  snow,  and  one  end  stopped  up.  Some  of  the  larger  houses  which  stood 
single,  had  log  j)orches  to  shelter  their  doors )  and  near  each,  there  was  a  square 
or  oblong  pit,  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  g^round,  lined  and  covered 
with  drift  timber,  evidently  intended  for  a  store  house.  The  large  building  for 
an  assembly  room  wus  in  the  interior  a  square  of  twenty-seven  feet,  having  the 
log  roof  supported  on  two  strong  ridge  poles,  two  feet  apart,  and  resting  on  four 
upright  posts.    The  floor  in  the  centre,  formed  of  split  logs,  dressed  and  laid 
with  great  care,  was  surrounded  by  a  raised  border  al)Out  three  feet  wide,  which 
was  no  doubt  meant  for  seats.  The  walls,  three  feet  high,  were  inclined  outwards 
for  the  convenience  of  leaning  the  back  against  them,  and  the  ascent  to  the  door 
vhich  was  on  the  south  side,  was  formed  of  logs.  The  outside,  co'crcd  with 
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earth,  had  nearly  i  hemispherical  form,  and  roimd  its  base  were  ringed  the 
sIciiHh  of  twenty-one  whales.  There  was  a  square  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  cen- 
tral log  of  the  floor  had  a  basin-shaped  cavity,  one  foot  in  diameter,  which  was 
perhaps  intended  for  a  lamp.  The  general  attention  to  comfort  in  the  constnic- 
tJon  of  the  village,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  of  such  magnitude,  requiring 
an  union  of  purpose,  in  a  considerable  number  of  people,  are  evidences  of  no 
small  prog^ss  towards  civilization.  Whale  skulls  were  confined  to  the  laige 
building,  and  to  one  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  had  three  or  four  placed 
round  it.  Many  wooden  trays,  and  nand-barrows  for  carrying  whale  blubb^, 
were  lying  on  the  g^round,  roost  of  them  in  a  state  of  decay." 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  general  form  of  these 
dwellings^  to  those  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  peninsula,  as 
described  by  captain  Parry  ;  both  having  the  central  room  and 
Ihe  four  projecting  recesses.  They  differ,  however,  in  shape, 
those  being  circular,  and  these  square.  These,  too,  appear  to  be 
built  with  much  more  skill,  and  above  all,  are  of  wood,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  considerable  care  has  been  bestowed,  while 
those  of  the  more  eastern  tribes,  it  may  be  remembered,  are  con- 
structed of  snow. 

The  party  continued  to  navigate  along  the  shore,  passing  by  a 
number  of  islands,  between  which  were  the  outlets  of  a  very 
large  lake,  extending,  as  was  supposed  on  good  grounds,  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  to  the  south,  and  communicating  with  the 
Mackenzie,  and  other  rivers  of  the  interior.    They  also  passed 
the  mouths  of  several  large  streams,  but  the  direction  of  the  coast 
continued  towards  the  north-east,  until  they  reached  cape  Ba- 
thurst,  in  longitude  127°  35'  W.,  which  was  the  most  northerly 
point  of  America  reached  by  the  expedition,  being  in  latitude 
70°  30',  a  few  miles  farther  north  than  the  Return  reef  of  captain 
Franklin.  From  cape  Bathurst  the  general  direction  of  the  coast 
was  south-east,  all  the  way  to  the  Coppermine  river,  which  they 
reached  on  the  8th  of  August,  exactly  one  month  from  the  day 
they  left  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  after  having  travers- 
ed, by  the  route  they  pursued,  nine  hundred  and  two  statute 
miles.    They  were  never  materially  obstructed  by  the  ice,  and 
when  they  were,  it  arose  from  their  being  compelled  to  keep 
close  in  shore,  along  which  sheets  are  constantly  driven  by  the 
wind,  and  where  it  remains  long  aground  ;  but  out  at  sea,  during 
the  whole  voyage,  there  appeared  nothing  to  impede  the  naviga- 
tion of  large  vessels.    Opposite  Coronation  gulf,  the  estuary  of 
Coppermine  river,  runs  an  extensive  coast,  named  Wollaston 
land,  which  it  was  supposed  might  extend  to  the  north  as  far  as 
Banks's  land,  or  unite  with  some  part  of  the  shores  of  Barrow's 
strait.     It  appears  to  us  probable,  however,  that  there  is  a  large 
archipelago  occupying  the  unexplored  space  between  Melville 
peninsula  on  the  east,  the  Georgian  islands  on  the  north,  and  the 
sfla  explored  by  the  present  expedition  on  the  west,  through 
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ty  shortly  after  landed  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  exception  of  two 
individuals  who  had  died,  one  hy  consumption,  and  the  other 
by  being  drowned  accidentally  on  the  return  from  Bear  lake. 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  outline  of  this  expedition,  though 
indeed  without  being  able  to  do  sufficient  justice,  either  to  the 
skill  and  intelligence  displayed  in  its  conduct,  or  the  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  it,  we  shall  only  detain  our  readers, 
while  we  note  down  a  few  observations  that  have  occurred  to  us 
in  perusing  the  narrative,  not  with  an  intention  of  forming  any 
particular  theory,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
some  circumstances  which  appear  to  us  particularly  deserving  of 
notice. 

Most  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  former  article,  have  been 
(•onfirmed,  we  think,  by  the  discoveries  of  captain  Franklin. 
They  render  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  establish  conclusively  the  practicability  of 
its  ultimate  accomplishment.  They  have  reduced  the  distance 
of  coast  not  actually  surveyed,  and  laid  down  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  miles.  They  have  proved  the  polar  sea  to 
be  free  from  ice,  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  indeed 
for  a  much  longer  season  than  could  have  been  supposed,  and 
far  more  than  sufficient  for  a  vessel  to  run  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
bays  of  the  Atlantic.  They  show  that  it  is  free  from  icebergs  of 
the  large  size,  which  were  so  frequently  met  with  by  captain  Par- 
ry, in  the  more  eastern  seas ;  that  it  is  thickly  inhabited  by  whales, 
at  least  for  several  months,  which,  it  is  known,  can  only  exist  in 
in  open  sea ;  that  even  where  the  shores  run  far  to  the  north,  as 
:it  cape  Bathurst,  the  ocean  beyond  remains  perfectly  clear ;  and 
that  in  fact  the  sole  obstacles  to  a  passage,  are  found  in  the  large 
masses  of  ice  which  are  collected  about  the  narrow  straits  at  its 
extremities — these  once  passed,  navigation  is  open,  and  appa- 
lently  not  dangerous.  It  is  evident  that  a  very  slight  change  in 
the  arrangements  made  for  captain  Franklin,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  reach  the  Pacific.  Had  the  Blossom  been  directed  to  win- 
ter at  Icy  cape,  instead  of  returning  to  the  south,  he  would 
without  doubt  have  reached  her,  for  the  weather  continued  per- 
fectly favourable  for  a  time  longer  than  was  necessary  for  a  voy- 
age from  cape  Beechey  to  that  cape  ;  he  saw  nothing  before  him 
to  impede  his  progress;  and  it  was  only  the  distance  from  Fort 
Franklin,  and  the  uncertainty  of  meeting  the  Blossom,  that 
obliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  We  look  upon  this  as  a  decided 
error  in  the  arrangements  of  the  British  government 

We  observe  nothing  in  this  narrative  to  confirm  our  observa- 
tions relative  to  an  easterly  current,  unless  it  is  the  fact  of  the 
much  greater  rapidity  of  captain  Franklin's  return  from  cape 
Beechey,  than  his  voyage  to  that  point,  and  that  Dr.  Richardson 
nasscd  over  a  greater  space  in  a  time  considerably  less ;  there  is 
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however  nothing  to  oppose  the  strong  arguments  we  have  ad- 
duced ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  observed  by  the 
present  expedition,  may,  and  probably  did  arise,  from  their  na- 
vigation being  confined  to  the  flats  along  shore. 

The  Esquimaux  on  this  coast  are  intelligent,  disposed  to  be 
friendly,  and,  after  a  slight  intercourse,  would  be  found  service- 
able in  assisting  and  providing  the  expeditions  along  the  coast, 
while  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  have  approached  so 
near,  as  to  be  capable  of  affording  much  aid  ;  Fort  Good  Hope  is 
only  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  Fort  Enterprise 
still  less.  Indeed  one  cannot  fail  being  struck  with  the  singular 
fact,  that,  while  the  .trading  companies  have  approached  so  near, 
they  have  so  long  left  this  coast  unexplored,  and  kept  the  world 
in  such  complete  ignorance  of  all  that  region  of  country. 

The  whole  beach  is  plentifully  supplied  with  drift  wood  for 
fuel,  and  the  erection  of  dwellings  where  necessary ;  there  are 
numerous  streams  of  fresh  water  pouring  in  all  along ;  and  in 
several  bays,  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie,  safe  harbours  may  be 
found  for  wintering,  or  refitting  the  vessels. 

These  facts,  we  think,  establish  fully  the  possibility  of  navi- 
gating successfully  the  polar  basin  ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  it  to  most  advantage.  To  do  this,  we  think,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  a  party  similar  to  that  of  captain  Franklin 
should  be  sent  out  to  Fort  Churchill,  where  they  might  carry 
directly,  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  com- 
plete equipments  and  stores,  and  arrive  in  season  to  winter  at  some 
convenient  post,  similar  to  Fort  Franklin,  perhaps  at  the  head  ol 
Chesterfield  inlet,  or  Wager  river.  From  there,  they  might  pur* 
sue  their  route  the  following  summer,  to  the  sea  opposite  Re- 
pulse bay,  and  coasting  along  the  shore  to  cape  Turnagain,  re- 
turn by  Back's  river,  making  a  journey  of  less  distance  than 
that  performed  by  Dr.  Richardson ;  or  still  more  easily  by  com- 
mencing from  Bacjt's  river,  and  proceeding  eastward,  they 
might  reach  Melville  peninsula,  cross  and  embark  in  a  vessel 
sent  out  to  meet  them,  by  the  first  of  September,  three  weeks 
earlier  than  captain  Parry  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  same 
seas.  Or  perhaps  the  whole  survey  might  be  accomplished  in  a 
single  season,  by  sending  out  a  party  with  boats  and  every  thing 
prepared,  who  should  reach  Repulse  bay  by  the  10th  of  July,, 
ten  days  later  than  tlie  ice  broke  up  there  in  1822,  and  proceed 
thence  across  the  peninsula,  which  is  not  more  tlian  two  days* 
journey ;  from  this  place  to  Coppermine  river,  is  not  so  far  as  the 
voyage  made  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  they  might  safely  calcu- 
late on  reaching  it  by  the  20th  of  August,  and,  pursuing  hi;; 
route  over  land  and  across  Bear  lake,  arrive  at  Fort  Norman,  or 
Fort  Franklin,  before  winter  set  in.  This  survey  being  made 
and  accurately  laid  down,  a  navigator  would  have  full  confidence 
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in  entering  Behring's  straits,  which  he  should  be  prepared  to  do 
by  the  middle  of  August,  when  captain  Franklin  not  only  found 
the  ice  broken  up  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  but  a  heavy  swell 
rolling  from  the  northward,  and  indicating  a  sea  unincumbered 
cither  by  islands  or  ice.  As  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  depth 
of  water,  his  vessel  should  be  one  of  small  draught,  though 
stronii;Iy  built,  (indeed  we  never  could  see  the  use  of  such  large 
vessels  and  numerous  crews  as  captain  Parry  had,)  which,  while 
it  would  have  an  advantage  over  captain  Franklin's  boats,  in  the 
comfort  and  security  it  afforded  the  men,  as  well  as  in  its  strength 
to  resist  the  dangers  of  sea  and  ice,  would  not  be  stopped  by 
narrow  and  shallow  channels ;  perhaps  the  use  of  a  steam  ves- 
sel, with  her  wheels  fixed  in  the  stern,  might  not  be  found  im- 
practicable. Two  or  three  weeks  would  probably  bring  this  ves- 
sel to  Melville  peninsula,  or  cape  Garry;  but  should  any  unfore- 
seen obstacle  arise,  she  might  winter  at  the  mouth  of  Copper- 
mine river,  being  supplied  from  the  contiguous  posts  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  company. 

The  narrative  of  the  Expedition  is  followed  by  an  Appendix, 
containing  some  very  well  written  and  highly  interesting  scien- 
tific notiocs  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  a  number  of  useful  tables  of 
observations  by  him,  captain  Franklin,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  party.  These  are  well  worthy  of  a  minute  examination ; 
we  have  room  however  here,  for  nothing  more  than  one  or  two 
incidents  which  appear  to  us  particularly  striking. 

In  the  geological  notice,  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the 
whole  country  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  divided  into  three 
portions ;  by  the  Rocky  mountains  towards  the  western  side  of 
the  continent,  and  by  a  range  seven  hundred  miles  east  of  them^ 
in  latitude  50^,  but  gradually  approaching  them  as  it  runs  north, 
until  it  terminates  towards  the  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean,  leav- 
ing the  intermediate  valley  very  narrow.  These  ridges  are  both 
primitive,  and  between  them  flows  the  Mackenzie,  through  a 
secondary  formation.  We  are  led  to  notice  this  particularly,  be- 
cause exactly  the  same  general  arrangement  is  pursued  through 
the  United  States.  The  Eastern  primitive  range,  crosses  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  spreading  to  considerable  width  in  New-England 
and  the  north  part  of  New- York,  diminishing  in  the  middle 
states,  but  again  enlarged  as  it  proceeds  southward,  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  vast  secondary  basin,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Mackenzie,  through  which  the  Mississippi  flows,  and 
which  again  in  like  manner  is  bounded  by  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains on  the  west  This  general  similarity  in  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  continent,  north  and  south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  has 
however  led  Dr.  Richardson  into  an  error,  which  it  is  well^to 
correct;  following  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bigsby,  he  supposes 
that  the  eastern  primitive  range,  after  crossing  the  St  Lawrence, 
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<' joins  with  the  Alleghanies  and  their  southern  continaations." 
This  is  a  mistake ;  the  Alleghany  mountains  consist  entirely  of 
transition  rocks ;  the  primitive  region  lies  considerably  to  the 
east,  until  it  reaches  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  then  only  joins 
the  Blue  ridge,  a  low,  and  the  most  eastern  range  of  them. 

From  a  table  of  the  duration  and  direction  of  the  winds,  kept 
at  Fort  Franklin  from  October  to  April  1825-6,  and  from  Octo- 
ber to  January,  1826-7,  it  appears  that  north-westerly  winds 
prevailed  one  third  of  the  whole  time,  and  that  next  to  them, 
south-easterly  winds  were  much  the  most  frequent  During  those 
eleven  months,  snow  fell  seventy-one  days. 

A  register  of  the  temperature  and  seasons,  made  at  the  same 
place,  presents  some  curious  phenomena.  The  mean  heat  in 
the  shade  during  the  summer  was  greater  than  would  probably 
be  supposed,  being  50^.40  ;  and  a  series  of  observations  on  solar 
radiation,  may  fix  the  additional  heat  at  mid-day  at  20^  more ; 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  spring  was  found  to  be  14^.43,  of 
autumn  22*^,  and  of  winter  16^.81  below  zero.  At  Carlton  House, 
a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  in  latitude  52^  51',  or  about 
860  miles  farther  south,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  spring 
months  was  found  to  be  29°.86.  At  Fort  Franklin,  by  the  twen- 
tieth of  October,  the  brown  ducks,  (anas  fusca,)  the  last  birds, 
had  taken  flight,  the  smaller  trees  were  nearly  frozen  through, 
the  Great  Bear  lake  began  to  freeze,  and  the  sun  was  less  than 
nine  hours  above  the  horizon.  On  the  22d  of  December,  the  day 
had  shortened  to  two  hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes ;  and  there- 
fraction  of  the  atmosphere  was  occasionally  so  great,  as  to  give 
many  objects  in  the  horizon  an  inverted  position.  On  the  17th 
of  March  it  began  first  to  thaw  ;  on  the  31st  the  willows  were 
observed  to  swell ;  on  the  17th  of  April  a  house-fly  was  seen  in 
the  open  air ;  on  the  6th  of  May  swans  arrived  ;  on  the  17th  the 
forests  were  enlivened  by  the  notes  of  singing  birds ;  and  on  the 
20th  the  streams  broke  their  icy  fetters,  and  the  days  had  become 
nineteen  hours  long.  The  intensity  of  cold  was  found  to  operate 
sensibly  on  the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  retardation  was  fixed  at 
1. 167  feet  for  every  degree  of  decrease  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter whqn  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  mean  velocity  at 
that  point,  1118.5  feet  per  second. 

The  magnetic  variation  is  very  minutely  recorded  ;  the  least 
observed,  along  the  northern  coast,  was  at  Return  reef,  where  it 
was  only  41°  20'  E.,  and  the  greatest  near  Parry's  point,  where 
it  amounted  to  56°  33'  E.  It  had  increased  15°  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie,  since  it  was  observed  there  by  Sir  A.  Macken- 
zie, in  1789,  which  is  an  average  of  25'  a  year.  Contrary  to  the 
observations  of  captains  Parry  and  Foster,  in  Prince  Regent's 
inlet,  the  needle  was  found  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  th^  Auro- 
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in  entering  Behring's  straits,  which  he  should  be  prepared  to  do 
by  the  middle  of  August,  when  captain  Franklin  not  only  found 
the  ice  broken  up  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  but  a  heavy  swell 
rolling  from  the  northward,  and  indicating  a  sea  unincumbered 
cither  by  islands  or  ice.  As  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  depth 
of  water,  his  vessel  should  be  one  of  small  draught,  though 
strons^ly  built,  (indeed  we  never  could  see  the  use  of  such  large 
vessels  and  numerous  crews  as  captain  Parry  had,)  which,  while 
it  would  have  an  advantage  over  captain  Franklin's  boats,  in  the 
comfort  and  security  it  afforded  the  men,  as  well  as  in  its  strength 
to  resist  the  dangers  of  sea  and  ice,  would  not  be  stopped  by 
narrow  and  shallow  channels ;  perhaps  the  use  of  a  steam  ves* 
sel,  with  her  wheels  fixed  in  the  stern,  might  not  be  found  im- 
practicable. Two  or  three  weeks  wojuld  probably  bring  this  ves- 
sel to  Melville  peninsula,  or  cape  Garry;  but  should  any  unfore- 
seen obstacle  arise,  she  might  winter  at  the  mouth  of  Copper- 
mine river,  being  supplied  from  the  contiguous  posts  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  company. 

The  narrative  of  the  Expedition  is  followed  by  an  Appendix, 
containing;  some  very  well  written  and  highly  interesting  scien- 
tific notioes  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  a  number  of  useful  tables  of 
observations  by  him,  captain  Franklin,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  party.  These  are  well  worthy  oif  a  minute  examination ; 
we  have  room  however  here,  for  nothing  more  than  one  or  two 
incidents  which  appear  to  us  particularly  striking. 

In  the  geological  notice.  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the 
whole  country  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  divided  into  three 
portions;  by  the  Rocky  mountains  towards  the  western  side  of 
the  continent,  and  by  a  range  seven  hundred  miles  east  of  them, 
in  latitude  50^,  but  gradually  approaching  them  as  it  runs  north, 
until  it  terminates  towards  the  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean,  leav- 
ing the  intermediate  valley  very  narrow.  These  ridges  are  both 
primitive,  and  between  them  flows  the  Mackenzie,  through  a 
secondary  formation.  We  arc  led  to  notice  this  particularly,  be- 
cause exactly  the  same  general  arrangement  is  pursued  tlirough 
the  United  States.  The  Eastern  primitive  range,  crosses  the  St 
'  Lawrence,  and  spreading  to  considerable  width  in  New-England 
and  the  north  part  of  New- York,  diminishing  in  the  middle 
states,  but  again  enlarged  as  it  proceeds  southward,  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  vast  secondary  basin,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Mackenzie,  through  which  the  Mississippi  flows,  and 
which  again  in  like  manner  is  bounded  by  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains on  the  west  This  general  similarity  in  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  continent,  north  and  south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  has 
however  led  Dr.  Richardson  into  an  error,  which  it  is  well^to 
correct;  following  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bigsby,  he  supposes 
that  the  eastern  primitive  range,  after  crossing  the  St  Lawrence, 
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<' joins  with  the  Alleghanies  and  their  southern  coDtinoations." 
This  is  a  mistake ;  the  Alleghany  mountains  consist  entirely  of 
transition  rocks ;  the  primitive  region  lies  considerably  to  the 
east,  until  it  reaches  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  then  only  joins 
the  Blue  ridge,  a  low,  and  the  most  eastern  range  of  them. 

From  a  table  of  the  duration  and  direction  of  the  winds,  kept 
at  Fort  Fpanklin  from  October  to  April  1825-6,  and  from  Octo- 
ber to  January,  1826-7,  it  appears  that  north-westerly  winds 
prevailed  one  third  of  the  whole  time,  and  that  next  to  them, 
south-easterly  winds  were  much  the  most  frequent  During  those 
eleven  months,  snow  fell  seventy-one  days. 

A  register  of  the  temperature  and  seasons,  made  at  the  same 
place,  presents  some  curious  phenomena.  The  mean  heat  in 
the  shade  during  the  summer  was  greater  than  would  probably 
be  supposed,  being  50^.40  ;  and  a  series  of  observations  on  solar 
radiation,  may  fix  the  additional  heat  at  mid-day  at  20°  more ; 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  spring  was  found  to  be  14^.43,  of 
autumn  22°,  and  of  winter  16°. 81  below  zero.  At  Carlton  House, 
a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  in  latitude  52°  51',  or  about 
860  miles  farther  south,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  spring 
months  was  found  to  be  29°.86.  At  Fort  Franklin,  by  the  twen- 
tieth of  October,  the  brown  ducks,  (anas  fusca,)  the  last  birds, 
had  taken  flight,  the  smaller  trees  were  nearly  frozen  through, 
the  Great  Bear  lake  began  to  freeze,  and  the  sun  was  less  than 
nine  hours  above  the  horizon.  On  the  22d  of  December,  the  day 
had  shortened  to  two  hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes ;  and  there- 
fraction  of  the  atmosphere  was  occasionally  so  great,  as  to  give 
many  objects  in  the  horizon  an  inverted  position.  On  the  17th 
of  March  it  began  first  to  thaw  ;  on  the  31st  the  willows  were 
observed  to  swell ;  on  the  17th  of  April  a  house-fly  was  seen  in 
the  open  air ;  on  the  6th  of  May  swans  arrived  ;  on  the  17th  the 
forests  were  enlivened  by  the  notes  of  singing  birds;  and  on  the 
20th  the  streams  broke  their  icy  fetters,  and  the  days  had  become 
nineteen  hours  long.  The  intensity  of  cold  was  found  to  operate 
sensibly  on  the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  retardation  was  fixed  at 
1.167  feet  for  every  degree  of  decrease  of  Palirenheit's  thermo- 
meter whqn  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  mean  velocity  at 
that  point,  1118.5  feet  per  second. 

The  magneUc  variation  is  very  minutely  recorded  ;  the  least 
observed,  along  the  northern  coast,  was  at  Return  reef,  where  it 
was  only  41°  20'  E.,  and  the  greatest  near  Parry's  point,  where 
it  amounted  to  56°  33'  E.  It  had  increased  15°  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie,  since  it  was  observed  there  by  Sir  A.  Macken- 
zie, in  1789,  which  is  an  average  of  25'  a  year.  Contrary  to  the 
observations  of  captains  Parry  and  Foster,  in  Prince  Regent's 
inlet,  the  needle  was  found  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  th^  Auro- 
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ra  Borealis,  especially  when  it  was  very  vivkl,  exhibiting  the 
prismatic  colours,  and  darting  rapid  streams  of  light;  but  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  at  port  Bow- 
en  was  seldom  or  never  thus  accompanied,  and  that  its  corrusca- 
tions  and  brilliancy  are  by  no  means  increased  in  a  very  high 
northern  latitude. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  valuable  scientific  observa- 
tions, made  during  this  expedition,  we  cannot  avoid  recording 
two  circumstances,  which  appear  to  possess  some  interest,  the 
result  of  a  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  some  reflections 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  So  far  as  we  can.  perceive, 
they  have  not  occurred  to  the  intelligent  travellers  themselves, 
nor  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  them  noticed,  in  any  work  of 
science  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  shallowness  of  the  ocean  around 
the  pole.  The  truth  of  this  fact,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
has  been  pretty  fully  ascertained  in  the  previous  voyages  to  the 
northern  seas.  Tlie  observations  of  captain  Franklin  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson confirm  it,  as  far  as  they  went,  and  it  is  understood  that 
captain  Hecchey  noticed  it,  to  the  same  extent  that  Cooke  and 
Kotzebue  had  done  before  him.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  this  is 
a  phenomenon,  not  confined  merely  to  the  shores  and  outlets, 
but  one  that  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  whole  polar  basin,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  it  is  evidently  deducible  from  a 
great  general  cause.  This  cause  we  take  to  be  the  spheroidal 
figure  of  our  globe;  its  increased  velocity  at  the  equator  having 
had  a  greater  influence  on  the  fluid  than  the  solid  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  having  thus  deprived  those  regions  of  their  proportion 
of  water,  and  accumulated  it  upon  the  equatorial  diameter;  and 
in  consequence,  the  polar  regions,  in  very  high  latitudes,  will 
probably  be  found,  at  all  times,  in  some  degree  unfavourable  to 
navigation. 

The  other  observation  which  has  occurred  to  us,  is  one  con- 
nected with  the  astronomical  situation  of  the  planet  we  inhabit 
A  very  extraordinary  fact  will  be  observed,  in  referring  to  a  geo- 
graphical view  of  the  earth — that  the  discoveries  of  navigators 
have  reached  to  latitudes  so  much  higher  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  southern  regions,  while  in  both  they  have  been  only  bound- 
•ed  by  the  same  perpetual  obstructions  of  polar  ice.  Thus  in  the 
former,  they  have  extended  to  83°  N. ,  while  in  the  latter  they  have 
been  limited  by  about  72°  S.,  leaving  a  difference  between  them 
of  eleven  degrees,  or  nearly  eight  hundred  miles;  within  the  arctic 
zone,  extensive  countries  have  been  explored,  but  beyond  the 
antarctic  circle  lies  a  vast  and  unknown  space.  The  cause  of  this  if 
unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  astronomical  fact,  that  in  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  its  northern  surface 
is  turned  towards  him  during  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  days, 
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out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five;  for  the  sun  enters  Aries  on 
the  20th  of  March,  and  Libra,  not  until  the  22d  of  September. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  northern  regions  enjoy  the  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  heat,  eight  days  in  every  year,  longer  than 
those  south  of  the  equator.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
this  is  accounted  for  in  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  that  its  effect  is  to  render  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  globe, 
warmer  and  more  habitable  than  the  same  southern  parallels. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  draw  hasty  inferences  with  regard  to 
the  designs  of  Providence,  from  partial  and  limited  facts,  but 
when  we  observe  the  much  larger  portion  of  the  terrestrial  sur- 
face, included  within  the  northern  hemisphere,  this  difference  of 
warmth  cannot  but  seem  to  be  a  provision,  in  favour  of  that  part  of 
the  globe  which  is  destined  for  the  habitation  of  mankind,  and  on 
which  fertility  is  in  consequence  more  widely  diffused  ;  while 
over  those  latitudes  where  earth  is  wanting,  heat  is  less  necessa- 
ry, and  a  broad  ocean  is  left  open  to  answer  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  as  the  means  of  communication  between  the  va- 
rious collections  of  the  human  race.  Had  this  channel  been  clos- 
ed to  the  south,  as  to  the  north,  by  the  extension  of  the  continent 
to  the  ices  which  surrounded  the  poles,  how  changed  would  have 
been  the  situation  of  men!  how  different  the  intercourse  which 
now  exists,  and  which  is  destined  so  much  more  widely  to  spread 
from  east  to  west !  how  barren  and  deserted  those  regions  of  in- 
hospitable land,  that  must  have  occupied  the  scene  of  active  navi- 
gation and  profitable  enterprise ! 

It  is  thus  in  all  the  investigations  of  science,  that  we  are  able 
to  trace,  not  merely  in  the  vast  theories  resulting  from  long  ob- 
servation and  study,  but  in  the  accidental  development  of  facts 
apparently  trifling,  the  hand  of  infinite  wisdom  ;  to  learn,  indeed, 
that  all  chance  is  direction  which  we  cannot  see;  to  feel  that  we 
are  deriving  benefits,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  from  causes  that 
are  yet  unknown  ;  to  perceive  that  discoveries,  which  we  hail  with 
rapture,  are  only  some  further  views  of  the  great  provisions  upon 
which  the  mighty  systems  of  the  universe  have  been  conducted 
from  all  previous  creation  ;  to  expect  in  this  and  future  states  of 
being,  knowledge  still  more  various  and  extended,  powers  of  ac- 
quisition and  perception  still  more  vast,  and  sources  of  pleasure 
still  more  unalloyed;  and  to  indulge  not  merely  from  enthusiasm, 
but  from  the  full  conviction  of  reason,  those  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  devotion  which  are  apt,  so  often,  to  spring  uncalled  for  from 
ihe  heart. 
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Sachsen- Weimar- Eisenach f  durch  Nord-*^merikaj  in  den 
Jahren  1825  und  1826.  Herausgegebcn  von  Heinrich  Lu- 
den.  Weimar^  1S28.  Travels  of  his  Highness  Bernard^ 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weirnar- Eisenach^  through  North-^mericaj 
in  the  years  1825  and  1826.  Edited  by  Henry  Luclen.  Wei- 
mar, 182S.  2  vols.  Royal  Octavo,  bound  in  one,  xxxii,  317  & 
323  pp.  With  16  Vignettes,  4  Copperplate  Engravings,  and  2 
Maps. 

The  celebrated  Zimmerman,  whose  charming  book  upon  So- 
litude has  never  yet,  we  believe,  prevented  a  young  lady  from 
going  to  a  ball,  nor  a  gentleman  to  a  dinner  party,  wrote  also  a 
treatise  upon  national  pride,  in  which  he  proves  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner  that  this  weakness  is  common  to  all  the  nations 
that  exist,  or  ever  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  One  alone 
he  excepts  from  this  general  condemnation  ;  a  singular  association 
of  men,  differing  in  this  respect  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  who,  do  you  suppose,  gentle  reader,  is  this  favoured  peo- 
ple ?  Why,  no  other  than  the  author's  own  dear  countrymen, 
the  Swiss,  whom  he  thinks  to  exculpate  from  the  charge  of  being 
proud,  by  proudly  asserting  their  solitary  exemption  from  this 
common  failing  of  our  nature.  He  could  not  more  effectually 
have  proved  the  truth  of  his  general  proposition. 

We  arc  apt  to  suspect  that  all  mankind  are  Swiss  in  this  par- 
ticular, if  we  judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which  nations  seem 
disposed  to  ^im  this  charge  upon  their  neighbours,  and  to  repel  it 
from  themselves.  At  most,  when  we  affect  to  be  very  candid,  we 
may  admit  that  we  are  proud  ;  (and  who  is  not,  that  has  a  pro- 
per feeling  of  attachment  to  his  country  ?)  but  we  call  vanity 
the  same  feeling  in  our  fellow  men,  and  we  exult  in  the  vast 
difference  that  there  is  between  our  own  dignified  pride,  and  the 
foolish  vanity  of  others.  While  the  Englishman  boasts  of  his 
glorious  roast  beef,*  he  smiles  at  other  not  less  childish  vanities 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  while  the  fact  is,  that  these  follies  are 
pretty  much  equalized  throughout  the  world.  But  nobody  likes 
to  acknowledge  this  truth  as  applied  to  themselves,  and  this  is 
so  true,  that  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  Zimmerman,  we  cannot,  as 
Americans,  resist  this  opportunity  of  boasting,  that  however,  in 
other  matters,  we  may  be  justly  taxed  with  national  vanity,  or 
pride,  we  have  not,  at  least,  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  up  our 
culinary  preparations  to  the  admiration  of  the  universe.  The 
English  have  their  roast  beef  and  their  plum-pudding,  the 
French  their /;^/^  de  Perigord,  the  Scotch  their  haggis^  and  the 

*  The  giorimu  roast  beef  of  England.— Hall's  Travels  to  Chill  and  Peru. 
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Germans  their  sour  croui ;  but  we,  alas !  have  no  dish  by 
means  of  which  we  may  assert  our  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  this,  it  must  he  owned,  that  we  have  very  mqch  de- 
generated from  the  dignity  of  our  British  ancestors. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  not  escaped,  any 
more  than  other  nations,  the  charge  of  national  vanity.  Amongst 
other  things,  it  is  said  that  we  are  most  feelingly  alive  to  what 
is  told  of  us,  and  of  our  manners  and  customs,  by  travellers  from 
other  countries.  But  those  who  tax  us  in  this  manner,  and  we 
believe  they  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  look  at  home.  They  should  remember  the 
terrible  outcry  that  was  made  in  all  the  British  Journals,  when 
a  certain  General  Pillet  published  a  picture  of  that  nation,  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  by  no  means  a  flattering  one,  and  we  will  go  so 
far  as  to  admit  was  a  shocking  caricature ;  but  not  more  so,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  than  the  descriptions  which  English  writers 
make  of  other  countries,  and  particularly  of  our  own.  There  has 
always  been  some  nation  towards  whom  the  English  have  felt, 
or  affected  to  feel,  a  particular  dislike,  and  who  were  made  the 
objects  of  their  constant  satire.  Under  Elizabeth,  it  was  the 
Spaniards  ;  under  Cromwell,  the  Dutch ;  afterwards,  and  for  a 
long  time,  the  French  ;  but  now  they  have  made  a  truce  with 
their  European  neighbours,  and  the  full  vial  of  their  gall  is  pour- 
ed on  their  American  descendants.  There  seems  to  be  a  fixed 
design  in  their  travellers  and  journalists,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  revile  this  nation,  and  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  It  is  but  lately,  that  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  British 
periodical,  held  in  just  estimation  for  the  skill  and  talent  with 
which  it  is  conducted,  warned  a  distinguished  traveller,  who,  it 
is  understood,  intends  on  his  return  to  England,  to  publish  an 
account  of  his  journeyings  through  this  country,  to  take  care 
lest  he  should  be  influenced  by  the  attentions  which  he  received 
from  our  citizens,  to  paint  every  thing  that  he  had  seen  en  cou- 
leur  de  rose.  Can  we  see  these  things  without  some  degree  of 
feeling?  Is  this  not  an  indirect  threat  held  out  to  the  gentleman 
to  whom  we  alluded,  in  case  he  should  be  disposed  to  speak  fa- 
vourably of  us  ?  Is  it  not  as  much  as  telling  him  that  a  book  on 
America  which  should  not  be  strongly  spiced  with  calumny  and 
scandal,  would  not  gratify  the  taste  of  a  British  public  ?  Why 
is  this  cry  of  Tally-ho  raised  against  us  ?  Why  arc  travellers 
thus  spurred  and  excited  by  the  most  prominent  Journals  of 
Great  Britain,  to  slander  the  American  nation  ?  and  why  is  our 
kind  treatment  of  an  individual  made  a  subject  of  alarm,  lest  he 
should  not  furnish  his  expected  quota  of  abuse  ?  This  is  as  un- 
manly as  it  is  unjust,  and  the  consequence  of  it  must  necessarily 
be,  that  whoever  shall  after  this  attempt  to  write  about  this  coun- 
try, will,  unless  he  possess  am  extraordinary  degree  of  fortitude, 
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do  it  under  the  influence  oi  fear  ;  for  the  Quarterly  Review  is  a 
poxoery  which  an  author  in  England  can  seldom  resist  with  im- 
punity. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  Quarterly  Review  at  Weimar,  and  the 
writer  of  the  work  before  us  being  the  son  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  country,  has  had  no  fear  before  his  eyes  but  that  of  God  and 
the  impartial  world.  Therefore  we  have  a  book  in  which  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  hold  us  up  to  hatred  or  to  ridicule.  The  author 
writes  as  he  feels  ;  he  relates  or  describes  all  that  attracted  his 
observation,  at  every  stage  of  his  long  journey  through  these 
states  ;  he  makes  no  general  reflections,  no  invidious  compari- 
sons between  this  and  other  countries  ;  he  states  facts,  as  they 
appeared  to  .him,  and  leaves  the  world  to  decide  upon  their  re- 
sults. When  he  is  pleased,  he  frankly  avows  it,  and  when  he  is 
not,  he  politely  abstains  from  too  strong  an  expression  of  his 
feelings.  We  could  not  expect  less  from  a  man  so  elevated  by 
his  rank  in  life,  as  to  be  far  above  the  views  and  motives  by 
which  ordinary  writers  are  too  often  influenced,  who  are  always 
ready  to  flatter  their  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
who  think  their  own  opinions  of  more  importance  to  the  world, 
than  the  simple  facts  which  they  are  expected  to  relate. 

Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  Eisenach,  the  author  of  these 
travels,  is  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  Augustus,  the  reign- 
ing Grand  Duke  of  that  small  but  interesting  German  Princi- 
pality. He  is  connected  by  marriage  with  some  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1816,  he  was  married  to 
Ida,  sister  to  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Meinungen,  by  whom 
he  has  five  children.  A  sister  of  that  Princess  is  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. His  own  sister  is  married  to  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
and  his  elder  brother,  presumptive  heir  to  his  father's  Ducal 
Crown,  has  taken  to  wife  Maria  Pawlowna,  sister  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Russia.  With  all  these  brilliant  alliances,  however, 
our  author  has  been  obliged,  like  many  other  younger  brothers 
of  princely  families,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  foreign  service.  He 
served  at  first  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  distinguished 
himself  so  much  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  that  he  obtained  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  on  the  field  of  Wagram.  He  is  now 
in  the  service  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  A  strong  thirst 
after  knowledge,  induced  him  to  obtain  a  furlough  from  his 
sovereign,  during  which  he  paid  a  visit  to  these  United  States. 

The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
a  small,  but  highly  interesting  Principality.  It  is  called  the 
Athens,  and  was  once  the  literary  capital  of  Grermany,  when  it 
could  boast  of  having  on  its  exinious  territory  such  a  constellation 
of  men  of  genius  as  never  were  before  collected  in  one  spot  There 
lived  and  eommuoed  together^  Goethe^  Wieland,  Schiller,  Her- 
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der,  Fichte,  Afusaeus,  for  some  time  Kotzebiie,  Salzmann,  and  se- 
veral others  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  a^.  They  are  all^  or  near- 
ly ally  dead.  Goethe,  however,  still  survives,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  alone  sustains  the  high  reputation  of  the  court  at  which 
he  resides,  to  which  travellers  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  Kuro- 
pean  continent.  By  the  protection  which  he  thus  granted  to  the 
muses,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  has  acquired  an  im* 
mortal  fame  ;  his  name  will  be  for  ever  joined  to  that  of  the  illus- 
trious men,  whom  he  had  the  wisdom  thus  to  gather  round  his 
throne,  while  the  names  of  other  more  powerful  princes  will  be 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  sovereigns  who  have  left  nothing  behind 
them  for  which  to  be  remembered  by  posterity. 

In  fact  the  territory  of  Saxe  Weimar  is  one  of  the  smallest 
principalities  in  Europe.     It  consists  of  the  Dutchy  of  Weimar 

f  roper,  situate  in  the  province  of  Thuringia,  in  Upper  Suxony. 
t  is  forty-eight  miles  in  length  by  twenty-four  in  breadth  ;  but 
within  its  limits  is  the  celebrated  University  of  Jena,  which  attests 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  country. 
To  this  principality  is  added  a  part  of  the  old  territory  of  Alten- 
burg,  the  town  of  Ilmenau,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Hennebcrg,  and 
the  town  of  Eisenbach,  from  which  the  family  derive  part  of  their 
title.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  or  what  additions  have  been 
made  to  these  dominions  among  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
Germany  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  We  have  describ- 
ed them  as  they  were  before  the  period  of  the  French  revolution. 
We  believe  that  if  any  alteration  has  taken  place  since,  it  cannot 
have  been  very  considerable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  father's  dominions,  our  au- 
thor is  still  the  son  of  one  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Europe, 
crossing  the  wide  ocean  in  search  of  knowledge.  Not  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  it  would  have  been  considered  an  act  of  mad- 
ness, and  it  is  believed  that  at  that  time  the  mere  attempt  would 
have  been  punished,  at  least  by  confmement  in  a  fortress,  if  not  by 
something  more  severe.  We  know  how  the  great  Frederick  was 
treated  by  his  father,  for  having  formed  a  similar  project.  He 
was  very  fortunate  to  escape  with  his  life.  At  the  present  time, 
princes  are  more  humanized;  they  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
unsociable  disposition,  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  astonished, 
if  after  the  lapse  of  another  half  century,  or  perhaps  sooner,  the 
United  States  should  be  visited  by  kings  and  emperors  them- 
selves, actuated  by  the  mere  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by 
means  of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  better  the  condition  oi 
their  subjects,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  their  dominions,  l^hus 
Peter  the  Great  acquired  io  England  and  Holland,  that  know- 
ledge by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  die  present  greatnifits  of 
his  empire.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  less  a  despot;  for  thai  is 
a  fault  which  no  travelling  can  correct ;  but,  at  least,  he  learned 
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how  to  apply  his  despotism  to  useful  purposes,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  country. 

We  must  do  our  exalted  and  sensible  traveller  the  justice  to 
say,  that  while  he  remained  among  us,  he  made  no  display  of 
his  princely  rank,  and  that  his  manners  were  only  those  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman.  There  was  no  affectation  of  condescension  on 
his  part ;  he  mixed  among  us  as  one  of  ourselves ;  without  ob- 
truding or  concealing  his  station  in  European  Society.  He  would 
never  lead  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  courts  and  princes 
among  whom  he  had  lived,  nor  would  he  avoid  it  when  intro- 
duced by  others.  His  deportment  was  free,  sociable,  and  unre- 
strained; he  answered  in  the  same  manner  whether  you  address- 
ed him  by  his  title  or  whether  you  did  not,  neither  claiming  nor 
rejecting  the  distinction  withheld  or  offered;  he  appears  to  have 
come  to  this  country  with  a  strong  desire  to  please,  and  adisposi* 
tion  to  be  pleased,  and  in  the  former  of  these  objects  we  would 
say,  he  completely  succeeded. 

The  author  whom  we  have  thus  described,  informs  us  in  a 
short  preface,  that  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  felt  a  great  desire  to 
visit  America,  which  had  increased  with  his  years.  "The  more,*' 
says  he,  "  I  learned  to  know  the  old  world,  the  more  anxious  I 
was  to  see  the  new.^^  His  wish  was  at  last  gratified.  The  king 
of  the  Netherlands  not  only  granted  him  the  requisite  leave  of 
absence,  but  provided  a  ship  of  war  for  his  passage  to  England, 
and  from  thence  to  the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  on  board 
the  Corvette  Pallas,  commanded  by  Captain  Ryk,  an  officer  in 
the  Dutch  navy. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  months  in  England,  he  embarked 
at  Falmouth  for  Boston,  where  he  landed  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1825.  He  spent  eleven  months  in  this  country,  during  which  he 
visited  almost  every  part  of  our  Union,  and  also  the  two  Cana- 
das,  to  which  he  first  went  from  Boston,  through  Albany  and  the 
western  parts  of  New-York  state,  thence  through  Saratoga, 
he  proceeded  to  the  city  of  New-York,  and  further  southward 
as  far  as  Columbia  in  South  Can>lina,  where  ends  his  first  volume. 
Thence  he  visited  Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta,  West  Flori- 
da and  Louisiana;  from  New-Orleans  he  ascended  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg,  stopping  at  every  place  of  note. 
From  Pittsburgh  he  came  again  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence 
through  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  to  New-York,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  journey,  he  left  nothing  unseen  that 
was  in  the  least  worthy  of  attention.  He  visited  our  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  manufactories  of  arms,  our  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion, civil  and  military,  our  natural  curiosities  and  works  of  art, 
all  which  he  describes  with  sufficient  accuracy.  He  visited  also, 
:ill  the  remarkable  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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such  as  the  settlements  of  the  Shakers  at  New-Lebtnoo,  and  the 
Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  Mr.  Owen's  at  New-Harmony,  and  Mr. 
Rapp's  at  Economy,  of  which  he  [rives  very  detailed  accounts. 
The  state  of  society  in  general,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
this  country,  he  commonly  exemplifies  by  relating  what  he  saw 
and  what  he  heard,  seldom  indulging  in  general  inferences ;  of 
our  form  of  government,  constitutions  and  laws,  he  says  nothing, 
except  what  comes  absolutely  in  his  way,  and  never  allows  him- 
self any  reflection  on  subjects  connected  with  politics.  He  recol- 
lected, no  doubt,  that  he  was  a  Royalist  by  trade,  and  as  he  could 
not  touch  on  these  subjects,  without  giving  offence  on  one  side  of 
the  water  or  the  other,  he  very  prudently  avoided  them.  Thus, 
he  remarked,  at  Washington,  that  there  were  no  sentinels  at  the 
President's  door;  but  he  contents  himself  with  stating  the  naked 
fact,  without  accompanying  it  with  any  reflection  of  his  own. 

The  work  before  us,  is,  indeed,  entirely  made  up  of  the  notes 
which  the  author  took  from  day  to  day  of  what  appeared  to  him 
remarkable,  as  he  travelled  through  this  country.  Those  notes 
were  preserved,  as  he  tells  us,  merely  to  refresh  his  memory, 
and  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  answer  the  questions  of 
his  family  and  friends.  Therefore  they  were  without  the  least 
kind  of  pretension,  or  art  of  authorship.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  communicated  them  to  some  persons  whom  he  had  not 
originally  contemplated,  and  the  usual  result  followed,  of  his  be- 
ing solicited  by  his  friends  to  publish  them.  For  that  purpose  he 
put  the  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Privy  Counsellor  Henry 
Luden ;  the  editor  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  page.  He  gave 
him  full  power  to  correct  the  style  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work 
as  he  should  think  proper,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  public  eye ; 
but  Mr.  Luden,  of  course,  thought  that  his  prince's  style  could 
not  be  improved,  and  would  not  even  alter  the  orthoirraphy  of  the 
word  Deutsch  to  Teutschj  which  he  thought  the  best  mode  of 
spelling  it ;  all  that  he  professes  to  have  done,  is  to  have  divid- 
ed the  book  into  chapters,  and  struck  out  some  passages,  inter- 
esting only  to  the  author  and  his  family ;  io  that  we  have  these 
travels  in  the  style  and  language  of  the  author  himself,  which  is 
simple  and  unpretending,  yet  by  no  means  devoid  of  elegance. 
We  shall,  by  and  by,  give  some  extracts  by  way  of  example,  as 
far  as  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  translation. 

This  book,  therefore,  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  relating  oc- 
currences day  by  day  as  they  happened.  The  first  three  chapters 
consist  of  the  Duke's  voyage  from  HoUandto  England,  and  from 
England  to  this  country,  which  we  do  not  think  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  us  to  dwell  at  all  upon  their  contents.  We  are  bound, 
however,  to  notice  what  the  author  says  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  third  chapter,  as  it  shows  the  spirit  in  which  he  paid  us  this 
friendly  visit.    *^  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  first 
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set  my  foot  in  America,  (at  the  long  wharf  at  Boslon)  on  a  large 
piece  of  granite!  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  felt  at  that 
instant.  Until  then,  only  two  moments  of  my  life  had  left  a  de- 
lightful remembrance  behind;  the  first,  when  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, I  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Wagram ;  the  second,  when  my  son  William  was  born. 
My  landing  in  America,  in  that  country,  which,  from  my  early- 
youth  had  been  the  object  of  my  warmest  wishes,  will  be  to  me, 
as  long  as  I  live,  a  most  pleasing  subject  of  recollection.^' 

Independently  of  the  high  compliment  which  it  pays  to  our 
country,  this  is  certainly  a  beautiful  effusion,  in  point  of  lan- 
guage. It  brings  forcibly  to  our  mind  the  remembrance  of  *^  the 
three  holidays  allowed  by  nature  to  a  mother,"  so  feelingly 
described  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  elegant  imitation  of  Kotze- 
buc\s  Spaniards  in  Peru,  and  not  less  so  in  the  original  drama, 
which  our  author,  perhaps,  had  in  his  view,  when  he -penned 
this  passage.  It  is  certain  that  he  came  to  America  with  enthu- 
siastic feelings,  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  that  he 
should  see,  and  anticipating  nothing  but  subjects  of  admiration 
and  pleasure.  Whether  these  are  the  feelings  with  which  we 
should  wish  every  foreigner  to  visit  our  country,  appears  to  us 
very  doubtful,  as  such  overwrought  expectations  are  seldom  or 
rather  never  realized  in  this  sublunary  world,  whatever  may  be 
the  object  of  our  desires.  Disappointment  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  the  pursuit  of  a  beau  ideal.  If  our  author^  however, 
has  been  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  (as  we  must  suppose  he  has 
been,  at  least  in  some  particulars,)  he  has  had  the  kindness  not 
to  tell  it ;  and,  although  there  is  not  much  warmth  of  colouring 
in  his  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  here,  his  good  feelings  to- 
wards us  occasionally  break  out  in  some  flattering  expression, 
and  the  whole  of  the  work  breathes  a  friendly  spirit,  which  we 
cordially  reciprocate. 

On  his  arrival  in  our  Eastern  metropolis,  he  takes  his  lodg- 
ings at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  and  he  thus  describes  the 
first  dinner  he  ate  in  this  country.  <*I  was  seated  in  the  place 
of  honour,  next  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  was  a  Colo- 
nel of  Volunteers  during  the  late  war,  and  has  preserved  his 
title.  I  found  him  a  well  bred  man,  and  I  cannot  suflSciently 
praise  the  politeness  of  the  guests,  with  several  of  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted.  The  dinner  was  extremely  well  prepared," 
&c.  How  different  this  language  from  that  of  another  descrip- 
tion of  travellers,  who  would  not  have  missed  the  opportunity 
of  turning  the  Boniface  Colonel  into  ridicule,  and  wondering 
how  an  innkeeper  should  have  dared  to  sit  at  table  in  the  com- 
pany o(  penile  men!  We  cannot  say  that  the  Prince  shows  him- 
self equally  pleased  with  every  thing  that  he  sees,  and  every 
person  that  he  meets  in  the  course  of  his  travels ;  that  would 
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be,  indeed,  expecting  too  much  ;  but,  in  the  two  large  volumes 
which  he  has  published,  we  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no- 
thing that  betrays  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  this  country 
or  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  numerous  places  which  the  Duke  visited  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  through  the  United  States,  Baltimore  is  among  those 
which  seem  to  have  left  the  most  pleasing  impressions  upon  his 
mind.  He  calls  it  ^^  the  friendly  Baltimore."  Every  thing  that 
he  sees  there,  he  describes  con  amore :  he  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  elegance  of  the  buildings,  and  the  people's  taste  for  mu- 
sic. At  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  he  was  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  hear  a  mass  of  Cimarosa  very  well  performed.  Of  the 
society  of  the  place,  he  gives  a  most  flattering  description.  *^  It 
is,"  says  he,  <<  uncommonly  agreeable  At  dinner  parties,  every 
thing  is  free  and  unconstrained,  and  the  conversation  is  both 
lively  and  instructive  ;  at  the  evening  parties,  we  hear  excellent 
music ;  the  ladies,  some  of  whom  are  very  beautiful,  are  in  the 
liabit  of  singing,  and  sing  extremely  well."  Of  such  general 
conclusions  he  is  exceedingly  sparing;  whenever,  therefore, 
they  are  met  with  in  this  book,  they  must  be  considered  as  the 
fixpression  of  more  than  ordinary  feeling. 

The  Prince  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  well  pleased  with 
what  he  saw  on  the  road  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
<<The  land,"  says  he,  ^^is  hilly,  sandy,  thinly  peopled;  the 
fields  produce  only  tobacco  and  Indian  corn.  Not  a  single  decent 
village,  but  a  tiresome  uniformity  appears  every  where."  He 
was  much  surprised  by  the  diflerence  between  the  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  of  the  northern  states.  <<Thc 
dwellings  are  much  smaller  and  worse  constructed  than  the  worst 
log-houses  in  the  state  of  New- York.  Most  of  those  small  cabins 
have  black  tenants,  many  of  whom  make  but  a  very  ragged  ap- 
pearance. The  country,  however,  is  handsome;  and  there  are 
fine  views  of  the  river  Potomac," 

He  had  conceived  a  great  idea  of  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
States;  but  found  it  much  below  his  expectations.  ^^Thecapi- 
tol  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  should  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city; 
but  till  now,  it  is  only  surrounded  by  inelegant  houses  and  fields, 
in  which  some  small  dwellings  are  scatters."  He  rode  through 
the  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  at  last  came  to  houses,  but  stand- 
ing at  such  distances  from  each  other,  that  this  part  of  the  town 
resembles  <<  a  newly  established  watering  place."  The  plan  of 
the  city  is  colosral,  and  calculated  for  a  nullion  of  inhabitants, 
whereas  it  contains  only  13,000.  As  the  capital  of  the  country, 
it  is  too  near  the  sea.  This  disadvantage  was  felt  in  the  last  war, 
when  the  enemy  took  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main.  It  had  been 
wisely  proposed  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Wheeling, 
on  the  Ohio,  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia ;  but  it  is  said  that 
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ciilar,  \vc  entertained  ourselves  a  good  while  on  the  subject  of  Faust,  alternate' 
\y  reciting  our  favourite  passages. 

"  The  first  toast  that  was  given,  was  of  course  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  Excellency  stood  up,  and  in  a  short  speech  returned  his 
iiearty  thanks.  When  my  health  was  drunk,  I  stood  up  likewise,  made  an  apo- 
\o^  in  English,  for  not  venturing  to  express  my  feelings  in  that  language,  and 
begged  permission  to  do  it  in  tlie  French,  with  which  I  was  more  finmiliar.  Then 
I  spoke  a  few  words  from  the  fulness  of  my  heart.  I  expressed  the  cordial  sa- 
tisfaction that  I  felt,  in  witnessing  the  noble  and  cheering  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try. I  wished  the  society  success,  for  the  patriotic  feeling  with  which  they  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  particularly  of  that  excellent  man^ 
who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  this  great  Commonwealth,  which  feeling  was  to 
tiic  country  a  pledge  of  future  success.  I  told  them  how  happy  I  was,  that  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  very  moment  of  this  celebration.  I 
thanked  them  with  emotion  for  the  friendly  reception  they  had  g^ven  roe,  and 
'lid  not  conceal  the  impressions  which  the  doings  of  this  day  had  made  upon 
me.  The  remembrance  of  this  festival,  said  I,  which  receives  additional  honotur 
atid  solemnity  from  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  g^reat  nation^ 
shall  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory ;  and  I  hope  that  when  I  return  to  the 
old  hemisphere,  I  shall  leave  friends  behind  me  in  the  new.  I  concluded  with 
wishing  them  health  and  happiness,  and  it  seemed  tliat  my  simple  address  wa^ 
received  with  friendly  feelings. 

"  The  President  withdrew  at  about  eight  o'clock,  I  remained  until  near  ten. 
Among  the  volunicerSf  as  they  arc  callec^  the  following  toast  was  given  :  Wei- 
mar, the  dwelling  ])lacc  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  I  stood  up»  and  said  that  I 
(ould  only  reply  to  that  toast  by  modest  silence ;  for  a  Weimarian  should  only 
unswer  it  by  a  speech  full  of  learning ;  and,  alas !  1  could  not  flatter  myself  with 
being  able  so  to  do.  1  had  left  the  paternal  house  when  very  young,  and,  from  a 
r.hild,  had  been  in  the  military  service ;  the  sciences  had  never  entered  my  door 
— therefore,  1  should,  by  way  of  answer,  content  myself  with  offering  the  fol- 
lowing toast :  *  Pennsylvania,  tlie  asylum  of  the  unfortunate  Germans !'  This 
health  w.'xs  di'unk  with  great  jubilation.  The  octogenarian  Judg^  Peters,  sane 
with  a  pretty  steady  voice,  a  song  which  he  liad  himself  composed  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  the  greatest  hilarity  prevailed  among  the  company. 

**  The  Society  have  caused  their  statutes  to  be  written  in  a  beautiful  hand,  on 
parchment  leaves,  in  a  book  elegantly  bound.  Tliis  book  was  handed  to  the 
President  and  myself,  for  our  signatures.  We  subscribed  our  names  to  it,  and 
by  that  means  have  become  honorary  members  of  this  estimable  association. 

'  «  During  this  dinner,  I  thought  of  anotlier  feast  of  Brothers,  celebrated  on 
the  same  day,  in  another  henusphere.  Perhaps,  thought  I,  they  remember 
me,  at  this  moment,  while  drinking  '  to  our  Brethren,  wherever  dispersed  on 
the  face  of  the  eai'th  !'  " 

The  feast  that  our  author  here  speaks  of,  was  probably  a 
]\Iasonic  festival.  We  observe,  that,  throughout  this  work,  he 
is  fond  of  using  expressions  in  a  manner  appropriated  to  the 
cr({ft,  such  as  ^'  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe,"  and  other 
similar  modes  of  speech.  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  mistaken. 
We  give  this  only  as  a  supposition.  We  would  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass him,  if  he  should  be  disposed  to  travel  into  Spain,  or 
again  to  visit  New-York,  before  the  ghost  of  Morgan  is  laid. 

The  Duke's  opinion  of  our  American  Germans,  that  is  to  say^ 
of  the  descendants  of  those  hardy  sons  of  Germany  who  mi- 
grated to  this  country  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  same,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ; 
and  his  journal  very  naturally  describes  the  impressions  which 
Mipv  successively  made  upon  him.    At  Philadelphia,  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  German  Charitable  Society,  wishing  to  give  in  his 
person  a  mark  of  filial  respect  to  the  country  oi  their  ancestors, 
invited  him  to  a  public  entertainment.  The  dinner,  he  says,  was 
splendidj  and  the  company  consisted  of  about  seventy  persons. 
The  repast  was  enlivened  with  music,  and  numerous  toasts  were 
drunk  to  the  prosperity  of  Germans,  and  of  Germany,  among 
which  the  classic  land  of  Weimar  was  not  forgotten.  From  the 
account,  nevertheless,  which  he  gives  of  this  meeting,  it  seems 
that  he  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  expectations  he  had 
formed  of  it  The  Germans  with  whom  he  found  himself  as- 
sociated, had  either  entirely  lost  the  language  of  their  forefa- 
thers, or  spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  uncouth  to  a  German  ear.  The 
musicians  too,  alas !  could  play  but  two  German  tunes,  and  those 
were  none  of  the  elegant  compositions  of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  nor 
were  they,  indeed,  in  very  good  taste.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  they  had  not  been  selected  by  the  company  ;  the  perform- 
ers, as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  were  led  to  play,  ad  iibitum^ 
what  they  pleased,  during  the  intervals  between  the  toasts ;  and 
being,  perhaps,  animated  with  liquor,  they  indulged  in  their 
own  favourite  pieces.  We  regret  that  the  Editor  did  not  omit 
this  trifling  circumstance,  which  the  Duke  had  recorded  for  him- 
self, and  not  for  the  public.  He  must  have  been  well  convinced, 
that  the  German  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  however  they  may 
have  failed  of  their  intention,  did  all  they  could  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  to  their  exalted  guest 

At  Reading,  however,  he  found  the  German  language  spoken 
in  much  greater  purity,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
there  of  a  good  German  school,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Muh- 
lenberg. But  the  first  impressions  that  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans made  upon  him,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  the  most  fa- 
vourable kind.  For  he  describes  them  as  being,  after  the  Irish, 
the  rudest,  (by  which  he  means  rough  and  uncivilized)  set  of  emi- 
grants that  came  to  this  country.  He  complains  with  justice  of 
one  of  his  own  countrymen,  lately  arrived  in  America,  whom  he' 
calls  a  young  doctor,  though  we  are  informed  he  is  a  shoemaker, 
wliose  affectation  of  republicanism,  he  says,  disgusted  him  ex- 
ceedingly. This  fellow,  a  disgrace  to  whatever  nation  he  may 
belong,  (and  none,  we  are  sure,  will  claim  him)  was  by  no 
means  a  fit  specimen  of  the  German  population  of  this  country. 
Our  author  was  still  more  disgusted  afterwards,  with  the  Germans 
whom  he  found  in  Louisiana.  *<  They  are,"  says  he,  "  a  lazy  set 
of  people,  even  below  the  Irish."  But  we  are  pleased  to  find  that 
by  this  time,  he  had  formed  a  more  correct  idea  of  those  of  the 
middle  states  ;  for  he  adds  *Uhat  those  lazy  Germans  are  very 
ditfercnt  from  their  countrymen  in  Pennsylvania,  who  are  gene- 
rally esteemed  for  their  moral  and  industrious  character,  and  are 
deserving  of  that  esteem."    From  these  apparent  fluctuations  ol 
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opinion,  we  infer,  that  the  notes  of  a  traveller,  taken  down  from 
day  to  day  as  the  impressions  arise,  and  before  observations  are 
suflficiently  matured,  should  undergo  a  careful  revision,  before 
they  are  committed  to  the  press,  and  we  could  have  wished  the 
learned  editor  of  this  work  had  not  yielded  so  much  to  what  we 
consider  on  his  part  a  mistaken  delicacy. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  other  scenes.  The  Duke's  visit  to 
Mr.  Owen's  settlement  at  New- Harmony,  in  the  state  of  India- 
na, and  to  that  of  Mr.  Rapp  at  Economy,  near  Pittsburg,  in 
Pennsylvania,  have  appeared  to  us  deserving  of  particular  atten- 
tion; but  they  arc  long,  especially  the  former,  and  cannot  be  given 
here  at  large ;  we  must  therefore  abridge  them  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  try  to  give  some  idea  of  their  results. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  place  where  Mr.  Owen's  society  is  now 
established,  or  rather  encamped;  (for  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
thivS  unnatural  association  can  have  a  long  existence ;)  was  pur- 
chased by  that  adventurous  theorist  of  Mr.  Kapp,  when  the  lat- 
ter thought  proper  to  remove  with  his  industrious  Germans  into 
their  present  settlement.  It  was  bought  for  the  sum  of  120,000 
dollars,  which  is  not  yet  paid.  When  Mr.  Rapp  removed  to  that 
place,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  from  his  first  settlement  of  Har- 
mony, it  was,  as  our  author  describes  it,  the  abode  of  wolves,  In- 
dians, bears  and  rattlesnakes.  When  he  transferred  it  to  Mr. 
Owen,  in  1825,  (the  year  when  the  Duke  came  to  this  country) 
it  had  become  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise.  A  town  had  been  laid 
out  which  already  contained  several  good  brick  and  some  log 
houses,  the  streets  of  which  were  well  distributed,  and  intersect- 
ed each  other  at  right  angles  ;  there  was  a  church,  a  tavern,  se- 
veral public  buildings,  and  round  the  whole  were  fine  meadows 
and  well  cultivated  fields,  gardens  full  of  the  choicest  fruits  and 
vegetables,  in  short  every  thing  that  human  industry  could  pro- 
duce in  so  short  a  time.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Owen 
found  the  settlement,  and  the  first  thing  that  he  did,  was  to  con- 
Vert  the  church  into  work-shops ;  a  step  towards  the  abolition  of 
religion,  which  appears  to  be  repugnant  to  his  system. 

The  Duke  arrived  there  in  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Owen's  settle- 
ment, and  already  it  gave  strong  indications  of  an  approaching 
dissolution.  The  society  consisted  of  two  very  distinct  classes;  of 
men  and  women  of  liberal  education,  who  from  various  motives 
had  followed  Mr.  Owen's  fortunes,  and  of  a  band  of  desperate 
vagabonds,  whom  hunger  had  driven  to  a  place^  where  they 
could  at  least  get  physical  sustenance.  The  principle  of  equali- 
ty, however,  required  that  these  various  descriptions  of  people 
should  eat,  work,  live  and  associate  together,  which  was  felt  as 
a  great  hardship  by  the  better  educated  class,  and  probably  also 
by  the  others,  who  must  have  felt  themselves  under  some  re- 
straint, however  disposed  they  might  be  to  assert  their  social 
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rights.  The  Duke  relates  an  anecdote  which  will  place  this  state 
of  things  in  its  proper  point  of  view.  He  was  listening  to  a  piece 
of  music,  performed  by  a  handsome  and  well  educated  young 
lady,  whom  he  calls  Miss  Virginia  D —  of  Philadelphia,  when  she 
was  told  h^r  turn  was  come  to  milk  the  cows.  She  went  out,  as 
may  be  supposed,  most  unwillingly,  and  some  time  afterwards  re- 
turned, having  been  severely  kicked  by  one  of  the  animals,  and 
very  ill  disposed  towards  the  new  Social  System, 

It  appears  from  the  Duke's  relation  that  the  members  of  this 
association  were  in  general  individually  disgusted  with  their 
sitTiation,  though  they  had  tried  it  but  a  very  little  time,  and 
wished  for  a  change.  He  heard  several  of  their  complaints,  which 
he  calls  their  dolianceSy  and  from  the  whole,  did  not  augur  well 
of  the  success  or  long  continuance  of  the  establishment  Indeed, 
we  would  be  astonished  if  a  society  so  organized  could  maintain 
itself  any  length  of  time,  without  the  strong  cement  of  religion, 
and  with  such  a  lax  system  of  nM)rality  as  is  avowed  by  the 
founders.  One  of  the  members,  says  the  Duke,  acknowledges 
himself  an  atheist.  The  marriage  bond  is  considered  as  a  tempo- 
rary partnership.  With  such  principles,  or  rather  absence  of  prin- 
ciples, no  society  can  endure.  We  arc  not  sorry,  however,  to 
see  the  experiment  made,  being  in  strong  hopes  that  the  result 
will  add  new  strength  to  the  ancient  props  and  buttresses  of  so- 
cial order. 

While  the  Duke  was  there,  he  heard  atrocious  stories  propa- 
gated against  Mr.  Rapp,  and  his  establishment  They  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  we  forbear  detailing  them  to  our  readers.  It  seems 
the  jealousy  of  trade  has  found  its  way  even  among  those  who 
profess  to  associate  in  order  to  promote  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  ciankind. 

Although  our  judicious  traveller  was  far  from  approving  the 
system  which  he  found  established  at  New-Harmony,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  spent  his  time  disagreeably  there.  He  deriv- 
ed much  pleasure  from  the  conversation  of  Mr.  M*Clure,  Mr. 
Say,  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  Dr.  Troost,  Madame  Fretageot  and  other 
men  and  women  of  talents  and  education,  whom  Mr.  Owen  has 
contrived  to  gather  around  him.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was 
taken  up  with  music  and  dancing,  which  it  seems  makes  a  part 
of  the  employment  of  their  time.  The  band  of  music,  though 
not  numerous,  was  good,  and  several  of  the  ladies  were  profi- 
cients in  the  art  They  were  also  very  fond  of  dancing.  They  had 
introduced  a  figure  into  one  of  their  cotillions,  which  they  call- 
ed the  new  Social  System.  It  has  not  yet  found  its  way,  as  we 
believe,  into  our  dancing  assemblies.  Some  of  the  ladies  felt  scru- 
ples against  dancing  on  a  Sunday,  but  our  traveller  observing  to 
them  that  these  prejudices  should  not  be  indulged  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary qf  Fhilosophy,  his  argument  easily  prevailed^  and  the 
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dance  wont  on.  VVc  must  say,  however,  by  way  of  cxtenuatioTiy 
that  in  Germany  the  Sabbath  is  not  kept  with  the  same  rigour  as 
in  this  country,  and  tlie  Duke  appears  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
this  youthful  exercise;  he  is  also  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and 
rarely  misses  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  fondness  for  that  art. 
A  good  concert,  or  even  a  good  song,  is  to  him  an  event  of  impor- 
tance, which  he  never  fails  to  record  in  his  journal.  Music  is 
a  part  of  a  German's  existence;  there  is  no  country  in  the  world, 
not  even  Italy,  where  the  knowledge  of  it  is  so  widely  spread, 
and  where  so  many  good  performers  are  to  be  found.  It  is  said, 
that  in  Thuringia,  the  country  of  Duke  Bernard,  even  the  pea- 
sants, are  all  skilled  in  music. 

Fern  im  Thiiringerlande,  wo  jcgliclicrnauer  Musik  weisi.-^  Foft. 

It  was  reported  at  New-Harmony  while  the  Prince  was  there, 
that  Mr.  Owen  intended  to  add  two  branches  to  his  establishment, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  located  in  the  state  of  New-York,  and 
the  other  at  Valley-Forge,  in  Pennsylvania.  We  think  he  will 
hardly  find  a  comfortable  footing  in  the  midst  of  the  descendants 
of  the  companions  of  JVilliani  Penn,  Valley-Forge  is  a  conse- 
crated place;  its  inliabitants  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  thus  deat' 
crated. 

Wc  must  now  relieve  the  reader  from  the  contemplation  of 
these  scenes,  by  giving  the  Prince's  own  description  of  another 
establishment,  which  although,  like  that  of  Mr.  Owen,  founded 
on  the  system  of  general  co-operatioriy  yet  may  be  considered 
as  its  very  opposite,  as  it  has  religion  and  morality  for  its  basis. 
It  is,  indeed,  mixed  with  no  small  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  but 
without  this  ingredient  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  men  together 
under  a  system  of  community  of  property,  while  there  are  nu- 
merous examples  of  such  associations  being  maintained  for  a  long 
time  by  means  of  a  strong  religious  feeling.  The  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  Europe,  some  of  which  have  resisted  the  efforts  made 
by  the  most  powerful  governments  for  their  destruction,  are  a 
strong  confirmation  of  this  truth)  but  it  does  not  appear  that  cold 
abstract  principles  have  yet  been  able  to  produce  any  similar  ef- 
fects. As  a  counterpart  to  what  precedes,  we  shall  give  an  extract 
from  the  Duke's  description  of  Mr.  Rapp's  new  settlement  at  Eco- 
nomy, in  his  own  language. 

"As  wc  approached  the  place,  we  passed  by  two  smoking  brick-kilns,  and 
came  to  a  newLy  erected  house.  On  ttie  top  of  it  stood  three  woodland  bom- 
blowers,  v^  ho  on  our  approach  began  to  blow  their  horns.  At  the  tavem,  a  hand- 
some large  frame  house,  we  wei'e  received  by  old  Mr.  Rapp,  at  the  bead  of  the 
superintendents  of  his  community.  They  were  all  g^y  headed,  venerable  old 
men.  Most  of  them  had  emigrated  with  Mr.  Kapp,  twenty-one  vears  ago,  iiom 
WHrtemberg.  After  the  first  salutations,  they  led  us  into  a  phinly  but  taateftilly 
furnished  apartment.  There  we  conversed  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sat  down  to 
dinner.  The  table  was  covered  with  diahea  in  the  German  style  of  cookeiy,  and 
cordial  gaiety  presirled  over  the  repast 

*<  From  what  I  had  read  about  Mr.  Rapp  and  his  aoctety,  and  what  I  had  btc- 
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ly  heard  at  Nev^-Hannony,  I  must  own  that  I  was  stroii}|^1y  prejudiced  afi^inst 
him  and  his  people,  and  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  come  to  »ee  witli  my  own  eyes 
another  and  a  better  establisnment.  I  never  saw  a  societ>'  governed  in  a  manner 
80  truly  patriarchal  as  this  is,  and  what  these  men  have  performed  is  ttie  best 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions,  and  of  the  harmony  that  prevails 
among*  them. 

'<  The  elder  Rapp  is  a  large  man,  seventy  years  old  ;  his  years  do  not  appear 
to  have  diminished  his  strengtii ;  his  hair,  indeed,  is  gray  ;  but  liis  blue  eyes, 
shaded  by  thick  eye-brows,  are  full  of  life  and  fire  ;  his  voice  is  strong  and  im- 
pressive, and  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  gesticulation,  he  knows  how  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  expression  to  what  he  says.  He  speaks  a  kind  of  Swabian  dialect^ 
somewhat  mixed  with  Engfish  ;*  a  language  to  which  tiie  ear  of  a  German  must 
become  accustomed  in  the  United  States.  What  he  said,  however,  was  well 
conceived,  and  clearly  expressed. 

"  Rapp's  object  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  Mr.  Owen  professes  to 
have  ill  view  ;  a  community  of  property,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  the  general  good,  by  means  of  which,  the  welfare  of  eve- 
ry individual  is  to  be  secured.  Mr.  Rapp's  society,  however,  is  not  kept  toge- 
tner  by  this  hope  alone  ;  but  also  by  the  bond  of  religion,  which  in  Mr.  Owen's 
institution  is  entirely  wanting.  The  results  are  in  favour  of  Rapp's  system.  By 
that  of  Mr.  Owen,  not  only  no  great  effects  have  yet  been  produced,  but  the 
prospects  are  verv  unfavourable.  It  is,  indeed;  surprising,  and  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  a  plain  man,  like  Mr.  Rapp,  should  have  succeeded  in  knitting  so 
fast  together  a  society  of  nearly  seven  hundred  persons,  and  persuaded  them  in 
a  manner  to  honour  him  as  a  prophet.  He  lias  done  this  by  means  of  his  ascend- 
ancy over  the  minds  of  his  associates,  even  so  far  as  to  suspend  tiic  connexion 
between  the  sexes.  It  was  found  that  the  society  was  likely  to  become  too  nu- 
merous, and  therefore  the  members  of  the  community  agreed  witli  eacli  otlier  to 
live  with  their  wives  like  brothers  and  sisters.  A  nearer  connexion  is  not  forbid- 
den, any  more  than  marriage  ;  both  are  only  advised  against.  Therefore  some 
marriages  continue  to  take  place  ;  some  children  are  born  every  year,  and  for 
these  children  there  is  a  school,  with  a  teacher  at  the  head  of  it  The  communi- 
ty entertain  the  highest  veneration  for  old  Mr.  Rapp  ;  tlicy  call  him  father,  and 
treat  him  as  such.'' 

We  have  not  room  to  insert  the  remainder  of  the  very  inter- 
esting and  copious  description  which  our  author  gives  of  this 
remarkable  settlement,  of  its  agriculture  and  horticulture,  of  its 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  its  mills,  its  machines,  and 
its  various  sources  of  prosperity.  The  comparison  of  his  long 
and  detailed  accounts  of  Mr.  Rapp's  and  Mr.  Owen's  establish- 
ments, will  furnish  matter  for  much  serious  and  important  reflec- 
tion, to  the  statesman  as  well  as  to  the  philosopher.  In  the  one 
we  see  a  blooming  and  rapid  creation,  rising  as  it  were  by  en- 
chantment ;  in  the  other  we  think  we  see  a  cold  hand  employed 
in  the  work  of  destruction.  New-Harmony  is  no  more  what  it 
was  when  Mr.  Rapp  and  his  followers  left  it.  While  Mr.  Owen's 
abstract  doctrines  confuse  the  head,  Mr.  Rapp's  enthusiastic  sys- 
tem warms  the. heart,  and  by  that  means  commands  and  puts  in 
action  all  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Common  opinions  will  never  unite  men  in  close  and  intimate  so* 
ciety,  particularly  those  who  have  received  a  different  education 

■  *  We  have  set>n  a  curious  piece  oTjpoetry,  writteu  in  tkat  Gerroano. American  dialect,  of 
which  we  have  tiiiee  eiidi'HVoun'd  in  vain  to  obtain  a  copy.  It  iim  printed  in  a  country  ncwspii- 
pf r,  about  forty  year*  ago,  and  bei^u  that :  ^ 

••  Gat  morgen,  Haul  ka«t  da  irbon  ncfbreakfan :" 
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and  different  habits  in  early  life;  common  feelings  and  strong 
feelings  too,  can  alone  produce  that  effect. 

We  do  not  know  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Duke  on  the 
general  subject  of  negro  slavery.  On  this  topic,  as  well  as  on  most 
others  connected  with  the  politics  of  our  country,  he  has  thought 
it  best  to  preserve  a  prudent  silence.  We  know,  however,  that  his 
mind  revolts  at  the  abuse  of  that  state  of  things;  the  manner  in 
which  he  relates  a  scene  of  this  description,  which  he  happened  to 
witness  at  New-Orleans,  convinces  us  that  he  is  disposed  to  as* 
sert  the  prerogatives  of  human  nature,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  colour.  We  shall  give  this  anecdote  in  his  own  words, 
as  a  good  specimen  of  the  feelings  of  his  honest  heart 

"  Ever}'  day,*'  says  lie,  (he  speaks  of  New-Orleans,)  " affords  examples  of  the 
(legrading"  treatment  which  the  poor  nejjroes  experienced.  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
of  it ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  pass  over  in  silence  a  scene  to  which  I  was  a  witness, 
on  the  22d  of  March  (1826),  and  which  fdled  me  with  indignation.  In  the  board- 
ing-lioiise  where  I  lodg-cd,  there  was  a  young*  Virginian  female  slave,  who  served 
as  a  house-maid;  a  neat,  attentive,  jind  orderly  girl.  There  was  a  Frenchman  liv- 
ing in  the  house,  who,  at  an  early  hour,  called  for  water.  As  it  was  not  brought 
to  him  immediately,  he  flew  down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  the 
poor  girl  employed  about  some  other  business  of  the  family.  He  immediately 
struck  her  w  ith  iiis  fist,  so  that  the  blood  gushed  down  her  face.  The  unfortu- 
nate creature,  cxcited1)y  this  undeser\'ed  treatment,  put  herself  on  the  defensive, 
a;ul  siized  her  aggressor  by  the  throat.  He  cried  uloud  for  help;  but  nobody 
V.  ould  iiUcrtere.  Tlie  fellow  then  ran  into  his  room,  packed  up  nis  things,  and 
said  he  would  leave  the  house,  liut  now  our  landlady,  Madame  Hcrries,  when 
she  heard  tliis,  in  order  to  make  her  peace  with  the  rascal,  had  the  infamy  toor-* 
der  twenty-six  strokes  of  a  cow-skin  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  poor  girl,  and  car- 
ried her  cruelty  so  tar,  as  to  compel  her  lover,  a  young  black  slave,  who  served 
in  tlie  family,  to  be  her  executioner.  This  was  not  all ;  the  Frenchman,  who  was 
a  clerk  to  a  commercial  house  at  Montpelier,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  punish- 
ment. He  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  girl  at  the  Mayor's  ofRcc,  caused  her 
t)  be  arrested  by  two  constables,  and  had  her  lashed  again  in  his  presence.  I  re- 
gret  that  1  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  name  of  this  wretch,  in  order  to  make  his 
shamefid  conduct  as  public  as  it  deserves  to  be." 

This  is  truly  a  shocking  story,  and  we  would  hardly  give  cre- 
dit to  it,  if  it  were  not  so  well  attested.  Wc  hope  there  are  not 
many  such  monsters  in  our  country. 

The  Duke  is  very  sparing  of  anecdotes,  and  perhaps  he  is 
right;  he,  however,  tells  Iheni  well.  The  one  that  he  relates  of 
his  friend,  Bishop  Dubourg,  also  at  New-Orleans,  comes  very 
d  propos  to  do  away  the  impressions  of  that  which  we  have  just 
heard.  It  suggests  a  good  method  of  preventing  the  bad  eflects 
of  dangerous  books,  and  at  the  same  time  making  up  an  Episco- 
pal library. 

«*  Bishop  Dubourg,  whom  1  have  of\cn  visited  during  my  stay  in  this  city,  re- 
ceived  me  one  day  in  his  library,  which  besides  tlieological  works,  contains  manv 
hooks  of  History  and  the  Belles  Lettres.  I  remarked  a  complete  set  of  the  Frencli 
Enc.}fchtp6die^  and  complimented  the  Bishop  upon  it,  expresnng  my  astonish- 
meiit  that  \\v  had  been  .ible  to  purchase  that  work  in  this  country.  The  goml 
man  smiled,  and  related  to  me  how  he  had  come  hy  it.  As  he  was  travelling 
through  Flandi-rs  in  the3gp«rs  1816  and  1817,  with  the  Bishop  Prince  de  Broglie, 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  and  his  daughter,  well-known  for  their 
excessive  bigotry.  The  lady,  a  great  reader,  told  him  in  confidence  that  she  fclr 
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great  scruples  of  conscience,  because  she  had  the  Encyclop^die  in  her  library, 
which  was  said  to  contain  so  nuiny  bitter  things  against  the  church.  She  asked 
liim  whether  she  should  not  throw  that  scandalous  book  into  the  fire?  Being  him- 
self very  fond  of  books,  and  seeing  that  her  copy  was  perfect  and  entire,  he  ad- 
vised her  against  the  pious  deed:  but,  said  he,  if  you  are  wilting  to  trust  me  with 
that  book,  I  shall  take  care  to  make  it  quite  harmless.  In  this  manner  he  rescued 
from  the  flames  that  valuable  work,  and  incorporated  it  into  his  librar}'." 

By  way  of  specimen  of  the  manner  in  whicli  our  author  speaks 
of  our  public  affairs,  and  our  public  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  introduce  a  curious  anecdote  which  he  tells  of  Bonaparte  and 
our  ministers  in  France,  we  shall  insert  here  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Crawford,  during  his  stay  in 
Georgia : — 

"  On  tlie  22d  of  December,  (1825,)  we  were  obliged  to  remsun  at  Augusta. 
We  heard  tliat  Mr.  Crawford,  the  former  ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Pa- 
ris, was  there.  We  went,  therefore,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  man 
of  colossal  stature,  and  of  a  noble  external  appearance,  lie  was  about  a  year 
agt)  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  so  that  he  was  paralyzed  on  one  side,  and  spoke 
with  difficulty.  To  my  astonishment,  he  could  not  speak  French,  although  he 
had  resided  several  years  as  ambassador  at  Paris.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's predecessor  in  that  office,  was  Chancellor  Livingston,  who  was  deaf:  they 
were  both  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who,  as  he 
could  not  converse  with  either,  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  United 
States  should  send  him  deaf  and  dumb  ambassadors.  I  therefore  enjoyed  very 
little  of  Mr.  Crawford's  conversation ;  for,  as  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  B.,  it  was 
carried  on  chiefly  between  them,  and  I  was  often  referred  to  his  daughter  and 
her  friends,  who  were  in  the  room.  There  was,  indeed,  much  to  expect  from 
the  daughter  of  such  a  statesman.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school  in  one 
of  the  southern  states.  The  more,  however,  I  travelled  southward,  the  more  I 
found  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  arc  behind  their  northern  neighbours  in 
point  of  education.  Mr.  Crawford  was  the  hero  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
would  probably,  but  for  his  infirmity,  have  been  President  in  the  Spring  of  1825. 
But,  on  that  account.  General  Jackson  was  set  up  in  his  place  as  a  candidate ; 
and  so  many  personal  objections  were  made  to  that  individual,  that  the  present 
President,  Adams,  obtained  the  victory  over  him." 

Ignorance  of  the  French  language,  among  the  Germans,  is 
considered  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  total  want  of  genteel  education. 
After  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  when  the  spirit  of  revenge 
against  France  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  exclude  the  French  entirely  from  polite  circles,  and  to 
speak  only  the  vernacular  tongue ;  the  men  of  letters  aiSccted  to 
obliterate  from  the  Grerman  idiom  every  word  of  French  ori- 
gin, and  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead ;  but  these  attempts 
did  not  succeed  ;  the  work  before  us  is  a  proof  of  it,  as  it  is  suf- 
ficiently interlarded  with  downright  French  words.  The  late 
Dr.  Seybert  of  Philadelphia,  used  to  relate,  that  when  at  Got- 
tingen,  or  some  other  town  in  Germany,  he  went  to  visit  the 
celebrated  Zimmermann,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Review.  Zimmermann  addressed  him  in  French, 
and  the  Doctor  could  not  answer.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
look  of  contempt  which  the  German  physician  gave  him,  which 
was  by  no  means  softened,  when  Seybert  spoke  to  him  in  the 
German  dialect  of  this  country.    At  last,  with  much  difficul- 
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ty,  our  countryman  made  him  understand  that  he  was  an  Ame* 
rican  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  French  languarire  was  not 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  good  education.  From  that  momenti 
he  said,  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  Solitude,  treated  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  made  no  difficulty  to  speak  with  him  in  the 
idiom  of  his  native  country. 

As  to  the  anecdote  related  of  Bonaparte,  concerning  Chancel- 
lor Livingston's  deafness,  and  his  successor's  inability  to  converse 
in  the  French  language,  we  have  heard  it  related  before,  but  Mr, 
Crawford  was  not  a  party  to  it.  That  gentleman  was  not  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  the  Chancellor ;  it  was  his  brother-in-law, 
General  Armstrong,  who,  at  that  time,  it  is  said,  could  not  speak 
French,  and  whom  the  First  Consul  used  sometimes  to  banter, 
by  asking  him  at  his  levees,  whether  he  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  the  diplomatic  language.  Mr.  Livingston 
was  very  hard  of  hearing,  when  he  went  over  to  France,  not- 
withstanding which  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  most  im- 
portant treaty  the  United  Suites  ever  made,  that  which  annexed 
Louisiana  to  this  country.  He  was  very  sensible  of  his  infirmity, 
and  used  frequently  to  jest  upon  it.  **Come,''  said  he  one  day, 
to  a  friend  who  was  very  near  sighted,  and  whom  he  was  trying 
to  persuade  to  accompany  him  as  secretary  of  legation,  ''come 
with  me  to  Paris,  and  I  shall  say  to  the  First  Consul :  '  Sec,  Sir, 
what  confidence  our  government  place  in  you  :  they  send  you  a 
deaf  ambassador,  and  a  blind  secretary.' "  Chancellor  Living- 
ston was  one  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  possessed  ;  and  the 
choice  made  of  him  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  (deaf  as  he  might  be^)  was 
fully  justified. 

The  reader  must  not  expect,  in  the  work  before  us,  more  than 
a  superficial  view  of  the  country  which  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar undertakes  to  describe.  He  was  too  short  a  time  among 
us  to  make  very  profound  observations;  and  that  time  was  al- 
most entirely  spent  in  stages  and  in  steam-boats.  His  book  is, 
therefore,  rather  a  series  of  etchings,  than  a  connected  graphic 
view.  At  every  place  through  which  he  passes,  and  wherever 
he  stops  but  for  a  moment,  he  resorts  to  his  pencil,  and  sketches 
the  scenes  that  present  themselves  before  him.  The  notes  that 
he  takes,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  impression  which  the  objects 
made  upon  him  at  the  first  moment;  and  we  can  trace  his  vari- 
ous feelings  at  difierent  times,  and  in  different  places.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  what  he  wrote,  was  not  intended  for  the  public  eye, 
and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  being  engaged  in  a  literary  composi- 
tion. He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  made  these  memoranda  for  his 
friends,  and  not  for  the  world  ;  and  this  he  needed  not  have  told 
us,  for  the  book  itself  bears  sufficient  testimony  of  it.  We  find 
in  it  numerous  unimportant  details,  recorded  in  haste,  to  be  re- 
viewed at  leisure;  many  things  designed  only  for  the  eyes  of 
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confidential  friendship;  private  conversations,  anecdotes,  details, 
in  short,  which  the  author  would  have  either  omitted  or  modi- 
fied, if  he  had  himself  revised  his  notes  for  the  press.  That  task 
he  confided  to  his  Editor,  who  admits  that  he  was  laid  under  no 
kind  of  injunction  or  restriction;  we  should  therefore  have 
expected,  that  he  would  execute  it  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  he  appears  to  have  done.  It  was  not  enough  to  say,  that 
the  style  of  his  patron  required  no  correction ;  in  general,  we 
agree  with  him  on  this  point;  but  the  style  was  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  We  suspect  that 
Mr.  Luden  acted  more  the  part  of  a  courtier,  than  that  of  a 
friend  ;  but  it  is  too  often  the  misfortune  of  princes  to  have  no 
friends. 

Although  the  Duke  upon  the  whole  appears  to  have  formed  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  this  country,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
suiRciently  acquainted  with  the  particular  modifications  of  our 
social  existence,  differing  in  many  respects  from  that  of  Europe. 
Here  official  rank  or  title  has  little  to  do  with  the  degree  of 
consideration  which  a  man  enjoys  in  society.  That  is  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  personal  merit  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  place, 
is  not,  on  that  account,  the  first  personage  in  it;  he  moves  in  the 
circle  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  his  education  and  his  habits,  and 
beyond  that  ho  has  no  pretensions  out  of  the  line  of  his  official 
duty.  Personal  merit,  on  the  contrary,  commands  respect  every 
where,  and  a  willing  homage  is  paid  to  it  by  all  the  classes  of  our 
republican  society.  We  make  this  observation,  because  we  have 
taken  notice  that  our  author  is  too  apt,  when  speaking  of  our 
ttsost  distinguished,  though  untitled  citizens,  to  designate  them  in 
terms  which  with  us  imply  a  certain  degree  of  disrespect,  such 
for  instance  as  ein  Htrr^  {a  Mr.  Such  an  one,)  and  other  slight- 
ing expressions,  the  more  remarkable  when  compared  with  his 
phraseology,  when  speaking  of  persons  to  whom  he  wishes  to 
show  respect ;  and  those  whom  he  thus  treats  with  careless  levity, 
are  mostly  gentlemen  of  high  respectability  and  standing  among 
us,  with  wliom  he  associated,  and  in  whose  company  he  seemed 
pleased  ;  men,  in  some  instances,  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters 
of  recommendation,  which  must  have  informed  him  of  their  true 
characters.  We  had  thought  that  those  affected  forms  of  speech 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  polite  courts  of  Germany,  and 
banished  to  the  more  congenial  latitude  of  Ki^winkel.  We 
are  still  disposed  to  believe  so,  and  to  ascribe  to  haste  or  inatten- 
tion, those  unpleasant  modes  of  expression,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  in  the  Duke's  Journal ;  and  which  we  are  confi- 
dent he  would  have  corrected,  if  he  had  himself  prepared  his 
work  for  the  press.  We  must,  therefore,  lay  the  blame  on  the 
learned  Editor  of  this  book,  whom  we  might  perhaps  call,  by 
way  of  retaliation,  ein  Herr  Luden^  if  we  did  not  recollect 
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that  he  is  a  titled  personage,  a  privy-counsellor;  and,  as  the 
good  lady,  Mrs.  Under-Sub-Deputy-Tax-Gatherer  Staar,  very 
candidly  says:  Etwas  Geheimes  hahen  wir  in  unserer  Fatni- 
lie  noch  nicht  gehaht;  "  we  have  never  yet  had  a  privy-counsel- 
lor in  our  family,"* 

We  have  softened  these  German  forms,  whenever  they  oc- 
curred in  the  extracts  we  have  given ;  as  we  did  not  wish  our 
benevolent  visiter  to  appear  in  his  book  less  amiable  than  he 
did  in  his  person,  while  among  us,  when,  we  must  say,  that 
he  never  deviated  for  a  single  moment  from  the  strictest  rules 
of  politeness  and  urbanity. 

The  Germans  are  a  plain,  downright,  honest  people.  Those 
mullifarious  forms,  invented  by  their  aristocracy  to  preserve  a 
distinction  of  ranks,  sit  very  awkwardly  upon  them.  Many  are 
the  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  To 
this  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  so  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  French  language  among  them.  When  a  great  man  is 
to  be  addressed,  whose  titles  are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that 
it  requires  a  professed  herald  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  them, 
the  letter  is  directed  in  French ;  and  ^^  Monsieur j  Monsieur j 
solves  every  difficulty.  But,  when  the  unfortunate  writer  is 
ignorant  of  that  tongue,  he  puts  on  his  direction  at  random,  a 
heap  of  high-sounding  titles,  and  subjoins  to  them  the  letters 
S.  T.,  which  mean  Salvo  tilulOj  and  is  as  much  as  to  say  : 
"  His  Highness  or  His  Excellency  will  forgive  me,  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  series  of  his  titles."  Thank  God,  we  havo 
no  such  troublesome  things  in  this  country;  our  only  title  of 
distinction  is  that  of  gentleman  ;  a  word  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  thorough-bred  European  comprehend.  Neither 
the  French  Qentilhomme^  the  Spanish  HidalgOj  nor  the  Ger- 
man Edelmann,  nor  yet  the  Russian  Dworianin^  or  the  Turk- 
ish Effendij  can  convey  to  the  mind  its  true  and  precise  mean- 
ing, which  every  child  among  us,  however,  fully  understands. 

Duke  Bernard  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  German  in  the 
fullest  and  most  honourable  sense  of  the  word,  eindchter  Deuts- 
chcr.  The  love  of  his  native  country  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stantly predominant  in  his  mind.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
most  pleasing  objects  of  his  meditations  while  in  the  United 
States,  were  those  memorated  in  pathetic  strain  in  the  celebrat- 
ed JRanz  des  Vaches: — 

"  Mon  pere,  ma  mere,  mon  fr^re,  ma  soeur ; — 
Nos  claira  ruisseaux,  nos  hameaux,  nos  cdteauz,  nos  montagnes ; 
Et  rornemcnt  dc  nos  campagnes, 
La  si  gentille  Isabeau." 

Every  thing  in  the  book  breathes  the  love  of  country,  and  by 
it  apparent  contradictions  may  be  explained.    When  the  Duke 

*  See  Kotzebuc'a  excellent  comedv,  entitled :  **  The  Little  Towns  of  Ger- 
many," (Die  DeutBchen  Klcinstadter.; 
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arrived  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  state,  one  third  of  which  he  knew 
to  be  inhabited  by  Germans  or  their  descendants,  his  expecta* 
tions  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  With  what  delight  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  of  the  sons  of  Herman  to  partake  of  a  na- 
tional dinner  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  best  can  describe. 
But,  alas!  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  what  a  falling  off  was 
there!  The  ancient  language  forgotten  or  corrupted;  the  man- 
ners so  difierent  from  those  he  had  left  at  home!  Even  the  dish- 
es! a  splendid  dinner,  indeed  ;  no  doubt  compounded  by  the  most 
eminent  French  Restaurateur.  But  that  was  not  what  he  look- 
ed for.  He  expected  to  see  Germans j^n^  he  found  Americans. 
Must  we  wonder,  then,  that  his  disappointment  appears  in  the 
description  which  he  gives  of  this  feast  ?  How  different  were  his 
feelings  at  the  plain,  the  homely  dinner  which  was  offered  him 
by  Mr.  Rapp,  and  his  Wurtembergers!  No  high  seasoned  sauceSy 
no  exquisite  condiments,  no  ragouts  were  to  be  seen  there. 
But  the  table  was  covered  with  Oennan  dishes.  No  doubt,  there 
was  the  beer-soupy  the  noodles j  the  sour-crout;  perhaps  a  sly  bot- 
tle or  two  of  the  genuine  Hochheimer,  or  at  least  the  purple  J9tJ- 
chofj  the  punch  of  Germany,  justly  celebrated  by  a  charming 
poet  of  that  nation  : 

— —  Abep  den  Bischof 
Hebe  doch  auf  i  das  ist  ein  g^sundes  und  licbllches  TranUeih* 

— —  Hand  the  Bischof  round; 
It  is  a  wholesome  and  delicious  drink. — Voss'  Luiss,  Idyl.  3. 

And  the  Pfeifchen  after  dinner;  the  fragrant  tube;  the  dispeller  of 
ennui,  the  solace  of  care!  0,  the  iyetybAen  was  surely  there;  while 
perhaps,  the  Pseudo-Germans  of  Philadelphia,  thought  it  impolite 
to  hand  even  a  cigar!  We  cannot  compare  our  traveller's  descrip* 
tion  of  the  two  dinners,  without  honouring  his  patriotic  feelings; 
while  we  recommend  to  the  Ex-Germans  of  the  city  of  brotherly 
love,  to  leave  qff  the  costume  of  their  Teutonic  ancestors,  and 
when  another  Prince  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  shall  hereafter 
visit  this  country,  to  invite  him  to  a  dinner  if  they  please,  but  in 
their  own  proper  cliaracter  of  AmericanSj  the  only  one  which 
they  can  sustain  with  honour  and  credit  to  themselves. 

But  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  desultory  review.  We 
leave  our  excellent  Duke  with  perfect  good  humour.  He  loves 
our  country  and  we  love  him.  Dear  Philadelphia,  y^ienc/Zy  Bal- 
timore, and  the  other  places  which  he  favoured  with  his  ami- 
able society,  will  be  happy  to  welcome  him  again,  if  chance  or 
inclination  should  once  more  direct  his  way  to  this  hemisphere. 

These  volumes  are  embellished  with  the  picture  of  the  author, 
which  we  think  a  very  good  likeness.  They  also  contain  maps  of 
the  cities  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  a  small  one  of  Pitts- 
burg, besides  a  number  of  \ignettes  and  explanatory  drawings. 

'Hiere  are,  indeed,  in  this  book,  many  things  well  kciow^v  vcv 
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this  country,  and  which  are  familiar  to  our  well-informed  citizens. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  it  was  written  for  the  meridian  of 
Europe,  and  in  that  respect  it  may  be  considered  as  a  good  ge- 
neral luew  of  the  physical  and  moral  situation  of  the  United 
^tates  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  There  are  some  occasion- 
al mistakes;  but  not  of  great  consequence.  As  to  objects  merely 
political,  it  may  be  well  understood  why  the  Prince  did  not  think 
proper  to  expatiate  upon  them. 

We  understand  that  a  translation  of  this  work  is  preparing 
for  the  press.  It  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  will  leave  the  s^me  pleasing  impressions  of  the  author 
that  we  have  felt  ourselves  and  been  happy  to  express. 


Art.  X. — Controversy  respecting  the  pretensions  of  Mabcus 

Bull  to  the  Run^ford  Premium. 

l.'-^TVansactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society^ 
held  at  Philadelphia^  for  promoting  useful  knowledge, — 
Vol.  iii.  part  I ;  new  series.  Containing — "  Experiments  to 
determine  the  comparative  quantities  qf  heat  evolved  in  the 
combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  qfwood  and  coal  used 
in  the  United  States  for  fuel;  and^  also,  to  determine  the 
comparative  quantities  qfheat  lost  by  the  ordinary  appara- 
tus made  use  of  for  their  combustion.^' — By  Marcus  Bull. 

2. — A  Defence  cfthe  Experiments  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive  value  qf  the  principal  varieties  of  Fuel  used  in  the 
United  States^  and  also  in  Europe;  containing  a  corres- 
pondence unth  a  committee  qf  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  their  Report  and  Remarks  thereon  ;  and 
animadversions  on  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  confided 
to  the  Academy  J  by  Count  Rumford^  has  been  managed. 
By  Marcus  Bull,  Member  qf  the  American  Philosophical 
Society y  S^c. 

3. — A  short  reply  to  a  Pamphlet  published  at  Philadelphia  ; 
entitled^  ^^  Ad^ence  of  the  EocperimentsJ'  fyc.  By  one  of  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Academy. 

4. — An  Answer  to  ^^A  short  reply,''  fyc.  Sf^c.  fyc.  By  Marcus 
Bull,  M.  A.  P.  S.,  &c  &c.  &c. 

In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Marcus  Bull,  of  this  city,  undertook 
a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive values  of  different  kinds  of  fuel.  In  1826,  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  were  communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, in  a  paper  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which 
meeting  with  great  applause,  was  soon  after  published  at  the  ex- 
pense,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
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Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Bull  ventured  to  apply  to  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Boston,  for  a  premium,  which,  as 
trustees  of  a  fund,  accepted  from  Count  Rumford,  they  are  ob- 
ligated to  award  for  meritorious  discoveries  respecting  heat.  Mr. 
Bull  was  soon  apprized  by  ^  committee,  to  whom  his  claim  was 
referred  by  the.academy,  that  his  experiments  were  deemed  ob- 
jectionable on  certain  stated  grounds.  This  led  to  a  controversy, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  three  last  of  the  above  mention- 
ed pamphlets,  and  the  merits  of  which,  we  propose  briefly  to 
examine. 

A  person  may  perform  an  ingenious,  arduous,  and  accurate 
course  of  experiments,  and  may  attain  results  to  which  much  im- 
portance may  be  attached  by  competent  juSges,  in  whom  confi- 
dence may  be  inspired  by  their  acquaintance  with  him  and  with 
his  methods  of  investigation;  yet  unless  some  striking  discovery 
be  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  their  merit  may  be  honestly  question- 
ed by  those  who  know  nothing  of  him,  or  them,  unless  by  ru- 
mour, or  through  his  own  writings.  These  observations  we  con- 
ceive to  be  applicable  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Our  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bull,  and  our  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing his  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  scrupulous  accuracy,  while 
engaged  in  his  experiments,  created  much  confidence  in  his  de- 
ductions: yet  as  they  depend  mainly  upon  his  own  statements,  and 
do  not  carry  any  inherent  evidence  o^  truth,  we  are  not  surpris- 
ed that  a  committee  of  a  remote  society,  who  are  personally  un- 
acquainted with  him,  should  not,  in  consideration  of  his  labours, 
have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  award  him  a  premium^  to 
which  time  has  given  an  accumulated  pecuniary  value. 

Had  the  committee  then  refused  the  Rumford  premium  to  Mr. 
Bull,  simply  on  the  ground  that  his  results  required  confirma- 
tion, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prove  their  decision  incor- 
rect; but  injudiciously,  as  it  appears  to  us,  they  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  object  theoretic^iy,  and  as  we  conceive  erroneously,  to 
the  means  which  he  emlloyed  to  guard  against  the  vicissitudes 
of  atmospheric  temperature. 

Pursuant  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hare,  one  room  having  been 
made  within  another,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval  on  every  side  be- 
tween the  partition  A  of  the  inner  room,  and  wall  B  of  the  outer 
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room,  it  is  alleged  by  the  committee,  that  although  the  air  in  the 
ijiterrd  may  have  bieen  kept  at  a  aniform  temperature^  still  the 
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inner  surface  of  the  wall  By  may  by  radiation  have  varied  the 
temperature  of  the  outer  surface  A  of  the  partition,  in  conse- 
quence of  atmospheric  changes.  We  should  have  inferred,  a  pri- 
ori, that  no  variation  could  in  this  way  ensue,  which  would  be 
aufficiently  extensive  to  merit  consideration ;  and  subsequently  it 
was  shown  by  experimentSy  made  by  Mr.  Bull,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Hare,  and  others,  that  when  the  whole  effect  of  the  radia- 
tion from  the  wall  B,  was  concentrated  upon  a  differential  ther- 
mometer, so  as  to  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold,  it  fell  short  of 
a  quantity  which  could  have  produced  any  sensible  influence 
upon  the  most  sensitive  mercurial  thermometer. 

But  admitting  that  radiation  may  influence  the  temperature  of 
the  inner  room,  without  proportionally  altering  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  thermometer  will  re- 
main indifferent  to  any  change,  thus  effected.  Whenever  radiant 
caloric  should  be  more  or  lessj  rapidly  abstracted  from  the  sur- 
face A,  of  the  partition,  it- would  in  like  manner  be  abstracted 
from  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  similarly  exposed.  Agreeably 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bull,  two  thermometers,  one  within 
the  inner  room,  the  other  in  the  interval  between  Uie  partition 
A,  and  wall  B,  were  sustained  uniformly  at  the  same  difference 
of  temperature.  If  under  these  circumstances,  the  loss  of  radiant 
heat,  could  not  vary  without  detection,  to  show  that  it  might  es- 
cape without  altering  the  temperature  of  the  air  between  the 
rooms,  were  a  waste  of  time ;  since  the  measures  of  the  operator 
in  increasing  or  lessening  the  heat  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween A  and  B,  were  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  not  by  the 
air. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  useful  discoveries,  liave 
been  for  a  long  time  treated  with  neglect,  the  inference  made  by 
the  author  of  the  short  reply,  in  the  following  passage,  appears  to 
us  extremely  unfair. 

<<  About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Marcus  Bull,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a  series 
of  '  experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
combustion  of  tlie  principal  varieties  of  wood  and  coal  used  in  the  United 
States,'  &c.  &c.  These  experiments,  we  are  told  by  tlieir  author,  have  been 
copied  and  commended  in  various  periodical  works  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  of 
countc  a  wide  circulation  pfivcn  to  them.  Their  object  is  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tical utility ;  and,  althoiigli  their  length  may  have  ])revcnted  many  readers  from 
entering  into  their  merits,  yet  certain  alleged  facts,  stated  as  results  in  a  compa- 
rative tabic  at  the  end,  are  intelligible  to  all  kinds  of  persons ;  such  as  the  fact 
that  a  cord  of  hickory  wood,  possesses  more  value,  or  more  heating  power,  than 
a  chaldron  of  Canncl,  or  of  Liverpool  coal,  or  than  a  ton  of  Ltliigh  coal ;  the 
fact  that  a  chaldron  of  NewcasUe  coal  is  of  less  value  than  a  cord  of  white  oak, 
or  of  swamp  whortlcbcrrj',  &c.  8tc.  with  various  other  results  equally  extraordi- 
nar}',  and  at  variance  with  previous  opinions  on  the  subject 

••  Two  years,  as  has  been  said,  have  elapsed ;  and  no  great  practical  good  is 
known  to  have  grown,  out  of  Mr.  BulPs  experiments.  The  relative  prices  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fuel,  continue  probably  the  same  that  they  would  have  been, 
if  Mr.  Bull  had  never  written.  Our  citizens  continue  to  pay  twice  as  much  for 
»  chaldron  of  Cannd  or  Liverpool  coal,  as  they  will  give  for  a  wrd  of  hiekory 
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wood.  Neither  a  cord  of  oak,  norsof  whortleberry  bushes,  can  be  bartered  in 
exchanf^  for  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coal.  Our  manufacturers,  whose  interests 
arc  staked  upon  the  good  management  of  their  furnaces,  continue  to  prefer  the 
results  of  tlieir  oxn\  experience,  founded  upon  triab  made  in  the  larg^  Vay  dur- 
ing many  years,  rather  than  adopt  Mr.  Bull's  opinions,  enforced  as  tiiey  arc  by 
sixty  pages  of  scientific  detail 

**  What  then  has  been  tlie  cause  that  more  practical  good  has  not  j^wn  out 
of  Mr.  Bull's  labours }  Is  it  that  any  body  of  men  have  taken  the  pains  to  pur- 
sue Mr.  Bull,  and  to  write  him  down  in  the  journals  and  newspapers?  Is  it  that 
our  manufacturers,  so  vigilant  and  discerning  upon  other  subiects  relating  to 
their  interests,  are  perversely  blind  upon  this }  Or  is  it  that,  after  all,  the  cord 
of  wood  is  not  worth  fis  much  as  the  chaldron  of  coal ;  that  it  will  not  warm  so 
many  rooms,  nor  turn  out  so  great  a  product  to  the  manufacturer,  and  tliat  Mr. 
Bull  has  been  led  astray  in  his  conclusions,  by  fallacious  experiments,  and  an  in- 
competent apparatus.  These  are  questions  which  the  late  appeal  of  Mr.  Bull 
to  tlie  public,  makes  it  proper  to  consider.*' 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  had  the  labours  of  Fitch,  in  apply- 
ing steam  to  navigation,  been  sufficiently  patronised,  he  would 
probably  have  anticipated  the  more  successful  enterprise  of  Ful- 
ton. Yet  it  might  have  been  said,  with  as  much  justice  as  the 
committee  have  evinced  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bull,  that  the  public 
continued  to  use  stages  and  sail-boats,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Fitch  to  convince  them  of  the  advantages  of  steam. 

The  discovery  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  metals,  was 
made  by  Rey,  and  confirmed  by  Hooke  and  Mayow ;  yet  fifty 
years  afterwards,  it  might  have  been  vaunted  by  the  disciples  of 
Stahl,  that  phlogiston  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  in  vogue. 

At  one  time,  it  might  have  been  alleged  against  Copernicus, 
that,  in  despite  of  his  ingenious  disquisitions,  a  majority  of  the 
learned^  as  well  as  of  the  ignorant,  continued  to  consider  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  about  the  earth,  as  an  intuitive  truth. 

In  assigning  the  superiority  to  white  heart  hickory,  Mr.  Bull 
clearly  explained,  that,  in  the  u^ual  mode  of  burning  coal  and 
wood,  the  advantage  was  greatly  in  favour  of  coal.  It  must  then 
be  evident,  tliat  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bull  would  have  no  tendency 
to  induce  the  public  to  (my  more  for  the  wood,  unless  it  should  at 
the  same  time  have  been  deemed  expedient  and  practicable  to  con- 
trive fire-places  of  a  diflPerent  construction  from  those  now  in  use. 

In  many  instances,  errors  endure  from  prejudice  or  ignorance, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  the  well-founded  remonstrances  of  scien- 
tific men.  After  Virginia  coal  had  been  used  for  about  twelve  years 
as  fuel  for  the  engines  at  our  water- works,  the  war,  we  believe, 
rendered  a  resort  to  wood  necessary,  which  was  then  ascertain- 
ed to  be  cheaper. 

To  conclude,  however  the  remoteness  of  the  committee  from 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Bull's  investigations,  may  have  incapacitated 
them  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his  manipulations,  and  may  jus- 
tify their  consequent  refusal  to  grant  him  a  premium  of  great 
value^  we  cannot  but  consider  them,  on  the  same  account,  as  in- 
excusable for  detracting  from  the  merit  awarded  him  by  prac* 
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iical  cliemisUSy  whose  proximity,  with  one  exception,  aiibrded 

tliem  better  opportunities  of  judging.    The  exertions  which  he 

has  made,  are  obviously  meritorious ;  and,  even  if  his  deductions 

be  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  as  the  committee  have  alleged, 

they  may  still  be  useful  in  exciting  inquiry,  and  eliciting  truth. 

In  page  98,  Vol.  ii.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 

Professor  Silliman  says:  — 

*<  This  memoir,  (alIu(]Ung  to  Bfr.  Bull's,)  is  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  ex- 
periments evidently  conducted  with  great  care  and  skill.  It  is  replete  with  in- 
teresting information,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions of  science  to  the  arts,  and  to  domestic  economy,  which  has  been  made  for 
a  long  time  in  this  country.  It  is  worthy  of  being  carefully  studied  both  by  scien- 
tific and  practical  men ;  and,  for  the  sace  of  the  latter  classy  it  might  be  well  if  an 
analysis  of  this  practical  and  detailed  paper,  presenting  in  a  lucid  and  concise 
form  the  practical  and  important  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Bull,  were  prepared  for 
publication." 

In  order  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  opinions  of  Professor  Sil- 
liman, concerning  the  objections  of  the  committee,  we  will  sub- 
join his  letter  to  Mr.  Bull,  page  14  of  the  ** Defence:" — 

«  YaU  Coiiege,  July  17th,  1826. 

'*Uear  Sir, — I  have  twice  perused  with  attention  your  communication  of  the 
6th  instant,  covering  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Boston,  upon  the  subject  of  your  experiments  upon  the  heat,  evolved  in  combus- 
tion, &c. 

'*  In  reply  to  your  request,  that  I  would  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  objections 
made  by  the  committee,  and  of  your  reply  to  them,  I  proceed  to  remark : 

*<  1st.  I  conceive  that  the  exterior  room,  being  sustained  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture by  a  source  independent  both  of  the  inner  room  and  of  the  external  air,  is  as 
good  a  non-conductor  as  can  be  provided,  and  that  the  inner  room  is  as  effectu- 
ailv  guarded  as  possible  from  any  influence  from  the  external  air,  and  that  it  is 
sufficiently  guarded  to  prevent  any  appreciable  inaccurac]^  from  that  source. 

**  2d.  There  bein^  no  visible  smoke  from  the  anttuncitc  coals,  and  scarcely 
any  volatile  combustible  matter,  that  is  not  immediately  consumed  by  the  fire, 
there  is,  in  the  case  of  this  fuel,  no  room  for  the  combustion  of  the  smoke ;  and 
as  the  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  the  comparative  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  usual  modes  of  burning  fuel,  in  domestic  economy  and  in  the  com- 
mon arts,  and  not  the  whole  possible  amount,  it  did  not  come  within  your  plan  to 


appears  to  nave  been  suthcicnuy  precise  to  lurmsli  tne  average 
result  of  the  good  fuel  in  market,  and  this  was  all  that  the  case  required. 

«  For  my  general  opinions  of  the  value  of  your  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
to  the  American  Journal,  voL  ii.  page  98,  just  puolished,  where  under  the  date 
of  May  11th,  you  will  find  my  impressions  consisely,  but  fuUv  expressed. 

**  Entertaining  tlie  greatest  respect  for  the  committee  of  the  Ainerican  Acade- 
my, and  having  myself  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  that  body,  I  trust  they  will 
receive  with  candour  the  opinions  which  I  have  expresed,  and  which  would  have 
been  communicated  with  equal  frankness,  had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  coincide 
vith  Uiem.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your's  veiy  respectfully. 

<«  B.  SILUB1.\N. 
•*«Mr.  BULL." 
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Art.  I. — Palestine  and  other  Poems.  By  the  late  Reginald 
Heber,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Now  first  collect- 
ed. With  a  Memoir  qf  his  Life.  Carey^  Lea  &  Carey:  Phi- 
ladelphia: 1828. 

It  has  been  the  complaint  of  the  last  half  century,  that  very 
little  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  has  preserved  its  existence  un- 
impaired ;  and,  that  the  ^^  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare"  has  de- 
generated on  the  one  hand,  into  the  very  questionable  shape  of 
the  modem  song,  and  the  scarcely  more  elevated  sonnet,  or  sunk 
completely  on  the  other,  into  the  degrading  service  of  immoral- 
ity an4  vice.  That  this  complaint  is  in  some  measure  true,  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  lovers  of  genuine  poetry,  to  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  though  they  will  be  far  from  disposed  to  re- 
ceive it  in  that  latitude  of  meaning  in  which  it  is  generally 
made.  There  are  many  redeeming  instances  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  stop  to  mention,  in  which  the  eflTorts  of  the  most 
exalted  genius  have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  morality 
and  religion ;  and  if  we  are  not  strangely  mistaken,  the  moral 
taste  of  the  age  is  far  from  deterioration. 

Among  the  individuals,  who  are  very  far  from  the  application 
of  all  these  sweeping  denunciations,  stands  conspicuously  the 
prelate  whose  poetical  effusions  have  been  collected  in  the  vo- 
lume, the  title  of  which  is 'placed  at  the  head  of  our  present  ar- 
ticle. And  so  familiar  has  the  name  of  Heber  become,  not  only 
in  the  religious,  but  the  literary  circles  of  our  country,  that  we 
feel  constrained  to  bestow  a  larger  share  of  attention  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. If,  after  all,  our  readers  should  think,  that  we  have  made 
too  large  a  demand  on  their  time  and  patience,  all  the  apology 
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that  he  is  a  titled  personage,  a  privy-counsellor;  and,  as  the 
good  lady,  Mrs.  Under-Sub-Deputy -Tax-Gatherer  Staar,  very 
candidly  says:  Etwas  Geheimes  haben  wir  in  unserer  Fami" 
lie  noch  nicht  gehaht ;  "  we  have  never  yet  had  a  privy-counsel- 
lor in  our  family."* 

We  have  softened  these  German  forms,  whenever  they  oc- 
curred in  tlie  extracts  we  have  given  ;  as  we  did  not  wish  our 
benevolent  visiter  to  appear  in  his  book  less  amiable  than  he 
did  in  his  person,  while  among  us,  when,  we  must  say,  that 
he  never  deviated  for  a  single  moment  from  the  strictest  rules 
of  politeness  and  urbanity. 

The  Germans  arc  a  plain,  downright,  honest  people.  Those 
multifarious  forms,  invented  by  their  aristocracy  to  preserve  a 
distinction  of  ranks,  sit  very  awkwardly  upon  them.  Many  are 
the  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  To 
this  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  so  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  French  language  among  them.  When  a  great  man  is 
to  be  addressed,  whose  titles  are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that 
it  requires  a  professed  herald  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  them, 
the  letter  is  directed  in  French ;  and  .^  Monsieur y  Monsieur ^ 
solves  every  difficulty.  But,  when  the  unfortunate  writer  is 
ignorant  of  that  tongue,  he  puts  on  his  direction  at  random,  a 
heap  of  high-sounding  titles,  and  subjoins  to  them  the  letters 
S.  T.,  which  mean  Salvo  filulOy  and  is  as  much  as  to  say : 
<*  His  Highness  or  His  Excellency  will  forgive  me,  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  series  of  his  titles."  Thank  God,  we  have 
no  such  troublesome  things  in  this  country ;  our  only  title  of 
distinction  is  that  of  ge)ifle?nari ;  a  word  which  it  is  very  difiB- 
cult  to  make  a  thorough-bred  European  comprehend.  Neither 
the  French  Gentilhomme,  the  Spanish  Hidalgo^  nor  Uie  Ger- 
man EdelmanUy  nor  yet  the  Russian  Dtcorianin^  or  the  Turk- 
ish Effendiy  can  convey  to  the  mind  its  true  and  precise  mean- 
ing, which  every  child  among  us,  however,  fully  understands. 

Duke  Bernard  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  German  in  the 
fullest  and  most  honourable  sense  of  the  word,  einiichter  Deuis- 
chcr.  The  love  of  his  native  country  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stantly predominant  in  his  mind.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
mo^t  pleasing  objects  of  his  meditations  while  in  the  United 
States,  were  those  memorated  in  pathetic  strain  in  the  celebrat- 
ed lianz  dcs  loaches: — 

«•  Mon  i)crc,  ma  mere,  mon  frcrc,  ma  socur ; — 
NoH  cluirH  misseauz,  nos  hameaux,  nos  cdtcaiuc,  no9  montagncs ; 
Et  rorncmciit  de  nos  campagnei, 
La  si  gcutille  Isabcau." 

Every  thing  in  the  book  breathes  the  love  of  country,  and  by 
it  apparent  contradictions  may  be  explained.     When  the  Duke 

•  Sec  Koizcbiic*«  excellent  comedy,  entitled:  ••The  little  Tuwna  of  Ger- 
many," (Die  Deutschen  Kleinstiidter.) 
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The  designs  of  the  ^<  Propaganda"  embraced  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  different  religious  orders  prepared  to  act  un- 
der its  directions,  it  had  a  power  prodigious  in  force,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  These  singular 
institutions  supplied  a  number  of  men  distinguished  by  ardour  of 
piety  and  innocence  of  life,  accustomed  to  labour,  to  poverty, 
to  the  severest  privations ;  inured  to  implicit  obedience :  profi- 
cients in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  versed  in  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  the  languages  which  could  facilitate  admission  and 
intercourse  in  the  several  countries  assigned  for  the  exertions  of 
their  zeal.*  Bishop  Warburton,  who  remarks  that  ^<  we  should 
be  unjust  to  Rome,  not  to  acknowledge  its  zeal  to  be  equal  to 
thatof  other  churches,  in  displaying  the  Christian  banner  through- 
out the  habitable  world" — has  given  a  striking  picture  of  the 
training  to  which  the  Propaganda  missionaries  were  subjected. 
He  had  spoken  of  the  qualifications  of  the  missionary, — '<  ar- 
dent zeal  and  unwearied  diligence — appetites  subdued  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  want,  and  a  mind  superior  to  all  the  terrors  of  death." 
Now,  all  these  qualities  and  habits,  their  several  orders  of  reli- 
gions, whence  these  missionaries  are  taken,  very  early  labour 
to  inculcate.  One  quality  is  more  deeply  implanted  by  this  or- 
der, another  by  that ;  and  the  most  necessary  and  essential  are 
formed  in  all :  thus  every  monastic  institution  kindles  and  keeps 
alive  that  exalted  charity — a  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

The  Jesuits  subdue  the  will  by  the  severe  discipline  of  blind 
obedience— *>to  stand  where  they  are  placed,  and  run  where  they 
are  bid.  The  Carthusians  subdue  the  appetites  by  a  tedious 
course  of  bodily  labours  and  mortifying  abstinences;  and  the  or- 
der called  <Hhe  Congregation  of  St  Paul,"  subdues  the  whole 
man ;  for,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  them,  as  their  holy  patron,  they 
die  daily ;  the  observance  of  their  whole  rule  consisting  in  one 
continued  meditation  on  that  king  of  terrors. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  several  orders,  like  workmen  who  travail 
separately  on  the  various  parts  of  the  same  machine,  each  of 
them  to  be  sent  to  the  master  artist  to  be  put  into  its  destined 
place,  where,  by  a  proper  combination,  all  are  fitted  for  their  pe- 
culiar use;  the  orders  I  say,  send  their  subjects,  thus  prepar- 
ed, to  the  CoLLKOE  DB  PROPAGANDA  FiDE,  to  reccivc  their  last 
finishing  and  first  motion ;  ^^  by  instruction  in  the  languages,  the 
manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  barbarous  nations,  to  whose 
conversion  they  are  appointed  and  addressed."! 

*  Dr.  Hooley,  Lord  Biahop  of  London*  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagn- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  pitfti»  1817. 

^  t  Warburton,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  before  the  Society  for  the  Propaga« 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  1766. 
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And  yet,  the  effect  produced  by  all  this  mighty  apparatus, 
was  not  so  great  in  proportion,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Of  the  causes  of  failure,  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak,  neither 
should  we  care  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  as  this  would  lead 
into  the  region  of  polemics,  as  foreign  from  our  taste,  as  it  is 
irom  the  grand  design  of  our  work. 

-  Our  business,  in  rapidly  tracing  the  history  of  Christian  ef- 
fort in  India,  is  more  particularly  connected  with  Protestantism, 
and  still  more  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  church.  We 
necessarily  pass  by  a  variety  of  missions  directed  to  other  quar- 
ters of  the  elobe,  and  we  shall  leave  out  from  the  consideration, 
those  established  by  our  own  countrymen,  neither  last,  nor 
least ;  because  a  full  investigation  would  extend  our  article  far 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  and  we  may  find  some  future  op- 
portunity to  enter  fully  into  the  history  of  American  effort  in 
the  East 

In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Frederick  IV.,  King 
of  Denmark,  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  out  Bartholo- 
mew Zeigenbalgrus  and  Henry  Plutche,  both  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  the  University  of  Halle,  in.  Upper  Saxony,  and  or- 
dained by  the  Bishop  of  Zealand.  In  1707,  two  years  after  their 
landing,  they  baptized  five  of  the  natives,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
their  labours  among  the  heathen.  This  mission  was  patronized 
by  George  I.  of  England,  and  the  then  Primate,  Archbishop 
Wake; — and  the  Society  for' Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
which  had  been  established  a  few  years  before  in  London,  came 
forward  with  alacrity  and  zeal  in  the  support  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Among  the  constant  accessions  of  strength  which  this  mis- 
sion received,  one  of  the  most  important  was  that  of  Christian 
Frederick  Swartz,  in  1750 — a  man,  who,  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
was  one  of  its  brightest  and  most  distinguished  ornaments.  Of 
this  apostolic  man,  and  his  labours,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
speak  in  the  short  compass  allowed  for  this  sketch — suflSce  it  to 
say,  his  equal  has  never  yet  appeared  on  the  shores  of  India. 
What  Heber  might  have  been,  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared, 
we  know  not ;  but  take  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
and  Swartz  has  not  yet  had  a  rival.  In  token  of  his  respect  for 
Swartz,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in  1798,  wrote  to  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  requesting  them  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment of  marble  in  his  capital,  m  the  church  where  the  good  man 
preached ;  << with  a  view,"  said  he,  ''to  perpetuate  the  memo- 
ry of  Father  Swartz,  and  to  manifest  the  high  esteem  I  have 
for  the  character  of  that  great  and  good  man,  and  the  gratitude 
I  owe  him — my  father,  my  friend,  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  my  youth."  In  1807,  the  monument  was  erected  by  the 
East  India  Company. 
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The  first  serious,  decided,  and  persevering  attempt,  to  awaken 
the  public  attention  of  Protestant  England,  was  made  as  late  as 
1805,  by  one  whose  name  will  ever  be  identified  with  the  pro* 
gress  of  Christianity  in  India ;  we  mean  Claudius  Buchanan — 

S^rhaps  not  inappropriately  termed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies, 
uring  the  century  in  which  they  had  been  acquiring  their  orir 
ental  empire,  the  British  East  India  Company,  intent  on  the  par-, 
suits  of  commerce  and  ambition,  and  contending  frequently,  not 
only  for  aggrandizement,  but  for  existence,  were  but  little  at  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious  daims,  even  of  their 
own  European  servants,  much  less  to  consider  those  of  their  na- 
tive subjects,  to  any  thing  beyond  general  protection  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Among  those,  who,  from  the  principles 
of  infidelity,  or,  from  the  absorbing  influence  of  worldly  pur- 
suits, felt  little  immediate  concern  in  religion ;  and  who,  in  the 
acquisition  and  consolidation  of  power,  amidst  the  half-civilized 
votaries  of  idolatry  and  imposture,  were  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
danger  of  ofiending  or  alarming  them,  by  the  too  prominent 
profession  of  a  purer  faith,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  no 
cfibrt  would  be  made.*  But,  to  the  eye  of  Christian  observa- 
tion, the  matter  always  appears  in  an  aspect,  which  takes  its  cha- 
racter more  from  the  lights  of  eternity,  than  from  any  views  of 
short-sighted  worldly  policy ;  and,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  a 
subject  so  grand  in  itself,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  his 
own  profession  and  local  situation,  should  have  early  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  such  a  diligent  and  wakeful  observer  as  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Pearson,  the  learned  biographer  of  Buchanan,  ob- 
serves, and  indeed  Buchanan  himself,  allows,  in  his  Christian 
Researches,  that  the  first  suggestion  was  made  to  him  by  the 
late  excellent  Bishop  Porteus,  who  had,  he  said,  attentively  exa- 
mined the  state  of  the  British  dominions  in  Asia,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  of  the  indispensable  importance  of  some 
vigorous  effort  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christianity ;  and  who 
can  doubt  it,  when  we  consider  that  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges — from  Cape  Cormorin  to  the  mountains  of  Himalaya, 
and  including  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  contains  a  population  of 
80,000,000  of  souls,  directly,  or  indirectly,  under  the  sway  of 
the  British  Crown  ? 

Dr.  Buchanan's  memoir  on  the  expediency  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  for  British  India,  produced  a  most  powerful 
sensation  of  the  publie  mind.  This  work  is  not  probably  fami- 
liar to  the  mass  of  our  readers;  neither  is  it  necessary  Uiat  we 
should  at  all  enter  into  the  argument,  which  was  calculated  to 
make  so  striking  an  impression  on  the  British  public  With  their 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  its  consequent  want  of  real  to- 

*  Rer.  Hugh  Peanonj  Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  218. 
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inner  surface  of  the  wall  B,  may  by  radiation  have  varied  the 
temperature  of  the  outer  surface  A  of  the  partition,  in  conse- 
quence of  atmospheric  changes.  Wc  should  have  inferred,  a  pri- 
ori, that  no  variation  could  in  this  way  ensue,  which  would  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  merit  consideration;  and  subsequently  H 
was  shown  by  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Bull,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Hare,  and  others,  that  when  the  whole  effect  of  the  radia* 
tion  from  the  wall  B,  was  concentrated  upon  a  differential  ther- 
mometer, so  as  to  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold,  it  fell  short  of 
a  quantity  which  could  have  produced  any  sensible  influence 
upon  the  most  sensitive  mercurial  thermometer. 

But  admitting  that  radiation  may  influence  the  temperature  of 
the  inner  room,  without  proportionally  altering  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  thermometer  will  re- 
main indifferent  to  any  change,  thus  effected.  Whenever  radiant 
caloric  should  be  more  or  less|  rapidly  abstracted  from  the  sur- 
face A,  of  the  partition,  it  would  in  like  manner  be  abstracted 
from  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  similarly  exposed.  Agreeably 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bull,  two  thermometers,  one  within 
the  inner  room,  the  other  in  the  interval  between  the  partition 
A,  and  wall  B,  were  sustained  uniformly  at  the  same  difference 
of  temperature.  If  under  these  circumstances,  the  loss  of  radiant 
heat,  could  not  vary  without  detection,  to  show  that  it  might  es- 
cape without  altering  the  temperature  of  the  air  between  the 
rooms,  were  a  waste  of  time ;  since  the  measures  of  the  operator 
in  increasing  or  lessening  the  heat  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween A  and  B,  were  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  not  by  the 
air. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  useful  discoveries,  liave 
been  for  a  long  time  treated  with  neglect,  the  inference  made  by 
the  author  of  the  short  reply,  in  the  following  passage,  appears  to 
us  extremely  unfair. 

**  About  two  years  agt),  Mr.  Marcus  Bull,  of'  Philadelphia,  published  m  leiies 
of  '  experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  of  wood  and  coal  used  in  the  Uniinl 
States,'  &c.  &c.  Thrsc  experiments,  we  are  told  by  their  autlior,  liave  been 
copiccl  and  commended  in  various  periodical  works  at  home  and  abroad )  and  of 
course  a  wide  circulation  j»iven  to  them.  Their  object  is  said  to  have  been  pff»c* 
tical  utility ;  and,  although  their  length  may  have  prevented  many  readers  from 
ent(*ring  into  their  merits,  yet  certain  alleged  facts,  staled  as  results  in  m  conma- 
raiive  tuble  at  the  end,  are  inteTliphle  to  all  kinds  of  persons :  such  as  the  fact 
that  a  cord  of  hickor\'  M'ood,  possesses  more  value,  or  more  heating  power,  than 
a  clmldron  of  Caiinc-I,  or  of  Liverpool  coal,  or  tliun  a  ton  of  Lehifch  coal ;  the 
fact  that  a  chahlron  of  Newcastle  coal  is  of  less  \aluc  than  a  conl  of  white  oak, 
or  of  swani])  whortleberrj-,  &c.  &c.  with  \*arious  olhiT  results  equally  cxtraordi- 
nar}-,  and  at  variance  with  previous  opinions  on  the  subject 

••  Two  years  as  has  been  said,  have  elapsed ;  and  no  great  practical  good  b 
known  to  have  grown  out  of  Mr.  Bull's  experiments.  The  relative  prices  of  the 
diflTrrtnt  kinds  of  fuel,  continue  probably  the  same  that  tlicy  would  have  been, 
it  Mr.  Bull  had  never  written.  Our  citizens  continue  to  pay  twice  as  mach  for 
%  chaldron  of  Cannd  or  Liverpool  coal,  as  they  will  give  for  a  ccnd  of  biekory 
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Majesty y  by  letters  patent^  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  The 
East  India  Company  was  charged  with  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the 
bishop  and  three  archdeacons.    Calcutta  was  then  erected  into  a 
Bishop's  see ;  and  the  eminent  individual  selected  first  to  fill  that 
important  station,  was  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton,  D.  D.,  then 
archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.    He  was  a  man  exceedingly  well 
qualified  for  his  station,  by  his  learning  and  piety,  and  to  him 
the  world  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  learned  works  on  the 
Greek  article  extant  Indeed,  his  work  may  be  considered  as 
standing  alone,  on  this  branch  of  philology  ;  for,  preceding  cri- 
tics had  not  directed  their  attention  sufiiciently  to  this  su^'ect, 
to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  it    Literary  eminence, 
however,  was  not  that  at  which  he  aimed ;  for,  though  his  me- 
mory was  stored  with  all  profane  and  civil  literature,  and  he  was 
ranked  among  the  first  critics  of  his  age,  and  had  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  lighter  and  more  elegant  learning,  yet  he  sought 
only  to  be  remembered  as  a  faithfVil  servant  of  his  master.     His 
work  on  the  Greek  article,  will  remaiki  a  monument  of  his  learn- 
ing, while  biblical  criticism  shall  be  ranked  among  the  sciences ; 
but  his  enduring  fame,  is  in  the  churches  of  the  East    Bishop 
Middleton  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  May  1814,  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Lambeth  palace,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  June^  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Middleton  and 
Archdeacon  Loring,  he  sailed  for  Bengal.    On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  and,  from  that 
time,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  calling,  durinc 
nearly  eight  years.    He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  on  S\e  8th  of 
July  1822,  in  the  fifty -fourth  year  of  his  age.    To  the  see  of 
Calcutta,  thus  rendered  vacant,  Reginald  Hebier  was  appointed, 
on  the  14th  of  May  1823 ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  em- 
barked for  Calcutta,  which  he  reached  early  in  October.    The 
providence  of  God,  however,  had  designed  for  him  a  short  but 
active  career.    He  sufiiered  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  duties 
as  a  Missionary  Bishop.    His  labours  are  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  journal  of  his  tour ;  and  never  has  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  devoted  missionary,  been  more  sublimely  exempli- 
fied.   Of  his  death,  it  has  been  beautifully  said,    "His  sun  was 
in  its  meridian  power;  and  its  warmth  most  genial,  when  it  was 
suddenly  eclipsed  for  ever.  He  fell,  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
Cross  should  ever  wish  to  fall,  by  no  lingering  delay,  but  in  the 
firmness  and  vigour  of  his  age,  and  in  the  very  act  of  combat 
and  triumph.  His  master  came  suddenly,  and  found  him  faithful 
in  his  charge,  and  waiting  for  his  appearing.    His  last  hour  was 
spent  in  his  Lord's  service,  and  in  ministering  to  the  humblest  of 
his  flock.    He  had  scarcely  put  off  the  sacred  robes  with  which 
he  served  at  the  altar  of  his  God  on  earth,  when  he  was  sudden- 
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lical  chemists,  whose  proximity,  with  one  exception^  afibrded 
them  better  opportunities  of  judging.  The  exertions  which  he 
has  made,  are  obviously  meritorious ;  and,  even  if  his  deductions 
be  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  as  the  committee  have  alleged, 
they  may  still  be  useful  in  exciting  inquiry,  and  eliciting  truth. 
In  page  98,  Vol.  ii.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sciencei 
Professor  Silliman  says:  — 

*<  This  memoir,  (alluding  to  Mr.  Bull's,)  is  the  result  of  m  long  coime  of  ex- 
periments evidently  conducted  with  great  care  and  skill.  It  is  replete  with  in- 
teresting information,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions of  science  to  the  arts,  and  to  domestic  economy,  which  has  been  made  for 
a  long  time  in  this  country.  It  is  worthy  of  being  carefully  studied  both  by  aden- 
tific  and  practical  men ;  and,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  latter  class,  it  might  be  well  if  an 
analysis  of  this  practical  and  detailed  paper,  presenting  in  a  lucid  and  condie 
form  the  practical  and  important  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Bull,  were  prepared  for 
publication." 

In  order  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  opinions  of  Profeasor  Sil- 
liman, concerning  the  objections  of  the  committee,  we  will  sub- 
join his  letter  to  Mr.  Bull,  page  14  of  the  "Defence:'* — 

'<  Yak  CMgt,  July  17th,  1826. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  twice  perused  with  attention  your  comnumicatioo  of  the 
6th  instant,  covering  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Boston,  upon  the  subject  of  your  experiments  upon  the  heat,  evolved  in  combus- 
tion, &c. 

**  In  I'eply  to  your  request,  tliat  I  would  g^ve  you  my  opinion  of  the  objectikNis 
made  by  the  committee,  and  of  your  reply  to  them,  I  proceed  to  remark : 

*'  1st.  I  conceive  that  the  exterior  room,  being  sustained  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture by  a  source  independent  both  of  the  innw  room  and  of  the  external  aiTt  baa 
good  a  non-conductor  as  can  be  provided,  and  tliat  the  inner  room  is  aa  effectu- 
ally guanled  as  possible  from  any  influence  from  tlie  external  air,  and  that  it  is 
su^iciently  guarded  to  prevent  any  appreciable  inaccuracy  from  that  source. 

*<  2d.  There  bcin^  no  visible  smoke  from  the  anthracite  coals,  and  scaiccif 
any  volatile  combustible  matter,  that  is  not  immediately  consumed  by  the  firew 
there  is,  in  the  case  of  tliis  fuel,  no  room  for  tlie  combustion  of  the  smoke  i  and 
as  the  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  the  comparative  quantity  of  beat 
evolved  in  the  usual  modes  of  burning  fuel,  in  domestic  economy  and  in  the  com- 
mon arts,  and  not  the  whole  possible  amount,  it  did  not  come  within  your  plan  to 
compass  this  object,  nor  docs  it  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  Tiew. 

**  r)d.  I'he  spirit  of  tiiese  remarks  is  apj)licable  to  the  third  objection.  Your 
•^flection  of  fuel  appears  to  have  been  sufncientlv  precise  to  fiimish  the  aTcnge 
result  of  tlic  good  fuel  in  market,  and  this  was  all  that  the  case  required. 

**  Fur  my  geneml  opinions  of  the  value  of  your  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  vou 
\o  the  American  Journal,  vol.  ii.  page  98,  just  published,  where  under  the  date 
')f  May  11th,  you  will  find  my  impressions  consisely,  but  fully  expressed. 

'*  Entertaining  the  greatest  respect  for  the  committee  of  the  American  Acade- 
my, and  having  myself  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  that  body,  I  trust  th<nr  will 
receive  with  candour  the  opinions  which  I  have  expresed,  and  which  woukl  have 
Deen  communicated  with  equal  frankness  liad  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  coincide 
vith  them.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your's  very  respectfully. 

<'B.  SILLIMAN. 
••Mr.  BULL.*' 
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Forgi?e,  blest  fpirits,  if  m  theme  so  high. 
Mock  the  weak  notes  of  mortal  minstrelsy ! 
Yet,  might  your  aid  this  mortal  breast  inspire. 
With  one  fiunt  spark  of  Milton's  seraph  fire ; 
Then  should  my  muse  ascend  with  bolder  flifpht, 
And  wave  her  eagle  plumes  exulting  in  the  hght" 

In  these  days  of  peace,  and  of  peace  societies,  **  the  Warrior 
Sons  of  Heaven"  may  seem  an  unhappy  phraseology,  but  the 
author  successfully  defends  the  term  in  a  note,  where  he  quotes 
from  the  sacred  volume.  In  the  first  edition  of  **  Palestine,'' 
which  now  lies  before  us,  the  term  ^^  warrior  sage"  was  applied 
to  Solomon,  following  the  rich  and  fascinating  descriptions  of 
the  Arabian  mythology.  In  the  present  edition,  we  find  the 
substitution  of  the  term,  <<the  kingly  sage" — more  agreeable  to 
scripture  certainly,  but  neither  so  harmonious  in  the  verse,  nor 
preserving  so  much  unity  in  the  action. 

We  have  looked  with  an  intense  interest  on  one  portion  of  the 
poem,  because  it  was  there,  that  we  anticipated  a  failure,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  Splendid  as  is  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick,  by  our  countryman  West,  we 
apprehend,  that,  in  most  persons,  there  is  a  transient  feeling  of 
disappointment,  when  they  contemplate  the  countenance  of  the 
master  figure  of  the  piece.  This  originates  entirely  from  the  un^^ 
defined  and  indefinable  associations  connected  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Saviour.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  painter ;  it  is  the 
unapproachable  sublimity  of  the  subject  So  of  a  portion  of  the 
'^  Palestine"  of  Heber.  It  is  hardly  possible  even  for  the  high- 
est order  of  poetry  to  come  up  to  the  majesty  and  the  mysteri- 
ous sublimity  of  the  crucifixion.  If  therefore  there  is  failure  at 
all,  it  is  here.  Still  the  transition  from  the  peaceful  and  happy 
influences  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  to  the  direful  circumstances 
of  his  death,  is  conceived  and  executed  with  considerable  ef- 
fect : — 

**  Thou  palsied  egrth,  with,  noon-dav  night  o'erspread ! 
I'hou  sick'ning  sun,  so  dark,  so  deep,  so  red ! 
Ye  hov'ring  ghostly  that  throiu^  the  starless  air  i 
Why  shakes  the  earth  ?  why  mdes  the  light  ?  declare  f 
Are  those  his  limbs,  with  ruthless  scourges  torn  ? 
His  brows  all  bleeding  with  the  twisted  thprn  } 
His  the  pale  form,  the  meek  ibrgiving  eye, 
Rais'd  from  the  cross  in  patient  agony  } — 
Be  dark,  thou  sun — thou  noon-day  night,  arise. 
And  hide,  oh  liide,  the  dreadful  sacrifice  !" 

There  is,  towards  the  close  of  the  poem,  a  brief  invocation  to 
the  spirits  of  the  Crusaders,  and  we  allude  to  it  rather  to  intro- 
duce the  note  of  Bishop  Heber,  in  which  he  very  strikingly  de- 
fends the  Crusades  from  some  common  objections,  and  shows  the 
benefit  they  have  brought  to  Christianity,  notwithstanding  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  urged  against  thein : — 
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wc  oflcr  is,  that  every  work  has  its  extrinsic^  as  well  as  intrinr 
sic  character ;  and  that  though  the  present  volume  of  Heber  is 
small  in  compass,  especially  when  compared  with  the  gprett 
work  to  which  our  attention  was  lately  called,  yet  it  derives  im- 
portance from  the  circumstances  which  have  invested  the  charac- 
ter of  its  author  with  a  deep  and  lively,  and  universal  interest. 
Previous,  however,  to  our  entering  on  a  critical  examination  of 
the  work  itself,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  brief  general 
observations,  touching  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India,  in 
order  to  introduce  to  our  readers  the  memoir  by  which  the  poems 
are  accompanied,  for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say,  that  Heber, 
the  Poet,  is  indebted  for  his  greatest  reputation  to  Heber,  the 
ardent  and  devoted  Bishop.  To  the  effort  to  plant  the  religion 
of  the  Cross  in  the  far-distant  regions  of  the  East,  are  we  be- 
holden not  only  for  the  <<  Journal"  which  has  passed  under  our 
notice,  but  to  much  of  the  charm  of  Heber's  life,  and  Heber's 
poetry. 

We  address  ourselves  to  this  preliminary  work,  confident  of 
meeting  the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  of  every 
name  among  us ;  and  not  without  the  expectation  of  furnishing 
some  materials  even  for  philosophic  speculation.  For,  we  be- 
lieve, there  are  few  subjects  which  afford  greater  scope  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  investigation,  than  those  novel  phenomena 
of  mind,  which  are  beginning  to  stand  out  so  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  public,  on  the  score  of  what  is  technically  called  <<the 
missionary  enterprise."  And  let  the  apparently  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  age  on  this  subject,  be  viewed,  as  some  foolishly  affect 
to  view  it,  as  a  kind  of  epidemic  mania,  pervading  the  land,  and 
seizing  on  certain  persons  among  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor; — or  let  it  be  considered  in  the  most  favourmble 
light,  which  the  most  zealous  religionists  can  desire,  it  still  af- 
fords a  subject  worthy  of  the  philosopher's  analysis  and  patient 
attention.  But  to  our  object 

Unquestionably,  the  most  splendid  missionary  establishment 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  was  that  well  known  under  the  title 
of  the  College  <<  de  Propaganda  fide."  Apart  from  the  consider- 
ation, that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  magnificent  concern,  was 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  has  challenged, 
and  received,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  conception  displayed  in  its  plan, — for  the  truly  gigantic  cha- 
racter of  its  apparatus,  and  the  prodigious  energy  and  judgment 
which  prepared  and  directed  the  arrangement  and  application  of 
its  means.  Attention  was  early  directed  to  the  destitute  and  be- 
nighted regions  of  the  East,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  record- 
ing our  conviction,  that  could  a  project  of  such  extent  and  im- 
portance have  been  accomplished  oy  human  policy  or  power, 
the  efforts  of  that  society  would  seem  to  have  been  adequate. 
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Ten  thouMiHl  birps  attune  the  mjrstic  sonn^. 
Ten  thousandy  tbouMnd  lainti  the  strain  prolongt 
<  Worthy  the  Lamb!  omnipotent  to.  aave, 
Who  died,  who  livea,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave!'  " 

<<  Europe,"  though  marked  by  the  same  classic  elegance,  and 
judicious  arrangementi  is  apoemi  the  peculiar  interest  of  which 
has  already  passed  away.  The  prejudices,  and  the  predilections 
of  the  author,  will  be  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
for  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has  destroyed  all  the  warmth  of 
those  political  associations,  which  must  have  given  the  poem,  oa 
its  first  appearance,  an  ephemeral  popularity.  We  say  not  this, 
to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  work,  as  a  literary  production. 
It  will,  in  this  particular,  bear  a  comparison  with  <<  Palestine,'' 
and,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  may  be  considered  its  superior,  an 
eflTort  of  the  author's  more  matured  taste  and  judgment;  but  as 
the  subject  has  lost  its  greatest  hold  on  our  attention,  the  literary 
merit  of  the  poem,  will  scarcely  redeem  it  from  comparative 
neglect  Apart  from  the  by-gone  interest  of  the  subject,  these 
are  adventitious  circumstances,  which  should,  nevertheless,  cause 
it  to  find  peculiar  favour  in  our  eyes.  Heber  appears  in  it,  the 
advocate  of  freedom,  and  an  enthusiastic  defender  of  those,  who, 
through  peril  unto  death,  stood  forth  its  champion.  Unhappily, 
his  sympathies  appear  wasted,  and  Spain  has  proved  herself  un- 
worthy of  his  enthusiasm.  Bonaparte  is  not  the  worst  enemy 
she  has  ever  had;  and  while  we  say  it  with  deep  regret,  we  are 
compelled  to  think  that  the  epithets  in  the  following  line,  are 
more  like  satire  than  truth,  and  its  conclusion  but  a  poor  speci- 
men of  prophetic  inspiration: —    ' 

**  But  Spain,  the  bnat^  the  virhunta,  shall  be  free." 

It  is  the  remark  of  a  transatlantic  critic  ^^  Troja  fuit — there  was 
a  period  when  Spain  was  entitled  to  all  the  martial  celebrity  which 
the  historian  or  the  poet  could  bestow.  But  her  spirit  has  decayed 
with  her  power,  and  now  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  has  neither 
virtue  to  deserve  freedom,  nor  courage  to  win  it" 

There  are,  however,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  many  pow- 
erful passages;  indeed,  more  powerful,  because  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  writer,  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  poem,  caused  him 
to  pour  forth  his  strains  with  peculiar  feeling  and  enthusiasm. 
The  whole  soul  of  the  author  appears  in  the  few  concluding  lines, 
which  are  marked  by  great  energy  and  beauty,  though  they  con- 
tain the  line  above  quoted: — 

**  No!  hy  his  nerveleaa  ann  whose  rigfateoui  care, 
Defends  the  orphan's  tear,  the  poor  man's  prayer; 
who,  Lord  of  nature,  o'er  this  changeful  ball 
Decrees  the  rise  of  empires^  and  the  ftil) 
Wond'rous  in  aU  hb  way%  unseen,  unknown. 
Who  treads  the  winepress  of  the  world  alone; 
And  rob'd  in  darknessi  and  aorroundinff  ieara^ 
Speeds  on  their  destin'd  road  the  marcu  of  years' 
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that  he  is  a  titled  personage,  a  privy-counsellor;  and,  as  the 
good  lady,  Mrs.  Under-Sub-Deputy-Tax-Gatherer  Staar,  very 
candidly  says :  Etwas  Geheimes  hahen  wir  in  unserer  Famu 
lie  noch  nicht  gehaht ;  <^  we  have  never  yet  had  a  privy-counael- 
lor  in  our  family."* 

We  have  softened  these  German  forms,  whenever  they  oc- 
curred in  the  extracts  we  have  given  ;  as  we  did  not  wish  our 
benevolent  visiter  to  appear  in  his  book  less  amiable  than  he 
did  in  his  person,  while  among  us,  when,  we  must  say,  that 
he  never  deviated  for  a  single  moment  from  the  strictest  rules 
of  politeness  and  urbanity. 

The  Germans  arc  a  plain,  downright,  honest  people.  Those 
multifarious  forms,  invented  by  their  aristocracy  to  preserve  a 
distinction  of  ranks,  sit  very  awkwardly  upon  them.  Many  are 
the  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  To 
this  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  so  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  French  language  among  them.  When  a  great  man  is 
to  be  addressed,  whose  titles  are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that 
it  requires  a  professed  herald  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  them, 
the  letter  is  directed  in  French ;  and  •/?  Monsieur ^  Monsieur^ 
solves  every  difficulty.  But,  when  the  unfortunate  writer  is 
ignorant  of  that  tongue,  he  puts  on  his  direction  at  random,  a 
heap  of  high-sounding  titles,  and  subjoins  to  them  the  letters 
S.  T.,  which  mean  Solvo  titulOj  and  is  as  much  as  to  say : 
<^  His  Highness  or  His  Excellency  will  forgive  me,  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  series  of  his  titles."  Thank  God,  we  have 
no  such  troublesome  things  in  this  country ;  our  only  title  of 
distinction  is  that  of  genttejnau ;  a  word  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  thorough-bred  European  comprehend.  Neither 
the  French  Genlilhomme,  the  Spanish  Hidalgo^  nor  the  Ger- 
man Edelmann^  nor  yet  the  Russian  Ihcorianinj  or  the  Turk- 
ish Effcndiy  can  convey  to  the  mind  its  true  and  precise  mean- 
ing, which  every  child  among  us,  however,  fully  understands. 

Duke  Bernard  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  German  in  the 
fullest  and  most  honourable  sense  of  the  word,  einCichter  Deuis- 
cher.  The  love  of  his  native  country  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stantly predominant  in  his  mind.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
mo^^t  pleasing  objects  of  his  meditations  while  in  the  United 
States,  were  those  memorated  in  pathetic  strain  in  the  celebrate 
ed  Ranz  dcs  Vachcs: — 

*«  Mon  ncrc,  ma  mere,  mon  frere,  ma  scrur ; — 
Nos  clairs  ruisseaux,  nos  hamcaux,  nos  cdtcaux:,  nos  montag^cs ; 
Et  l*ornemcnt  dc  nos  campagnei, 
La  si  gciitillc  Isabcau." 

Every  thing  in  the  book  breathes  Uie  love  of  country,  and  by 
it  apjiarent  contradictions  may  be  explained.     When  the  l)uke 

•  Ste  Kotzcbtic'ti  excellent  comedy,  entitled:  ••The  Little  Towns  of  Cicr- 
manv,"  (Die  Deutschen  Klcinstiidter.) 
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But  when  of  morn  mnd  eve  the  ttar 

B^iolda  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  tho'  thou  art  distant  far, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me» 

Then  on !  then  on !  where  duty  lead^ 

My  course  he  onward  still, 
On  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 

O'er  black  Almorah's  hilL 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates, 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain, 
For  sweet  the  bliss  ua  both  awaits^ 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  bowers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say, 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea, 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay, 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee." 

■ 

Some  minor  fugitive  pieces  follow,  but  we  have  no  more  room 
for  extracts  of  this  kind. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  which  comes-  next  under  our  ob- 
servation, is  that  which  contains  the  Hymns  intended  for  public 
worship.    No  reader  of  these,  will  doubt  the  general  beauty  of 
their  formation ;  but,  we  apprehend,  that  there  are  very  few, 
but  who  will  doubt  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.    If  we  may  venture  on  a  subject  which 
would  appear  more  appropriate  to  some  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
than  the  pages  of  a  literary  journal,  we  would  observe,  that,  as 
to  what  is  appropriate  to  public  worship,  there  is  a  very  general, 
though  perfectly  pdpable,  mistake,  in  all  the  collections  of  hymns 
which  have  come  under  our  notice.    If  our  views  are  correct, 
public  worship  consists  of  prayer  and  praise ;  the  former,  com- 
prising all  the  varieties  of  penitential  expressiod,  and  all  the  modes 
of  supplication ;  the  latter,  confined  more  particularly  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  heart    What  has  mere 
narration  to  do  with  the  act,  either  of  prayer  or  of  praise  ?  And 
yet  there  are  many  hymns  which  are  nothing  more  than  sacred 
history  rendered  into  verse.    There  can  be  no  feelings  of  ap- 
proach to  the  Supreme  Being  in  this — neither  can  there  be  any 
hymn,  or  psalm,  which  is  made  up  of  mere  pious  truisms,  how- 
ever delicately  and  elegantly  expressed.    There  are  very  few  of 
the  hymns  of  this  collection,  but  what  are< obnoxious  to  this  ob- 
jection ;   and,  moreover,  we  believe,  that  a  collection  which 
should  maintain  the  perfect  consistency  of  devotion,  is  yet  un- 
known to  any  denomination  of  Christians.     We  will  illustrate 
this  remark,  by  one  or  two  instances: — 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  M/ent. 

**  The  world  is  grown  old,  and  her  pleasures  are  past ; 
The  world  is  grown  old,  and  her  tonn  may  not  last  4 
The  world  is  grown  old  and  trembles  for  tear; 
'  For  sorrows  aboimd  and  the  jadgmeiit  is  near ! 
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this  country^  and  which  are  familiar  to  our  well-iDformed  citizens. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  it  was  written  for  the  meridiaQ  of 
Europe,  and  in  that  respect  it  may  be  considered  as  a  good  ge- 
neral view  of  the  physical  and  moral  situation  of  the  United 
^tates  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  There  are  some  occasion- 
al mistakes;  biit  not  of  great  consequence.  As  to  objects  merely 
political,  it  may  be  well  understood  why  the  Prince  did  not  think 
proper  to  expatiate  upon  them. 

We  understand  that  a  translation  of  this  work  is  preparing 
for  the  press.  It  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  will  leave  the  same  pleasing  impressions  of  the  author 
that  we  have  felt  ourselves  and  been  happy  to  express. 


Art.  X. — Controversy  respecting  the  pretensions  qf  Mabcus 

Bull  to  the  Ru7r\ford  Premium. 

!• — Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
held  at  Philadelphia,  /or  promoting  useful  knowledge. — 
Vol.  iii.  part  1 ;  new  series.  Containing — ^^Experiments  to 
determine  the  comparative  quantities  qf  heat  evolved  in  the 
combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  (^  wood  and  coal  used 
in  the  United  States  for  fuel;  and,  also,  to  determine  the 
comparative  quantities  of  heat  lost  by  the  ordinary  appara- 
tus  made  use  of  for  their  combustion.*' — By  Marcus  Bull. 

2.—.^  Defence  of  the  Experiments  to  determine  the  compara* 
tive  value  qf  the  principal  varieties  of  Fuel  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  Europe;  containing  a  carreer 
pondence  with  a  committee  qf  the  American  Academy  qf 
Arts  and  Sciences;  their  Report  and  Remarks  thereon  ;  and 
animadversions  on  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  confided 
to  the  Academy,  by  Count  Rumford,  has  been  managed. 
By  Marcus  Bull,  Member  qf  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  ^c. 

3. — A  short  reply  to  a  Pamphlet  published  at  Philadelphia; 
entitled,  ^^  A  d^ence  qf  the  Experiments^'  fyc.  By  one  of  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Academy. 

4. — An  Answer  to  *^A  short  reply,''  fyc.  4"C.  fyc.  By  Marcus 
Bull,  M.  A.  P.  S.,  &c  &c.  &c. 

In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Marcus  Bull,  of  this  city,  undertook 
a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive values  of  different  kinds  of  fuel.  In  1S26,  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  were  communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, in  a  paper  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article^  which 
meeting  with  great  applause,  was  soon  after  published  it  the  exr. 
!)Gnsc,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
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If  gaily  clothed  and  proudly  fed. 

In  dangerous  wealth  we  dwell, 
Remind  us  of  thy  manger  bed, 

And  lowly  cottage  cell! 

• 

If  prest  by  poverty  severe. 

In  envious  want  we  pine. 
Oh  may  thy  spirit  whisper  near, 

|low  poor  a  lot  was  thine ! 

Thro'  fickle  fortune's  various  scene 

From  sin  preserve  us  free! 
Like* us  thou  hast  a  mourner  been, 

May  we  rejoice  in  thee!" 

In  the  whole  collection  of  the  hymns  written  for  the  weekly 
service  of  the  church,  there  are  but  four  or  five,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  are  at  all  appropriate.  They  are  generally  very  beau- 
tiful, and  show  the  taste  and  the  fine  feeling  of  piety  which  dwelt 
in  the  breast  of  the  writer,  but  are  not  calculated  either  to  excite 
or  to  express  that  species  of  devotional  fervour,  which  seems  so 
intimately  connected  with  an  act  of  worship.  The  whole  seem 
to  us  to  be  better  suited  to  form  a  class,  which  might  be  appro- 
priately termed  <<  Sacred  Melodies,"  and  which,  set  to  music, 
might  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  popular  songs,  to  which 
some  religious  persons  object,  and  those  ^*  hymns"  which  are 
manifestly  devotional.  To  us,  there  appears  not  only  impro- 
priety, but  impiety,  in  a  hymn  sung  for  the  amusement  of  a 
miscellaneous  company ;  and  for  many  a  religionist  who  would 
be  shocked  at  his  daughter's  amusing  her  friends  with  an  '^  Irish 
melody,"  and  yet  have  no  reluctance  to  her  showing  off  her  ac- 
complishments  in  a  hymn,  or  anthem,  is  to  us  very  much  like 
^<  straining  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel."  Such  poems  as 
these  hymns  of  Heber,  generally,  maintain  a  middle  ground,  full 
of  pious  sentiment,  yet  not  rising  into  the  sublimity  of  prayer  or 
praise,  and  admirably  suited,  if  judiciously  arranged  and  adapted 
to  music,  as  we  have  said,  to  form  a  class  which  shall  be  peculiar- 
ly attractive,  because  no  piety  could  be  offended,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  taste  and  the  heart  improved.  Besides  the 
hymns,  there  are  a  few  translations  of  Pindar  admirably  execut- 
ed, but  each  too  long  for  quotation.  There  are  some  short  trans- 
lations from  the  Hindoostanee,  one  of  which  we  will  give. 
Sonnet  by  the  late  Nawdb  of  Oude,  Jhufud  Doula. 

In  those  eyes  the  teata  that  glisten  as  in  pity  for  my  pain. 

Are  they  g^ms  or  only  dew  drops?  can  they,  will  they  long  remain? 

Wliy  tliy  strength  of  tyrant  beauty  thus,  with  seeming  roth,  restrain. 
Better  breathe  my  last  before  thee,  than  in  lingering  grief  remain! 

To  yon  planet,  Fate  has  ^ven  every  month  to  wax  and  wane: 

And — thy  world  of  blushmg  brightness— «an  it,  wiU  it  long  remain? 

Health  and  youth  in  balmy  moisture,  on  tliy  cheek  their  seat  maintain; 
But— tlie  dew  that  steeps  the  rose  bud— can  it,  will  it  long  remain? 

Asuf !  why,  in  mournful  numbers,  of  thine  absence  thus  complain, 
(;hance  has  joined  us,  chance  his  parted— nought  on  earth  can  Im^  remain. 
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inner  surface  of  the  wall  B,  may  by  radiation  have  varied  the 
temperature  of  the  outer  surface  A  of  the  parti tion,  in  conae- 
quence  of  atmospheric  chants.  Wc  should  have  inferred,  a  pri- 
ori, that  no  variation  could  in  this  way  ensue,  which  would  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  merit  consideration ;  and  subsequently  H 
was  shown  by  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Bull,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Hare,  and  others,  that  when  the  whole  effect  of  the  radia- 
tion from  the  wall  B,  was  concentrated  upon  a  differential  ther- 
mometer, so  as  to  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold,  it  fell  short  of 
a  quantity  which  could  have  produced  any  sensible  influence 
upon  the  most  sensitive  mercurial  thermometer. 

But  admitting  that  radiation  may  influence  the  temperature  of 
the  inner  room,  without  proportionally  altering  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  thermometer  will  re- 
main indifferent  to  any  change,  thus  effected.  Whenever  radiant 
caloric  should  be  more  or  less|  rapidly  abstracted  from  the  sur- 
face A,  of  the  partition,  it  would  in  like  manner  be  abstracted 
from  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  similarly  exposed.  Agreeably 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bull,  two  thermometers,  one  within 
the  inner  room,  the  other  in  the  interval  between  Uie  partition 
A,  and  wall  B,  were  sustained  uniformly  at  the  same  diffisrence 
of  temperature.  If  under  these  circumstances,  the  loss  of  radiant 
heat,  could  not  vary  without  detection,  to  show  that  it  might  es- 
cape without  altering  the  temperature  of  the  air  between  the 
rooms,  were  a  waste  of  time ;  since  the  measures  of  the  operator 
in  increasing  or  lessening  the  heat  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween A  and  B,  were  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  not  by  the 
air. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  useful  discoveries,  have 
been  for  a  long  time  treated  with  neglect,  the  inference  made  by 
the  author  of  the  short  reply,  in  the  following  passage,  appears  to 
us  extremely  unfair. 


*<  Aboiit  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Marcui  Bui],  of'  Pliiladelpliia,  published  a  series 
of  '  experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
conil)ustion  of  the  princi|)a1  varieties  of  wood  sikI  coal  used  in  the  United 
States'  &c.  &c.  These  experiments,  we  are  told  by  tlieir  author,  liave  been 
copied  and  commended  in  various  periodieal  works  at  home  and  abroAd  \  and  of 
coMi-se  a  wide  circulation  pfi%'en  to  them.  Their  object  is  said  to  have  been  prao- 
ticul  utihty ;  ami,  although  their  length  may  liave  prevented  many  readers  firon 
enterinf^  into  their  merits,  yet  certain  aliened  factsi,  stated  as  results  in  a  compa- 
rative tuble  at  the  end,  arc  intelligihic  to  all  kinds  of  persons ;  such  as  the  met 
that  a  conl  of  hickor\'  M'ood,  possesses  more  value,  or  more  heatiiic^  power,  than 
a  clinldron  of  Cannc-i,  or  of  Liverpool  coal,  or  th:«n  a  ton  of  Lchif^i  coal;  the 
lact  that  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle  cnal  iK  of  los  \aiue  than  a  cord  of  white  oak, 
or  of  swam])  whortleherr}*,  &c.  &c.  with  ^*arious  other  results  equally  extriordi- 
nar} ,  and  at  variance  with  previous  opinions  on  the  subject 

'*  Two  years,  as  has  been  said,  have  clapped :  and  no  great  practical  good  b 
known  to  have  grown  out  of  Mr.  BulPs  experiments.  Tlie  relative  prices  of  the 
diflferent  kinds  oif  fuel,  continue  probably  the  same  that  they  would  hiTC  been, 
it  Mr.  Rull  had  never  written.  Our  citizens  continue  to  pay  twice  as  orach  fon 
%  chaldron  of  Canncl  or  Liverpool  coal»  as  they  will  give  for  a  cord  of  hiekory 
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having  grown,  die  and  putrefy.  In  Italy,  the  localities  of  such 
putrefying  vegetables,  go  by  the  name  of  maremmes ;  and  the 
infectious  matter  there  generated,  when  mixed  with  the  at- 
mosphere, is  malaria,  bad  air.  The  general  conditions  neces- 
sary to  produce  it,  i^re,  a  warm  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  dead  vegetables  putrefying  in  a  moist  place.  Vegetables 
that  die  and  become  disorganized  in  cold  weather,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  produce  this  infectious  malaria ;  nor  do  vegetables  that 
die,  and  are  dried  up  by  heat,  in  a  dry  place.  Nor  do  we  find  it 
in  places  bare  of  vegetation,  unless  vegetable  matter,  liable  to 
putrefy,  be  found  there  accidentally,  or  brought  there  purposely. 
Nor  do  we  find  this  miasmatous  air  prevalent  in  the  winter  sea- 
son ;  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  including,  in 
warm  climates,  one  half  of  October,  are  the  seasons  when  this 
pestilence  chiefly  prevails.  But,  it  has. been  observed,  that 
places  producing  remittent  fevers  in  the  fall,  are  liable,  to  pro- 
duce intermittents  in  spring.  Places  completely  covered  with 
water,  do  not  produce  malaria,  although  the  margins  of  such 
places  do. 

This  poison  is  now  usually  supposed  to  be  a  gas,  acting  by  its 
chemical  properties;  by  others,  it  is  presumed  to  be  an  exhala- 
tion,, effluvium,  or  odour;  the  ancient  opinion,  at  present  not 
considered  as  worth  investigation,  is,  that  the  deleterious  quali- 
ty of  the  air  impregnated  with  it,  is  owing  to  animalculse.  All 
these  theories  we  shall  consider  by  and  by. 

The  book  contains  eleven  chapters,  of  which  we  shall  give  ti 
brief  analysis. 

Ch.  1.  On  the  effects  of  Malaria^  and  the  utility  qf  know- 
ledge  relating  to  it. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  malaria  affects 
us.  It  IS  the  source  of  more  than  half  the  diseases  to  which  the 
human  race  is  subject,  and  of  more  than  half  the  mortality  which 
depopulates  mankind.  It  seems  to  be  the  angel  of  destruction, 
ordained  to  maintain  the  necessary  proportion  between  popula- 
tion and  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  detracts  one  half  from  the 
value  of  life  in  Holland  ; — at  least  as  much,  and  probably  more, 
in  Italy,  where  the  maremmes  extend  two  hundred  miles,  from 
Leghorn  to  Terracina,  having  a  breadth,  according  to  Chateau- 
vieu,  of  forty  miles;  besides  the  pestilence  of  Rome  and  its 
neighbourhood,  which  threatens  with  dreadful  probability,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  to  reduce  that  former  mistress  of  the  world 
to  a  desert 

**  Let  lit  turn  to  IUl^»  ^says  Dr.  M'Ciilloch :)  the  fairest  portions  of  this  fiiir 
land  are  a  prey  to  this  invisible  enemy  s  its  fragrant  breezes  are  poison ;  the 
dews  of  its  summer  evenings  are  death.  The  banks  of  its  refreshing  streams, 
its  rich  and  flowing  meadows,  the  borders  of  its  glassy  lakes,  the  luxuriant  plains 
.of  its  overflowing  agriculture,  the  Talley  where  its  aromatic  shrubs  regale  the 
eye  and  perfume  the  air;  these  are  the  chosen  seats  of  tliis  plague,  the  throna 

VOL.  IV. — ^NO.  8.  37 
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iical  chemists,  whose  proximity,  with  one  exception^  afibrded 

them  better  opportunities  of  judging.    The  exertions  which  he 

has  made,  are  obviously  meritorious ;  and,  even  if  his  deductions 

be  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  as  the  committee  have  allegedi 

they  may  still  be  useful  in  exciting  inquiry,  and  eliciting  truth. 

In  page  98,  Vol.  ii.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sciencei 

Professor  Silliman  says:  — 

*<  This  memoir,  (alluding  to  Mr.  Bull's,)  is  the  remit  of  »  long  ooone  of  ex- 
periments evidently  conducted  with  great  care  and  skiU.  It  u  replete  with  m- 
teresting  information,  and  is  to  be  renrded  as  one  of  the  mort  important  oootri- 
butions  of  science  to  the  arts,  and  to  domestic  economy,  which  baa  oeen  made  for 
a  long  time  in  this  country.  It  is  worthy  of  being  carefully  atudied  bodi  by  acieii- 
tific  and  practical  men ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  latter  clu^  it  might  be  well  if  an 
analysis  of  this  practical  and  detailed  paper,  presenting  in  a  lacid  and  condK 
form  the  practical  and  important  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Built  were  prepared  for 
publication." 

In  order  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  opinions  of  Professor  Sil- 
liman, concerning  the  objections  of  the  committee,  we  will  aab- 
join  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bull,  page  14  of  the  *^  Defence  :''— 

<*  Yak  College,  My  iriA,  1836. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  twice  perused  with  attention  your  communication  of  the 
6th  instant,  covering  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Acadcnr  of 
Doston,  upon  the  subject  of  your  experiments  upon  the  heat,  eroWed  in  cipmlMii- 
tion,  &c. 

*'  In  reply  to  your  request,  that  I  would  g^ve  you  my  opinion  of  the  objectikNH 
made  by  the  committee,  and  of  your  reply  to  them,  I  proceed  to  remaik : 

'<  1st.  I  conceive  that  the  exterior  room,  being  sustained  at  a  given  tempcn- 
ture  by  a  source  independent  both  of  the  inner  room  and  of  the  external  Mt,  baa 
good  a  non-conductor  as  can  be  provided,  and  that  the  inner  room  ia  aa  elllBetB- 
all y  guarded  as  possible  from  any  influence  from  the  external  air,  and  that  k  is 
ttuhicicntly  guarded  to  prevent  any  appreciable  inaccuracy  from  that  aouroe. 

**  2d,  I'here  bein^  no  visible  smoke  from  tlie  anthracite  coals,  and  icaiccly 
any  volatile  combustible  matter,  that  is  not  immediately  consumed  by  the  firaw 
there  is,  in  the  case  of  tliis  fuel,  no  room  for  tlie  combustion  of  the  amokei  and 
as  the  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  the  comparative  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  usual  modes  of  burning  fuel,  in  domestic  economy  and  in  the  oooi- 
mon  arts,  and  not  tlie  whole  possible  amount,  it  did  not  come  within  your  plan  to 
compass  tl)is  object,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpoac  in  view. 

'*  i>d.  The  spirit  of  tliese  remarks  is  applicable  to  the  tliiid  olyectioQ.  Yo«r 
selection  of  fuel  appears  to  have  been  sutncicntlv  precise  to  fumiib  the  aTcnge 
result  of  ilie  good  fuel  in  market,  and  this  was  all  that  the  case  requned. 

**  Fur  my  general  opinions  of  Uie  value  of  your  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  voa 
to  the  American  Journal,  voL  iL  page  98,  just  published,  where  under  the  dme 
of  May  11th,  you  will  And  my  impressions  conaisely,  but  fuUv  expreaaed. 

**  Entertaining  the  greatest  respect  for  the  committee  of  the  American  Acade- 
my, and  having  myself  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  that  body,  I  tniittlMj  wiU 
receive  with  candour  the  opiniona  which  I  have  expresed,  and  which  woukl  have 
:>een  communicated  with  equal  frankness,  had  I  been  so  fortunate  aa  to  coindde 
vith  them.  I  remain,  dear  air,  your's  very  respe^folly. 

««B.  SILUMAN. 
'•Mr.  BULL." 
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curate  result  of  obsenrations  made  with  a  medical  eye,  which 
the  sick  may  consult  with  confidence,  and  in  safety,  without  the 
hazard  so  often  incurred,  of  meeting  disease  and  death  in  an  ad- 
ditional form  abroad,  while  they  are  trying  to  escape  them  at 
home. 

To  be  tolerably  well  informed  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
a  poison  so  fatal  when  concentrated,  so  destructive  of  bodily 
comfort,  when  we  are  exposed  to  it,  even  in  a  diluted  state,  and 
to  be  aware  of  the  places  liable  to  produce  it,  cannot  but  be  im- 
portant to  every  member  of  society,  without  exception.  It  forma 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  police  of  health.  To  give  some 
correct,  but  general  ideas  of  this  too  common,  but  unsuspected 
source  of  so  many  disorders,  the  present  volume  has  been  writ- 
ten ;  and,  although  many  persons  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Dr.  M'Culloch  has  carried  his  fears  and  denunciations  to  a  need- 
less extent,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  fault,  if  a  fault  there  be, 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  medical 
treatise,  (if  this  may  be  called  one,)  so  generally  interesting,  and 
so  much  needed  in  the  present  state  of  public  inattention,  as  the 
book  now  before  us.  Even  in  our  own  country,  without  recur 
ring  to  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas,  or  the  eastern  shore  of  our 
seaboard,  from  Jersey  to  Georgia,  how  many  of  our  cities,  Phi- 
ladelphia and  New- York,  for  instance,  abound  in  their  outskirts 
with  marshy  places,  puddles,  ponds,  and  receptacles  of  vegetable 
filth,  to  which,  in  addition  to  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams, 
no  physician  will  hesitate  to  refer  the  intermittents  and  remit- 
tents of  our  autumnal  seasons.  In  fact,  what  at  New-Orleans 
will  produce  yellow  fever,  in  Vireinia  will  give  rise  to  bilious 
remittents;  in  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire,  to  agues,  dy- 
senteries, cholera,  and  diarrhoea.  We  do  not  say,  that  the  many 
of  the  numerous  tribe  of  disorders  originating  from  the  cause 
now  under  consideration,  are  to  be  attributed  to  it  exclusively, 
but  it  is  the  usual  and  general  source  of  them;  and  it  behooves 
the  public  to  be  aware  of  this :  the  treatise  now  under  considera- 
tion, therefore,  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  important  and  most  wel- 
come. 

Nor  is  it  the  mere  production  of  individual  disease  that  forms 
the  great  mischief  of  malaria.  Mr.  Foder6,  in  his  Trait6  de 
Medecine  legale,  t.  v.  ch.  i.  observes,  that  it  stints  and  debili- 
tates the  population,  even  where  there  is  no  particular  disease. 

Ch.  2.  Nature  qf  the  evidences  respect ififf  the  production  qf 
Malaria  in  places  qf  less  suspected  character. 

Among  travelled  men  of  education,  as  well  as  among  physi- 
cians, no  doubt  remains  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  and 
dysenteries,  being  the  consequence  of  moist  and  marshy  places, 
where  vegetables  grow  and  die,  and  arc  enabled  to  putrefy  by 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  or  season :  but,  among  the  common 
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that  he  is  a  titled  personage,  a  privy-counsellor;  and,  as  the 
good  lady,  Mrs.  Under-Sub-Deputy-Tax-Gatherer  Staar,  very 
candidly  says:  Etivas  Geheimes  hahen  wir  in  unserer  Fami- 
lie  noch  nicht  gehnhi ;  <<  we  have  never  yet  had  a  privy-counsel- 
lor in  our  family."** 

We  have  softened  these  German  forms,  whenever  they  oc- 
curred in  the  extracts  we  have  given ;  as  we  did  not  wish  our 
benevolent  visiter  to  appear  in  his  book  less  amiable  than  he 
did  in  his  person,  while  among  us,  when,  we  must  say,  that 
he  never  deviated  for  a  single  moment  from  the  strictest  rules 
of  politeness  and  urbanity. 

The  Germans  arc  a  plain,  downright,  honest  people.  Those 
multifarious  forms,  invented  by  their  aristocracy  to  preserve  a 
distinction  of  ranks,  sit  very  awkwardly  upon  them.  Many  are 
the  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  To 
this  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  so  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  French  language  among  them.  When  a  great  man  is 
to  be  addressed,  whose  titles  are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that 
it  requires  a  professed  herald  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  them^ 
the  letter  is  directed  in  French ;  and  ^  Monsieur^  Monsieur^ 
solves  every  difficulty.  But,  when  the  unfortunate  writer  is 
ignorant  of  that  tongue,  he  puts  on  his  direction  at  random,  a 
heap  of  high-sounding  titles,  and  subjoins  to  them  the  letters 
S.  T.,  which  mean  Salvo  tilulo^  and  is  as  much  as  to  say : 
*^  His  Highness  or  His  Excellency  will  forgive  me,  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  series  of  his  titles."  Thank  God,  we  have 
no  such  troublesome  things  in  this  country;  our  only  title  of 
distinction  is  that  of  gentleman  ;  a  word  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  thorough-bred  European  comprehend.  Neither 
the  French  Ge?ililhomme,  the  Spanish  Hidalgo^  nor  the  Ger- 
man Edelmann^  nor  yet  the  Russian  Dworianiny  or  the  Turk- 
ish Effendij  can  convey  to  the  mind  its  true  and  precise  mean- 
ing, which  every  child  among  us,  however,  fully  understands. 

Duke  Bernard  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  German  in  the 
fullest  and  most  honourable  sense  of  the  word,  einiichter  Deuts- 
cher.  The  love  of  his  native  country  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stantly predominant  in  his  mind.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
most  pleasing  objects  of  his  meditations  while  in  the  United 
States,  were  those  memorated  in  pathetic  strain  in  the  celebrat- 
ed Iia?iz  des  loaches: — 

**  Mon  perc,  ma  mere,  mon  fr^re,  ma  socur ; — 
Nos  cluirs  ruisseaux,  nos  hameaux,  nos  cdteauz,  nos  montagnes ; 
Et  rorncmcnt  de  nos  campagnesy 
La  si  gentillc  Isabeau." 

Every  thing  in  the  book  breathes  the  love  of  country,  and  by 
it  apparent  contradictions  may  be  explained.    When  the  Duke 

•  See  Kotzebue'fl  excellent  comedy,  entitled:  ••The  Little  Towns  of  Ger- 
many,"  (Die  Deutschen  KleinstMdter.) 
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arrived  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  state,  one  third  of  which  he  knew 
to  be  inhabited  by  Germans  or  their  descendants,  his  ezpecta^ 
tions  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  With  what  delight  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  of  the  sons  of  Herman  to  partake  of  a  na- 
tional dinner  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  best  can  describe. 
But,  alas!  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  what  a  falling  off  was 
there!  The  ancient  language  forgotten  or  corrupted;  the  man- 
ners so  different  from  those  he  had  left  at  home!  Even  the  dish- 
es! a  splendid  dinner,  indeed ;  no  doubt  compounded  by  the  most 
eminent  French  Restaurateur,  But  that  was  not  what  he  look- 
ed for.  He  expected  to  see  OermanSy^uA  he  found  Americans. 
Must  we  wonder,  then,  that  his  disappointment  appears  in  the 
description  which  he  gives  of  this  feast?  How  different  were  his 
feelings  at  the  plain,  the  homely  dinner  which  was  offered  him 
by  Mr.  Rapp,  and  his  Wurtembergers!  No  high  seasoned  sauces^ 
no  exquisite  condiments,  no  raga&ts  were  to  be  seen  there. 
But  the  table  was  covered  with  Oertnan  dishes.  No  doubt,  there 
was  the  beer-soup j  the  noodles^  the  sour-crout;  perhaps  a  sly  bot- 
tle or  two  of  the  genuine  Hochheimer,  or  at  least  the  purple  BiS' 
chofy  the  punch  of  Germany,  justly  celebrated  by  a  charming 
poet  of  that  nation : 

— — ^  Aber  den  Biachof 
Hebe  doch  auf )  das  ist  ein  geaundes  und  liebliches  TriinUeth. 

— —  Hand  the  Biachaf  round; 
It  is  a  wholeaome  and  defidoua  drink. — ^yosB*  Lvibb,  IdyL  3. 

And  the  Pfe\fchen  after  dii\ner;  the  fragrant  tube;  the  dispeller  of 
6nnta,the  solace  of  care !  0,  the  Pfeifchen  was  surely  there;  while 
perhaps,  the  Pseudo-Oermans  of  Philadelphia,  thought  it  impolite 
to  hand  even  k  cigar!  We  cannot  compare  our  traveller's  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  dinners,  without  honouring  his  patriotic  feelings; 
While  we  recommend  to  the  Ex-Germans  of  the  city  of  brotherly 
love,  to  leave  Qff  the  costume  of  their  Teutonic  ancestors,  and 
when  another  Prince  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  shall  hereafter 
visit  this  country,  to  invite  him  to  a  dinner  if  they  please,  but  in 
their  own  proper  character  of  Americans,  the  only  one  which 
they  can  sustain  with  honour  and  credit  to  themselves. 

But  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  desultory  review.  W^ 
leave  our  excellent  Duke  with  perfect  good  humour.  He  loves 
Our  country  and  we  love  him.  Dear  Philadelphia^  ^'eni//y  Bal- 
timore, and  the  other  places  which  he  fiivoured  with  his  ami- 
able society,  will  be  happy  to  welcome  him  again,  if  chance  or 
inclination  should  once  more  direct  his  way  to  this  hemisphere. 

These  volumes  are  embellished  with  the  picture  of  theauthor^ 
which  we  think  a  verv  goo4  likeness.  They  also  contain  maps  of 
the  cities  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  a  small  one  of  Pitts- 
burg, besides  a  number  of  i^snettes  and  ^planatory  drawings. 

'niere  are,  indeed,  in  tbii  book,  many  thiogii  well  known  in 
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this  country,  and  which  are  familiar  lo  our  well-informed  citizens* 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  it  was  written  for  the  meridian  of 
Europe,  and  in  that  respect  it  may  be  considered  as  a  good  ge- 
neral view  of  the  physical  and  moral  situation  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  There  are  some  occasion- 
al mistakes;  but  not  of  great  consequence.  As  to  objects  merely 
political,  it  may  be  well  understood  why  the  Prince  did  not  think 
proper  to  expatiate  upon  them. 

We  understand  that  a  translation  of  this  work  is  preparing 
for  the  press.  It  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  will  leave  the  same  pleasing  impressions  of  the  author 
that  we  have  felt  ourselves  and  been  happy  to  express. 


Art.  X. — Controversy  respecting  the  preteiisions  of  Marcus 

Bull  to  the  Rumford  Pretnium. 

1. —  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ^ 
held  at  Philadelphia,  for  promoting  useful  knowledge. — 
Vol.  iii.  part  1  ;  new  series.  Containing — ^^Experiments  to 
determine  the  comparative  quantities  qf  heat  evolved  in  the 
combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  of  wood  and  coal  used 
in  the  United  States  for  fuel;  andj  also,  to  determine  the 
comparative  qttantities  of  heat  lost  by  the  ordinary  appara- 
tus made  use  of  for  their  combusiion.^^ — By  Marcus  Bull. 

2. — j9  Defence  of  the  Experiments  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive  value  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Fuel  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  Europe;  containing  a  corres- 
pondence with  a  committee  of  the  •American  Academy  of 
Jirts  and  Sciences;  their  Report  and  Remarks  thereon  ;  and 
animadversions  on  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  confided 
to  the  Academy,  by  Count  Rumford,  has  l^en  managed. 
By  Marcus  Bull,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Sf^c. 

3. — A  short  reply  to  a  Pamphlet  published  at  Philadelphia  ; 
entitled,  ^^  A  defence  of  the  Experiments^^  fyc.  By  one  of  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Academy, 

4. — An  Answer  to  ^^A  short  reply, *^  fyc.  fyc.  fyc.  By  Marcus 
Bull,  M.  A.  P.  S.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Marcus  Bull,  of  this  city,  undertook 
a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive values  of  difierent  kinds  of  fuel.  In  1826,  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  were  communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, in  a  paper  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which 
meeting  with  great  applause,  was  soon  after  published  at  the  ex-: 
pcnsc,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
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Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Bull  ventured  to  apply  to  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Boston,  for  a  premium,  which,  as 
trustees  of  a  fund,  accepted  from  Count  Rumford,  they  are  ob- 
ligated to  award  for  meritorious  discoveries  respecting  heat  Mr. 
Bull  was  soon  apprized  by  ti  committee,  to  whom  his  claim  was 
referred  by  the.academy,  that  his  experiments  were  deemed  ob- 
jectionable on  certain  stated  grounds.  This  led  to  a  controversy, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  three  last  of  the  above  mention- 
ed  pamphlets,  and  the  mejits  of  which,  we  propose  briefly  to 
examine.  • 

A  person  may  perform  an  ingenious,  arduous,  and  accurate 
course  of  experiments,  and  may  attain  results  to  which  much  im- 
portance may  be  attached  by  competent  jutlges,  in  whom  confi« 
dence  may  be  inspired  by  their  acquaintance  with  him  and  with 
his  methods  of  investigation;  yet  unless  some  striking  discovery 
be  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  their  merit  may  be  honestly  question- 
ed by  those  who  know  nothing  of  him,  or  them,  unless  by  ru- 
mour, or  through  his  own  writings*  These  observations  we  con- 
ceive to  be  applicable  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Our  per- 
aonal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bull,  and  our  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing his  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  scrupulous  accuracy,  while 
engaged  in  his  experiments,  created  much  confidence  in  his  de- 
ductions: yet  as  they  depend  mainly  upon  his  own  statements,  and 
do  not  carry  any  inherent  evidence  (k  truth,  we  are  not  surpris- 
ed that  a  committee  of  a  remote  society,  who  are  personally  un- 
acquainted with  him,  should  not,  in  consideration  of  his  labours, 
have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  award  him  a  premium,  to 
which  time  has  given  an  accumulated  pecuniary  value. 

Had  the  committee  then  refused  the  Rumford  premium  to  Mr. 
Bull,  simply  on  the  ground  that  his  results  required  confirma- 
tion, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prove  their  decision  incor* 
rect;  but  injudiciously,  as  it  appears  to  us,  they  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  object  theoretic^ly,  and  as  we  conceive  erroneously,  to 
the  means  which  he  emHoyed  to  guard  against  the  vicissitudes 
of  atmospheric  temperature. 

Pursuant  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hare,  one  room  having  been 
made  within  another,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval  on  every  side  be- 
tween the  partition  A  of  the  inner  room,  and  wall  B  of  the  outer 
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room,  it  is  alleged  by  the  committee,  that  although  the  air  in  the 
ijntervid  may  have  been  kept  at  a  oniform  tm^peraturei  still  (he 
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inner  surface  of  the  wall  B,  may  by  radiation  have  varied  tlie 
temperature  of  the  outer  surface  A  of  the  partition,  in  conse- 
quence of  atmospheric  changes.  Wc  should  have  inferred,  a  pri- 
ori, that  no  variation  could  in  this  way  ensue,  which  would  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  merit  consideration;  and  subsequently  it 
was  shown  by  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Bull,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Hare,  and  others,  that  when  the  whole  effect  of  the  radia- 
tion from  the  wall  B,  was  concentrated  upon  a  differential  ther- 
mometer, so  as  to  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold,  it  fell  short  of 
a  quantity  which  could  have  produced  any  sensible  influence 
upon  the  most  sensitive  mercurial  thermometer. 

But  admitting  that  radiation  may  influence  the  temperature  of 
the  inner  room,  without  proportionally  altering  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  thermometer  will  re- 
main indifferent  to  any  change,  thus  effected.  Whenever  radiant 
caloric  should  be  more  or  less'  rapidly  abstracted  from  the  sur- 
face A,  of  the  partition,  it  would  in  like  manner  be  abstracted 
from  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  similarly  exposed.  Agreeably 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bull,  two  thermometers,  one  within 
the  inner  room,  the  other  in  the  interval  between  tfie  partition 
A,  and  wall  B,  were  sustained  uniformly  at  the  same  difference 
of  temperature.  If  under  these  circumstances,  the  loss  of  radiant 
heat,  could  not  vary  without  detection,  to  show  that  it  might  es- 
,  cape  without  altering  the  temperature  of  the  air  between  the 
rooms,  were  a  waste  of  time ;  since  the  measures  of  the  operator 
in  increasing  or  lessening  the  heat  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween A  and  B,  were  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  not  by  the 
air. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  useful  discoveries,  liave 
been  for  a  long  time  treated  with  neglect,  the  inference  made  by 
the  author  of  the  short  reply,  in  the  following  passage,  appears  to 
us  extremely  unfair. 

"  About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Marcus  Bull,  ot*  Philadelpliia,  published  a  series 
of  *  experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  of  wood  and  coal  used  in  the  United 
StatcB,*  ^c.  &c.  These  experiments,  we  are  told  by  their  author,  have  been 
copied  and  commended  in  various  pcrimlical  works  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  of 
coTirsc  a  wide  circulation  p^von  to  thorn.  Their  object  is  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tical utility ;  and,  althoup^h  their  length  may  have  prevented  many  readers  from 
entering  into  their  merits,  yet  certain  alleged  facts,  stated  as  results  in  a  compa- 
raiive  table  at  the  end,  are  intelligible  to  all  kinds  of  persons ;  such  as  the  fact 
that  a  cord  of  hickor)'  wood,  possesses  more  value,  or  more  heating  power,  than 
a  chaldron  of  Cannel,  or  of  Liverpool  coal,  or  than  a  ton  of  Lehigh  coal ;  the 
fact  tliat  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coal  is  of  less  value  than  a  cord  of  white  oak, 
or  of  swani])  whortleberr}',  &c.  &c.  with  i-arious  other  results  equally  extraordi- 
narj-,  and  at  variance  with  previous  opinions  on  the.  subject 

*•  Two  years,  as  has  been  said,  have  elapsed ;  and  no  great  practical  (food  is 
known  to  have  grown,  out  of  Mr.  Bull's  experiments.  The  relative  prices  of  the 
cliflferent  kinds  of  fuel,  continue  probably  the  same  that  they  would  have  been, 
if  Mr.  Bull  had  never  written.  Our  citizens  continue  to  pay  twice  as  much  for 
*«  chaldron  of  Cannel  or  Liverpool  coaly  as  they  will  give  for  a  cord  of  hiekory 
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wood.  Neither  a  cord  of  oak,  nor^if  whortlebeny  bodies,  can  be  bartered  in 
exchange  for  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coal.  Our  mano&cturers,  whose  bterests 
are  staked  apon  the  good  management  of  their  furnaces,  continue  to  prefer  the 
results  of  their  own  experience,  founded  upon  trials  made  in  the  large  Vay  dur- 
ing many  years,  rather  than  adopt  Mr.  Bull's  opinions,  enforced  as  they  are  by 
sixty  pages  of  scientific  detail 

«  What  then  has  been  the  cause  that  more  practical  good  has  not  grown  out 
of  Mr.  Bull's  labours  ?  Is  it  that  any  body  of  men  have  taken  ttie  pains  to  pur- 
sue Mr.  Bull,  and  to  write  him  down  in  uie  journals  and  newspapers?  Is  it  that 
our  manu&cturers,  so  vigilant  and  discerning  upon  other  suolects  relating  to 
their  interests^  are  perversely  blind  upon  this }  Or  is  it  that,  after  all,  the  cord 
of  wood  is  not  worm  |is  much  as  the  chaldron  of  coal ;  that  it  will  not  warm  so 
many  rooms,  nor  turn  out  so  great  a  product  to  the  manufacturer,  and  that  Mr. 
Bull  has  been  led  astray  in  his  conclusions,  by  fallacious  experiments,  and  an  in- 
competent apparatus.  These  are  questions  which  the  late  appeal  of  Mr.  Bull 
to  the  public,  makes  it  proper  to  connder.** 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  had  the  labours  of  Fitch,  in  apply- 
ing steam  to  navigation,  been  sufficiently  patronised,  he  would 
probably  have  anticipated  the  more  successful  enterprise  of  Ful- 
ton. Yet  it  might  have  been  said,  with  as  much  justice  as  the 
committee  have  evinced  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bull,  that  the  public 
continued  to  use  stages  and  sail-boats,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Fitch  to  convince  them  of  the  advantages  of  steam. 

The  discovery  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  metals,  was 
made  by  Rey,  and  confirmed  by  Hooke  and  Mayow ;  yet  fifty 
years  afterwards,  it  might  have  been  vaunted  by  the  disciples  of 
Stahl,  that  phlogiston  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  in  vogue. 

At  one  time,  It  might  have  been  alleged  against  Copernicus, 
that,  in  despite  of  his  ingenious  disquisitions,  a  majority  of  the 
learned,  as  well  as  of  the  ignorant,  continued  to  consider  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  about  the  eatth,  as  an  intuitive  truth. 

In  assigning  the  superiority  to  white  heart  hickory,  Mr.  Bull 
clearly  explained,  that,  in  the  tisual  mock  of  burning  coal  and 
wood,  the  advantage  was  greatly  in  favour  of  coal.  It  must  then' 
be  evident,  that  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bull  would  have  ho  tendency 
to  induce  the  public  to  pay  more  for  the  wood,  unless  it  should  at 
the  same  time  have  been  deemed  expedient  and  practicable  to  con- 
trive fire-places  of  a  difTerent  construction  from  those  now  in  use. 

In  many  instances,  errors  endure  from  prejudice  or  ignorance, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  the  well-founded  remonstrances  of  scien- 
tific men.  After  Virginia  coal  had  been  used  for  about  twelve  years 
as  fuel  for  the  engines  at  our  water-works,  the  war,  we  beliete, 
rendered  a  resort  to  wood  necessary,  which  was. then  ascertain- 
ed to  be  cheaper. 

To  conclude,  however  the  remoteness  of  the  committee  from 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Bull's  investigations,  may  have  incapacitated 
them  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his  manipulations,  and  may  jus- 
tify their  consequent  refusal  to  grant  him  a  premium  of  great 
value,  we  cannot  but  consid^  them,  on  the  same  account,  as  in- 
excusable for  detracting  from  the  merit  awarded  him  by  prao 
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iical  chemists,  whose  proximity,  with  one  exception,  afibrded 
them  better  opportunities  of  judging.  The  exertions  which  he 
has  made,  are  obviously  meritorious ;  and,  even  if  his  deductions 
be  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  as  the  committee  have  alleged, 
they  may  still  be  useful  in  exciting  inquiry,  and  eliciting  truth. 
In  page  98,  Vol.  ii.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
Professor  Silliman  says:  — 

*•*  This  mcrnolr,  (alluding  to  Mr.  Bull's,)  is  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  ex- 
periments evidently  conducted  with  great  care  and  skill.  It  is  replete  with  in- 
teresting information,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions of  science  to  the  arts,  and  to  domestic  economy,  which  has  oeen  made  finr 
a  long  time  in  this  country.  It  is  worthy  of  being  carefiilly  studied  both  by  scien- 
tiiic  and  practical  men ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  latter  classy  it  might  be  well  if  an 
analysis  of  this  practical  and  detailed  paper,  presenting  in  a  lucid  and  concise 
form  the  practical  and  important  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Bull,  were  prepared  for 
publication." 

In  order  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  opinions  of  Professor  Sil- 
liman, concerning  the  objections  of  the  committee,  we  will  sub- 
join his  letter  to  Mr.  Bull,  page  14  of  the  "Defence:" — 

«  YaU  CojUege,  July  X7th^  1826. 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  have  twice  perused  with  attention  your  communication  of  the 
6th  instant,  covering  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Boston,  upon  the  subject  of  your  experiments  upon  the  heat^  evolyed  in  combus- 
tion, &c. 

<*  In  i-eply  to  your  request,  that  I  would  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  objections 
made  by  the  committee,  and  of  your  reply  to  them,  I  proceed  to  remark : 

**  1st.  I  conceive  that  the  exterior  room,  being  sustained  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture by  a  source  independent  botti  of  the  inn»rroom  and  of  the  external  air,  isaa 
good  a  non-conductor  as  can  be  provided,  and  that  the  inner  room  is  as  effectu- 
ally guarded  as  possible  from  any  influence  from  the  external  air,  and  that  it  ii 
suhiciently  guarded  to  prevent  any  appreciable  inaccuracy  from  that  source. 

**  2d.  There  being  no  visible  smoke  from  the  anthracite  coals,  and  scarcely 
any  volatile  combustible  matter,  that  is  not  immediately  consumed  by  the  fire^ 
there  is,  in  tlie  case  of  this  fuel,  no  room  for  the  combustion  of  the  smoke;  and 
as  the  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  the  comparative  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  usual  modes  of  burning  fuel,  in  domestic  economy  and  in  the  coni- 
iNon  arts,  and  not  the  whole  possible  amount,  it  did  not  come  within  your  plan  to 
compass  this  object,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

**  CA.  I'lie  spirit  of  these  remarks  is  applicable  to  the  tliird  objection.  Your 
•selection  of  fuel  appears  to  have  been  sumcicntlv  precise  to  furnish  the  ayenge 
result  of  the  good  fuel  in  market,  and  this  was  all  that  the  case  required. 

*^  For  my  general  opinions  of  the  vahie  of  your  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  vou 
to  the  American  Journal,  voL  ii.  page  98,  just  published,  where  under  the  date 
of  May  11th,  you  will  find  my  impressions  consisely,  but  fullv  expressed. 

<*  Entertaining  the  greatest  respect  for  the  committee  of  the  American  Acade- 
my, and  having  myself  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  that  body,  I  trust  they  will 
receive  with  candour  the  opinions  which  I  have  ezpresed,  and  which  would  have 
been  communicated  with  equal  frankness,  had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  coincide 
vith  them.  I  remain,  dear  ur,  your's  very  respectfully. 

<*  B.  SILLIMAN. 
*«  Mr.  BULL." 
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Art.  I. — Palestine  and  other  Poems.  By  the  late  Reginald 
Hbber,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Now  first  collect- 
ed. With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey:  Phi- 
ladelphia: 1828. 

It  has  been  the  complaint  of  the  last  half  century,  that  very 
little  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  has  preserved  its  existence  un- 
impaired ;  and,  that  the  <<  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare"  has  de- 
generated on  the  one  hand,  into  the  very  questionable  shape  of 
the  modem  song,  and  the  scarcely  more  elevated  sonnet,  or  sunk 
completely  on  the  other,  into  the  degrading  service  of  immoral- 
ity an^  vice.  That  this  complaint  is  in  some  measure  true,  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  lovers  of  genuine  poetry,  to  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  though  they  will  be  far  from  disposed  to  re- 
ceive it  in  that  latitude  of  meaning  in  which  it  is  generally 
made.  There  are  many  redeeming  instances  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  stop  to  mention,  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  most 
exalted  genius  have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  morality 
and  religion ;  and  if  we  are  not  strangely  mistaken,  the  moral 
taste  of  the  age  is  far  from  deterioration. 

Among  the  individuals,  who  are  very  iar  from  the  application 
of  all  these  sweeping  denunciations,  stands  conspicuously  the 
prelate  whose  poetical  effusions  have  been  collected  in  the  vo- 
lume, the  title  of  which  is 'placed  at  the  head  of  our  present  ar- 
ticle. And  so  familiar  has  the  name  of  Heber  become,  not  only 
in  the  religious,  but  the  literary  circles  of  our  country,  that  we 
feel  constrained  to  bestow  a  larger  share  of  attention  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. If,  after  all,  our  readers  should  think,  that  we  have  made 
too  large  a  demand  on  their  time  and  patience,  all  the  apology 
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we  offer  is,  that  every  work  has  its  extrinsic^  as  well  as  intrin- 
sic character ;  and  that  though  the  present  volume  of  Heber  is 
small  in  compass,  especially  when  compared  with  the  great 
work  to  which  our  attention  was  lately  called,  yet  it  derives  im- 
portance from  the  circumstances  which  have  invested  the  charac- 
ter of  its  author  with  a  deep  and  lively,  and  universal  interest. 
Previous,  however,  to  our  entering  on  a  critical  examination  of 
the  work  itself,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  brief  general 
observations,  touching  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India,  in 
order  to  introduce  to  our  readers  the  memoir  by  which  the  poems 
are  accompanied,  for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say,  that  Heber, 
the  Poet,  is  indebted  for  his  greatest  reputation  to  Heber,  the 
ardent  and  devoted  Bishop.  To  the  effort  to  plant  the  religioa 
of  the  Cross  in  the  far-distant  regions  of  the  East,  are  we  be- 
holden not  only  for  the  "Journal"  which  has  passed  under  our 
notice,  but  to  much  of  the  charm  of  Heber^s  life,  and  Heber's 
poetry. 

We  address  ourselves  to  this  preliminary  work,  confident  of 
meeting  the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  of  every 
name  among  us ;  and  not  without  the  ex|>ectation  of  furnishing 
some  materials  even  for  philosophic  speculation.  For,  we  be- 
lieve, there  are  few  subjects  which  afford  greater  scope  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  investigation,  than  those  novel  phenomena 
of  mind,  which  are  beginning  to  stand  out  so  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  public,  on  the  score  of  what  is  technically  called  <<the 
missionary  enterprise."  And  let  the  apparently  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  age  on  this  subject,  be  viewed,  as  some  foolishly  affect 
to  view  it,  as  a  kind  of  .epidemic  mania,  pervading  the  land,  and 
seizing  on  certain  persons  among  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor; — or  let  it  be  considered  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  which  the  most  zealous  religionists  can  desire,  it  still  af- 
fords a  subject  worthy  of  the  philosopher's  analysis  and  patient 
attention.   But  to  our  object 

Unquestionably,  the  most  splendid  missionary  establishment 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  was  that  well  known  under  the  title 
of  the  College  "  de  Propaganda  fide."  Apart  from  the  considei^ 
ation,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  magnificent  concern,  was 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  has  challenged, 
and  received,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  conception  displayed  in  its  plan, — for  the  truly  gigantic  cha- 
racter of  its  apparatus,  and  the  prodigious  energy  and  judgment 
which  prepared  and  directed  the  arrangement  and  application  of 
its  means.  Attention  was  early  directed  to  the  destitute  and  be- 
nighted regions  of  the  East,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  record- 
ing our  conviction,  that  could  a  project  of  such  extent  and  im- 
portance have  been  accomplished  by  human  policy  or  power, 
the  efforts  of  that  society  would  seem  to  have  been  adequate. 
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The  designs  of  the  <<  Propaganda"  embraced  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  different  religious  orders  prepared  to  act  un- 
der its  directions,  it  had  a  power  prodigious  in  force,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  These  singular 
institutions  supplied  a  number  of  men  distinguished  by  ardour  of 
piety  and  innocence  of  life,  accustomed  to  labour,  to  poverty, 
to  the  severest  privations;  inured  to  implicit  obedience;  profi- 
cients in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  versed  in  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  the  languages  which  could  facilitate  admission  and 
intercourse  in  the  several  countries  assigned  for  the  exertions  of 
their  zeal.*  Bishop  VVarburton,  who  remarks  that  ^^  we  should 
be  unjust  to  Rome,  not  to  acknowledge  its  zeal  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  other  churches,  in  displaying  the  Christian  banner  through- 
out the  habitable  world" — 4ias  given  a  striking  picture  of  the 
training  to  which  the  Propaganda  missionaries  were  subjected. 
He  had  spoken  of  the  qualifications  of  the  missionary, — ^'ar- 
dent zeal  and  unwearied  diligence — appetites  subdued  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  want,  and  a  mind  superior  to  all  the  terrors  of  death." 
Now,  all  these  qualities  and  habits,  their  several  orders  of  reli- 
gions, whence  these  missionaries  are  taken,  very  early  labour 
to  inculcate.  One  quality  is  more  deeply  implanted  by  this  or- 
der, another  by  that ;  and  the  most  necessary  and  essential  are 
formed  in  all :  thus  every  monastic  institution  kindles  and  keeps 
alive  that  exalted  charity — a  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

The  Jesuits  subdue  the  will  by  the  severe  discipline  of  blind 
obedience— >to  stand  where  they  are  placed,  and  run  where  they 
are  bid.  The  Carthusians  subdue  the  appetites  by  a  tedious 
course  of  bodily  labours  and  mortifying  abstinences;  and  the  or- 
der called  <<the  Congregation  of  St  Paul,"  subdues  the  whole 
man ;  for,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  them,  mb  their  holy  patron,  they 
die  daily;  the  observance  of  their  whole  rule  consisting  in  one 
continued  meditation  on  that  king  of  terrors. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  several  orders,  like  workmen  who  travail 
separately  on  the  various  parts  of  the  same  machine,  each  of 
them  to  be  sent  to  the  master  artist  to  be  put  into  its  destined 
place,  where,  by  a  prc^r  combination,  all  are  fitted  for  their  pe- 
culiar use ;  the  orders  I  say,  send  their  subjects,  thus  prepiu*- 
ed,  to  the  Collsob  db  Propaoanda  Fidb,  to  receive  their  last 
finishing  and  first  motion ;  ^^  by  instruction  in  the  languages,  the 
manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  barbarous  nations,  to  whose 
conversion  they  are  appointed  and  addressed,  "t 

*  Dr.  Hooley,  Lord  Bidiop  of  London,  befim  the  Soeietjr  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  fore«gii  partly  1817. 

t  Warburton*  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  before  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tioQ  of  the  Clospel  in  foreign  pnti^  1766. 
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we  offer  is,  that  every  work  has  its  extrinsic^  as  well  as  inirin-' 
sic  character ;  and  that  though  the  present  volume  of  Heber  is 
small  in  compass,  especially  when  compared  with  the  great 
work  to  which  our  attention  was  lately  called,  yet  it  derives  im- 
portance from  the  circumstances  which  have  invested  the  charac- 
ter of  its  author  with  a  deep  and  lively,  and  universal  interest. 
Previous,  however,  to  our  entering  on  a  critical  examination  of 
the  work  itself,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  brief  general 
observations,  touching  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India,  in 
order  to  introduce  to  our  readers  the  memoir  by  which  the  poems 
are  accompanied,  for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say,  that  Heber, 
the  Poet,  is  indebted  for  his  greatest  reputation  to  Heber,  the 
ardent  and  devoted  Bishop.  To  the  effort  to  plant  the  religioa 
of  the  Cross  in  the  far-distant  regions  of  the  East,  are  we  be- 
holden not  only  for  the  "Journal"  which  has  passed  under  our 
notice,  but  to  much  of  the  charm  of  Heber^s  life,  and  Heber^s 
poetry. 

We  address  ourselves  to  this  preliminary  work,  confident  of 
meeting  the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  of  every 
name  amon£;  us ;  and  not  without  the  ex|>ectation  of  furnishing 
some  materials  even  for  philosophic  speculation.  For,  we  be- 
lieve, there  are  few  subjects  which  afford  greater  scope  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  investigation,  than  those  novel  phenomena 
of  mind,  which  are  beginning  to  stand  out  so  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  public,  on  the  score  of  what  is  technically  called  "the 
missionary  enterprise."  And  let  the  apparently  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  age  on  this  subject,  be  viewed,  as  some  foolishly  affect 
to  view  it,  as  a  kind  of  epidemic  mania,  pervading  the  land,  and 
seizing  on  certain  persons  among  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor; — or  let  it  be  considered  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  which  the  most  zealous  religionists  can  desire,  it  still  af- 
fords a  subject  worthy  of  the  philosopher's  analysis  and  patient 
attention.  But  to  our  object 

Unquestionably,  the  most  splendid  missionary  establishment 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  was  that  well  known  under  the  title 
of  the  College  "  de  Propaganda  fide."  Apart  from  the  consider^ 
ation,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  magnificent  concern,  was 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  has  challenged, 
and  received,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  conception  displayed  in  its  plan, — for  the  truly  gigantic  cha- 
racter of  its  apparatus,  and  the  prodigious  energy  and  judgment 
which  prepared  and  directed  the  arrangement  and  application  of 
its  means.  Attention  was  early  directed  to  the  destitute  and  be- 
nighted regions  of  the  East,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  record- 
ing our  conviction,  that  could  a  project  of  such  extent  and  im- 
portance have  been  accomplished  by  human  policy  or  power, 
the  efforts  of  that  society  would  seem  to  have  been  adequate. 
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The  designs  of  the  <^  Propaganda"  embraced  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  different  religious  orders  prepared  to  act  un- 
der its  directions,  it  had  a  power  prodigious  in  force,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  These  singular 
institutions  supplied  a  number  of  men  distinguished  by  ardour  of 
piety  and  innocence  of  life,  accustomed  to  labour,  to  poverty, 
to  the  severest  privations ;  inured  to  implicit  obedience ;  profi- 
cients in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  versed  in  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  the  languages  which  could  facilitate  admission  and 
intercourse  in  the  several  countries  assigned  for  the  exertions  of 
their  zeal.*  Bishop  Warburton,  who  remarks  that  '^  we  should 
be  unjust  to  Rome,  not  to  acknowledge  its  zeal  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  other  churches,  in  displaying  the  Christian  banner  through- 
out the  habitable  world" — has  given  a  striking  picture  of  the 
training  to  which  the  Propaganda  missionaries  were  subjected. 
He  had  spoken  of  the  qualifications  of  the  missionary, — ^<  ar- 
dent zeal  and  unwearied  diligence — appetites  subdued  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  want,  and  a  mind  superior  to  all  the  terrors  of  death." 
Now,  all  these  qualities  and  habits,  their  several  orders  of  reli- 
gions, whence  these  missionaries  are  taken,  very  early  labour 
to  inculcate.  One  quality  is  more  deeply  implanted  by  this  or- 
der, another  by  that ;  and  the  most  necessary  and  essential  are 
formed  in  all :  thus  every  monastic  institution  kindles  and  keeps 
alive  that  exalted  charity — a  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of 
iouls. 

The  Jesuits  subdue  the  will  by  the  severe  discipline  of  blind 
obedience— >to  stand  where  they  are  placed,  and  run  where  they 
are  bid.  The  Carthusians  subdue  the  appetites  by  a  tedious 
course  of  bodily  labours  and  mortifying  abstinences;  and  the  or- 
der called  ^Hhe  Congregation  of  St  Paul,"  subdues  the  whole 
man ;  for,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  them,  as  their  holy  patron,  they 
die  daily;  the  observance  of  their  whole  rule  consisting  in  one 
continued  meditation  on  that  king  of  terrors. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  several  orders,  like  workmen  who  travail 
separately  on  the  various  parts  of  the  same  machine,  each  of 
them  to  be  sent  to  the  master  artist  to  be  put  into  its  destined 
place,  where,  by  a  proper  combination,  all  are  fitted  for  their  pe- 
culiar use;  the  orders  I  say,  send  their  subjects,  thus  prepar- 
ed, to  the  College  db  Profagai^da  Fide,  to  receive  their  last 
finishing  and  first  motion ;  <^  by  instruction  in  the  languages,  the 
manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  barbarous  nations,  to  whose 
conversion  they  are  appointed  and  addressed."! 

*  Dr.  Hooley,  Lord  Bidhop  of  London*  before  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  1817. 

t  Warburton,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cttoucester,  before  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  1766. 
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And  yet,  the  cfibct  produced  by  all  this  mighty  apparatus, 
was  not  so  great  in  proportion,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Of  the  causes  of  failure,  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak,  neither 
should  we  care  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  as  this  would  lead 
into  the  region  of  polemics,  as  foreign  from  our  taste,  as  it  is 
from  the  grand  design  of  our  work. 

Our  business,  in  rapidly  tracing  the  history  of  Christian  ef- 
fort in  India,  is  more  particularly  connected  with  Protestantism, 
and  still  more  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  church.  We 
necessarily  pass  by  a  variety  of  missions  directed  to  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  we  shall  leave  out  from  the  consideration , 
those  established  by  our  own  countrymen,  neither  last,  nor 
least ;  because  a  full  investigation  would  extend  our  article  far 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  and  we  may  find  some  future  op- 
portunity to  enter  fully  into  the  history  of  American  eflTort  m 
the  East 

In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Frederick  IV.,  King 
of  Denmark,  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  out  Bartholo- 
mew Zeigenbalgrus  and  Henry  Plutche,  both  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  the  University  of  Halle,  ia  Upper  Saxony,  and  or- 
dained by  the  Bishop  of  Zealand.  In  1707,  two  years  after  their 
landing,  they  baptized  five  of  the  natives,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
their  labours  among  the  heathen.  This  mission  was  patronized 
by  George  I.  of  England,  and  the  then  Primate,  Archbishop 
Wake; — and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
which  had  been  established  a  few  years  before  in  London,  came 
forward  with  alacrity  and  zeal  in  the  support  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Among  the  constant  accessions  of  strength  which  this  mis- 
sion received,  one  of  the  most  important  was  that  of  Christian 
Frederick  Swartz,  in  1750 — a  man,  who,  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
was  one  of  its  brightest  and  most  distinguished  ornaments.  Of 
this  apostolic  man,  and  his  labours,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
speak  in  the  short  compass  allowed  for  this  sketch — su£Bce  it  to 
say,  his  equal  has  never  yet  appeared  on  the  shores  of  India. 
What  Heber  might  have  been,  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared, 
we  know  not;  but  take  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
and  Swartz  has  not  yet  had  a  rival.  In  token  of  his  respect  for 
Swartz,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in  1798,  wrote  to  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  requesting  them  to  erecta  monu- 
ment of  marble  in  his  capital,  in  the  church  where  the  good  man 
preached  ;  *' with  a  view,"  said  he,  "to  perpetuate  the  memo- 
ry of  Father  Swartz,  and  to  manifest  the  high  esteem  I  have 
for  the  character  of  that  great  and  good  man,  and  the  gratitude 
I  owe  him — my  father,  my  friend,  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  my  youth."  In  1807,  the  monument  was  erected  by  the 
East  India  Company. 
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The  first  serious,  decided,  and  persevering  attempt,  to  awaken 
the  public  attention  of  Protestant  England,  was  made  as  late  as 
1805,  by  one  whose  name  will  ever  be  identified  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  India;  we  mean  Claudius  Buchanan — 
perhaps  not  inappropriately  termed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 
During  the  century  in  which  they  had  been  acquiring  their  ori- 
ental  empire,  the  British  East  India  Company,  intent  on  the  pui^. 
suits  of  commerce  and  ambition,  and  contending  frequently,  not 
only  for  aggrandizement,  but  for  existence,  were  but  little  at  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious  claims,  even  of  their 
own  European  servants,  much  less  to  consider  those  of  their  na- 
tive subjects,  to  any  thing  beyond  general  protection  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Among  those,  who,  from  the  principles 
of  infidelity,  or,  from  the  absorbing  influence  of  worldly  pur- 
suits, felt  little  immediate  concern  in  religion ;  and  who,  in  the 
acquisition  and  consolidation  of  power,  amidst  the  half-civilized 
votaries  of  idolatry  and  imposture,  were  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
danger  of  offending  or  alarming  them,  by  the  too  prominent 
profession  of  a  purer  faith,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  no 
effort  would  be  made.*  But,  to  the  eye  of  Christian  observa- 
tion, the  matter  always  appears  in  an  aspect,  which  takes  its  cha- 
racter more  from  the  lights  of  eternity,  than  from  any  views  of 
short-sighted  worldly  policy ;  and,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  a 
subject  so  grand  in  itself,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  his 
own  profession  and  local  situation,  should  have  early  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  such  a  diligent  and  wakeful  observer  as  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Pearson,  the  learned  biographer  of  Buchanan,  ob- 
serves, and  indeed  Buchanan  himself  allows,  in  his  Christian 
Researches,  that  the  first  suggestion  was  made  to  him  by  the 
late  excellent  Bishop  Porteus,  who  had,  he  said,  attentively  exa- 
mined the  state  of  the  British  dominions  in  Asia,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  of  the  indispensable  importance  of  some 
vigorous  effort  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christianity ;  and  who 
can  doubt  it,  when  we  consider  that  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges — from  Cape  Cormorin  to  the  mountains  of  Himalaya, 
and  including  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  contains  a  population  of 
80,000,000  of  souls,  directly,  or  indirectly,  under  the  sway  of 
the  British  Crown  ? 

Dr.  Buchanan's  memoir  on  the  expediency  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  for  British  India,  produced  a  most  powerful 
sensation  of  the  publie  mind.  This  work  is  not  probably  fami- 
liar to  the  mass  of  our  readers;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should  at  all  enter  into  the  argument,  which  was  calculated  to 
make  so  striking  an  impression  on  the  British  public  With  their 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  its  consequent  want  of  real  to- 

*  ReT.  Hugh  Pearson,  Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  218. 
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leration,  we  shall  have  a  constant  quarrel,  and  shall  ever  have 
reason  to  bless  God,  that  in  this,  our  country,  church,  and  state, 
have  no  connexion.  Religion,  to  flourish,  must  flourish  by  its 
own  ifitrinsic  excellency — it  wants  not  the  aid  of  the  civil  powen 
To  be  valuable,  it  must  dwell  in  the  heart  \  i^nd  when  it  has  its 
residence  there,  it  has  a  better  guarantee  than  all  the  laws  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise  for  its  support.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  memoir  of  Dr.  Buchanan  presented  arguments  which  had 
resistless  weight  with  the  people  of  England  ;  and  when  a  fair 
opportunity  offered  to  discuss  the  whole  subject,  no  opposition 
could  stand  before  the  torrent  of  awakened  public  sensibility. 
That  opportunity  was  offered,  when  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  brought  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Independently  of  the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  still 
more  recent  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  there  never  was 
one  which  produced  so  general  an  excitement  over  the  British 
empire;  and  the  periodical  press  of  1812-13,  made  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  India  its  paramount  topic. '  The  object  of  all  this 
discussion  was,  that,  in  the- renewed  charter  of  the  Company,  a 
clause  should  be  inserted,  providing  for  the  formation  of  an  ade- 
quate ecclesiastical  establishment  The  greatest  names  of  Eng- 
land appear  in  this  discussion;  and  a  more  decided  mass  of  elo- 
quence is  nowhere  to  be  found,  than  in  the  debates  of  parliament 
at  this  period.  Petition  after  petition  poured  in  from  all  quar« 
ters,  in  favour  of  the  introduction ;  and  on  the  tables  of  the  two 
houses,  no  less  than  nine  hundred  were  eventually  laid,  signed 
by  more  than  half  a  million  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees.^  On  the  22d  of  June  1813,  a  memorable  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  effort  for  Christianizing  India,  Lord  CasUereagh 
proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  viz : — 

<*  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  promote  the  interest  and  happinesf 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  tlie  British  dominions  in  India,  and  that  such  mtt* 
sures  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  may  tend  to  the  introduction,  among  them,  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  of  religious  and  moral  improvement : — ^that  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  above  objects,  sufiicient  faculties  shall  be  furnished  by  law,  to  per- 
sons going  to,  and  remaining  in,  India,  for  the  purpose  of  accompliihing  tocje 
benevolent  designs." 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Buck- 
inghamshire in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  carried  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  In  the  Commons,  the  majority  in  favour  had  been 
fifty-three ; — eighty-nine  voting  for  it,  and  thirty-six  against  it 

In  consequence  of  this  triumph  of  the  friends  of  religion,  the 
Crown  was  enabled  to  constitute  a  bishopric,  with  such  jurisdic- 
tion and  functions,  as  should  from  time  to  time  be  defined  by  his 

*  Christian  Observer,  June  and  July,  1813. 
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Majesty,  by  Itttera  patent,  tinder  the  great  aeal  of  Eof^d.  The 
East  India  Company  was  charged  with  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the 
bishop  and  three  archdeacons.  Calcutta  was  then  erected  into  a ' 
Bishop's  see ;  and  the  eiriinent  individual  selcicted  first  to  fiH  that 
important  station,  was  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton,  D.  D.,  then 
archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He- was  a  man  exceedingly  well 
qualified  for  his  station,  by  his  learning  and  piety>  and  to  him 
Uie  world  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  learned  works  on  the 
Oreek  article  extant  Indeed,  his  work  m^y  be  considered  as 
standing  alone,  on  this  branch  of  philology  ;  for,  preceding  ori* 
tics  had  not  directed  their -attetition  sufficiently  to  this  su^ect, 
to  give  a  full  and  'satisfactory  account  of  it .  Literary  eminence, 
however,  ^as  not  that  at  which  he  aimed ;  for,  though  his  fne^ 
mory  was  stored  with  all  profane  and  civil  literature,  and  he  was 
ranked  amonff  the  first  critics  of  his  age,  and  had  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  01  lighter  and  more  elegant  .learning,  yet  he  sought 
only  to  be  remembered  as  a  faithAil  servant  of  his  mastisr.  His 
work  on  the  Greek  article,  will  remain  a  monument  of  his  learn- 
ing, while  biblical  criticism  shall  be  ranked  among  the  sciences ; 
but  his  enduring  fame,  is  in  the.tsfaurobes  of  the  East  Bishop 
Middleton  was  conaeclrated  on  theSth  of  May  1814,  in  the.  cha- 
pel of  the  Lfambeth  palace,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  June,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Middleton  and 
Archdeacon  Loring,  he  sailed  for  Bengal.  'On  the  88th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  and,  from  that 
time,  was  actively  enj^g^  in  the  duties-  of  his  calling,  during 
nearly  eight  years.  He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  on  uie  8th  of 
July  ISsi,  in  the  fifty 4burth  year  of  his  age.  To  the.  see  of 
Calcutta,  thus  rendered  vacant,  Reginald  Heber  Was  appointed, 
on  the  I4th  df  *May  18d3  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  em- 
barked for  Calcutta,  which  he  reached  early  in  October.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  had  designed  fqr  him  a  short  but 
active  career.  He  suffered  nothing  to  interfere' with  his  duties 
as  jBL  Missionary  Bishop.  His  labours  are  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  journal  of  his  tour;  and  never  has  the  self*sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  devoted  missionary,  been  mora  sublimely  exempli- 
fied. Of  his  death,  it  has  been  beautifdlly  said^  ^JtiB  sun  was 
in  its  meridian  power;  and  its  warmth  most  genial,  when  it  was 
suddenly  eclipsed  for  ever.  He  fell,  as.the  standald-bearer  of  the 
Cross  should  ever  wirii  to  fall,  by  no  lingering  delay,  but  in  the 
firmness  and  vicour  of  fais  age,  and  iii  me  very  act  of  combat 
and  triumph.  His  master  came  suddenly,  and  found  him  faithful 
in  his  charge,  and  waitiiig  for  his  appearing.  His  last  hour  was 
spent  in  his  Lord's  service,  and  in  ministieriiig  to  the  humblest  of 
his  flock.  He  had  scared v  put  off  the  sacred  robes  with  which 
he  served  at  the  altar  of  hn  God  on  earth,  when  1m  was  sudden- 
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ly  admitted  to  his  sanctuary  on  high,  and  clothed  in  the  garments 
of  immortality."* 

The  volume  which  we  now  proceed  particularly  to  notice,  is 
introduced  by  a  well  prepared  memoir,  the  work  of  a  clergyman 
of  Philadelphia.  The  materials  appear  to  be  faithfully  collected, 
and  judiciously  arranged,  and  the  author  modestly  disavows  all 
merit,  save  that  of  arrangement. 

The  volume  contains  **  Palestine,"  the  prize  poem  of  Heber, 
**  Europe,"  several  fugitive  pieces — hymns  which  were  intend- 
ed for  public  worship,  translations,  both  from  Pindar  and  the 
Hindoostanee,  and  explanatory  notes.  The  first  of  the  poems, 
entitled  "Palestine,"  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
collection,  considered  in  its  literary  aspect,  for  it  is  distinguish- 
ed throughout  by  the  classic  chasteness  and  grace  of  its  style— 
the  simplicity  of  its  plot,  and  the  nice  discrimination  of  its  or- 
naments. It  was  recited  in  the  University  Theatre  at  Oxford, 
and  first  appeared  in  1802,f  in  a  work  entitled  "  the  Poetical  Re- 
gister and  Repository  of  Fugitive  Poetry."  The  poem  com- 
mences with  a  brief  survey  of  the  present  wretched  condition 
of  the  Holy  Land-— he  then  takes  baclc  the  attention  to  the  re- 
cord of  her  past  and  almost  forgotten  glories;  and  concludes 
with  a  rather  too  rapid,  but  still  felicitous  description  of  those 
transcendent  glories  which  are  to  characterize  her  future  years, 
in  those  days  of  prophetic  anticipation,  when  Judea's  olive  tree 
is  to  revive  from  the  death  of  so  many  generations,  and  the  sun 
once  more  illumine  the  heights  of  Carmel,  and  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  We  shall  make  brief  extracts. 

The  opening  lines  are  perhaps  too  abrupt,  but  easy  and  grace- 
ful ;  and  the  invocation  to  the  **  Warrior  Sons  of  Heaven,"  with 
which  the  author  precedes  his  brief  view  of  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land,  is  of  a  fine  order  of  poetry : — 

"  Ye  guardian  saints !  ye  Warrior  Sons  of  Heaven, 
To  whose  high  care  Judea's  state  was  g^ven ! 
O  woift  of  pid  your  nightly  watch  to  keep, 
A  host  of  gods  on  Sion's  towery  steep  ! 
If  e'er  your  secret  footsteps  linger  still 
"By  Siloa's  fount,  or-  Tabor's  edioing  hill ; 
If  e'er  your  songs  on  Salem's  gloiy  dwell. 
And  mourn  the  captive  land  ye  lov^  so  well ; 
(For  oft,  'tis  said,  m  Kedron^  ^my  vale. 
Mysterious  harpinffs  swell  the  midnight  g^e. 
And,  blest  as  balmy  dews  that  Hermon  cheer. 
Melt  in  soft  cadence  on  the  pilgrim's  ear ;) 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  volume!  under  Review,  p.  Ivii. 

t  In  the  **  Memoir,"  it  is  stated,  that  *<  Palestine  was  written  and  recited  in 
the  University  Theatre  in  1803."  We  have  now  before  us,  the  second  edition  of 
"  the  Poetical  Register  and  Repositoiy  of  Fugitive  Poetiy  for  1802,"  which  con- 
tains this  poem  of  Heber,  with  a  mass  of  trash  bv  other  hands,  entirely  unwor- 
thy of  such  good  company.  There  is  lome  chronological  error,  tnerefore, 
though  where,  we  are  not  aUe  to  telL 
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Foqnve,  blest  i|Hrit9»  if  a  theme  so  high. 
Mock  the  weak  notes  of  inoital  minstmqr ! 
Yet,  mig^ht  your  aid  this  mortal  breast  inspire. 
With  one  ftint  spark  of  Milton's  setapf  m  % 
Then  should  my  muse  ascend  with  bolder  fli|^t« 
And  wave  her  eagle  plumes  exulting  in  theligfat" 

In  these  days  of  peace,  and  of  peace  societies,  **  the  Warrior 
Sons  of  Heaveti"  may  seem  an  unhappy  phraseology,  but  the 
author  successfully  defends  the  term  in  a  note,  where  tie  quotes 
from  the  sacred  volume.  In  the  first  edition  of  <<  Palestine,'^ 
which  now  lies  before  us,  the  term  <<  warrior  sage*'  was  applied 
to  Solomon,  following  the  rich  and  fascinating  descriptions  of 
the  Arabian  mythology.  In  the  present  edition,  we  find  the 
substitution  of  the  term,  <Uhe  kingly  sage'' — more  agreeable  to 
scripture  certainly,  but  neither  so  harmonious  in  the  verse,  nor 
preserving  so  much  unity  in  the*  action. 

We  have  looked  with  an  intense  interest  on  one  portion  of  the 
poem,  because  it  was  there,  that  we  anticipated  a  failure,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  Splendid  as  is  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick,  by  our  countryman  West,  we 
apprehend,  that,  in  most  persons,  there  is  a  transient  feeling  of 
disappointment,  when  they  contemplate  the  countenance  of  the 
master  figure  of  the  piece.  This  originates  entirely  from  the  un^* 
defined  and  indefinable  associations  connected  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Saviour.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  painter;  it  is  the 
unapproachable  sublimity  of  the  subject  So  of  a  portion  of  the 
<<  Palestine"  of  Heber.  It  is  hardly  possible  eVen  for  the  high- 
est order  of  poetry  to  come  up  to  the  majesty  and  the  mysteri- 
ous sublimity  of  the .  crucifixion.  If  therefore  there  is  failure  at 
all,  it  is  here.  Still  the  transition  from  the  peaceful  and  happy 
influences  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  to  the  direful  circumstances 
of  his  death,  is  conceived  and  executed  with  tonaklerable  ef- 
fect : — 

*'  Thou  palsied  efoth,  witit  noon-dav  lilght  o*enpread ! 
Thou  sick'ning  mm^  so  dark,  so  oeep,  so  red! 
Ye  hov'ring  ghoili^  ^t  throng  the  stariess  air ; 
Why  shakes  the  earth?  why  fides  tiie  Ii|^  ?  dedare! 
Are  those  his  limbi^  with  ruthless  scoqtges  toni  ? 
His  brows  all  bleeding  with  the  twisted  %pni } 
His  Uie  pale  ibtm,  the  meek  fbrgiving  eye^ 
Rais'd  from  the  crosi  In  patient' agonv  ?-^ 
Be  darky  thou  sun— *tiiou  noon-day  mffht,  ttise»    . 
And  hi^,  oh  hide,  the  dreadfiil  sacrifice  !** 

There  is,  towards  the  close  of  the  poem,  a  brief  invocation  to 
the  spirits  of  the  Crusaders,  and  we  allude  to  it  rather  to  intro- 
duce the  note  of  Bishop  Heber,  in  which  he  very  strikingly  de- 
fends the  Crusades  from  some  common  objections,  and  shows  the 
benefit  they  have  brought  to  Christianity,  notwithstanding  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  urged  agadnst  them  :-^ 
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**  The  world  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  bear  the  Crusades  considered  as 
the  height  of  phrenzy  and  injustice,  that  to  undertake  their  defence  might  be  a 
hazardous  task.  We  must  however  recollect,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  these 
extraordinary  exertions  of  human  courage,  the  whole  of  Europe  would  perhaps 
liave  fallen,  and  Christianity  been  buried  in  its  ruins.  It  was  not,  as  Voltaire  has 
falsely  or  weakly  asserted,  a  conspiracy  of  robbers ;  it  was-  not  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  a  distant  and  inoffensive  nation ;  it  was  a  blow  aim^d  at  the  heart  of  a 
most  powerful  and  active  enemy.  Had  not  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Ama  been 
established  as  a  check  to  the  Mahometans,  Italy,  and  the  scanty  remnant  of 
Christianity  in  Spain,  must  again  have  fallen  into  their  power ;  and  France  her- 
self liave  needed  all  the  heroism  and  good  fortune  of  a  Charles  Martel,  to  deli- 
ver her  from  subjugation." 

We  have  only  room  for  the  concluding  lines  of  this  poem,  in 
which,  after  briefly  depicting  the  present  condition  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  author,  following  the  track  of  inspiration,  points  out 
the  future  triumph  of  the  Messiah : — 

"Yet  still  destruction  sweeps  the  lonely  plain. 

And  heroes  lift  the  generous  sword  in  vain. 

Still  o'er  her  sky  the  clouds  of  anger  roU, 

And  God's  revenge  hangs  heavy  on  her  soul. 

Yet  shall  she  rise;— but  not  by  war  reator'd. 

Not  built  in  miuder, — planted  by  the  svyord. 

Yes,  Salem,  thou  shalt  rise;  thy  Father's  aid 

Shall  heal  the  wound  his  chastening  hand  has  made; 

Shall  judge  the  proud  oppressor's  ruthlesa  sway. 

And  burst  his  brazen  boivds,  and  cast  his  cords  away. 

Then  on  your  tops  shall  deathless  verdure  springi 

Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  valleys,  smg! 

No  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  prove  forlorn, 

The  unbeliever's  jest,  the  heathen's  acorn; 

The  sultry  sands,  shall  tenfold  harvest  vield. 

And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field. 

K'en  now,  perchance,  wide-waving  o'er  the  land. 

That  mighty  angel  \\(ts  his  golden  wand. 

Courts  the  bright  vision  of  desceDding  power. 

Tells  every  gate,  and  measures  every  tower. 

And  chides  tne  tardy  seab  that  yet  detain 

Thy  I Jon,  Judah,  fNim  bis  destin'd  reig^. 

<*  And  who  is  he?  the  vast,  the  awful  form 
(airt  with  the  whirlwind,  sandal'd  with  the  storm ' 
A  western  cloud  around  his  limbs  is  spread, 
Ilis  crown  a  rainbow,  and  a  sun  his  head. 
To  highest  heaven  he  lifb  his  kingly  hand. 
And  treads  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  land; 
And,  hark!  his  voice  amid  the  thunder's  roar. 
His  dreadful*  voice,  that  time  sbidl  be  no  more! 
1^0 !  cherub  hands  the  golden  courts  prepare, 
Lo!  thrones  arise,  and  everv  saint  is  tnere; 
Earth's  utmost  bounds  coniesa  their  awful  sway. 
The  mountains  worship  and  the  isles  obey; 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  tber  need,— nor  day,  nor  night; 
God  is  their  temple,  and  the  Ljimb  their  light: 
And  shall  not  Israel's  sons  exulting  come. 
Hail  the  glad  beam,  and  claim  their  ancient  home? 
On  David's  throne  shall  David's  offspring  reign. 
And  the  ()ry  bones  be  warm  with  life  again. 
Hark!  white-rob'd  crowda  their  deep  hoaannas  raise, 
And  the  hotne  flood  lepeaits  the  song  of  praise; 
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Ten  thousaml  btrps  attune  the  mjntic  lonif. 
Ten  thoiuandy  tbouaand  aainto  the  stmin  prokingi 
*  Worthy  the  Lamb!  omnipotent  tc^  fave. 
Who  died»  who  hvta,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave!'  ** 

<<  Europe/'  though  marked  by  the  ss^me  classic  elegance^  and 
judicious  arrangement^  is  apoem,  the  pecuKar  ifiterest  of  which 
has  already  pa^ed  away.  The  prejudices,  and  the  predilections 
of  the  author,  will  be  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
for  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has  destroyed  all  the  warmth  of 
those  political  associations,  which  must  have  given  the  poem,,  on 
its  first  appearance,  an  ephemeral  popularity.  We  say  not  thii^ 
to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  work,  as  a  literary  production. 
It  will,  in  this  particular,  bear  a  comparison  with  <<  Palestine," 
and,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  may  be  considered  its  superior,  an 
effort  of  the  author^s  more  matured  taste  and  judgment;  but  as 
the  subject  has  lost  its  ereatest  hold  on  our  attention,  the  literary 
merit  of  the  poem,  will  scarcely  redeem  it  from  comparative 
neglect  Apart  from  the  by-gone  interest  of  the  subject,  these 
are  adventitious  circumstances,  which  should,  nevertheless,  cause 
it  to  find  peculiar  favour  in  our  eyes;  Heber  appears  in  it,  the 
advocate  of  freedom,  and  an  enthusiastic  defender  of  those,  who, 
through  peril  unto  death,  stood  forth  its  champion.  Unhappily, 
his  sympathies  appear  wasted,  and  Spain  has  proved  herself  un- 
worthy of  his  enthusiasm.  Bonaparte  is  not  the  worst  enemy 
she  has  ever  had;  and  while  we  say  it  with  deep  regret,  we  are 
compelled  to  think  that  the  epithets  in  the  following  line,  are 
more  like  satire  than  truth,  and  its  conclusion  but  a  poor  Speci- 
men of  prophetic  inspiration: —    ' 

**  But  Spun,  the  braoct  the  wrhioua,  shall  he  free." 

It  is  the  remark  of  a  transatlantic  critic  ^^  Troja  fuit< — thero  was 
a  period  when  Spain  was  entitled  to  all  the  martial  celebrity  which 
the  historian  or  the  poet  could  bestow.  Bi|t  Her  spirit  has  decayed 
with  her  power,  and  now  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  has  neither 
virtue  to  deserve  freedom,  nor  courage  to  win  it" 

Thero  are,  however,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  many  pow- 
erful passages;  indeed,  more  powerful,  because  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  writer,  amidst  the  scenes  of  bis  poem,  caused  him 
to  pour  forth  his  strains  with  peculiar  feeling  and  enthusiasm. 
The  whole  soul  of  the  author  appears  in  the  few  concluding  lines, 
which  aro  marked  by  great  energy  and  beauty,  though  they  con- 
tain the  line  above  quoted: — 

"  No!  b/hb  nenrelcti  arm  wboie  righteous  care» 
Defends  the  orphan's  tears  the  poor  man's  prayer; 
Who,  Lord  of  native^  o^er  ttua  changeful  ball 
Decrees  the  rise  of  empires^  and  the  fiJlt 
Wond'rous  in  aB  Us  wiKjn^  unseen,  unknowns 
Who  treads  the  wfaie^iireas  of  tbo  world  alonei 
And  rob'd  in  darfaies^  and  snrroun^nff  fean^ 
Speeds  on  their  destniU  voad  tbe  iBVcS  of  years* 
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No!  shall  yon  Eagle,  from  the  snare  set  free, 
Stoop  to  thy  wish,  or  cower  his  wing  for  thee^ 
And  shall  it  tame  despair,  its  strong  control, 
Or  quench  the  nation's  still  reviving  soul? 
Go,  bid  the  force  of  countless  ban£  conspire 
To  curb  the  wand'ring  wind,  or  grasp  the  fire! 
Cast  thy  vain  fetters  on  the  troubled  sea! 
But  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  shall  be!  free!" 

The  faults  of  the  poem  are  so  few  as  scarcely  to  deserve  our 
notice.  There  is  but  one  essentially  defective  line,  and  that  is 
so  palpable,  as  to  accentuation-,  that  it  will  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation even  of  the  most  careless  reader. 

«  Untam'd  Austria  bids  her  clarion  sound." 

Here,  to  preserve  the  rythm,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  accent 

on  the  second  syllable.     The  only  way  of  reading  the  line  with 

any  satisfaction  to  the  ear,  is  to  alter  the  form  of  the  first  word, 

and  read  it 

**  Untamed  Austria,"  &c.  — — — 

Our  author  is  by  far  too  fond  of  the  Alexandrine — it  recurs  in 
almost  every  dozen  lines  of  the  poem. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems  in  the  volume,  will  be  found 
a  magnificent  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  too  long 
to  quote  in  this  place,  and  of  a  character  which  does  not  well 
admit  of  extract  We  have  also  "Lines  spoken  in  the  Theatre, 
Oxford,  on  Lord  Grenville's  installation  as  Chancellor. " — "An 
Epitaph  on  a  Young  Naval  Officer ;"  *<  An  Evening's  Walk  in 
Bengal,"  and  "Lines  to  his  Wife,"  while  on  a  visit  to  Upper 
India.  These  "Lines,"  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  so  full 
of  heart,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  presenting  them 
to  our  readers,  before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  volume  : — 

"  If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love ! 
How  fast  would  evening  sail. 
In  g[reen  Bengala's  pdmy  grove. 
Listening  the  nightingpde ! 

If  thou,  my  love  !  werl  by  ray  side. 

My  babies  on  my  knee. 
How  quickly  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea ! 

1  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray. 

When,  OQ  our  deck  redin'd. 
In  careless  eate  my  limbs  I  lay, 

Atid  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunn's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  bmp's  pide  bearoj 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 

The  linfi^rinji^  noon  to  cheer. 
But  mia9  thy  kmd  u>pnnring  eye. 

Thy  meek  attenmre  ear. 
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But  whcfii  of  morn  and  eve  tiie  ttar 

BeboMf  roe  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  tbo'  thou  art^diatant  iar» 

Thy  prayers  aacend  for  me. 

Then  on!  tiienon!  where  duty  lead^ 

My  cOuiae  be  onward  adO,  * 
On  broad  Hindoatan'a  aukrv  meads, 

O'er  black  Almorah^s  hin. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kni|f1y  gates,  * 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain, 
For  sweet  the  bliss  ua  both  awaitfl^ 

By  jTonder  western  main. 

'Thy  bowers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  Uiey  sty. 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea. 
But  ne^er  were  hearts  so  light  apd  gay. 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee*'* 

'     ■     •     .. 

Some  minor  fugitive  pieces  follow,  but  we  have  no  more  room 
for  extracts  of  this  kind. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  which  comes-  next  under  our  ob« 
servation,  is  that  which  contains  the  Hymns  intended  for  public 
worship.  No  reader  of  these,  will  doqbt  the  general  beauty  of 
their  formation ;  but,  we  apprehend,  that  there  are  very  few, 
but  who  will  doubt  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  If  we  may  venture  on  a  subject  which 
would  appear  more  appropriate  to  som!e  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
than  the  pages  of  a  literary  journal,  we  would  observe,  that,  as 
to  what  is  appropriate  to  publici  worship,  there  is  a  very  general, 
though  perfectly  palpable,  mistake,  in  all  the  collections  of  hymns 
which  have  come  under  our  notice.  If  our  views  are  correct, 
public  worship  consists  of  prayer  and  praise ;  the  former,  com- 
prising all  the  varieties  of  penitential  expressiod^  and  M  the  modes 
of  supplication ;  the  latter,  confined  more  particularly  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  heart  What  has  mere 
narration  to  do  with  the  act,  either  of  prayer  or  of  praise?  And 
yet  there  are  many  hymns  which  are  nothing  more  than  sacred 
history  rendered*  into  verse.  There  can  be  no  feelings  of  ap- 
proach to  the  Suprteme  Being  in  tbis^ — neither  can  there  be  any 
hymn,  or  psalm,  which  is  made  up  of  mere  pious  truisms,  how- 
ever delicately  and  elegantly  expressed.  There  are  very  few  of 
the  hymns  of  this  collection,  but  whlit  ard«obnoxious  to  this  ob- 
jection ;  and,  moreover,  we  beKeve,  that  a  collection  which 
should  maintain  the  perfect  comlistencv  of  devotion,  is  yet  un- 
known to  any  denomination  of  Christians.  We  will  illustrate 
this  remark,  by  one  or  two  instances: — 

The  IkmHk  Sumdaif  in  Aduem. 

<<  The  world  iafsowa  old,  and  her  pleasures  are  past ; 
The  world  is  gro^a  old,  and  her  form  may  not  last  4 
,  The  world  is  growa  old  and  tiembles  fiv  fear ; 
For  sorrows  aboand  iad  Uie  jndgmait  to  near ! 
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The  sun  in  the  heaven  is  lanniid  and  pale  i 
And  feeble  and  few  are  the  fruits  of  the  vale. 
And  the  hearts  of  the  nations  fail  them  for  fear, 
For  the  world  is  grown  old  and  the  judgment  is  near ! 

The  king  on  his  throne,  the  bride  in  her  bower. 
The  children  of  pleasure  all  feel  the  sad  hour ; 
The  roses  are  faded  and  tasteless  the  cheer. 
For  the  world  is  g^wn  old  and  the  judgment  is  near ! 

The  world  isg^wn  old  ! — but  should  we  complain. 
Who  have  tried  her,  and  know  that  her  promise  is  vain ; 
Our  heart  is  in  heaven,  our  home  is  not  here. 
And  we  look  for  our  crown  when  judgment  is  near." 

This  is  in  a  pacing,  undignified  measure,  totally  unsuited  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  subject ;  and,  except  that  the  sentiment  is 
pious,  we  see  nothing  in  a  hynin  of  this  kind,  which  bears  the 
remotest  relationship  to  the  peculiarities  of  worship ;  as  another 
instance  of  the  same  class,  we  give  the  following  truly  beautiful 
lines,  entitled  <* Epiphany:" — 

"  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  moiiiing! 
Dawn  on  the  darkness  and  lend  Us  thine  aia! ' 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid!  ' 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew  drops  are  shining. 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall* 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining. 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all! 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 

Odours  of  Edom  and  offerings  divined 
Gems  of  the  mountain  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 

Myrrh  from  tlie  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine.^ 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ampler  oblation; 

Yamly  with  gifts  would  his  fiivour  secure: 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration. 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  .the  morning! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adoming[. 

Guide  where  our  in&nt  Redeemer  is  lud!". 

We  would  ask,  where  is  the  prayer  and  where  is  the  praise  of 
this  Hymn?  if  there  is  in  it  devotion  at  all,  it  is  a  fervent  appli- 
cation to  the  ^<  Star  of  the  East'' — for  its  guiding  light  to  nnd 
the  place  of  the  Redeemer's  birth,  and  would  consequently  seem 
rather  Sabeanism  than  Christianity.  As  a  contrast  to  these,  by 
which  our  meaning  will  be  distinctly  understood^  v/e  giye  the 
following  hymn  for  "Christmas  Day:" — 

'<  Oh,  Saviour,  whom  this  holy  mom 

Gave  to  our  world  below; 
To  mortal  want  and  labour  bom. 
And  more  than  mortal  wo! 

Incarnate  word!  by  every  grie^ 

By  each  teroptaooito  tried. 
Who  lived  to  yield  our  ills  relief, 

And  to  redeen  us  died! 
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If  gaily  clothed  and  prondly  fed, 

In  dang^eroiis  wealth  we  dwell. 
Remind  us  of  thy  manger  bed, 

And  lowly  cottage  cell! 

If  prest  by  poverty  severe. 

In  envious  want  we  pine. 
Oh  may  thy  spirit  whisper  near, 

|Iow  poor  a  lot  was  thine ! 

Thro'  fickle  fortune's  various  scene 

From  sin  preserve  us  free! 
Like'us  thou  hast  a  mourner  been, 

May  we  rejoice  in  thee!" 

In  the  whole  collection  of  the  hymns  written  for  the  weekly 
service  of  the  church,  there  are  but  four  or  five,  which,  In  our 
opinion,  are  at  all  appropriate.  They  are  generally  very  beau- 
tiful, and  show  the  taste  and  the  fine  feeling  of  piety  which  dwelt 
in  the  breast  of  the  writer,  but  are  not  calculated  either  to  excite 
or  to  express  that  species  of  devotional  fervour,  which  seems  so 
intimately  connected  with  an  act  of  worship.  The  whole  seem 
to  us  to  be  better  suited  to  form  a  class,  which  might  be  appro- 
priately termed  <^  Sacred  Melodies,''  and  which,  set  to  music, 
might  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  popular  songs,  to  which  , 
some  religious  persons  object,  and  those  <*  hymns"  which  are 
manifestly  devotional.  To  us,  there  appears  not  only  impro- 
priety, but  impiety,  in  a  hymn  sung  for  the  amusement  of  a 
miscellaneous  company ;  and  for  many  a  religionist  who  would 
be  shocked  at  his  daughter's  amusing  her  friends  with  an  <^  Irish 
melody,"  and  yet  have  no  reluctance  to  her  showing  off  her  ac- 
complishments in  a  hymn,  or  anthem,  is  to  us  very  much  like 
^< straining  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel."  Such  poems  as 
these  hymns  of  Heber,  generally,  maintain  a  middle  ground,  full 
of  pious  sentiment,  yet  not  rising  into  the  sublimity  of  prayer  or 
praise,  and  admirably  suited,  if  judiciously  arranged  and  adapted 
to  music,  as  we  have  said,  to  form  a  class  which  shall  be  peculiar- 
ly attractive,  because  no  piety  could  be  ofifended,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  taste  and  the  heart  improved.  Besides  the 
hymns,  there  are  a  few  translations  of  Pindar  admirably  execut- 
ed, but  each  too  long  for  quotation.  There  are  some  short  trans- 
lations from  the  Hindoostanee,  one  of  which  we  will  give. 
Sound  by  the  kit  Natvab  of  Oude,  Jlsttfud  Doula, 

In  those  eyes  the  tea)s  that  glisten  as  in  pity  for  my  pain. 

Are  they  gems  or  only  dew  drops?  can  they,  will  they  long  remain? 

Why  tliy  strength  of  tyrant  beauty  thus,  with  seeming  ruth,  restrain. 
Better  breathe  my  last  before  thee,  than  in  lingering  g^ef  remain! 

To  yon  planet,  Fate  has  ^ven  every  month  to  wax  and  wane: 

And — thy  world  of  blushmg  brightness— can  it,  will  it  long  remain? 

Health  and  youth  in  balmy  moisture,  on  tliy  cheek  their  seat  maintain; 
But — ^the  dew  that  steepa  the  rose  bud — can  it,  will  it  long  remain? 

Asuf !  why,  in  mournful  numbers,  of  thine  absence  thus  complain, 

( 'hance  has  joined  us,  chance  has  parted — nought  on  earth  can  long  remain. 
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In  the  world  may*st  thou  beloved!  live  exempt  from  g^ef  and  pain! 
On  my.  lips  the  breath  is  fleeting — can  it,  will  it  long  remain  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  look  upon  Bishop  Heber  rather  as  a  chaste 
and  delicate  and  classic  poet,  than  as  distingui8))ed  by  any  strong 
marks  of  genius.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  been  made,  not  born 
a  poet.  It  is  to  his  matchless  ^^  Journal,''  that  he  is  to  be  in- 
debted for  his  lasting  fame,  as  most  acute  and  accurate  in  obser- 
vation, and  most  interesting  in  description;  and  it  is  for  his  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  as  a  missionary  Bishop,  that  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  all  to  whose  hearts  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  dear. 
We  know  not  how  better  to  close  our  protracted  remarks,  than 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Heber,  by  Amelia  Opie,  which,  with  two  others  of  not 
equal  merit,  have  been  attached  to  the  memoir  with  which  this 
volume  commences: — 

"  Here  hushed  be  my  lay  for  a  far  sweeter  verse— 

Thy  requiem  1*11  breathe  in  Jthy  numbers  alone. 
For  the  baiti's  votive  offering  to  hang  on  thy  hearse. 

Shall  be  formed  of  no  language  less  sweet  than  thy  own. 

"  •  Thou  art  gone  to  the  g^ve,  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee. 
Since  God  was  thy  refuge,  thy  ransom,  thy  guide; 

He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  wiU  restore  thee. 
And  death  has  no  sting,  since  the  Saviour  has  died.'  "* 


Art.  n. — Malaria:  ^n  Essay  on  the  Production  and  Pro- 
pagation of  this  Poisony  and  on  the  Nature  and  locali- 
ties of  the  places  by  which  it  is  produced.  By  John  M^Cul- 
LocH,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Physician  in  ordinary  to  his  Roy- 
al Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourgh.  8vo.  pp. 
480:   1827. 

Dr.  John  M'Culloch,  is  not  the  politica  economist,  but  the 
geologist ;  in  which  character  he  enjoys  a  well-earned  fame. 
The  present  volume,  however,  may  well  be  considered  as  a  chap* 
ter  on  political  economy,  if  that  science  may  be  regarded  as  em- 
bracing the  means  of  diminishing  disease  and  death,  encouraging 
a  healthy,  instead  of  a  morbid  population,  and  obviating  the 
greatest  source  of  destruction  in  every  military  expedition.  The 
facts  and  reasonings  contained  in  this  work,  though  medical,  are 
not  technical ;  and  are  such  as  every  man  in  the  community,  rea- 
sonably educated,  may  understand  and  decide  upon  ;  and  which 
every  man  in  the  community  is  deeply  interested  in  knowing. 

Miasma,  marsh-exhalation,  malaria,  is  something  which  origi- 
nates from  swampy,  marshy,  moist  ground,  wherein  vegetables 

*  Written  by  Bishop  Heber,  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  see  page  163. 
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having  grown,  die  and  putrefy.  In  Italy,  the  localities  of  such 
putrefying  vegetables,  go  by  the  name  of  marenrimes;  and  the 
infectious  matter  there  generated,  when  mixed  with  the  at- 
mosphere, is  malaria,  bad  air.  The  general  conditions  neces- 
sary to  produce  it,  are,  a  warm  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  dead  vegetables  putrefying  in  a  moist  place.  Vegetables 
that  die  and  become  disorganized  in  cold  weather,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  produce  this  infectious  malaria ;  nor  do  vegetables  that 
die,  and  are  dried  up  by  heat,  in  a  dry  place.  Nor  do  we  find  it 
in  places  bare  of  vegetation,  unless  vegetable  matter,  liable  to 
putrefy,  be  found  there  accidentally,  or  brought  there  purposely. 
Nor  do  we  find  this  miasmatous  air  prevalent  in  the  winter  sea- 
son ;  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  including,  in 
warm  climates,  one  half  of  October,  are  the  seasons  when  this 
pestilence  chiefiy  prevails.  But,  it  has  .been  observed,  that 
places  producing  remittent  fevers  in  the  fall,. are  liable,  to  pro- 
duce intermittents  in  spring.  Places  completely  covered  with 
water,  do  not  produce  malaria,  although  the  margins  of  such 
places  do. 

This  poison  is  now  usually  supposed  to  be  a  gas,  acting  by  its 
chemical  properties;  by  others,  it  is  presumed  to  be  an  exhala- 
tion, effluvium,  or  odour ;  the  ancient  opinion,  at  present  not 
considered  as  worth  investigation^  is,  that  the  deleterious  quali- 
ty of  the  air  impregnated  with  it,  is  owing  to  animalculae.  All 
these  theories  we  shall  consider  by  and  by. 

The  book  contains  eleven  chapters,  of  which  we  shall  give  Si 
brief  analysis. 

Ch.  1.  On  the  effects  of  Malaria^  and  the  utility  of  know- 
ledge relating  to  it. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  malaria  afiects 
us.  It  IS  the  source  of  more  than  half  the  diseases  to  which  the 
human  race  is  subject,  and  of  more  than  half  the  mortality  which 
depopulates  mankind.  It  seems  to  be  the  angel  of  destruction, 
ordained  to  maintain  the  necessary  proportion  between  popula- 
tion and  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  detracts  one  half  from  the 
value  of  life  in  Holland  ; — at  least  as  much,  and  probably  more, 
in  Italy,  where  thie  maremmes  extend  two  hundred  miles,  from 
Leghorn  to  Terracina,  having  a  breadth,  according  to  Chateau- 
vieu,  of  forty  miles;  besides  the  pestilence  of  Rome  and  its 
neighbourhood,  which  threatens  with  dreadful  probability,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  to  reduce  that  former  mistress  of  the  world 
to  a  desert. 

«Let  ut  turn  to  Itftljr,  {my%  Dr.  M'Culloch :)  the  fiurest  portions  of  this  fair 
land  are  a  prey  to  this  invisible  enemy  i  its  fWig^rant  breezes  are  poison ;  the 
dews  of  its  summer  eveninfjps  are  death.  The  banks  of  its  refreshing  streams, 
its  rich  and  flowing  meadows,  the  borders  of  its.^laasy  UJiesy  the  luxuriant  plains 
of  its  overflowing  agriculture,  the  valley  where  its  aromatic  shrubs  regale  the 
eye  and  perfume  the  air ;  these  are  the  chosen  seats  of  tliis  plague,  the  thront 
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of  Malaria.  Dealli  here  walks  hand  in  hand  with  the  aources  of  life,  tparin|^ 
none  ;  tlic  labourer  reaps  his  harvest  but  to  die,  or  he  wanders  amid  the  lux- 
ury of  vep^etation  and  wealth,  the  g^ost  of  a  man,  a  sufferer  from  his  cradle  to 
his  impending  grave ;  aged  even  in  childhood,  and  laying  down  in  misery,  thftt 
life,  which  was  but  one  disease." 

This  eloquent  representation,  is  fully  corroborated  by  M.  Cha- 
teauvieu,  in  his  Account  of  the  Agriculture  of  Italy,  from  Pisa, 
p.  87,  to  Naples,  p.  102.  See  Rigby's  Translation  of  Chateau- 
vieu's  Agricultural  Travels  into  Italy. 

The  chances  of  life  in  England,  are  variously  calculated  from 
forty  to  fifty  years.  In  many  parts  of  Holland,  they  are  not 
more  than  about  twenty-five.  In  many  places  of  France,  they 
are  reduced  by  malaria  to  twenty  and  eighteen  years.  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  and  much  of  Greece,  are  similarly  afifected.  Lin- 
colnshire, Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  are  known  seats  of  this  pestilence  in  England.  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  died  of  it:  and  although  we  are  become  much 
better  acquainted  with  its  effects,  and  its  habits,  than  formerly, 
great  ignorance  still  prevails,  even  in  England,  on  this  interest- 
ing subject.  People  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  many  situations 
pregnant  with  latent  disease,  where  danger  is  not  suspected ; 
nor  arc  they  aware  of  the  anomalous  forms  of  indistinct,  but 
painful  suffering,  attributable  to  this  cause,  where  the  absenee 
of  intermittent  or  remittent  diseases  induces  a  dangerous  con- 
fidence and  security.*  Nor  arc  the  rich  aware  how  much  their 
own  health  and  comfort  depend  on  enforcing  and  maintaining 
cleanliness  among  the  poor.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  heavy  price 
they  pay  for  artificial  lakes,  and  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  for  re- 
servoirs and  fish  ponds,  and  thick  shrubberies,  damp  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  near  the  principal  mansion ;  or  the  danger  too 
often  attending  the  delightful  rambles  on  the  banks  and  borders 
of  such  places,  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening  in  August  and 
September. 

Nor  are  we  sufficiently  aware,  either  in  England  or  in  this 
country,  that  in  travelling  for  health,  the  valetudinarian,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  apt  to  fix  on 
situations  exposed  to  this  fertile  source  of  disease  and  death.  Nor 
has  yet  any  good  list  of  places  on  the  continent  been  published, 
(Captain  Smith's  Statistical  Tables  of  Sicily  excepted,)  the  ac- 

*  Dr.  M'CuHoch  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to  this  cause,  the  following  list  of  disor- 
ders.— Yellow,  remittent,  intermittent,  and  nervous  fever.  Dysentery,  diarrlKst, 
cholera,  visceral  obstmctions.  Dropsy,  oedema,  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen.  Neuralgia,  and,  in  particular,  that  form  of  it,  the  tic  doloreux ;  to  which 
we  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  add  the  dengue  of  the  Havana  and  Charleston. 
Scrofula  and  goitre.  Hebetude  of  intellect,  and  general  lassitude ;  a  Boeotian 
diathesis.  Rickets,  hernia,  rheumatism,  sciatica,  tooth-ache,  asthma,  peripneu- 
mony,  dyspepsia.  Palsy,  phthisis,  chlorosis,  are  doubtful.  Not  that  these  disor- 
ders, or  any  of  them,  do  not  in  manv  cases  originate  from  other  causes,  but 
that  they  are  in  many  cases  fairly  aicnbable  to  the  eflects  of  malaria  or  miasma. 
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eartte  result iiT  rturfatioM  n«de,;Witk.A, medical  w^  wlueh 
the  siek  may  cMMdt  with  eiMdM^eaee^  vtAin  ^ii^^^^tbl^  dw 
hazard  ae  ofteo  wcurrad,.  of  juaciltiiig  diseaae  Jfid  deaA  ia  e»  lA* 
ditional  finrin  atuMily  while  tbiy  aire  trying  te  eacaJM  Hmm  at 
home.  '      r  .         •     •'         .:    '.      ••  ••  ,  ■  .•  ■ .  It 

Td be toleraiUy  wdl-iBfonne^'Of  the  naimmand  leharacler  ef 
a. poison  so  ihtal  iriien  eodeotttittedy  so  destniettTe-  of  bodily 
eonfort,  whoD' we  ate  eiq^Oied  toil,.e¥elLitt4djktadf|ate|aii4 
to  be  aware  of  tiw.jdaeoa  liable  to  imduce  it,  eaMotliol  bo  ina* 
portaot  IP  every  loeittb^  of  «Miely».withpatexo^  It  Usnm 
the  most*|troniiaeiit  fcoiiiM  ia  tbc^ppKi^  ^^  TogiTeso^io 

eorteety  but  gea^^rri ideas  of  ..tbia.tpo.  edmnioDt  but  unsuspoetoil 
source  of  wthmw^r  disofden,  tho  pnseot  Tolame  has  be^  wriV 
ion  f  and,  although  anay  poNoaa  will'  he  inaUned  to  Huiolk  tiiat 
Dr.  M'Gttlloeh  haa  ^airaied  WafiMts  and  denuaeiatioaa  jo  a.nood* 
leaa  extant,' Jiire  ava  poraofdedy  fliat  |ha dolt^  if  a  £MiIt  .there  he^ 
IS  a  fiwlt  on'thark^isUe;  ate.do.wnkao.Wof  any  med^ 
trei^ae,'  (if  thiamay  fin  eattQdono»).ao  genenUy  inloreating,  and 
aok  snueh  .needed  i«•thi^JNraaen4  atnte,^  publio  inattenthm,  aa^ 
hook  now  befbro  na, ..  Bvjan^  iii  onr  own  jaonntryy  without  reonr 
ring tothe^swaa^M of tim Gsjrolios^ or tba Mstem lUbcNro of  onr 
seaboard,  from  Jersey  to  Genrgim  how  aiaoy.  of  our  cities^  Fhi* 
and  New^Yodk^  iH^ktffeanee^  abo^M  in  Ibiur  out^^ 
marshy  nlnaes^  puddles^  ponds^aM,voeflftodwef.¥eg»U^ 
fith,  to  whicfa>  in  a4d^tioil  to  the  banhi  of -rimra  and  atraama, 
no  (rtiyaiaianwiU  hoMate.t^  lefiir  the'  inteamittaals  a«id  remit* 
teotaof  «ar'aottfnina|  .aaaaoaa.  In  &et^  what  at  iNew-QrIeaas 
wiH  pvodtienydlow  imr^  in  ViriBnia'will  gira  -riais  to  bilious 
remitteay ;  iar  Massashaaatts  and  Jfew-IIampdjiire^  to  agues^  dy- 
setttaries^  eholera^  aad  diarfhoa.  ^  Wo  do  notaay^  that  Sie  many 
of  the  numorous ^tribe  of  disorders  oriaioating  iapm  :tho.eaase 
now  oodor  conaiderattony  are  to  be  attnbut«id  to  it  ex^upiraly^ 
but  it  ia  tho^nanaj  aad  general  aoivea  of  t^qpii  and  it  belwmvea 
the  pobKoto  be.awiM « tbia iAit  trchtiWpdw  Hqdar  eoniidmK 
lion,  therefore,  is^  in.'oar  opinio^,  m6«t  inqportaht  and  meat  wd^ 

NcMT  ia  it  the  meio  asodoction  of  iadif^wia  disease  that  ionna 
the  great  toisehwf  of  mahiia.  Mr.  iTodertyin  bisThatft-de 
Medicine  legde^  t  vv'  ^  *•  obseh[e%  that  it  atinla  anddlibili- 
tatea  the  pqmlattbn^  aian  where  .there,  is  no^paitiettlar  dfaeaaei 

Ch. «. '  NaHtm^fHUt  etndMeea  fmi/fe^inf  ik^produeHmi  qf 

Among  travelled:  jWm-oC  cSoeatioa,  as  well  as  among  physi- 
eians,  na  doubt  rettuibwaiiBlanniltaat  aodiiamitteot  £Nrera  and 
dysenteri^  being  fljtfttaiiiaquenee.  of.  moist'  and  'malihy  jplaces, 
where  vegataUea growr^jpi:  djie».and  iM  enafitai tofokm^  by 
the  warmth  of  the  climite  or  season:  ifut^  amo^gjfae  eoaEWiOD 
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people,  and  those  unused  to  reflect,  these  disorders  are  generally 
confounded  with  typhus,  or  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold,  to 
damp,  to  fatigue,  to  too  much  indulgence  in  summer  fruits,  or 
to  any  cause  but  the  true  one.  Not  that  improper  diet  may  not 
easily  aggravate  the  influence  of  other  causes,  or  become  of  it- 
self a  source  of  disease,  but  the  general  and  prevailing  cause  of 
our  intermittent  fevers  is  malaria;  and  of  this,  among  medical 
men,  there  is  no  doubt  or  dispute.  Whenever,  therefore,  these, 
or  analogous  diseases,  are  observed  to  prevail,  the  source  of  them 
is  the  same,  even  if  no  marsh,  swamp,  or  pond,  be  near  the  place. 
Some  current  of  air  blowing  from  a  marsh,  or  some  other  col- 
lection of  putrefying  vegetable  substance,  less  subject  to  com- 
mon observation,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  M'Culioch's  remarks  on  this  head,  we  would 
observe,  that  the  stench  so  often  arising  in  summer  from  the 
gutters  and  drains  of  all  our  Atlantic  cities,  from  New-York  to 
Charleston — the  practice  of  piling  up  damp  wood  in  damp  eel* 
lars,  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  fuel  is  cheap — the  care- 
lessness of  disposing  of  the  waste  vegetables  of  a  family — the 
filth  of  alleys  and  by-places — and  other  unsuspected  causes  of 
this  nature,  may  produce,  if  not  actually  fevers  of  a  marked  cha- 
racter, yet  disorders,  irritations,  and  obstructiotas  of  the  func- 
tions, that  often  render  life  uncomfortable,  without  having  their 
nosological  names  precisely  given.  For  want  of  diffused  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  attention  is  turned  from  the  true  to  false 
causes,  as  giving  rise  to  these  disorders,  and  remedies  are  applied 
in  vain.  Much  indefinable  ill  health,  and  many  of  the  nume- 
rous complaints  termed  nervous  and  dyspeptic — ^many  of  the 
pains  and  aches  attributed  to  rheumatism,  would  be  referred  to 
the  cause  in  question,  by  physicians  whose  attention  had  been 
duly  turned  to  it 

"  An  acute  and  unprejudiced  observer,"  says  Dr.  M'CuUoch,  p.  22,  "  takinr 
this  view  as  his  guide,  may  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  real  nature  of  the  w 
health f  in  the  situations  under  review  :  but  he  will  also  find,  that  this  does  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  diseases  thus  produced ;  as,  if  he  will  review  bis 
own  practice  on  such  inhabitants,  lie  will  find  dysentery,  often  or  generally, 
called  diarrhoea,  one  of  the  prevailing  elements,  and*  perhaps,  cholera :  together 
with  headaches,  periodical,  or  irre|j^ular  rheumatism  of  the  face  or  head,  as  it 
is  called,  tooth-ache,  sciatica,  with  tic  doloreuz,  or  other  varieties  of  neuralgia, 
(Dengue  })  bilious  aiTections,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  a  whole  catalogue  of  all  the 
nervous  ailments,  which,  at  different  periods,  under  different  fashions,  have  been 
attributed  to  various  causes,  to  the  nerves,  the  spleen,  the  stomach,  the  Ihrer, 
and  now,  in  the  more  convenient  phraseology,  to  the  chylopoietic  organs. 

<*  The  whole  condition,  in  fact,  (p.  24^)  oft  a  people  so  situated  as  1  have  now 
sketched  it,  is  precisely  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pestiferous  districts  of 
France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere ;  since  in  these,  and  independently^  of  the  noted 
epidemics,  or  the  occasional  severe  or  marked  fevers,  the  population  is,  perenni- 
ally, and  even  tlirough  life,  subject  to  a  whole  catalogue  of  chronic  ailments : 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  our  own,  (British,)  far  less  unwholesome  dis- 
tricts, of  a  similar  character,  these  are  len  violent,  and  commonly  also  less  pe- 
rennial and  durable." 
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If,  the  spofi  in  qcraitite  -ure  kiiiywB  oeeMHOsaHy  to  pvodfiae 
the  common  tttarmitleDt^  it  is  pmnd  ^noaii^  for  us  to^«nribe 
the  other  fomiB  of  mtktdy^  obiiMrfed'io  the  ttme  MtMtielMi  ta 
the  iOiine  inMnfe.  -But,  the  intemittent  of  qiriagi  fokl  thoTMqlit- 
tent  of  aotomn,  tre  not  ahf«ys  tfrodueed  ior  plaeee  where  wo 
should  make  no  wraple.to  aMgn  the  osiun  eeaacf -of  tbeae 
disorden^.  Ttieeral  and  glandular  obttftietioivi  are  AvqojMii  8ab« 
stittitee:  nor  does  this  eause  olwaiyt  jproduee^  tM*  effMt  esD- 
pected^  This  may  arise-from.the  sti^  or 'healUl  of  the  iidiabit- 
ants,  and  from  i4io87nerBeiAif;'fory  th6  rale  in'.uiarm^lrf^iie^ 
guid  reeipHury  ad  mmhm  r^d/niniii:  «vory  prmukns  endji«. 
mic  and  raideroiei  is -modified  hftbt  ebnstitiitionwd  diadMria 
of  the  indmdnaly  and:  iutorriES  osually  tho'^weakest  iqrstem  of  or- 
j^ns.  But  our  knowMge  of  marsh  miasma,  and  iti*  mode  of 
operation^  is  jtt  present  tso  murii*mits  Inianteyy  to  tffilfaarize  a 
demand  upon  us  to  eiqplun  all tM-il^Mi^ent  amrauliefc 

As  pefsons  who.  have 'onQS  been  ttilq/9ft  to  the  -eiiMsta  of  ma** 
laria^-and  afflicted  with  the  disorden^ll  prajkiees,  art  more  sua*' 
ceptible  than  other  pMNmhy  of  being  i#tin  aJBeeted  hjr  aimilar 
eausei^  their  being  fs  aiMfted  -in  an^  p^Mciihie  kdaiityy  is  reap 
sonable  ground 'to*  soqiestdi^.8Bmfliesiw  operating  tha«^ 
the  common  disorderrjindiieed  t^lV  bmr.  not  been  obsetred 
among  the  fnhdiitattts  in  iJMrsl^  {n  any  pMeise  way^  or  ^Ih 
marked  chfuraeter.     '  *''<■.•  '..-.. 

l%e  effects  of  malaria  arv  not  ahmr  maribed^  and.  sadden ; 
they  .often  come  on  gradualljr;  tbsy  in0ttbefiinelioB%  then  the 
constitution,  and  indueeiit'leMth  a  inorbid.  diiliiosiis  tiUeon- 
stiutit  acposBl«*t#'tiM.sonroe  of  dissasn  ends  oltimgbsly  in  imih. 
In  the  Miof  litinecftdiifeind  BsMiy  on^^ 
andtiieLoim^  atMattttta;*Peitara,8vraeQ^  ereninthe 

C&mpania  of  Rome,  and  the  hanksprtbo  Tibnr,  eUMmn  are  boup, 
and  li?e;  but  tirty  Uve usually  a^fift W  suiMngr  uddio long 
before  tiio  usual  jieiiod  of  hemrf  oM-'Sge.  -{kMijuntr'theJiats: 
why  the -dMiseis  so  tardy  nd  gn^dhlsl  ii^  Us  operation,  ^we  shall 
know  better,  ia  jumortiM  as  oiir  ofiiervations  sre  more  fro» 
qiiently  and  aceurjatsly  ittpeated^ 

Ch.  a  On  ihif.iMbf^wi  HtumUom .  ikal  mnt  etmmmnfy 
produ^  Mai»ia*        '"•  :••*..  -;    r 

It  has  beensun^Mrf  ttiat  salt  marshes  iijr -Mi  praduetiTO  of 
malaria;  This  is 'S  misti&e.  'Hbey/site  so  ia^'Konlwiidy,  on  the 
French  shores  of  the  Mediterrinean»  on  tiiis  AMitie^:  tf^  are 
so.  in  Greece,  Italy^  KoOyi  and  Siardinii':  la-Spiin,  in  the  Cri- 
mea, and  throuf^imt  ttesaqitbem  part- of  fion^  The'  propor- 
tion of  salt  in  sea  wMsr^  iiay  eontiibule  to  msisl  putrmetion 
in  cold  climates,  and  if  1|i^1taTea  dillbreot  efeA  in  limrm  ones. 
In  Holland^  ibo  severaKi'JMiuui  of  hUrmt  hatn  itfteabadod  irrop* 
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lions  of  the  sea.    It  is  safer  to  be  alive  to  the  possible  danger, 
sustained  as  it  is,  by  so  many  facts  of  a  positive  nature. 

Thick  woods  arc  productive  of  the  malaria  fevers.  The  Jun- 
gle is  a  low  thicket  of  reeds  and  grass,  where  vegetation  is  rank^ 
and  where  the  ground  is  of  course  moist.  Of  the  Jungle  fever, 
it  is  superfluous  to  say  more.  According  to  Buchanan,  even  the 
more  open  woods  in  Mysore  and  other  parts  of  India,  are  not 
exempt  from  a  similar  objection.  In  our  own  country,  (the 
United  States,)  we  have  never  heard  of  open  woods  being  liable 
to  this  objection;  although  in  South  Caroling,  every  body  is 
alive  to  the  danger  of  close,  thick,  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  pine  barrens  are  always  healthy,  if  no  marsh  or  pond  be 
near.  But  the  neighbourhood  of  close  and  thick  woods,  produc- 
ing putrefying  vegetable  matter,  is  every  where  found  to  be  more 
or  less  unhealthy.    No  Southern  man  entertains  a  doubt  of  this. 

Sometimes,  woods  are  a  screen,  preventing  the  propagatioa 
of  malaria.  The  ancients  held  groves  to  be  sacred,  aware  per- 
haps of  this  use  of  them.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  Porta  del 
populo  at  Rome,  arose  from  cutting  down  a  wood  that  served  as 
a  screen  to  that  part  of  the  city.  The  dreadful  fever  affecting  .the 
tirst  settlers  of  the  Genesee  country,  from  1796  to  1800,  arose 
from  their  clearing  and  settling  the  rich  bottom  land.  In  the 
early  part  of  our  wooded  country,  unhealthy  situations  were  li- 
mited in  extent;  at  present,  malaria  is  wafted  to  great  distancc^Si 
putting  on  an  epidemic  character :  and  it  will  be  so,  till  accurate 
cultivation  shall  have  drained  all  our  marshy  spots.  The  clearing 
and  breaking  up  of  new  ground  among  us,  is  an  operation  oftea 
attended  by  the  diseases  of  marsh  miasma.  Hence,  we  have  no 
doubt,  that,  as  the  country  is  laid  open,  and  the  climate  render- 
ed warmer  by  more  free  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  diseases 
formerly  limited  and  confined,  will  be  not  so  severe,  pcrhapS| 
owing  to  dilution,  but  more  numerous,  and  extend  over  a  much 
larger  tract  of  country  tl)an  heretofore.  Such  was  the  case  of  the 
fever  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  from  Winchester  through  Car- 
lisle, and  to  Easton,  in  1804. 

Rice  grounds  in  India,  in  Italy,  in  our  Southern  country,  are 
peculiarly  unhealthy,  though  this  has  strangely  been  denied  in 
India.  No  planter  of  our  Southern  states,  would  doubt  it  for  a 
moment  Obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  other  viscera,  may  take 
place  sometimes  in  lieu  of  bilious  remittents,  but  what  physician 
in  the  South  has  any  doubts  about  the  cause? 

Ch.  4.    The  same  subject  conlinveeL 

Malaria  may  be  concentrated  in  the  spot  where  it  is  generat- 
ed, or  it  may  be  diluted,  when  wafted  to  a  distance.*  The  inten- 

*  Dr.  Rush  was  of  opinion,  tliat  the  severe  remittent  and  bilous  fevers  of  a 
marsh,  were  converted  mto  intcrroittentB^  when  diluted  and  carried  to  elevatetl 
places  in  the  ncighboorfaood. 
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sity  and  the  type  of  the  diiorder  prtodaced  by  ft,  will  mv  wiUi 
its  dilution,  which  may  JM^such  » to  fender  it  inert  !Wbedie» 
the  kind  of  pbustawboaeputre^tipn  prodiiee»it,*  has  anyeftet^ 
is  not  known*  The  pbtaonons  effects  of  pdtr^iiig  fla»,h^p» 
indigo,  cofiiM,  potatoes,  atne  well  iLOown  in  the  s^Mhonses  ew 
tlie  wharves  of  New- York  and  Fliiliidelphia«  Perhaps  this  odnmiIi 
deadly  character  may  be.owing'to  fQDftnement  and  ednoentre* 
tion.  That  the  cellars  iinder  the  taraites  in  Charleston,  fireqaenl* 
ly  Booded,  are  abo*  a  firequisiftt  eause  of  diaease,  is  nearly  eer^ 
tain.  .    .      *  -  •'  ^'        '•.   *      ' 

Peat  lands,  when  Kable  tepatrafying  decomposillon,  ere  pH>- 
ductive  of  midluria,  bnt  geMiellf  they  do-not  under|^  the  potNh 
faetive  procesi    /•   '':'.*    ' 

All  hnd  prodactiveof  ihisheSyOf'-cdaiMglase,  of  theiMle^ 
flag,  theBatiisetAnl,  and  tlm  Hy*rotety|e'-*4and  wtieretiie, trees 
cttiker,  ana  thejoil  ia soft  and' faoogr^  reqtfirinic  drainage—fe- . 
quire  it  as^noeh  for  the  parpbse  efpieventiiig  tiiseaa^  as  to'in« 
crease  the  Tsloe  oCihe  prMnee; .  Hits' remark  wiU^eittad  to  die 
nofait  and'swampy  plaoerof  hri^.  groeindf  and,  elet tfted  mtiofw 
landsi  unless  the  cHlMta^  be  cold.  ESirett  Itt  Waks^ «  number  idf 
laboormi  bein^  employed  te>laar«eiiie  gfottnd  df  thisdeiopipK 
tion,  1,000  feet  iiboVe  the  IctoI  rf  the*  sea^ .  one-hatf  ef  theu 
wibre  seiesd  with  egnei  M'Oulleeh  searils  inclined  to  extitad  thii 
rdioiiiiig  to  msiadow  lands,  eiot  bog|r^  or  toiarshy^  but  inteneet^ 
ed  with  ditches- andf  witor  draini.  xn*  an  inftftor  degree^  mid 
sometimes  amah  ittor%  this  mdeobtedly'fs  so>' See  Iris  emimera^ 
(ien,  pp.  74w  84.  M,  notior-espeeially^Chi^'  dry  aollejsf  Wdche- 
ren,  ihd  the  Chnpem^dllbina,  foil  of  ditches  end  draina. 

Th«r4lie'4iaelifi  c^stieaXM  aiidr)^^  aiw  HaUe  to  intermibi 
tetits  Slid  iMnttents,  Oe  hisloty  of  idiietee  h^'tfaemiddle^stites^ 
and  soiUTLis  we  hear  thMiglidpt  the  Baritlii  Stetttr  and  Canada, 
while  we  ire  ti^iitihg^-  (flepliimber  liMl8,y^nl  timtiiinlly  tee* 
tiiy.  Ili'tM;,'tto1niwrtle^  mi  medKcd  matt/ his ef^^^entertained 
a  doubt  OB  Otis  printr  Dimse  fentfy,  fretf  cansoenot  yet  well  ti^ 
certained,  be  sonwttmes  niore,  sometimes  less  prevalenl^*  andl 
more  or  less  wioUki;;  bnt,  in  olje  degree  dr  othei',  it  exiits  in 
these  sttoMions,  narttafMy 

The  rnunber  c«  eanais'Miade,  and  now  mAllSD(|(1ihrou|^KKit  the 
United  States,  mey  eontribate  to  tmproyct;  inlmN^  coinmeM^ 
but  they  will  noMH|Mo?e  tto  health  ef  ttei eoMtry.tbroag^ 
which  they  ptos.  •  *         '   •     "  .  "  •    •         ''^ 

Mill  dams  are  ^ff  knosrpio  ns^*  it  prddnedve'of  disease : 
so  is  the  prpcess  of  willii^otting  he»p-  ,/ 

■   •       ■  ■      ■ 

*Theikitiiicti<mofdMradfcdMaatHMiidiwa1i>jaMyyeaw<fc^l^ 


pie  of  that  place  nwig  ^>^Myp4  feroiMf  ifaliac  iwiitiijiiiililii  'wmmoes 
iii,wdl  reineaibertd'tliere»  m  a  ji^pnih  tmr  owEkaom^le  and  la^aPectkm, 
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The  drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes,  is  at  firsts  and  till  they 
be  put  into  complete  cultivation,  a  source  of  disease  undoubted. 
So,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  breaking  up  of  old  pastures 
for  tillage.  In  Italy,  France,  and  England,  the  subject  begins  to 
be  understood  better  than  formerly ;  and  the  draining  of  marsh 
land,  meets  with  governmental  encouragement,  whenever  it  is 
needed,  in  France  in  particular.  The  ague  in  London,  so  com- 
mon in  Sydenham's  days,  is  now  almost  unknown. 

Ch.  5.  On  certain  obscure  and  disputed  cases  relating  to  the 
production  of  Malaria, 

Disquisition  on  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  Rome  and  its 
neighbourhood,  with  respect  to  malaria  and  drainage. 

Ch.  6.  On  revolutions  and  changes  in  the  production  cfAfa- 
laria,  from  iiatiipal  or  artificial  causes. 

These  may  take  place,  either  by  draining  the  marsh,  or  by 
covering  it  with  water:  in  this  last  case,  the  edges  of  vegetation 
next  to  the  water  level,  are  alone  deleterious ;  putrefaction  not 
taking  place  under  absolute  submersion.  Where  lakes,  ponds, 
canals,  marshes,  are  apt  to  fall  to  a  lower  level  in  summer  time, 
the  exposed  borders  become  sources  of  malaria. 

Temporary  inundations,  are  extremely  deleterious  when  the 
waters  recede:  as  at  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  Euphrates  at  Bassorah,  the  same  of  the 
Foglia  at  Pesaro  in  1708,  the  inundations  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Vire,  &c.  in  France,  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Don.     All  these  are  facts  of  notoriety,  and  undisputed. 

The  gradual  increase  of  alluvial  soil  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
owing  to  the  wearing  down  of  the  high  lands  of  the  interior,  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  alluvial  mud,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  in 
Italy,  the  great  plains  thus  formed  of  Bengal,  Mississippi,  Oro- 
nooko,  &.C.  increase  gradually  the  marshy  soil,  and  compel  the 
retrocession  of  the  sea.  These  ceologicaJ  changes,  undoubted 
as  to  the  fact,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  reasonings  of  Hutton  and 
Playfair,  as  to  the  gradual  interchange  and  alternation  of  land 
and  sea. 

Changes  of  the  relative  situation  of  land  and  sea,  by  means  of 
earthquakes,  as  in  Calabria,  (and  the  Pacific  shore  of  some  parts 
of  South  America  recently,)  will  account  for  changes  in  the  sa- 
lubrity of  those  places.  These  changes  on  the  borders  of  the 
ocean,  sometimes  by  encroachment,  at  others,  by  retrocession, 
are  followed  by  correspondent  chanees  in  the  salubrity  of  the 
localities:  and  these  changes  are  continually  taking  place. 

Ch.  7.   On  the  propagation  qf  Malaria, 

The  author  states  his  opinion,  that  whatever  malaria  may  be 
originally,  in  combination  with  atmospheric  air  it  is  a  chemical 
compound,  acting  and  acted  upon,  and  sometimes  destroyed  by 
chemical  agents  and  aflSnities.  Malaria,  then, according  to  M'Cul- 
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loch,  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen^  oxygen,  hygrometric  vapour, 
and  a  basis  of  deleterious  character — miasma ;  governed  by  the 
laws  of  motion  that  affect  the  atmosphere  generally.  Hence,  in 
some  states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  ba  more  abundant  than  in 
others;  nor  until  we  know  (which  as  yet  we  do  not)  the  laws 
that  govern  atmospheric  currents,  can  we  account  accurately  for 
its  presence  or  absence  in  certain  places. 

It  is  capable  of  being  attached  to  solid  substances,  as  vegeta-> 
bles;  and  probably  to  the  soil  itself.  There  is  no  sufficient  evi* 
dence  of  its  being  united  to  solid  substances,  or  transferable  by 
their  means,  or  regenerated  through  the  medium  of  a  diseased 
body  like  contagion.  There. is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
plague  is  the  produce  of  malaria,  for  it  has  all  the  properties  ef 
contagion  in  its  propagation  and  reproduction.  (In  this  opinion, 
we  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  author.  Malaria  originates 
fVom  marshy  soil  all  about  Constantinople,  and  it  is  yearly  pro- 
ducible in  Egypt  on  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile.  May  it  not  be 
combined  with  animal  filth?     The  question  is  very  doubtful.)  ' 

In  the  propagation  of  malaria,  the  place  of  its  first  production 
ought  to  be  most  deleterious,  unless  where  it  is  wafted  away  by 
breezes  or  currents  of  air.  Sometimes,  a  house  on  the  very  bank 
of  an  unhealthy  river,  will  be  comparatively  healthy,  while 
places,  even  high  grounds,,  at  a  distance,  will  be  affected  y  mani* 
festly  because  it  is  transported  thither  by  breezes  or  currents  of 
air.  But  generally,  habitations  fixed  in  low  and  damp  grounds, 
must  be  unhealthy.  This  has  been  totally  overlooked  in  Calcut- 
ta, Batavia,  Havana,  La  Vera  Cruz,  St  Lucia,  New-Orleans^  and 
many  other  places. 

It  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  too  much  neglected  in  military 
encampments;  thus,  our  author  observes,  10,000  men  were  lost 
by  malaria  at  Walcheren.  When  the  French  invaded  Naples  in 
1528,  they  w'ere  reduced  in  a  few  days,  from  28,000  to  4000,  by 
an  injudicious  encampment  at  Baias.  The  Scotch  regiment  at 
Sluys,  buried  their  whole  number  in  three  years. — (Lindon  the 
diseases  of  hot  climates,  25.)  We  can  all  remember  the  loss  of 
the  French  in  their  invasion  of  St  Domingo.  Other  cases  to  this 
purpose  are  brought  forward  by  our  author,  pp.  230.  234. 

To  the  malaria  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  we  think  the  Goitre  may 
be  fairly  attributed ;  but  the  prevalence  of  that  deformity,  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  northward,  to  Washington  county  south- 
ward, in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Derbyshire  neck,  throw  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  this  explanation,  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
encounter. 

In  p.  241,  Dr.  M.  discusses  at  leneth,  the  case  well  or  ill- 
founded,  that  spots  of  marshy  ground  produce  disease  at  a  dis- 
tance, more  remarkably,  than  on  the  spot  itself.  This  can  be 
accounted  for,  by  winds,  or  by  atmospheric  currents,  but  in  no 
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other  way.  Of  the  atmospheric  currents^  sometimes  vertical,  not 
unfrel[uently  unconnected  with  the  general  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing wind,  we  know,  as  yet,  but  little.  But,  if  malaria  be 
generated  in  a  marsh,  it  must  act  in  the  marsh,  if  it  be  not  blown 
away.  This  appears  to  us  k  priori  too  manifest  to  be  controverted.. 

**  In  Italy,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  the  Lake 
Agnano,  reach  as  far  ns  the  convent  of  Camaldoli,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  at  the 
distance  uf  three  miles;  proving,  that  in  this  instance  at  least,  malana  can  be  con- 
veyed thus  far  by  winds.  In  France,  at  Neuville  les  Dames,  above  Chatillon  cm 
the  Indre,  and  at  St.  Paul  near  Villars,  both  situated  on  high  grounds,  there  are 
found  as  many  or  more  fevers,  than  in  the  marshes  beneath,  where  the  imdaria  » 
produced,  and  the  same  is  generally  true  all  through  Bresse  in  the  Lyonnaia. 
Thus  also,  the  plain  of  Trappes  near  Versailles^  is  anected  by  the  maiabea  of  St. 
('}  r,  though  considerably  elevated  above  them." 

Dr.  M'Culloch  details  many  other  instances  of  the  transport- 
utlon  of  malaria  to  a  distance  from  its  place  of  generation,  pp. 
043^047^  and  308 — 336. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  M'Culloch's  remarks,  we  would  add,  M. 
Rigaud  de  I'Isle,  near  Rome,  establishes,  as  he  thinksi  the  height 
of  safety  from  G82  to  1006  feet  above  the  situation.  Dr.  Fergu- 
son, we  rccoUect,  observes  that  Monk's  Hill,  in  Antiffua,  600 
feet  high  perpendicularly,  is  quite  exempt  On  the  Kidge,  a 
sloping  hill,  300  feet  high  abovelhc  marshes,  the  yellow  fever  of 
the  marsh  disappears,  and  the  common  remittent  takes  its  places 
while  at  the  top  of  the  Ridge,  500  feet  high,  the  troops  were  ex- 
empt from  disease.  (Quoted  by  Dr.  Annesley  in  his  book  on  the 
diseases  of  India,  p.  79.)  Dr.  Annesley  also  remarks,  that  it  is 
arrested  by  plantations  of  trees,  and  that  it  is  diluted  by  dis- 
tance. 79.  81. 

Again,  as  to  heights;  Tivoli,  less  unhealthy  by  far  than  Rome, 
is  300  feet  above  Home.  Sezza,  exempt  from  disease,  is  900  feet 
above  the  Pontine  marshes.  Ercero,  920  yards  above  La  Vera 
Cruz,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  exempt  from  the 'fevers  of  the 
lower  land.     Monfalcoa  assigns  5  or  600  yards.  ? 

In  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  the  side  of  the  main  street  next 
the  river,  is  much  more  afifected  with  disease  in  the  usual  au- 
tumnal season,  than  other  more  distant  parts  of  the  towa,  or  even 
than  the  side  of  the  same  street  opposite.  *  The  street  itself,  is 
one  mile  from  the  river,  and  200  feet  above  it,  but  the  trees  be- 
tween the  street  and  the  river  are  nearly  cut  down.  Hence,  it 
appears  that  the  side  nearest  the  river,  serves  as  a  fence  and 
screen  to  the  side  of  the  same  street  opposite.  So,  the  centre  of 
a  large  town,  in  seasons  of  epidemic  remittent,  is  usually  much 
safer  than  the  country  about  it;  which  explains  Dr.  S.  Jacksoa'f 
most  ingenious  and  successful  experiment  of  shutting  out  the 
yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1820,  by  a  board  fence  from  10 
to  12  feet  high. 

The. cutting  down  of  woodfy  that  form  a  screen  between  ha- 
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bitations  and  a  marsh,  hafl  always  been  attended  with  the  propa- 
gation of  disease :  but  where  tlie  screen  of  trees  is  beyond  the 
source  of  malaria,  and  prevents  the  prevailing  winds  from  blow- 
ing upon  and  diluting  it,  or  carrying  it  off,  the  cutting  down  of 
fuch  trees  may  have  a  bad  effect  Among  the  ancients,  groves 
were  sacred  places ;  perhaps  from  the  good  effect  of  them  in  re- 
spect of  unhealthy  breezes.  Our  author  gives  several  details  on 
this  subject,  pages  249,  &c. ;  and  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  course  and  progress  of  malaria  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  which 
seems  to  be  founded  on  precise  information. 

That  ancient  Rome  suffered  from  malaria,  is  evident  from  many 
passages  in  ancient  authors;  but,  in  a  populous  country,  the  course 
and  propagation  of  malaria  are  counteracted  by  the  numerous  ha- 
bitations forming  screens  to  each  other,  and  obstructing  the 
communication  of  this  source  of  disease. 

The  matter  of  malaria,  is  connected  with  fogs,  vapour,  mist, 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  generally.  This  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged. It  is  matter  of  common  observation,  that  it  is  more 
easily  propagated  by  means  of  a  moist  atmosphere.  Dr.  Annes- 
ley  (Researches  on  India,  p.  81,)  says  it  is  absorbed  by  ri- 
vers. It  is  far  more  easily  propagated  by  the  damps  of  the 
night  air,  and  by  morning  dews,  than  in  mid  day.  This  was 
Dr.  Rush's  statement  to  us,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  of  all  medical  men.  Annesley's  Researches  on  the 
diseases  of  India,  4to.  74.  According  to  M'CuUoch,  273,  the  east 
vvind  of  England  brings  the  malaria  from  Holland;  while  in  Ar- 
tois  in  Flanders,  the  sea  breeze  dissipates  it  The  same  rule  holds 
good  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mere  moisture  in  a  healthy  coun- 
try is  never  injurious ;  but  when  impregnated  with  miasma,  it 
bears  disease  on  its  wings.  A  dry  air  is  seldom  a  conductor  of 
miasma.  The  Italians  say,  that  however  deleterious  the  evening 
air  may  be,  the  night  m  after  10  o'clock,  is  not  so.  Travellers 
in  Italy,  however,  are  always  warned  not  to>  give  way  to  sleep 
while  in  their  carriage  at  night  Hence,  the  dangerous  character 
of  evening  rambles  in  the  meadows^  by  brooks^  and  purling 
streams,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  T'kejr 
are  pleasant  indeed,  but  those  who  enjoy  them,  run  the  risk  of 
paying  dearly  for  their  gratification. 

It  seems  that  in  the  damp  climate  of  Holland,  a  stimulut  of  a 
moderate  dram  of  brandy  or  other  ardent  spirit,  taken  in  the 
morning  with  a  crust  of  bread,  where  you  are  compelled  to  go 
out  early,  is  a  reasonable  preventive:  and,  in  general,  a  generous 
diet,  avoiding  excess*  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  contributes  to 
maintain  health  in  malaria  countries.  This  is  of  universal  remark 
in  Europe  and  our  own  eountry. 

Fires  in  the  rooms  in  the  evenings  and  mcMtiings,  even  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  while  the  fcw  is  on  the  ground,  are.  of  undoubt- 
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ed  use:  nor  in  our  own  country  are  the  backwoodsmen  averse 
to  having  their  fires  accompanied  with  smoke,  to  keep  ofTthe  in- 
sects. This  is  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of  Pliny,  who  cites  Em- 
pedocles  and  Hippocrates:  Lancisi  also  gives  the  same  advice  as 
to  fires  during  the  damp  air,  p.  286,  where  Dr.  M'Culloch  gives 
a  detailed  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  fires  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  preventing  the  swamp  fever. 

Repletion,  particularly  a  full  meal  taken  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  in  a  hot  climate,  predisposes  to  disease.  This  was  particu- 
larly ascertained  in  Africa,  by  Major  Denham,  and  is  quite  pro- 
bable in  itself.  Our  author  sets  this  point  in  full  light,  by  the 
case  he  cites,  288-291.  His  account  of  the  benefit  of  crowded 
streets,  instancing  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  (the  Judaicum) '  at 
Rome,  is  liable  to  objection,  if  not  to  great  doubt  That  numer- 
ous streets,  well  built  up,  and  kept  clean,  should  be  a  screen 
and  preservative  against  malaria,  may  well  be  admitted,  both 
from  reason  and  experience  ;  but  that  it  should  produce  the  same 
good  effects,  when  accompanied  by  a  filthy  population,  filthy 
habitations,  and  filthy  streets,  is  not  at  once  admissible.  Nor  do 
we  agree  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  following  passage,  p.  293. 

'^  Malaria  must  be  »  chemical  compound ;  and  therefore  decom- 
posable: it  is  experimentally  decomposed  by  fire  and  smoke; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable,  that,  amid  the  unknown  mixture 
which  forms  the  atmosphere  of  crowded  streets  or  habitationSi 
it  is  actually  destroyed."  We  shall  by  and  by  endeavour  to 
show,  that  it  is  not  a  chemical  compound;  and  give  a  different 
explanation  Of  the  uses  of  fire  and  smoke,  when  employed  to 
destroy  it. 

A  gauze  veil  or  conopeumy  he  has  heard  of,  as  a  guard  against 
malaria ;  and  speaks  in  terms  of  respect  as  to  its  probable  use. 
We  also  have  a  good  opinion  of  this  preventive,  for  reasons 
that  have  not  occurred  to  Dr.  M'Culloch. 

Whether  malaria  acts  by  being  absorbed  by  the  skin,  as  Broc- 
chi  supposes,  or  by  being  taken  in  by  the  breath,  and  acts  on  the 
stomach,  or  whether  as  an  effluvium  it  acts  on  the  nostrils  first, 
and  then  on  the  system  by  the  lungs,  are  questions  of  theory 
which  we  are  not  yet  ripe  to  determine.  They  will  be  touched  on 
by  and  by.  Odours  are  certainly  wafted  to  great  distances,  as 
our  author  has  conclusively  shown,  pp.  308-312. 

Ch.  8.  On  the  seasons  and  climates  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  production^  propagationj  and  effects  of  Mal^tria. 

A  warm  season,  and  a  warm  climate,  are  undoubtedly  among 
the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  a  nfor'e  plentiful  production 
of  malaria.  They  may  operate  also  by  relaxing  the  tone  of  the 
animal  system,  and  increasing  susceptibility.  As  a  general  rule, 
disorders  of  malaria  are  more  severe  in  proportion  as  the  mias- 
ma is  produced  in  the  greater  quantity,  as  in  rotting  of  hemp,  in 
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sugar  ships,  in  the  accumulation  of  putrid  coffee,  potatoesy  &c 
in  warehouses,  on  wharves,  in  certain  fortified  places,  as  at 
Havre,  in  the  case  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  those  of  Bresse,  and 
Forez.  In  these  cases,  change  of  season  may  decrease  the  vim- 
lence  of  the  disease ;  but  it  seems  to  be  present  in  such  places, 
more  or  less,  at  all  seasons.  Hence  the  severity  of  the  disease 
may  be  independent  of  diathesis  or  previous  disposition.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  doubts  if  in  any  case  it  has  been  strictly  proved,  that 
season  produces  a  predisposition.  Perhaps  not ;  but  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  error  in  diet,  excess,  and  repletion,  do 
produce  such  a  predisposition.  In  all  cases,  as  we  think,  infec- 
tion affects  most,  the  weakest  part  of  the  system.  So  those  who 
have  had  remittents  in  autumn,  are  liable  to  intermittents  in 
spring. 

Difference  of  seasons,  as  a  cold  season  following  a  hot  one,  or 
a  very  hot  summer  succeeding  a  rainy  one,  and  prevalence  of 
winds  and  currents,  may  increase  or  decrease  the  quantity,  the 
effects,  and  the  direction  of  this  poison,  and  in  many  cases  may 
convert  endemics  into  epidemics,  as  we  apprehend  for  many 
years  past  has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States.  These  epide- 
mics will  be  gradually  annihilated,  by  judicious  cultivation,  and 
increasing  population.  The  medical  statistical  records,  and  ob- 
servations of  good  observers,  are  yet  wanting,  to  disentangle 
this  subject  from  many  difficulties  attending  it  Noah  Webster's 
collection  of  cases  of  pestilence  following  wars,  is  a  very  useful 
record. 

The  general  season  for  intermittents  in  England  is  the  spring: 
the  remittents  of  summer  and  autumn,  sometimes  appear  at  the 
be^nning  of  August,  but  rarely  till  the  middle  of  that  month. 
It  js  so  generally  in  the  United  States.  They  may  continue,  as 
they  sometimes  have  done,  even  into  November.  The  yellow 
fever  of  1793,  extended  to  the  middle  of  October.  Generally, 
there  is  no  safety,  till  the  frosts  of  October  have  decidedly  ap- 
peared. 

In  Italy,  from  the  solstice  to  the  equinox,  is  regarded  as  the 
malaria  season.  In  the  Pontine  marshes,  it  continues  to  the  end 
of  October,  or  even  later. 

Has  the  Moon  any  influence  ?  Jackson,  Lind,  and  particular- 
ly Balfour,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  it  has.  Is  it  owing  to  higher 
tides,  and  more  extended  exposure,  after  new  and  full  moon  ? 

As  to  climate,  the  countries  where  vegetation  is  most  rapid 
and  luxuriant,  where  vegetables  spring  soonest  into  full  life,  and 
soonest  die — the  countries  where  rains  are  apt  to  prevail,  ra- 
ther than  frost  or  snow,  are  productive  of  the  most  violent  cases 
of  miasmatous  fever.  The  yellow  fever  of  New-Orleans,  would 
be  a  mild  remittent  or  intermittent  in  Canada. 

Finally,  who  will  t^upplyf  or  begin  to  supply,  that  great  desi- 
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nor  hydrophosphat,  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  sulphai 
gas,  or  any  of  the  known  gasses.  They  are  all  out  of  the  que^ 
tion.  Chemists  have  been  too  long  exposed  to  them,  to  dmad 
their  influence. 

We  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  chemist,  that 
if  in  miasmatous  air,  any  new  or  unexamined  g^  existed^  the 
chemistry  of  the  present  day  is  adequate  to  ascertain  its  preaenee. 
There  are  known  means  of  separating  from  a  gasseous  mixtura, 
all  the  known  g^ses.  If  there  were  any  residual  gas,  this  fact 
coul(|  not  possibly  escape  an  experienced  analyst.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn,  is,  there  is  no  such  residual  gas. 

Those  who  assert  that  miasma  is  a  gas,  are  bound  to  prove,  if 
not  its  actual  existence,  at  least  the  probability  of  its  being  so. 
We  cannot  see  in  Dr.  M.'s  book,  any  one  argument  of  any  kind 
directly  bearing  on  this  disputed  point  Many  of  the  propertiei 
of  miasma  are  inconsistent  with  those  of  a  gas  of  any  known 
kind;  and  all  of  them  can  be  otherwise  explained,  as  we  shall  see. 

Facts  inconsistent  with  a  gas,  are — 

It  attaches  to  solid  substances.  267* 

It  is  capable  of  being  wafted  in  a  stream  of  moist  air.  236.  S40. 
259.  309.  311.  In  which  last  passage,  it  is  asserted  that  it  can  be 
wafled  in  company  with  a  cloud. 

It  may  be  planted  out.  247.     Can  this  be  a  gas  ? 

It  is  decomposed  by  the  sun.  276.  Is  this  the  case  with  anjr 
known  gas? 

Fire  and  smoke  decompose  it  281.  285.  292.  They  decom- 
pose no  known  gas. 

It  is  not  propagated  in  crowded  places.  292.  But  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  poison.  425.  435.  Then  there  most 
be  several  of  these  gasses. 

A  gauze  veil  a  preventive.  299.     Not  against  a  gas. 

If  it  be  a  gas,  these  are  very  anomalous  properties:  before  thqr 
are  ascribed  to  miasma  as  a  gas,  its  gasseous  nature  ought  first  to 
be  shown  by  some  arguments  of  high  probability:  till  uien,  these 
vagaries  of  the  imaginary  gas  in  question,  are  arguments  against 
its  gasseous  existence. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  we  have  no  right,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  it,  to  consider  it  as  a  gas. 

As  to  the  second  point;  is  it  an  effluvium  or  odour? 

It  may  be;  far  more  probably  than  that  it  is  a  gas.  We  think, 
however,  it  is  not:  because,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  pro- 
bably in  three  out  of  four,  the  deleterious  effects  are  produced, 
without  affecting  in  anv  degree  the  sense  of  smelling:  nee  narea 
contingit  odore.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  is  more  com- 
monly attacked  during  the  propagation  of  contagion;  but  not  al- 
ways, even  in  that  case^     wit  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  deny 
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that  miasma*  may  be  effluvium,  although  we  do  venture  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  gas.     But  we  prefer 

The  third  suggestion,  that  it  is  animalcular. 

Hume,  and  Brown  the  metaphysician,  in  a  different  form  of 
expression,  but  without  any  difference  of  meaning  worth  notice, 
have  remarked,  that  there  is  ho  rational  ground  upon  which  we 
can  rest,  for  imputing  a  necessary  connexion  between  two  facts 
or  circumstances,  but  their  constant  concomitance. 

We  have  no  authority  whatever,  for  expecting  that  one  thing 
will  attend  upon  or  succeed  another,  but  the  general  experience 
of  mankind,  that  they  have  always  done  so.  This  is  not  sufficient, 
according  to  Brown,  to  impute  necessary  connexiouy  as  Hume 
does,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  found  upon  it  the  general  expectation, 
that  like  circumstances  having  always  been  concomitant,  they 
will  continue  to  be  so.  This  is  a  conclusion  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  intellect;  and  which  we  make  as  of  course. 

The  times  and  seasons,  the  places  and*  circumstances  where 
miasma  abounds,  are  the  same  as  where  insects  abound.  Univer- 
sally so.  Warm  climates,  warm  weather,  moist  places,  putrid 
vegetables.  What  will  be  yellow  fever  in  Africa  or  New-Orleans, 
will  be  intermittent  in  the  north  of  England.  The  mosquitoes 
and  gallinippers  of  New-Orleans,  are  replaced  by  gnats  in  the 
summer  of  a  cold  climate. 

Insects  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  largest  to  the  myriads  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  which  nothing  but  the  most  powerful  microscope  can 
exhibit  to  our  sight  But  large  or  small,  the  laws  of  their  pro- 
duction are  the  same.  The  circumstances  that  will  produce  a 
gnat,  will  produce  an  insect  something  less;  and  so  on  till  we 
come  to  the  animalcular  infusorise,  and  those  that  float  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Animalculae  and  miasma  are  connected  then:  always, 
in  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  *  What  possible  mode  of  con- 
nexion can  the  reader  suggest  or  assign,  but  their  sameness? 

Animalculae  do  exist  in  the  water,  in  the  air,  in  the  food  we 
take,  in  our  bodies.  Sometimes  without  ill  efiect  In  disease, 
generally,  of  which  they  form  a  part  Tumours  and  abscesses 
usually  contain  animalcules.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  hy- 
datids of  the  liver,  or  to  the  rot  in  sheep.  They  exist  in  pustules 
of  psora.  In  the  buboes  of  the  plague,  (see-appendix  to  the  third 
vol.  of  Turner's  account  of  the  Levant )  It  is  probable  they  exist 
in  the  yellow  feveh  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  are  aware  of 
Dr.  Patterson's  experiment  at  Bush  Hill,  in  1820^  where  the 
ejections  of  black  vomit  exhibited,  by  the  microscope,  a  congeries 
of  animalculae.  The  experiment,  we  hope,  will  be  repeated  when 
it  can  be. 

Where  the  life  of  a  parasite  animal  is  stronger  than  the  life  of 
the  animal  preyed  upon,  disease  is  produced,  and  the  latter  (alls 
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nor  hydrophosphat,  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  sulphureous 
gas,  or  any  of  the  known  gasses.  They  are  all  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Chemists  have  been  too  long  exposed  to  them,  to  dread 
their  influence. 

We  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  chemist,  that 
if  in  miasmatous  air,  any  new  or  unexamined  gas  existed,  the 
chemistry  of  the  present  day  is  adequate  to  ascertain  its  presence. 
There  are  known  means  of  separating  from  a  gasseous  mixture, 
all  the  k  nown  gasses.  If  there  were  any  residual  gas,  this  fact 
C0UI4  not  possibly  escape  an  experienced  analyst.  The  conclusioa 
to  be  drawn,  is,  there  is  no  such  residual  gas. 

Those  who  assert  that  miasma  is  a  gas,  are  bound  to  prove,  if 
not  its  actual  existence,  at  least  the  probability  of  its  being  so. 
We  cannot  see  in  Dr.  M.  's  book,  any  one  argument  of  any  kind 
directly  bearing  on  this  disputed  point  Many  of  the  properties 
of  miasma  are  inconsistent  with  those  of  a  gas  of  any  known 
kind;  and  all  of  them  can  be  otherwise  explained,  as  we  shall  see. 

Facts  inconsistent  with  a  gas,  are — 

It  attaches  to  solid  substances.  267. 

It  is  capable  of  being  wafted  in  a  stream  of  moist  air.  236.  240. 
259.  309.  311.  In  which  last  passage,  it  is  asserted  that  it  can  be 
wafted  in  company  with  a  cloud. 

It  may  be  planted  out.  247.     Can  this  be  a  gas  ? 

It  is  decomposed  by  the  sun.  276.  Is  this  the  case  with  any 
known  gas? 

Fire  and  smoke  decompose  it  281.  285.  292.  They  decom- 
pose no  known  gas. 

It  is  not  propagated  in  crowded  places.  292.  But  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  poison.  425.  435.  Then  there  must 
be  several  of  these  gasses. 

A  gauze  veil  a  preventive.  299.     Not  against  a  gas. 

If  it  be  a  gas,  these  are  very  anomalous  properties:  before  they 
are  ascribed  to  miasma  as  a  gas,  its  gasseous  nature  ought  first  to 
be  shown  by  some  arguments  of  high  probability:  till  then,  these 
vagaries  of  the  imaginary  gas  in  question,  are  arguments  against 
its  gasseous  existence. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  we  have  no  right,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  it,  to  consider  it  as  a  gas. 

As  to  the  second  point;  is  it  an  effluvium  or  odour? 

It  may  be;  far  more  probably  than  that  it  is  a  gas.  We  think, 
however,  it  is  not:  because,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  pro- 
bably in  three  out  of  four,  the  deleterious  effects  are  produced, 
without  affecting  in  any  degree  the  sense  of  smelling:  nee  nares 
contingit  odore.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  is  more  com- 
monly attacked  during  the  propagation  of  contagion;  but  not  al- 
ways, even  in  that  case«     live  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  deny 
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that  miasma' may  be  effluvium,  although  we  do  venture  to  deny- 
that  it  is  a  gas.     But  we  prefer 

The  third  suggestion,  that  it  is  animalcular. 

Hume,  and  Brown  the  metaphysician,  in  a  different  form  of 
expression,  but  without  any  difference  of  meaning  worth  notice, 
have  remarked,  that  there  is  no  rational  ground  upon  which  we 
can  rest,  for  imputing  a  necessary  connexion  between  two  facts 
or  circumstances,  but  their  constant  concomitance. 

We  have  no  authority  whatever,  for  expecting  that  one  thing 
will  attend  upon  or  succeed  another,  but  the  general  experience 
of  mankind,  that  they  have  always  done  so.  This  is  not  sufficient, 
according  to  Brown,  to  impute  necessary  connexion^  as  Hume 
does,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  found  upon  it  the  general  expectation, 
that  like  circumstances  having  always  been  concomitant,  they 
will  continue  to  be  so.  This  is  a  conclusion  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  intellect;  and  which  we  make  as  of  course. 

The  times  and  seasons,  the  places  and'  circumstances  where 
miasma  abounds,  are  the  same  as  where  insects  abound.  Univer- 
sally so.  Warm  climates,  warm  weather,  moist  places,  putrid 
vegetables.  What  will  be  yellow  fever  in  Africa  or  New-Orleans, 
will  be  intermittent  in  the  north  of  England.  The  mosquitoes 
and  gallinippers  of  New-Orleans,  are  replaced  by  gnats  in  the 
summer  of  a  cold  climate. 

Insects  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  largest  to  the  myriads  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  which  nothing  but  the  most  powerful  microscope  can 
exhibit  to  our  sight  But  large  or  small,  the  laws  of  their  pro- 
duction are  the  same.  The  circumstances  that  will  produce  a 
gnat,  will  produce  an  insect  something  less ;  and  so  on  till  we 
come  to  the  animalcular  infusoriae,  and  those  that  float  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Animalculae  and  miasma  are  connected  then:  always, 
in  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  '  What  possible  mode  of  con- 
nexion can  the  reader  suggest  or  assign,  but  their  sameness? 

Animalculae  do  exist  in  the  water,  in  the  air,  in  the  food  we 
take,  in  our  bodies.  Sometimes  without  ill  effect  In  disease, 
generally,  of  which  they  form  a  part  Tumours  and  abscesses 
usually  contain  animalcules.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  hy- 
datids of  the  liver,  or  to  the  rot  in  sheep.  They  exist  in  pustules 
of  psora.  In  the  buboes  of  the  plague,  (see-appendix  to  the  third 
vol.  of  Turner's  account  of  the  Levant)  It  is  probable  they  exist 
in  the  yellow  feve?:  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  are  aware  of 
Dr.  Patterson's  experiment  at  Bush  Hill,  in  1820^  where  the 
ejections  of  black  vomit  exhibited,  by  the  microscope,  a  congeries 
of  animalculaB.  The  experiment,  we  hope,  will  be  repeated  when 
it  can  be. 

Where  the  life  of  a  parasite  animal  is  stronger  than  the  life  of 
the  animal  preyed  upon,  disease  is  produced,  and  the  latter  falls 
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a  victim.     Hence,  the  tendency  to  breed  insects  in  weakly  chil- 
drt   ,  particularly  young  females. 

l)•J^^s  any  man  doubt  that  we  inhale  animalciilas  when  we 
breathe:  that  we  eat  them  and  drink  them?  That  when  our 
constitution  is  vigorous,  we  destroy  and  assimilate  them,  and 
that  when  their  constitution  is  more  vigorous  than  ours,  they 
live  upon  us,  at  our  expense  ?  Is  not  this  the  case  with  all  the 
vermicular  disorders?  Is  it  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  when  new 
species  of  animalcuiae  are  suddenly  generated  in  the  full  vigour 
of  existence,  and  when  the  circumstances  that  give  energy  to 
theffi,  decrease  our  own  ?  This  is  the  case  not  only  with  para*- 
site  animals,  such  as  intestinal  worms,  but  with  the  moss,  the 
mislctoe,  the  ivy,  and  other  parasite  plants,  which  seize  upon 
the  trees  debilitated  by  old  age,  and  live  upon  them. 

We  have  seen,  that  many  circumstances  attending  miasma, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  known  properties  of  any  gas.  Let 
us  see  whether  the  curious  facts  collected  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  in 
various  parts  of  his  book,  cannot  be  explained  on  the  animalcular 
theory. 

1.  Malaria  is  destroyed  by  chemical  agents,  216.  Will  not  the 
disinfecting  gasses  and  vapours  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  gas  destroy 
all  animal  life  ? 

2.  Malaria  attaches  itself  to  solid  substances,  216.  2G7.  No 
wonder,  if  it  consist  in  animalculae.  The  wonder  is,  that  a  gas 
should  do  so. 

3.  It  acts  most  strongly  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  217.  Doubt- 
less, if  it  be  animalcular. 

4.  It  is  capable  of  being  wafted  to  great  distances,  particularly 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  236.  240.  259.  309.  311.  It  is  impossi* 
ble  to  believe  that  an}'  gas  would  not  be  diffused,  in  such  a  case, 
through  the  atmosphere:  every  chemist  knows,  that  all  gasses 
tend  to  diffusion  among  each  other,  as  a  general  law ;  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  very  minute  insects  enveloped  in  a 
moist  air  and  wafted  with  it. 

5.  Hilly  countries  are  less  liable  to  miasma  than  plains.  They 
are  also  less  liable  to  insects  of  whatsoever  sort  or  size. 

6.  It  will  occupy  one  side  of  a  street  in  preference  to  another, 
259,  261.  As  in  the  Porta  del  Populo  at  Rome;  the  main  street 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  This  is  strange  in  u  gas.  But  it 
is  not  strange  that  animalcular  insects  should  be  stopt  by  houses. 

7.  Malaria  may  be  planted  out  by  trees,  247.  You  cannot 
plant  out  the  atmosphere,  or  any  of  the  gasses  composing  it  But 
you  may  intercept  a  swarm  of  insects  by  means  of  a  plantation. 

8.  Miasma  is  most  prevalent  in  the  evening  and  morning,  and 
less  in  mid-day,  274.  So  are  insects  notoriously.  Dr.  Rush  said 
to  us,  in  1793,  avoid  evening  and  morning  air,  in  low  and  damp 
situations.     There  is  little  danger  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
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9.  Miasma  attends  damp  air,  270.  272.     So  do  insects. 

10.  It  creeps  along  the  ground,  265.  So  do  gnats  and  other 
minute  insects;  they  do  so  of  choice.  Their  abode  is  near  the 
ground,  and  near  streams.  Dr.  S.  Jackson's  fine  experiment  of 
barricadoing  out  yellow  fever,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1820^ 
showed  most  conclusively,  that  unless  in  a  strong  wind,  they 
would  not  mount  so  high  as  ten  feet  Hence  also,  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  more  dangerous  than  the  upper  story. 

11.  It  is  a  poisonous  gas,  266.  270.  So  are  all  vigorous  dele- 
terious parasitical  insects:  every  insect  that  preys  iipon  us,  though 
not  strictly  poisonous,  may,  like  poisons,  be  productive  of  disease 
and  death. 

12.  Decomposed  by  the  sun,  276.  A  gas  cannot  be  decom- 
posed by  solar  heat  alone.  We  know  of  none  that  is  so.  But 
all  insects  love  the  shade,  and  there  .is  reason  to  believe  they 
are  burnt  up  by  the  strong  sun  of  a  warm  climate,  in  mid-day. 
This  is  the  prevailing  opinion. 

13.  Miasqia  is  destroyed  in  a  dry  atmosphere:  that  is,  insects 
and  animalcuiae  are  not  generated  in  dry  situations,  as  in  pine 
barrens.  ^ 

14.  No  hazard  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  Italy,  277  ?  We 
acknowledge  it  is  far  less  than  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock:  for  in- 
sects are  most  numerous  and  vigorous  in  the  evening,  not  at 
night.     Annesley's  Researches  on  India.  4to.  p.  74. 

15.  Night  air  not  always  injurious,  279.  Certainly  not,  where 
no  circumstances  contribute  to  produce  insects  and  animalcube. 

16.  Canals  are  apt  to  breed  evening  flies;  so  are  fish  ponds,  &c. 
280.,  and  other  insects,  where  there  are  vegetable  matters  to  pu- 
trefy.   Size  is  relative  and  forms  no  objection. 

17.  Fire  and  smoke  a  preventive>  281.  285.  292.  All  our 
backwoodsmen  know  this,  as  ^well  as  the  use  of  segars  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Acerbi's  curious  account 
of  the  mosquitoes  on  the  Norwegian  lakes,  and  the  use  of  smoke 
in  keeping  them  ofi*. 

18.  Ardent  spirits  a  preventive  of  miasmatous  fever,  280, 281. 
By  giving  temporary  invigor^tion  to  the  system,  and  rendering 
the  man  able  to  prey  upon  the  insect,  instead  of  the  inseet  on  the 
man. 

19.  Is  abstemious  or  generous  diet  best?  284.  Neither:  want 
of  food,  and  repletion,  are  equally  bad.  The  one  induces  direct, 
the  other  indirect  debility,  and  enables  the  insect  to  conquer  the 
man. 

20.  Miasma  not  propagated  in  crowded  places,  292.  Gasses 
are;  but  insects  are  stopped  and  detained. 

21.  A  gauze  veil  is  said  to  be  a  preventive,  299.  It  is  so  against 
an  insect  however  small,  which  impinges  against  the  pet  work: 
it  is  not  so  against  a  gas. 
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22.  Malaria  accompanied  by  mosquitoes,  382.     Agreed. 

23.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  poison,  425.  435.  And 
so  there  are  of  animalculae.  Look  over  Linnaeus'  catalogue  of  in- 
testinal worms,  and  of  animalculae  infusoriae,  and  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  so,  incomplete  as  his  enumeration  must  neces- 
sarily be. 

24.  Malaria  attacks,  in  preference,  new  comers,  447.  So  do 
gnats  and  mosquitqes,  notoriously.  By  analogy,  so  do  the  smaller 
insects. 

25.  Cattle  become  sickly  in  miasmatous  localities,  434.  Rot 
in  sheep,  461.  True.  But  the  rot  in  sheep  consists  of  animal- 
culae preying  upon  the  liver. 

2Q.  Malaria  exists  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  all  countries 
of  the  world,  470.  No  doubt  it  exists  co-extensively  with  in- 
sects, visible  and  invisible. 

27.  Continuous  heat  alone,  does  not  produce  malaria,  472. 
Nor  insects,  nor  animalculae. 

2d.  Not  known  at  sea,  473.  Nor  are  insects  small  or  large  ; 
unless  wafted  by  a  breeze  from  a  miasmatous  shore. 

29.  Moist  weather,  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers  v.  i.  p.  7,  is 
productive  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  insects  and  reptiles  in 
hot  climates  ;  and  of  malaria,  too. 

30.  Lumbrici  attend  dysentery.  Huxham  de  aere  v.  2.  p.  98. 
Pringle  on  diseases  of  the  army,  p.  271.  Monro,  p.  Q5. 

31.  In  fevers  of  malaria,  the  stomach  is  usually  first  affected. 
Lind  on  fevers  and  infection,  p.  62.  Rush  thought  the  disease 
was  taken  in  with  the  saliva  :  Lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic. 
See  also  Lind,  147. 

32.  Lind  (p.  5Q.)  procured  the  waters  of  Senegal,  Gambia, 
and  Sierra  Leone,  to  be  sent  to  him  well  corked  and  sealed  :  but 
he  found  no  animalculae  in  them:  they  were  all  putrid.  No  won- 
der ;  from  the  insects  dying  in  the  water.  Dr.  S.  Jackson  of 
Philadelphia,  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  for  us  some  decayed  ve- 
getables and  water,  from  a  miasmatous  bank  on  Schuylkill.  On 
examination  next  morning,  by  the  solar  microscope,  no  animals 
culae  were  discoverable.  No  wonder,  for  to  produce-the  diseases 
in  question,  the  birds  must  have  flown.  They  exist  deleteriousLy 
in  the  air ;  too  small  for  the  human  sight,  unless  with  powerful 
apparatus. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  miasma,  as  enumerated  by  our  au- 
thor, in  the  various  places  of  his  fciook  above  referred  to.  In  our 
opinion,  they  afford  no  difficulty  to  the  animalcular  theory,  and 
great  difficulty  to  every  other.  Such  as  these  arguments  are,  we 
leave  them  with  deference,  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader. 

Ch.  11.  The  general  effects  qf  Malaria,  and  the  diseases 
produced  hy  it. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  marshy  districts,  are  compared  with 
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those  of  high  and  mountainous  regions,  their  complexions  are 
more  sallow,  their  stature  is  less,  deformities  are  frequent ;  the 
bones  are  affected,  -  their  extremities  being  usually  found  large 
and  spongy ;  and  rickets  are  more  common.  Sometimes  there  is 
an  appearance  of  fatness,  but  more  owing  to  aqueous  accumula- 
tions in  the  cellular  membrane ;  the  hair  is  flaccid,  the  beard 
scanty,  the  eye  dull  and  languid,  the  abdomen,  even  from  early 
infancy,  is  enlarged,  and  the  limbs  are  slender  and  appear  ema- 
ciated.  The  liver  becomes  enlarged,  the  spleen  is  afliBcted,  pu- 
berty is  late,  and  they  are  comparatively  less  prolific.  These 
symptoms  prevail  of  course,  more  or  less,  as  their  cause  prevails 
or  not  Old  age,  also,  seems  to  arrive  prematurely  ;  from  35  to 
50,  is  the  period  of  danger,  in  such  places.  The  irritability  and 
sensibility  of  persons  thus  exposed,  are  less,  and  their  faculties, 
moral  and  intellectual,  are  comparatively  dull.  Hence  a  general 
indolence  of  manner  and  disposition.  All  these  symptoms  are 
marked  or  not,-  in  proportion  as  the  district  is  more  or  less  cal- 
culated to  produce  them. 

Whether  glandular  obstructions,  scrophula,  and  goitre,  are  to 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  this  cause,  we  cannot  say.  To  us,  it  ap- 
pears rather  probable  that  they  are  so  to  be  ascribed. 

Hippocrates  attributes  perfection  of  natural  intellect,  to  a  salu- 
tary and  invigorating  atmosphere.  Will  this  apply,  h  converso, 
(says  our  author,  p.  436)  to  Boeotia  and  Holland  ? 

Dysentery,  cholera,  and  diarrhcea,  will  hardly  be  contested. 

Apoplexy,  palsy,  visceral  obstructions,  and  dropsy,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  us  exclusively  ascribable  to  this  cause;  we  should  be 
willing  to  allow  that  it  gave  rise  to  predisposition ;  farther  than 
that,  we  doubt 

Some  authors  add,  mesenteric  affections,  worms,  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  and  even  elephantiasis,  together  with  rickets,  scrophula, 
phthisis,  and  chlorosis.  Upon  all  which  cases,  we  should  re- 
quire more  proof  than  we  possess,  or  than  Dr.  M'Culloch  has  of- 
fered to  us. 

He  makes  the  following  additions  to  the  disorders  of  malaria, 
(not,  however,  we  presume,  exclusively)  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  on  his  own  authority.  Tic  douloureux,  sciatica,  head- 
ach,  toothach,  as  branches  of  neuralgia.  Geologically,  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch  is  so  accurate  an  observer,  and  so  good  a  reasoner,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  allow  great  weight  to  his  medical  opinion  also^ 
thus  offered  apparently  with  full  confidence. 

In  malaria  districts,  the  tables  of  the  average  of  life,  vary  very 
considerably.  Dr.  Price  gives  an  average  of  twenty-five  years, 
(one  half  the  healthy  period  of  duration)  while  Condorcet,  in 
France,  lowers  it  to  eighteen  years.  In  Bresse  in  the  Lyonnais, 
it  is  twenty -two.  These  arc  very  important  facts  in  relation  to 
the  theory  of  population.    In  the  commune  of  Chatillon,  in  the 
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Orleannais,  the  births  are  to  the  deaths,  as  one  to  fi^e.  Monfal- 
con  states  similar  proportions  in  other  miasmatous  districts  of 
France.  There  is  reason  to  believe  the  same  general  fact  to  be 
prevailing  in  the  whole  district  of  the  Italian  Maremmes.  451. 

Animals  appear  also  to  be  affected  by  miasmatous  districtSi 
though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  human  beings.  Dr.  M'Culloch 
gives  an  enumeration  and  authorities  to  this  purpose,  45'i — 465. 
To  his  authorities,  we  would  add,  Lord  Somerville's  facts  and 
observations  on  sheep,  wool,  &c.  3d  edit  1809.  p.  23.  93.  100. 

Such  is  our  analysis  of  this  well-timed,  and  important  book ; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  us,  after  careful  perusal,  to  think  or  to 
speak  of  it  otherwise.  It  may  be  considered,  to  a  certain  degree, 
as  a  medical  work  ;  but  its  great  importance  to  the  police  of 
health  in  our  own  and  every  other  country,  induces  us  to  wish 
that  it  may  be  extensively  perused,  and  well  reflected  on.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  may  have  pushed  his  notions  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  malaria  (miasma)  beyond  what  general  observation  of  the  facts 
will  warrant.  We  are  not  inclined,  for  our  own  part,  to  impute 
uny  needless  exaggeration  ;  being  well  persuaded  that  his  facts  are 
for  the  most  part  undeniable,  and  his  conclusions  well  founded  ; 
and  the  sooner  and  the  more  deeply  mankind  are  led  to  pay  more 
attention  than  they  have  yet  done  to  this  branch  of  Hygienne  \ 
and  to  the  subjects  here  discussed,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

We  have  procured  and  perused  Dr.  John  Crawford's  intro- 
ductory lecture  on  the  cause,  seat,  and  cure  of  diseases,  181 1, 
and  his  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Baltimore  Medical  Re- 
corder, 1809.  They  contain  a  suggestion  of  his  theory  of  the 
animalcular  origin  of  diseases,  but  few  facts  or  reasonings  of 
weight  We  have  urged  nothing  in  this  review,  in  any  manner 
derived  from  his  papers  or  suggestions,  or  to  be  found  among 
them. 


-\rt.  hi. — Seleccion  de  Obras  tnaeslras  dramaticaa  por  Cal- 
deron  de  la  Barca^  Lope  de  Vega^  y  Moreto.  Pot  F.  Sales, 
Instructor  en  la  Universidad  de  Harvard^  en  Cambridge. 
Boston:  LS2S.  12mo.  pp.  255.  Select  ions  from  i  he  drama- 
tic inaster -pieces  qf  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  Moreto.  By  F.  Sales,  Teacher  in  the  University  erf' 
Harvard^  Cambridge.    Boston:  1828. 

DuRiNO  the  last  twenty  years,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  promote,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  knowledge  of  the  national 
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drama  of  Spain.  The  translations  from  Calderon,  by  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  and  especially  his  lectures  at  Vienna,  in  1809,  first 
gave  this  direction  to  the  curiosity  of  the  lovers  of  literature. 
But,  it  was  soon  found,  that  the  original  theatre  of  Spain  could 
be  understood  only  by  those,  who  had  become  familiar  with  it 
in  its  native  language  and  peculiar  costume ;  since  it  was  too  se- 
parate, idiomatic,  and  national,  to  bear  translation,  or  to  be  fully 
illustrated  by  critical  discussions.  In  consequence  of  this,  two 
editions  of  Calderon  have  been  for  some  time  going  on  in  Ger- 
many, and  two  selections  of  old  Spanish  plays  in  England,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  Spain  itself  has  been,,  by  the  curiosity  of  fo- 
reigners, so  exhausted  of  this  portion  of  its  printed  literature, 
that  its  old  authors  can  hardly  be  obtained  at  any  price ;  and,  in 
Madrid,  where  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  thought  of  since 
Huerta  published  his  Tealro  in  1784,  a  reprint  of  portions  of 
their  early  dramatists  has  recently  been  undertaken,  with  a  good 
prospect  of  success. 

In  our  own  country,  our  growing  connexion  with  the  Spanish 
character,  and  our  growing  want  of  the  Spanish  language,  seem 
to  be  leading  to  results  somewhat  similar.  At  the  south,  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Spanish'  America,  has  led  to  much  culti- 
vation of  the  language,  while  at  the  north,  where  this  intercourse 
is  necessarily  less  frequent,  attention  has  been  rather  turned  to 
the  literature.  The  effects  of  both  are  already  visible :  many 
good  Spanish  book^  have  been  reprinted,  and  among  them  is  to 
be  numbered  the  volume  of  plays  collected  and  published  by  Mr. 
Sales.  It  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  under  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College,  where  Spanish,  literature  is  now  much  cultivated, 
and  consists  of  three  genuinely  national  dramas,  from  the  period 
about  two  centuries  since,  when  the  original  Spanish  theatre  was 
at  the  summit  of  its  success.  The  first  of  these  dramas  is.  El 
Principe  constantc — The  Jirm-hearted  I^rince,  by  Calderon, 
which  Schlegcl,  Bouterwek,  and  Sismondi  have  praised  so  much. 
The  second  is,  La  Estrella  de  Sevilla,  ihe  Star  of  Sevilie,  the 
best  of  Lope  de  Vega's  dramas,  and  which  has  here  the  great 
merit  of  being  reprinted,  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  not  as 
it  has  been  uniformly  given  in  Spain  and  England,  with  misera- 
ble additions  and  alterations,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  present 
degraded  state  of  the  Spanish  stage.  The  last  is  El  Desden  con 
el  Desden,  Disdain  met  with  Disdain^  by  Moreto,  a  spirited 
and  poetical  comedy,  of  which  Moliere  has  made  free  use.  in 
his  Princesse  d' Elide,  These  three  pieces,  therefore,  form  an 
excellent,  though  certainly  a  small  representation  of  the  immense 
body  constituting  the  old  Spanish  drama;  and,  besides  being  ho- 
nourable to  their  editor,  Mr.  Sales,  whose  publications  have 
done  much  to  promote  the  progress  of  Spanish  literature  among 
us,  they  constitute  a  very  interesting  work  for  those  who  wish 
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deratum,  a  Geography  of  Malaria?  Those  who  can  afford  to 
travel  over  Europe,  ought  to  hail  with  gratitude,  any  judicious 
effort,  however  partial  or  confined,  toward  a  work  so  desirable* 

Ch.  9.   On  the  Geography  of  Malaria. 

The  materials  for  this  chapter,  are  furnished  by  the  scanty  and 
accidental  hints  of  travellers.  For  the  whole  of  the  remarks  con- 
cerning the  Mediterranean,  Dr.  M'Culloch  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  to  Captain  Smyth,  in  his  accounts  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

Malaria  districts  will,  in  the  first  place,  comprise  the  allu- 
vions of  the  Oronoko,  the  Mississippi,  the  Euphrates,  the  Gan- 
ges, the  Danube,  the  Congo,  and  similar  places. 

It  will  embrace  all  the  smaller  alluvions,  of  the  Po,  the  Rhone, 
and  all  other  known  rivers,  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  their 
liability  to  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness,  from  the  rivers 
themselves,  as  the  valleys  of  Cocl\in  China,  Ava,  and  Egypt; 
the  Jungles  of  the  east,  whether  of  Bamboo  or  Mangrove  ^  the 
river  swamps,  and  alluvions  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Mo- 
bile, &c. 

Every  place  where  water  accumulates  for  want  of  drainage, 
whether  the  locality  be  extensive  or  confined,  as  the  swamps  of 
Hungary,  the  Lyonnais,  the  fenny  regions  and  mosses  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  numerous  low  and  moist  lands  of  our  own  Atlan- 
tic country,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  eastern  shore;  the 
margins  of  lakes,  whether  of  Italy,  of  our  Genesee  country,  or 
the  great  lakes  of  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Superior. 

For  the  enumeration  of  sickly  localities  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
we  must  refer  to  our  author,  p.  373,  et  seq.  We  are  a  very  tra- 
velling people  in  the  United  States,  full  as  much  so  as  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  to  those  who  incline  to  take  the  tour  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  we  recommend  the  account  which  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch has  here  presented  to  us,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  in- 
teresting chapter.  We  know  of  no  subject  which  ought  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  travellers,  who  mean  to  publish  their  observa- 
tions, so  much  as  that  now  in  question.  Nor  does  it  require  an 
education  absolutely  medical.  It  will  suffice,  if  the  general  no- 
tions contained  in  the  book  now  before  us,  be  well  considered ; 
and  that  the  persons  who  would  profit  by  this  knowledge,  should 
keep  their  eyes  dpen  to  observation,  and  their  ears  to  authentic 
information.  A  traveller  who,  in  the  present  day,  wilfully  ne- 
glects these  observations  and  inquiries,  does  not  possess  the  re- 
quisites which  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect 

Ch.  10.   Of  the  nature  of  Malaria. 

*'  Tliat  the  poison  of  marshes  consisted  in  animaculx,  inTading  tlie  body  tbitrngh 
the  lungs,  sometimes,  I  presume,  through  the  stomadi  also,  is  a  specuktkm  that 
dates  as  his^h  as  Lucretius^  Varro,  and  Columella ;  which  seems  to  have  been  re- 
newed in  the  days  of  the  Microscope,  by  Kircher  and  eome  others,  and  appears 
naturally  enough  to  hare  found  favour  with  Linnxus. 
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<*yolta  miigt  be  illowed  the  merit  cf  the  first  eznerimenta  and  the  fint  sag^ 
gestions  of  the  chemical  theory  of  malaria.  Natural!/  enough  also^  these  philo- 
sophers sought  the  poison  in  question,  among  the  ascertained  chemical  gaases* 
Among  these  are  found  the  names  of  Baumes,  Orfila,  Chtfrreuil,  Teztoris,  Balme: 
and  that  the  accused  gasses  have  been  carbonic  acid,  tzote,  hydrocarburetted 
gas,  hydmphotphuretted  gai^  hydrosulphuretted  gas,  and  even  ammonia^  td  say 
nothing  of  a  yet  undiscovered  compound  of  azot  and  oxygen,  called  septon. 

<*  But  justice  must  now  be  done  to  those  who  have  attempted,  by  means  of  ana- 
lysis which  modem  chemistir  fumiabes,  to  examine  the  air  produced  by  marshes^ 
and  to  mquiie  whether  it  did  not  really  contain  some  peculiar  vohtile  aubstanee 
or  compound,  and  unknown  gas,  the  true  source  of  the  evil{  since  I  need  not  say 
that  the  known  ones  wluch  have  been  enumerated,  are  ndt  the  poison  in  ouea- 
tion,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  applied  to  the  body  in  the  laboratory  mort  effec- 
tually than  nature  can  ever  fumisli  thenn,  without  exciting  fevers. 

**  The  eudiometrical  experiments  of  Gattoni,  and  Moschati,  produced  no  re- 
sults, as  mi^ht  have  been  anticipated.  A  more  rational  method  of  experimenting, 
and  for  a  different  object,  was  attempted  by  De  Lisle,  Vauquelin,  Julia,*  Brcschi, 
and  others;  and  if  the  problem  could  have  been  solved  by  the  analytical  powers 
of  modem  chemistry,  we  might  have  expected  the  solution  from  the  hands  of 
Vauquelin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  failures,  and  equally  so  to  describe  the  na- 
ture of  the  attempts,  though  rationally  conducted.  IVhat  was  considered  as  ani- 
mal matter,  was  found  repeatedly  in  the  condensed  dew  of  the  grounds  in  que^ 
Uon.  But  how  far  this  fact  may  be  connected  with  what  n  sought,  we  can  scarce- 
ly conjecture.  Malaria,  like  contagion,  like  odours,  remains  a  problem  for  future 
chemistry)  nor  must  wc  bUme  those  who  have  been  unable  to  produce  results 
without  means."  p.  422. 

In  the  following  pages.  Dr.  M 'CuHoch  still  adheres,  however, 
to  the  notion,  that  malaria,  or  miasma,  is  a  poisonous  Gas;  and 
thinks  it  is  decomposable  by  the  sun,  pages  110,  266,  270,  276, 
292j  424,  467. 

Upon  this  obscure  subject,  we  do  not  pretend  to  offer  a  sug- 

festion  that  ought  to  be  deemed  any  thing  more  than  probable, 
(ut  while  the  whole  matter  is  in  reality  involved  in  such  ac- 
knowledged obscurity,  any  suggestions  of  a  plausible  charactep 
relating  to  it,  cannot  be  considered  as  out  of  time,  or  at  present 
out  of  place. 

Our  own  opinion  is  the  exploded  one^  thatntuMma  ia  animal- 
cular:  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  Ist  That  it  is  not  a  gas. 
2dly.  That  it  is  not  a  mere  odour  or  effluvium.  3dly.  That  the 
phenomena  can  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  animalculae. 

As  to  the  first  point;  it  is  not  a  Gas. 

Many  of  the  ablest  chemists  now  living,  have  anxiously  made 
experiments  in  a  variety  of  situations  on  miasmatous  air,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  this  point  expressly.  The  resqlt  has  uni- 
formly been,  that  the  air  examined,  contained  bo  other  constitu- 
ent gas  than  the  atmosphere  usually  contains. 

It  is  conceded,  even  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  that  none  of  the  known 
gasses  are  miasma.     It  is  not  carbonic  acid,  nor  hydrocarburet, 

*  M.  Julia  made  sixty  experiments  on  the  manbea  of  Cuch  near  Narbonne,  the 
pond  of  Pudre  near  Sigean,  of  Salces  and  Salanque  in  RoussOIon,  of  Capestang 
near  Bezieres,  and  the  different  marshes  of  the  coast  of  Cette*  without  result. 
As  to  septoD,  it  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  Dr.  Mitchell's  Leikon. 
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very  titles  to  have  been  represented  before  Fadrique  de  Toledo, 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Prince  Don  John,  and  other  distinguished 
personages  of  the  Court.  Most  of  them  are  very  rude,  consist- 
ing of  only  two  or  three  Shepherds  for  interlocutors ;  but  some 
have  five  or  six  ;  and  the  fifth,  beginning  O  triste  de  mi  cuyta- 
dOf  and  the  seventh,  beginning  Pascuala  Dios  te  MantengQf 
have  quite  a  dramatic  structure  and  movement,  and  something 
of  poetical  warrant  The  whole  constitute  the  first  attempts  at 
dramatic  representation  in  Spain,  which  were  thus  contempora- 
ry with  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  and  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  two  hundred  years  later  than  similar  exhibitions  in  France, 
and  ninety  years  after  the  establishment  at  Paris,  of  the  first  pa- 
tented company  of  actors  in  modern  times. 

A  little  later,  or  soon  after  the  year  1500,  pieces  of  legitimate 
length,  and  of  a  more  dramatic  character,  were  prepared  express- 
ly for  representation.  But,  it  was  done  in  Italy.  A  Spaniard  of 
good  family,  Bartolom6  de  Torres  Naharro,  having  been  carried 
into  captivity  by  the  African  Moors,  was  rescued  by  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  and  brought  to  Italy,  where  he  received  employ- 
ment at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  and  under  Fabricio  Colonna  at  Na- 
ples. While  there,  he  wrote  and  caused  to  be  represented  an 
Spanish,  eight  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  afterwards  publish- 
ed in  a  volume  called  Propaladia,  or  First  efforts  of  Minerva^ 
of  which  they  fill  nearly  the  whole.  They  are  the  first  Spanish 
compositions,  which  are  found  with  the  title  of  Comedias';  they 
are  the  first  that,  in  imitation  of  the  old  French  Mysteries,  aire 
divided  into  Jornadas  or  days :  and  they  are  the  first  that  have 
an  Introyto  or  LoUy  an  introduction  partly  in  the  nature  of  a 
prologue,  praising  some  distinguished  individual  present,  or  the 
whole  of  the  audience.  The  pieces  are  all  in  verse,  and  all  divid- 
ed into  five  days ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  wild  and  perverse 
than  their  plans,  and  nothing  more  coarse  than  the  general  style 
of  their  execution.  In  the  Serafina,  we  have  interlocuUmi  in 
four  languages,  with  the  following  rude  warning  of  it  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  audience  :  ' 

But  vou  must  all  keep  quite  awake. 
Or  else  in  vain  you'll  undertake 
To  comprehend  the  differing  speech, . 
Which  here  b  kept  distinct  K»reacl>— 
Four  Ianguage»-Hmd  yet  be  sure,* 
Castillian  and  Valencian  both  are  pure 
And  so  the  Latin  and  Italian  too ; 
But  take  care  or  they'll  trouble  you. 

In  the  Trofea,  which  is  in  honour  of  the  great  king  Manuel  of 
Portugal,  twenty  Asiatic  or  at  least  Heathen  king?  are  brought 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  speak  by  an  interpreter,  whose  single 
harangue  fills  one  entire  act  In  another,  we  have  the  most  vul- 
gar picture  of  a  tommon  soldier's  life,  and,  in  yet  another,  a  si- 
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milar  picture  of  the  life  of  a  commoD  servant,  without  the  least 
dramatic  plan  or  colouring,  and  with  a  continual  intermixture  of 
foreign  languages,  among  which  we  find  the  Portuguese.  But, 
there  were  one  or  two,  which,  perhaps,  had  a  favourable  effect  on 
the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Spanish  stage,  as  it  was  afterwards  de- 
veloped in  Spain  itself.  The  Jacintahas  a  crude  plan  and  little 
appearance  of  character  drawing,  but  the  versification  is  often 
hAppy  aiid  harmonious  ;  and  the  Hymenea  contains  the  earliest 
traces  we  have  observed  of  that  peculiar  tone  of  love  making, 
intrigues,  jealousies,  and  quarrels,  which  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished on  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  Lope 
and  his  followers. 

But  though  this  attempt  was  made  in  Italy,  and  though  Villa- 
lobos  translated  from  Plautus  at  about  the  same  time,  still  it  is 
apparent  the  Spanish  character  was  not  turned  in  earnest  to  the 
Theatre,  till  half  a  century  later.  An  attempt  was  then  made  by 
Lope  de  Riieda,  a  gold-beater  by  profession,  of  whose  efforts  Cer- 
vantes, when  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  plays  in  1615,  retained 
a  lively  admiration,  which  is,  in  itself,  no  common  eulogy.  Lope 
certainly  began  in  the  right  way,  though  he  did  not  advance  far 
in  it.  His  purpose  was  evidently  to  please  a  general  audience,  and 
having  joined  a  company  of  actors  about  1560,  and  finding  him- 
self above  the  vulgar  dulness  of  a  common  pantomime,  he  wrote 
short  farces,  which  were  publicly  represented,  and  in  which  he 
bore  his  part  with  great  applause.  In  all  his  efforts,  he  seems  to 
have  thought  of  the  effect  he  could  produce  at  the  moment,  and 
this  satisfied  him  so  completely,  that  hardly  any  thing  he  wrote, 
was  published  until  after  his  death.  The  volume  we  have  before 
us,  contains  four  comedias  and  two  coloquias  pasiorileSy  the 
whole  of  which  we  should  now  call,  farces.  There  is  certainly 
little  order  in  them,  and  little  finish,  but  there  is  much  vigour 
and  spirit  The  dialogue  is  natural,  and  they  have  preserved  more 
of  the  distinction  of  characters,,  have  more  of  a  dramatic  air,  and 
more  dramatic  fituations,  than  any  thing  written  before  them. 
They  were,  too,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  means  then  provided 
for  theatrical  representation.  Cervantes  says,  that  <<  in  the  time 
of  Lope  de  Rueda,  the  whole  wardrobe  of  a  theatre  consisted  of 
a  few  coarse  dresses,  which  could  be  put  into  a  single  sack  ;  that 
they  had  neither  scenes  nor  machineiy  ;  that  the  stage  was  form- 
ed of  loose  boards  placed  across  benches ;  and  that  the  curtain 
was  a  coverlet  suspended  to  a  cord."  Lope  de  Rueda  must  have 
been  a  remarkable  man  to  do  so  much  with  means  so  humble. 
Cervantes  frequently  saw  him  act  at  Seville  oh  such  a  stage,  and 
admired  him  ;  and  above  half  a  century  afterwards.  Lope  de  Ve- 
ga, declared  him  the  first  founder  of  a  proper  national  theatre. 

Lope  de  Rueda,  had  several  imitators,  such  as  Aldnzo  de  la 
Vega  and  John  de  Timoneda ;  and  from  his  time,  to  the  present^ 
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farces  have  never  ceased  to  be  acted  on  the  Spanish  stage.  But, 
while  this  attempt  to  begin  a  merely  popular  theatre  was  going 
forward  so  successfully^  though  so^ilently,  because  it  was  confin- 
ed to  the  lower  classes,  some  efforts  were  making  to  satisfy  the 
upper  classes,  who  were  partly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  to  whom  the  adventurous  and  splendid  expeditions 
of  Charles  V.  had  opened  the  poetry  and  theatres  of  Italy,  where 
regular  tragedies  had  been  represented  from  1520.  These  efforts 
were  made  partly  in  the  way  of  translations  from  the  aDcientBf 
like  tiiose  made  by  Oliva  from  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Plau- 
tus,  or  those  made  by  Abril  from  Terence ;  and  partly  in  the 
way  of  dramas  modelled  or  intended  to  be  modelled,  on  those 
of  the  ancients,  of  which  the  most  ren>arkab]e,  were  those  by 
Geronimo  Bermudez,  in  1577,  on  the  story  of  Inez  de  Castro, 
and  those  by  Argensola  in  1585,  of  which  the  canon  gives  so  in« 
teresting  an  account  in  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote.  But  these 
attempts  produced  no  lasting  effect  It  was  no  more  in  the  Spa« 
nish  character  than  in  the  English,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
antiquity,  and,  therefore,  while  Lope  de  Rueda  found  successors, 
the  efforts  of  Bermudez  and  Argensola,  though  in  some  respects 
higher  and  more  poetical,  remained  unimitated. 

Indeed,  though  Lope  de  Rueda  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
founder  and  father  of  the  Spanish  drama,  yet  up  to  this  peri- 
od, it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  proper  theatre  existed.  For  be- 
sides,  that,  in  three  centuries,  very  few  efforts  had  been  made, 
and  these  few,  of  the  most  different  and  inconsistent  kinds,  in 
eclogues,  farces,  translations  from  the  ancients,  and  tragedies  in 
the  ancient  manner,  it  is  also  true,  that  no  spot  could  be  found 
in  Spain,  at  the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda's  death,  in  1567,  where 
a  drama  could  be  represented  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  dramatic  ef* 
feet  In  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  as  an  entertainment  for  the 
people,  it  was  not  thought  of  before  the  year  1492,  if  it  was  be- 
fore the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  above  half  a  century  later. 
Even  then,  the  persons,  who  represented  the  very  few  pieces 
which  were  known,  were  companies  of  strolling  players,  who 
stopped  but  a  few  days  even  in  the  largest  cities,  and  were  souoht 
when  there,  only  by  the  commonest  classes  of  the  people.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  any  thing  approaching  a  regular  theatre, 
and  this  is  far  removed  from  one— -is  in  1568,  when  an  arrange- 
ment was  begun,  which  subsists  at  Madrid  down  to  our  own 
time.  Recollecting,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  dramatic  exhibitions 
in  Spain  for  religious  edification,  it  was  then  ordered  by  the  go* 
vernment,  that  no  actors  should  make  any  exhibition  in  Madrid, 
except  in  some  place  appointed  by  two  religious  houses,  who 
should  receive  a  rent  for  the  privilege  ;  an  order,  in  which,  the 
General  Hospital  of  the  city  was  included  in  1583,  and  which, 
with  this  addition,  remains,  we  believe,  in  force,  down  to  the 
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present  time.  Under  this  order,  pla^s  were  acted  in  Madrid^ 
but  only  in  the  open  area  of  a  court-yard,  without  seats,-  decora- 
tions, roof,  or  machinery,  except  such  as  is  humorously  describ- 
ed by  Cervantes  to  have  been  packed  with  all  the  dresses  of  the 
company  into  one  vast  sack.  In  this  state,  things  continued  for 
about  a  dozen  years^  Only  strolling  parties  of  actors  were  known, 
and  they  remained  but  a  few  days.  No  fixed  place  was  settled 
for  their  reception  ;  but  sometimes  they  were  sent  to  one  court- 
yard, and  sometimes  to  another  ;  they  acted  in  the  daytime  and 
in  the  open  air  ;  and  so  small  was  the  concourse  of  spectators,  and 
so  inconsiderable  the  sum  paid  for  admission,  that  the  profit  de- 
rived from  them  to  the  two  convents  and  the  hospital  by  whose 
permission  they  acted,  never  exceeded  ten  dollars.  At  last,  in 
1579,  and  1583,'  two  court-yards  were  fitted  up  with  stage  and 
benches ;  but  still  without  a  roof ;  the  spectators  sat  in  the  open 
air,  or  at  tlie  windows  of  the  house  whose  court  they  occupied  ; 
and  the  actors  performed  under  a  very  slight  shelter,  and  with 
decorations  and  scenery,  which  did  not  deserve  the  name.  In 
short,  the  theatre  in  Madrid,  was,  down  to  1586,  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  stages  of  mountebanks  are  now ;  and,  of  course, 
was  entirely  unfit  to  aid  any  efforts,  that  might  be  hazarded  to 
produce  a  national  drama. 

But  though  the  proper  foundation  was  not  laid,  all  was  tend- 
ing to  it,  and.  preparing  for  it  The  stage,  rude  as  it  was,  had 
yet  the  advantage  of  being  fixed  to  two  «pots ;  the  number  of 
authors,  though,  small,  was  still  sufiScient  to  settle  the  question, 
that  plays  would  be  wanted ;  and  finally,  the  public,  if  those  who 
then  resorted  to  the  theatre,  deserve  a  name  sa  respectable, 
though*  they  had  not  determined  what  kind  of  a  drama  should 
become  national,  had  yet  determined,  that  they  would  be  suited 
and  satisfied  ;  and  that  the  drama  to  be  produced^  should  go  forth 
from  the  rich  and  abundant  soil  of  the  popular  character. 

At  this  point  of  time,  an  individual-  appeared  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  whose  uncommon  talent  had  well  nigh  given  it  a  di- 
rection materially  different  from  the  one  it  finally  pursued.  This 
remarkable  person  was  Cervantes.  He  had  already  lived  at 
Rome,  had  fought  for  Christendom,  and  been  maimed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto ;  and  had  passed  five  years  of  suffering  and  -cap- 
tivity at  Algiers.  .On  his  return  in  1581,  after  an  absence  from 
Spain  of  ten  years,  he  found  his  family  broken  down,  and  him- 
self poor  and  unknown,  in  a  land  almost  of  strangers.  One  of 
his  early  efforts  to  obtain  a  decent  subsistence,  was  on  the  stage, 
which  offered  strong  attractions  to  one,  who  seems  in  his  youth 
to  have  been  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  who  was  now  in  serious 
want  of  immediate  and  profitable  success.  He  wrote,  at  this 
time,  or  about  1585, — as  he  tells  us,  many  years  afterwards, 
with  characteristic  carelessness, — twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  which 
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were  well  received,  but  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  consequence  enough  to  print  or  preserve.  In  his  own  simple 
account  of  what  he  now  attempted  to  do,  not  only  for  himselfy 
but  to  create  a  Spanish  theatre,  he  tells  us,  that  he  ^<  was  so  bold 
as  to  reduce  his  plays  to  three  acts  or  jornadas,  from  five  which 
they  had  before^' — and  that  he  "represented  ima^ri nations,"  or 
allegorical  personages,  like  War,  Disease,  and  Famine.  The 
twenty  or  thirty  dramas,  in  which  these  changes  were  attempt- 
ed, disappeared  before  the  success  with  which  Lope  de  Vega,  a 
few  years  later,  was  followed,  and  were  forgotten.  Two  of  them, 
however,  were  discovered  in  1782,  and  printed  in  1784.  They 
show  with  sufficient  distinctness,  both  what  was  his  purpose,  and 
what  was  his  success. 

The  first  of  them  is,  El  Trato  de  Argel,  or  Life  at  Jilgiers; 
and  resembles  in  its  structure,  its  r\]de  predecessors,  which,  as 
Cervantes  himself  tells  us,  were  little  more  than  conversations, 
like  eclogues,  lengthened  out  with  episodes  and  interludes.   His 
purpose  seems  to  have  been,  to  set  before  his  audience,  a  lively 
dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  sufierings  of  the  Christians  in 
Algiers,  then  so  fresh  in  his  own  recollections.    He  introduces 
us,  therefore,  into  the  midst  of  the  captives,  and  exhibits  to  us 
what  he  had  himself  witnessed  or  undergone,  making  himself 
one  of  his  own  dramatis  personae.   We  have,  therefore,  a  love- 
story,  which  really  happened  as  it  is  related,  and  which  we  find 
again  in  his  little  tale  of  the  Generous  LoVer;  and  we  have  epi- 
sodes, more  important  even  than  the  story  that  connects  them, 
such  as  the  relation  of  the  burning  of  Miguel  de  Aranda  as  it 
really  occured,  the  escape  of  Pedro  Alvarez,  a  sale  of  Christian 
captives,  and  several  more,  all  of  which  are  intended  to 'set  be- 
fore us,  what  is  implied  in  the  title  of  the  piece,  ^^Life  at  Al- 
giers.''   There  are,  however,  passages,  which  show  the  poetical 
fipirit  of  the  author  with  great  power,  and  prove,  that  he  aspired 
after  a  degree  and  form  of  dramatic  excellence,  unknown,  at  that 
time,  in  Europe.  Take,  for  instance,  a  single  specimen  ;  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  best,  but,  because  it  illustrates,  in  a  characteristic 
manner,  one  of  the  changes  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  na- 
tional drama.  Aurelio,  who  is  a  Christian,  affianced  to  Sylvia,  is 
loved  by  Zara,  a  Moorish  lady,  and  two  immaterial  agencies 
are  introduced  upon  the  stage,  Necessity  and  Opportunity,  who, 
like  Mephistopheles,  in  the  church  scene  in  Goethe's  Faustus, 
are  invisible  to  Aurelio,  though  to  the  spectators  they  are  visi- 
ble, and  prompt  the  evil  thoughts  which  come  into  his  mind,  soli- 
citing him  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  fair  infidel.  When 
they  are  gone,  he  thus  discourses  with  himself,  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  having  almost  yielded  and  followed  the  seducing 
Zara : — 
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those  of  high  and  mountainous  regions,  their  complexions  are 
more  sallow,  their  stature  is  less,  deformities  are  frequent ;  the 
bones  are  affected,  their  extremities  being  usually  found  large 
and  spongy ;  and  rickets  are  more  common.  Sometimes  there  is 
an  appearance  of  fatness,  but  more  owing  to  aqueous  accumula- 
tions in  the  cellular  membrane ;  the  hair  is  flaccid,  the  beard 
scanty,  the  eye  dull  and  languid,  the  abdomen,  even  from  early 
infancy,  is  enlarged,  and  the  limbs  are  slender  and  appear  ema- 
ciated. The  liver  becomes  enlarged,  the  spleen  is  afliBcted,  pu- 
berty is  late,  and  they  are  comparatively  less  prolific.  These 
symptoms  prevail  of  course,  more  or  less,  as  their  cause  prevails 
or  not.  Old  age,  also,  seems  to  arrive  prematurely  ;  from  35  to 
50,  is  the  period  of  danger,  in  such  places.  The  irritability  and 
sensibility  of  persons  thus  exposed,  are  less,  and  their  facult?^s, 
moral  and  intellectual,  are  comparatively  dull.  Hence  a  general 
indolence  of  manner  and  disposition.  All  these  symptoms  are 
marked  or  not,  in  proportion  as  the  district  is  more  or  less  cal- 
culated to  produce  them. 

Whether  glandular  obstructions,  scrophula,  and  goitre,  are  to 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  this  cause,  we  cannot  say.  To  us,  it  ap- 
pears rather  probable  that  they  are  so  to  be  ascribed. 

Hippocrates  attributes  perfection  of  natural  intellect,  to  a  salu- 
tary and  invigorating  atmosphere.  Will  this  apply,  h  converse, 
(says  our  author,  p.  436)  toBoeotia  and  Holland? 

Dysentery,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea,  will  hardly  be  contested. 

Apoplexy,  palsy,  visceral  obstructions,  and  dropsy,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  us  exclusively  ascribable  to  this  cause ;  we  should  be 
willing  to  allow  that  it  gave  rise  to  predisposition ;  farther  than 
that,  we  doubt 

Some  authors  add>  mesenteric  affections,  worms,  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  and  even  elephantiasis,  together  with  rickets,  scrophula, 
phthisis,  and  chlorosis.    Upon  all  which  cases,  we  should  re- 

i|uire  more  proof  than  we  possess,  or  than  Dr.  M'Culloch  has  of- 
ered  to  us. 

He  makes  the  following  additions  to  the  disorders  of  malaria, 
(not,  however,  we  presume,  exclusively)  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  on  his  own  authority.  Tic  douloureux,  sciatica,  head- 
ach,  toothach,  as  branches  of  neuralgia.  Geologically,  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch  is  so  accurate  an  observer,  and  so  good  a  reasoner,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  allow  great  weight  to  his  medical  opinion  also, 
thus  offered  apparently  with  full  confidence. 
-  In  malaria  districts,  the  tables  of  the  average  of  life,  vary  very 
considerably.  Dr.  Price  gives  an  average  of  twenty-five  years, 
(one  half  the  healthy^  period  of  duration)  while  Condorcet,  in 
France,  lowers  it  to  eighteen  years.  In  Bresse  in  the  Lyonnais, 
it  is  twenty -two.  These  are  very  important  facts  in  relation  to 
the  theory  of  population.    In  the  commune  of  Chatillon,  in  the 
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cantations  of  a  wild  and  awful  magic,  which  still  further  darken 
the  scene  with  supernumerary  horrors.  Schlc'gel  speaks  of  it,  as 
if  it  were  one  of  the  most  distinguished  efforts,  not  only  of  the 
Spanish  theatre,  but  of  modern  poetry  ;  and  though  this  opinion 
may  not  be  entirely  followed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Numancia  is  marked  with  poetical  talent,  and  singular  boldness 
and  originality.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  complaint  of  a 
body  just  rising  under  the  unhallowed  incantations  of  Marquino, 
a  magician,  to  announce  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  observe  how 
entirely  original  it  is. 

Ceae  la  furia  del  rigor  vioknte ;  elc. 

<*  Cease,  cease  the  fury  of  thy  cruel  spell! 
It  is  enough,  Marquino,  'tis  enough 
To  suffer  torment  in  the  world  below 
Witliout  thy  tortures  added.  Or  thinkesttbou. 
It  yields  me  joy  to  feel  myself  resume 
The  form  of  Uiis  biief,  transitory  life, 
AVhich,  even  as  I  awake,  begins  tofail  me  } 
Nay  itither  do  I  feel  a  thrilling  pain. 
Since  death  even  now  hath  reassomed  his  power. 
And  g^ns  a  second  triumph  o'er  my  life."  . 

There  is  nothing  of  this  dignity  in  the  incantations  of  Mar- 
low's  Faustus,  which  belong  to  the  contemporary  period  of  the 
English  stage,  nor  do  we  feel  the  same  sympathy  with  the  arm- 
ed head  raised  by  tlie  weird  sisters,  to  answer  Macbeth's  guilty 
questions,  that  we  do  with  this  suffering  spirit  recalled  to  life, 
but  already  enduring  the  pains  of  a  second  dissolution. 

The  scenes  of  private  and  domestic  afiSiction  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  the  famine,  are  introduced  with  striking  effect,  espe- 
cially one,  between  a  mother  and  her  child,  which  is  incapable 
of  translation,  but  which  reminds  us  more  than  once,  of  the  horr 
rors  of  Dante's  Ugolino.  The  first  scene  of  this  sort,  however, 
is  between  a  lover,  Morandro,  and  his  mistress.  Lira,  whom  he 
now  sees  for  the  first  time,  wasted  by  the  famine,  and  mourning 
over  tlie  universal  desolation  : 

Morandra,  EnjugOf  lAra^  ha  q/09,  etc, 

Morandro,    **  Nay,  dry  thy  tears,  my  love,  and  rather 

Let  me  weep,  that  I  behold  thy  wasted  form. 
But  thou — ^thou  mayst  DOt^  shalt  Dot  perish  thus, 
TVhile  I  have  Dfs'to  win  thee  food  \  and  while 
But  walls  and  fbne  obstruct  my  way  to  what 
Can  rescue  thee,  though  but  an  instant. 
From  this  dreadful  fate,  The  bread  the  Roman 
Eats  even  now,  shall  from  his  lips  be  dashed 
And  borne  to  thine.    For  what  is  life  or  death. 
While  thus  1  perish  to  behold  thy  griefii } 
'  No!  in  defiance  of  the  Soman's  power 
He  shall  not  taste  of  food  and  live. 
If  but  these  arms  still  hold  their  wonted  strength. 

Lira,  **  Thou  speak'st,  Moruidro,  like  a  lover  still. 

Forgetful,  that  thoa  bew'st  the  seal  of  death. 
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Bat  think  not,  I  can  find  a  joy  in  food 

Bought  with  t^  danger,  yea,  perhaps,  thv  life. 

Or  hope  fbr  nourishment  in  what  thou  seek'st 

When  Uiou  mav^st  lose  thyself  not  rescue  me. 

No,  my  sweet  mend,  enjoy  thy  youth, 

Eiyoy  thy  fireah  and  happy  youth.    Thy  life 

Hath  value  to  the  state ;  thine  arm  tan  still 

Maintain  the  right  against  this  cruel  foe. 

But,  I,  a  weak  and  melancholy  maid. 

What  can  I  do  but  die  }  Away,  then. 

With  this  desperate  thought   I  taste  no  food 

Bought  at  such  deadly  price.    For,  at  the  best. 

Thou  canst  but  ransom  for  a  day,  a  life. 

Which  this  too  piercing  hunger  must,  at  last,  destrpy. 

Morandra.  "*  In  vain  thoii  striTCst — my  wiA  and  fiite  alike 
Invite  and  urge  me  on.  Do  thou,  meanwlule. 
Invoke  all  favouring  God^  and  pray  thaM 
Return  with  spoils  to  save  us  both.   I  go  -— 

Lira,  **  Morandro,  gentle  friend,— go  not — for  see. 

Before  mine  eves,  there  waves  a  Roman  sword, 
Red  with  thy  blood.  -  O,  go  not,  then,  Horandro, 
For,  if  the  nlly  be  with  danger  barrad,     • 
Death  waits  for  thy  return." 

He  persists,  and  accompanied,  by  a  friend,  penetrates  into  the 
Roman  camp,  and  obtains-  some  bread.  In  the  contest,  he  is 
wounded  ;  but  still  forcing  his  way  back  into  the  city,  gives  her 
the  bread,  wet  with  his  blood,  and  falls  dead  at  her  feet  Other 
scenes  are  marked  with  similar  originality  and  poetical  power. 
The  whole  piece,  indeed,  succeeds  in  awakening  strong  sensa- 
tions, and  shows  a  bold  attempt  to  create  a  drama,  which,  though 
not  like  that  of  ^schylus  in  most  points,  certainly  reminds  us 
of  his  hardy  genius  and  unbending  originaJi/ty. 

But,  at  Uiis  point  in  the  history  of  his  life,  when  be  had  suc- 
cessfully represented  on  the  theatre,  the  twenty  or  thirty  plays, 
of  which  the  two  just  mention^  are  all  that  remain  to  us,  the 
career  of  Cervantes  on  the  stage  was  suddenly  stopped  ;  and  very 
soon  afterwards,  that  remarkable  person  appeared,  who  gave  to 
it,  its  final  form  and  character.  The  circumstances  of  this  revo- 
lution are  rather  hinted  atj  than  explained  by  Cervantes  himself.. 
<<  I  became  occupied  in  other  affairs,"  he  says,  ^^  I  left  my  pen 
and  dramas  ;  and  immediately  there  appeared  that  prodigy  of  na- 
ture, the  great  Lope  de  Vega^  who  rtdsed  himself  to  the  monar- 
chy of  the  stage,  subjugated  it,  and  placed  all  the  actors  under 
his  jurisdiction  ;  filled  the  world  with  dramas  of  his  own,  happy 
and  well  composed ;  and,  in  such  numbers,  that  what  he  has 
written,  amounts  to  about  ten  thousand  sheets,  all  of  which,  it  is 
astonishing  to  relate,  he  has  seen  represented,  or,  at  least,  heard 
that  they  have  been  ;  and  if  some  persons,  (and  there  are  indeed 
many)  have  sought  to  take  a  share  in  the  glory  of  these  labours, 
all  they  have  written,  if  put  together,  would  not  amount  to  the 
half  of  what  he  alone  has  done.'' 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  8.  41 
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As  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain,  the  period  at  which  Lope  de 
Vega  thus  appeared,  and,  as  it  were,  took  possession  of  the  Spa- 
nish stage,  was  soon  after  the  year  1590.  He  was  then  nearly 
thirty  .years  old,  and  had  passed  throagh  many  of  the  adventures 
of  his  checkered  life.  He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor ;  he  had  lived  in  the  family  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Al- 
va ;  had  been  in  exile;  and  was  now  just  returning  from  serving 
in  that  disastrous  armada,  which  had  been  sent  against  England^ 
To  understand,  however,  the  extensive  and  lasting  effects  he  pro- 
duced on  the  drama  of  his  nation,  we  must  consider,  not  only  the 
history  of  it  during  the  forty-five  years  it  was  in  his  hands,  but 
the  forms  into  which  he  divided  and  settled  it ;  and  the  general 
direction  and  character,  he  gave  to  it  in  all  its  branches. 

That  Lope  began  lo  write,  when  young,  such  plays  as  were  then 
known,  is  certain  ;  such  plays,  we  mean,  as  were  usually  divid- 
ed into  four  parts,  resembling  scenes  rather  than  acts  ;  short, 
rude,  and  little  connected.  Of  his  earliest  efforts,  he  gives  the 
following  distinct  account  in  his  art  of  writing  plays,  first  print- 
ed in  1()0.9, 

El  Capitan  Virue»^  iruigne  ingenio,  efc 

**  Plays  in  three  parts,  we  owe  to  Virues'  pen. 
Which  ne'er  had  crawled  but  on  all  fours  till  then  ; 
An  action  suited  to  that  helplesi  ag^. 
The  infancy  of  wit,  the  childliood  of  the  stage. — 
Such  plays,  not  twelve  years  old  did  I  oomplete. 
Four  sheets  to  every  play  ;  one  part  on  eve^  sheet." 

This  must,  of  course,  have  been  as  early  as  1574,  and,  there- 
fore, before  even  Cervantes'  captivity^  A  few  years  later,  while 
Lope  was  with  Manrique,  the  Inquisitor,  and,  therefore,  before 
1 580,  he  wrote,  as  his  friend  Montalvan  tells  us,  a  drama  called 
La  Pastoral  de  Jacinto^  which  was  the  first  he  ever  compos- 
ed, in  three  acts  ;  but  this  piece  is  not  now  known  to  exist,  and 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose,  that  any  of  the  pieces  he  wrote 
during  this  period  of  his  life,  were  represented,  or  that  he,  in 
any  way,  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  dramatic  writer,  until 
after  the  defeat  of  the  armada,  and  his  return  to  Madrid.  At 
this  time,  Cervantes  was  at  Seville.  Thq  theatre  of  the  capital, 
therefore,  was,  as  it  were,  empty,  and  waiting  for  Lope,  whose 
success  was  unexampled.  This  encouraged  him  to  greater  efforts. 
He  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  dramatic  con^position ; 
and,  for  several  years,  no  name,  we  are  told,  was  known  on  the 
rolls  of  the  tbeatre  except  his.  Nor  does  it  seem  as  if  any  other 
could  have  found  room  there;  for,  in  1604,  he  gives  us  a  list  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  pieces  he  had  then  written  ;  in  a 
poem  published  in  1609,  he  says,  the  week  he  composed  it,  he 
had  finished  his  four  hundred  and  eighty-third  piece  ;  in  1632, 
his  friend,  Montalvan,  declares  the  number  to  have  been  fifteen 
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hundred  that  had  been  represented,  without  reckoning  the  short- 
er pieces  ;  and  in  the  eulogy  at  his  death,  the  whole  number  of 
his  plays  is  settled  at  eighteen  hundred,  and  of  his  religious 
pieces  (autos)  at  four  hundred.  The  prodigious  facility  this  im- 
plies, is  further  set  forth,  by  what  he  .says,  in  a  poem  published 
after  his  death  ;  that  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  pieces  had  been 
written,  each  in  a  day  ;  and  by  the  anecdote  told  by  Montalvan, 
that  he  wrote  five  in  a  fortnight,  and  a  large  portion  of  another 
in  four  hours,  without  making  any  particular  efibrt;  so  that  after 
all,  incredible  as  the  account  is,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  it, 
especially,  as  above  five  hundred  of  the  pieces  are  extant  to  bear 
witness  to  the  fact 

The  plays  with  which  Lope- thus  filled  the  Spanish  theatre, 
were  in  a  style  and  manner  unknown  before  his  time,  but  so 
different  in  their  forms  and  subjects,  that  from  his  time  and  his 
influence,  the  drama  in  Spain  fell  intd  certain  settled  divisions, 
which  it  never  afterwards  entirely  lost  In  speaking  of  Lope's 
dramatic  works,  therefore,  we  must  consider  them  in  classes. 

The  first  class  of  plays,  then,  that  Lope  wrote,  and  the  one 
which,  to  this  day,  remains  more  popular  in  Spain  than  any 
other  of  the  elder  drama,  consists  of  those  called  Comedias  de 
Capa  y  EspadOy — ^dramas  of  cloak  and  sword — which  obtained 
their  name  from:  the  circumstance,  that  the  principal  personages 
exhibited  in  them,  belonged  to  that  genteel  portion  of  society, 
which  was  accustomed  to  wear  cloaks  and  swords.     Their  prin- 
ciple is  gallantry,  such  as  it  appeared  in  the  age  when  Lope  lived, 
mixed,  however,  with  the  most  involved  intrigue;  generally  ac- 
companied with  a  hardly  less  involved  underplot;  and  always 
extiending  to  the  length  of  regular  pieces  for. the  theatre,  which 
was  now  settled  at  uiree  jornadas  or  acts,,  each  of  which  Lope 
recommended,  should  be  compressed  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  day,  though  he  is  himself  seldom  so  scrupulous  as  to 
do  it.     They  are  not  properly  comedies,  for  not^iing  is  more 
customary  in  them,  than  auels,  murders,  and  assassinations;  and 
they  are  not  property  tragedies,  for  they  conclude  happily,  and 
are  composed  chfefly  of  humorous  and  sentimental  dialogue,  and 
carried  on  chiefly  by  lovers  who  are  full  of  exaggerated  feeling,  or 
inferior  characters,  .whose  wit  often  savours  of  buffoonery.    One 
of  these  pieces  is,  in  fact,  a  dramatised  novel,  whose  prominent 
characteristic  is  the  complication  of  ita  intrigue,  and  the  rapid 
and  even  tumultuous  skid  disorderly  movement  of  its  action, 
which  is  often  so  confused,  that  if  the  spectator  turns  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  from  its  progress,  he  loses  the  thread  and  is 
unable  to  regain  it     It  sometimes  resembles  the  tales  that  were 
then  so  popular  in  the  gusto  picarescOy  but  oftener  depends  on 
a  sentimental  interest,  though  never  without  burlesque  wit,  and 
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always  preserving  the  full  character,  costume^  and  manners,  of 
the  age  and  country. 

Lope  wrote  a  vast  number  of  plays  of  this  kind;  several  hun- 
dreds at  least;  and  many  of  those  we  have  read,  show  great  dni* 
matic  talent.  Among  the  best  are,  La  Hermoaa  Feay  The  Ugly 
Beauty;  Dineros  son  Calidad,  Money  makes  the  Man;  Lm 
Moza  de  Cantaroy  The  fair  Water-Bearer;  Por  la  puenie  JtiOr 
nuy  Over  the  bridge  Joanna ;  and  t^ntes  que  te  cases,  mire  to 
que  hacesy  or,  When  you  marry,  look  before  you  leap.  It  i0 
impossible,  however,  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  this 
class  of  plays  by  definition  or  description,  and  therefore,  we  will 
attempt  a  compressed  analysis  of  one  of  them — Por  la  puente 
Juana — which,  though  by  no  means  one  of  our  favourites  among 
Lope's  plays,  may,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  be  a  fairer 
specimen. 

Don  John  del  Valle,  and  Doila  Isabel  de  Navares,  both  of  no- 
ble rank,  are  the  lovers  of  the  principal  plot  Their  marriage 
is  hindered  by  their  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  trials  and 
difficulties,  Don  John  kills  hi^  rival  in  one  of  those  sudden  duels 
with  which  the  old  Spanish  drama  abounds — ^the  two  lovers 
escape;  but,  by  the  pursuits  of  justice,  are  separated,  and  the  lady 
Isabella  takes  refuge  in  a  peasant's  cottagje,  stripped  of  evexj 
thine  by  a  faithless  valet,  and,  therefore,  perfectly  forsaken  and 
desolate.  The  discussion  between  the  peasant  and  the  lady  may 
be  given  on  average,  but  not  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  Lope^ 
dialogue. 

Tempiadt  SenatOf  d  dohr,  de. 

Peoiont,  '<  Be  not  so  overcome  of  grief,  fiur  lady: 
You  are  not  esled  to  a  foreign  land. 

Isabella.    "  O,  my  good  friend,  there  ia  no  desert  waste 
More  desolate  than  absence  b  to  love. 
The  sun  sheds  not  his  silvery  beams  to  cheer 
Such  inward  darkness^— even  the  home  wc'trust, 
Grows  solitary,  and  the  very  tiie 
That  dwelt  within  the  soul  seems  fled.  But  oh! . 
For  my  disastrous  lot!  for  mv  most  hopeless  fate ! 
Where  shall  I  turn?  where  look  for  help  or  trust.^ 
The  iuthless  slave,  who  lefl  me  here  to  seek 
My  lord,  (whom  I  confess  Lord  of  my  love)— 
That  coward  wretch  has  found  a  baser  guilt 
Than  I  had  known,  and  left  me  in  a  misery 
I  had  not  feared.    For  am  I  not  a  woman? 
A  woman,  too,  deserted,  houseless,  friendless? 
Yet  still  I  feel,  that  I  have  acted  well. 
I  fled  my  home;  but  flight  was  all  my  hope — 
Sad  hope!  for  now  alas!  cast  on  the  world 
And  fkr  from  aU  I  love,  even  hope  is  gone! 
For  never  woman  overcame  her  fate. 
When  she  was  severed  from  the  heart  she  loved." 

By  the  advice  of  the  peasanti  she  enters  the  service  of  Dofla 
Antonia^  a  principal  lady  of  ToledOi  where  she  was  left^  and  as- 
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sumes,  to  disguise  herself^  the  name  of  Juana,  and  the  dress  of 
one  in  humble  life.  Her  lover,  Don  John,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  come  to  the  same  city,  and,  under  the  name  of  Diego  Pache- 
CO,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Marquis  de  Villena.  They, 
of  course,  soon  meet,  but  it  is  only  to  be  involved  in  new  anxie- 
ties. Juana  is  employed  by  Dofia  Antonia  to  carry  a  letter  to 
Diego,  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  while  Diego,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  commissioned  by  the  Marquis  to  assist  him  in  winning 
the  affections  of  the  fair  Juana.  Now,  therefore,  begins  the  un- 
derplot of  the  new  attachments ;  and  the  play  and  intrigue  of 
jealousy.  The  distressing  situations  are  brought  about  naturally^ 
but  with  great  address.  Each  of  the  lovers  is  made  to  believe 
that  the  other  has  proved  false,  and  each,  therefore,  seems  wil- 
ling to  justify  the  other's  suspicion,  and  so  oiily  aggravates  the 
distress.  At  last,  Juana,  who  seems  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  passion  of  the  Marquis,  takes  the  sudden  resolution  of  ex- 
plaining frankly^  all  the  characters  and  disguises.  Her  lover 
overhears  her,  and  is,  therefore,  satisfied  of  her  fidelity,  and  the 
whole  ends  with  an  universal  reconciliation. 

To  this  class  of  drama.  Lope  not  only  gave  its  essential  cha- 
racteristics, but  its  peculiar  forms.  He  invented  the  standing 
characters  of  the  Galan^  or  lover,  the  Dama^  or  mistress,  the 
Barhay  or  old  man  who  opposes  their  union,  and  the  Gradaso, 
who  is  a  sort  of  pairody  of  the  Galan,  and  laughs  at  the^  author, 
the  actors,  and- the  audience.  All  these  have  since  become  stand- 
ing characters  in  the  old  Spanish  drama,  and  are  at  once  as  easily 
recognised  by  their  distinctive  attributes,  as  the  Arlecchino  of 
Venetian  comedy ;  so  that  the  whole  is  his  creation,  to  which 
we  should  add  a  praise  seldom  due  to  inventors,  that  none  have 
since  surpassed  him,  or  produced  better  plays  of  this  class  than 
his  own. 

The  second  class,  into  which  the  dramas  invented  by  Lope 
may  be  divided,  is  that  called  in  Spain*  Comedias  hisioriaksy 
or  Comedias  heroycas;  that  is,  historical  or  heroic  dramas.  The 
chief  difference  between  these  and  the  last  is,  that  their  person- 
ages.are  of  higher  rank,  such  as  kings  and  princes;  and  that  they 
generally  have  an  historical  foundation ;  that  they  are  more  fre- 
quently grave  and  tragical;  and  that  they  are  intended  to  produce 
a  more  imposing  and  theatrical  effect  They  have,  however,  the 
same  underplots;  the  same  play  of  jealousy;  the  same  imbroglio 
and  intrigue;  and  the  same  parody  and  hutnour  of  the  Gracioso^ 
which  are  found  in  the  Comedias  de  Capa  y  Ilspada. 

Lope  wrote  a  great  number  of  this  class  of  Dramas — almost  as 
many,  probably,  as  of  the  first  Among  the  most  esteemed, 
are  two  on  the  story  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio;  one  on  that  of  Be- 
lisarius;  and  a  great  number  on  different  portions  of  Spanish  his- 
tory, resorting  generally  to  the  old  chronicles  and  ballads  for  hi> 
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farces  have  never  ceased  to  be  acted  on  the  Spanish  stage.  But^ 
while  this  attempt  to  begin  a  merely  popular  theatre  was  going 
forward  so  successfully,  though  so  silently,  because  it  was  confin- 
ed to  the  lower  classes,  some  efforts  were  making  to  satisfy  the 
upper  classes,  who  were  partly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  to  whom  the  adventurous  and  splendid  expeditioni 
of  Charles  V.  had  opened  the  poetry  and  theatres  of  Italy,  where 
regular  tragedies  had  been  represented  from  1520.  These  eflfoils 
were  made  partly  in  the  way  of  translations  from  the  ancientfl, 
like  those  made  by  Oliva  from  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Plau* 
tus,  or  those  made  by  Abril  from  Terence ;  and  partly  in  the 
way  of  dramas  modelled  or  intended  to  be  modelled  on  those 
of  the  ancients,  of  which  the  most  renrMirkable,  were  those  by 
Geronimo  Bermudez,  in  1577,  on  the  story  of  Inez  de  Castro, 
and  those  by  Argensola  in  1585,  of  which  the  canon  gives  so  in« 
tcresting  an  account  in  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote.  But  these 
attempts  produced  no  lasting  effect  It  was  no  more  in  the  Spa- 
nish character  than  in  the  English,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
antiquity,  and,  therefore,  while  Lope  de  Rueda  found  successors, 
the  efforts  of  13crmudez  and  Argensola,  though  in  some  respects 
higher  and  more  poetical,  remained  unimitated. 

Indeed,  though  Lope  de  Rueda  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
founder  and  father  of  the  Spanish  drama,  yet  up  to  this  perif- 
od,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  proper  theatre  existed.  For  be- 
sides, that,  in  three  centuries,  very  few  efforts  had  been  made, 
and  these  few,  of  the  most  different  and  inconsistent  kinds,  in 
eclogues,  farces,  tianslations  from  the  ancients,  and  tragedies  in 
the  ancient  manner,  it  is  also  true,  that  no  spot  could  be  found 
in  Spain,  at  the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda's  death,  in  1567,  where 
a  drama  could  be  represented  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  dramatic  ef« 
feet  In  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  as  an  entertainment  for  the 
people,  it  was  not  thought  of  before  the  year  1492,  if  it  was  be- 
fore the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  above  half  a  century  later. 
Even  then,  the  persons,  who  represented  the  very  few  pieces 
which  were  known,  were  companies  of  strolling  players,  who 
stopped  but  a  few  days  even  in  the  largest  cities,  and  were  sou]|ht 
when  there,  only  by  the  commonest  classes  of  the  people.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  any  thing  approaching  a  regular  theatre, 
and  this  is  far  removed  from  one — is  in  1568,  when  an  arrange- 
ment was  begun,  which  subsists  at  Madrid  down  to  our  own 
time.  Recollecting,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  dramatic  exhibitions 
in  Spain  for  religious  edification,  it  was  then  ordered  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  no  actors  should  make  any  exhibition  in  Madrid, 
except  in  some  place  appointed  by  two  religious  houses,  who 
should  receive  a  rent  for  the  privilege  ;  an  order,  in  which,  the 
General  Hospital  of  the  city  was  included  in  1583,  and  which, 
with  this  addition,  remains,  we  believe,  in  force,  down  to  the 
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present  time.  Under  this  order,  •  pla^rs  were  acted  in  Madrid, 
but  only  in  the  open  area  of  a  court-yard,  without  seats,-  decora- 
tions, roof,  of  machinery,  except  such  as  is  humorously  describ- 
ed by  Cervantes  to  have  been  packed  with  all  the  dresses  of  the 
company  into  one  vast  sack.  In  this  state,  things  continued  for 
about  a  dozen  jears.  Only  strolling  parties  of  actors  were  known, 
and  they  remained  but  a  few  days.  No  fixed  place  was  settled 
for  their  reception  ;  but  sometimes  they  were  sent  to  one  court- 
yard, and  sometimes  to  another  ;  they  acted  in  the  daytime  and 
in  the  open  air  ;  and  so  small  was  the  concourse  of  spectators,  and 
so  inconsiderable  the  sum  paid  for  admission,  that  the  profit  de- 
rived from  them  to  the  two  convents  and  the  hospital  by  whose 
permission  they  acted,  never  exceeded  ten  dollars.  At  last,  in 
1579,  and  1583,'  two  court-yards  were  fitted  up  with  stage  and 
benches  ;  but  still  without  a  roof ;  the  spectators  sat  in  the  open 
air,  or  at  tlie  windows  of  the  house  whose  court  they  occupied  ; 
and  the  actors  performed  under  a  very  slight  shelter,  and  with 
decorations  and  scenery,  which  did  not  deserve  the  name.  In 
short,  the  theatre  in  Madrid,  was,  down  to  1586,  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  stages  of  mountebanks  are  now ;  and,  of  course, 
was  entirely  unfit  to  aid  any  efibrts,  that  might  be  hazarded  to 
produce  a  national  drama. 

Biit  though  the  proper  foundation  was  not  laid,  all  was  tend- 
ing to  it,  and.  preparing  for  it  The  stage,  rude  as  it  was,  had 
yet  the  advantage  of  being  fixed  to  two  spots;  the  number  of 
authors,  though,  small,  was  still  sufficient  to  settle  the  question, 
that  plays  would  be  wi^nted ;  and  finally,  the  public,  if  those  who 
then  resorted  to  the  theatre,  deserve  a  name  so  respectable, 
though*  they  had  not  determined  what  kind  of  a  drama  should 
become  national,  had  yet  determined,  that  they  would  be  suited 
and  satisfied  ;  and  that  the  drama  to  be  produced,  should  go  forth 
from  the  rich  and  abundant  soil  of  the  popular  character. 

At  this  point  of  time,  an  individual  appeared  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  whose  uncommon  talent  had  well  nigh  given  it  a  di- 
rection materially  different  from  the  one  it  finally  pursued.  This 
remarkable  person  was  Cervantes.  He  had  already  lived  at 
Rome,  had  fought  for  Christendom,  and  been  maimed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto;  and  had  passed  five  years  of  suffering  and  cap- 
tivity at  Algiers.  ,0n  his  ceturn  in  1581,  after  an  absence  from 
Spain  of  ten  years,  he  found  his  family  broken  down,  and  him- 
self poor  and  unknown,  in  a  land  almost  of  strangers.  One  of 
his  early  efforts  to  obtain  a  decent  subsistence,  was  on  the  stage, 
which  offered  strong  attractions  to  one,  who  seems  in  his  youth 
to  have  been  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  who  was  now  in  serious 
want  of  immediate  and  profitable  success;  He  wrote,  at  this 
time,  or  about  1585, — as  he  tells  us,  many  years  afterwards, 
with  characteristic  carelessness^ — twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  which 
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were  well  received,  but  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  consequence  enough  to  print  or  preserve.  In  his  own  simple 
account  of  what  he  now  attempted  to  do,  not  only  for  himself, 
but  to  create  a  Spanish  theatre,  he  tells  us,  that  he  '<  was  so  bold 
as  to  reduce  his  plays  to  three  acts  or  Jornada s,  from  five  which 
they  had  before" — and  that  he  "represented  imaji^i nations,"  or 
allegorical  personages,  like  War,  Disease,  and  Famine.  The 
twenty  or  thirty  dramas,  in  which  these  changes  were  attempt* 
ed,  disappeared  before  the  success  with  which  Lope  de  Vega,  a 
few  years  later,  was  followed,  and  were  forgotten.  Two  of  them, 
however,  were  discovered  in  1782,  and  printed  in  1784.  They 
show  with  sufficient  distinctness,  both  what  was  his  purpose,  and 
what  was  his  success. 

The  first  of  them  is.  El  Trato  de  Argel,  or  Life  at  Algiers; 
and  resembles  in  its  structure,  its  ryde  predecessors,  which,  as 
Cervantes  himself  tells  us,  were  little  more  than  conversations, 
like  eclogues,  lengthened  out  with  episodes  and  interludes.   His 
purpose  seems  to  have  been,  to  set  before  his  audience,  a  lively 
dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in 
Algiers,  then  so  fresh  in  his  own  recollections.    He  introduces 
us,  therefore,  into  the  midst  of  the  captives,  and  exhibits  to  us 
what  he  had  himself  witnessed  or  undergone,  making  himself 
one  of  his  own  dramatis  personse.   We  have,  therefore,  a  love- 
story,  which  really  happened  as  it  is  related,  and  which  we  find 
again  in  his  little  tale  of  the  Generous  Lover;  and  we  have  epi« 
sodes,  more  important  even  than  the  story  that  connects  them, 
such  as  the  relation  of  the  burning  of  Miguel  de  Aranda  as  it 
really  occured,  the  escape  of  Pedro  Alvarez,  a  sale  of  Christian 
captives,  and  several  more,  all  of  which  are  intended  to'sct  be- 
fore us,  what  is  implied  in  the  title  of  the  piece,  <^Life  at  Al- 
giers."  There  are,  however,  passages,  which  show  the  poetical 
spirit  of  the  author  with  great  power,  and  prove,  that  he  aspired 
after  a  degree  and  form  of  dramatic  excellence,  unknown,  at  that 
time,  in  Europe.  Take,  for  instance,  a  single  specimen  ;  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  best,  but,  because  it  illustrates,  in  a  chaiiacteristic 
manner,  one  of  the  changes  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  na- 
tional drama.  Aurelio,  who  is  a  Christian,  a£Sanced  to  Sylvia,  is 
loved  by  Zara,  a  Moorish  lady^  and  two  immaterial  agencies 
are  introduced  upon  the  stage,  Necessity  and  Opportunity,  who, 
like  Mephistopheles,  in  the  church  scene  in  Goethe's  Faustus, 
are  invisible  to  Aurelio,  thoQgh  to  the  spectators  they  are  visi- 
ble, and  prompt  the  evil  thoughts  which  come  into  his  mind,  soli- 
citing him  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  fair  infidel.  When 
they  are  gone,  he  thus  discourses  with  himself,  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  having  almost  yielded  and  followed  the  seducing 
Zara : — 
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AurtKo  atkmde  vtu  f  Para  do  mueoea^  de. 

«  Aiirelio,  whither  Hfoest  thou  >  Whither  bend 
Thy  wandering  steps  their  coarse  ?  What  hand  conducts  thee  ) 
Darest  thou  indulge  th/  mad  and  wikl  desires 
And  cast  aside  the  fear  of  God  forerer  ) 
Can  lijpht  and  easy  opportunity 
So  far  provoke  thy  soul  to  guilty  pleasure 
That  thou  wouklst  trample  virtue  down  at  once 
And^ield  diyself  a  prey  to  wanton  love  } 
Is  this  the  elevated  thought  ?  lathis 
The  firm  intent,  which  thou  <Ud8t  vow  to  keep» 
That  no  oflTence  to  God  should  stain  thy  soul 
Though  tortjure  rack'd  the  remnant  of  thy  days  ^ 
.    So  soon  hast  thou  oiffended  ?  to  the  winds 
Released  the  anticipations  of  a  lawful  love. 
And  taken  to  thy  memory  instead 
'I'houghts  vain,  ^ahonest,  light  and  in&mous  \ 
Begone,  ve  base  suggestions!  far  away 
Each  wish  impure  drevil !  Let  the  hand 
Of  chaste  and  blameless  love  destroy  tlie  web. 
Which  the  seducer  strives  to*wind  around  thee. 
The  fiiith  which  I  profess,  ihat  faith  I'll  follow. 
And  though  it  leaa  to  daric  extremities, 
Nor  gift  nor  promise,  artifice  nor  guile, 
Shall  make  me  swerve  one  instant  from  my  God." 

The  conception  of  this  passage,  and  of  the  scenes  preceding 
it,  may  not  be  yeiy  dramatic,  but  it  is  very  poetical.  The  whole 
piece,  indeed,  is  a  mixture  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm  struggling 
against  the  condition  of  the  theatre,  as  it  then  existed  in  Spain. 
Perhaps  the  Tratd  de  ^Argel  should  not  strictly  be  called  a  dra- 
ma, since  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  sive  dramatic  effect  to  a  series 
of  disconnected  events,  so  that  when  Cervantes  has  carried  us 
through  the  scenes  and  circumstances  he  thought  necessary  to 
produce  the  impression  he  intended,  he,  at  last,  as  he  said  after- 
wards, brings  it  to  no  conclusion  at  all. 

The  other  play  of  Cervantes,  that  remains  to  us  from  this 
period  of  his  life,  is  founded  on  the  tragical  history  of  Numan* 
tia,  which,  having  resistied  the  Roman  arms  fourteen  years,  was 
taken  by  famine ;  the  Roman  army  under  Publius  JBmilianus 
Scipio,  consisting  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  Numantian 
of  less  Ihan  four  thousand,  all  of  whom  perished;  for  when 
Scipio  entered  the  city,  he  found  not  a  soul  alive :  those  who  had 
not  perished  from  famine,  having  fallen  by  their  own  hands. 
This  siege,  with  its  public  and  private  horrors,  from  the  arrival 
of  Scipio  to  the  fall  of  the  city,  is  the  subject  of  Cervantes'  A'iu- 
viancta.  And  surely  never  was  the  romance  of  real  life  exhi- 
bited in  such  bloody  extremity.  The  whole  piece  is  crowded 
with  the  heart-rending  effects  of  the  famine  on  the  Numantians; 
of  their  desperate  efforts  to  break  up  the  siege ;  and  of  the  dread- 
ful details  involved  in  their  final  resolution  to  perish.  With  all 
this  are  mingled  the  discourses  and  predictions  of  allegorical  ex- 
istences, like  the  genius  of  Spain  and  the  river  Douro,  and  in- 
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cantations  of  a  wild  and  awful  magic,  which  still  further  darken 
the  scene  with  supernumerary  horrors.  Schlegel  speaks  of  it,  as 
if  it  were  one  of  the  most  distinguished  efforts,  not  only  of  the 
Spanish  theatre,  but  of  modern  poetry  ;  and  though  this  opinion 
may  not  be  entirely  followed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Numancia  is  marked  with  poetical  talent,  and  singular  boldness 
and  originality.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  complaint  of  a 
body  just  rising  under  the  unhallowed  incantations  of  Marquino, 
a  magician,  to  announce  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  observe  how 
entirely  original  it  is. 

Ctst  lafuria  del  rigor  violenie;  etc. 

«  Cease,  cease  the  fuij  of  thy  cruel  spell! 
It  is  enough,  Marcj^umo,  'tis  enough 
To  suffer  torment  in  the  world  below 
Without  thy  tortures  added.  Or  thinkestthoUt 
It  yields  me  joy  to  feel  myself  resume 
The  form  of  this  brief,  transitory  life, 
Which,  even  as  I  awake,  begins  to  fail  me  t 
Nay  rtither  do  I  feel  a  thrilling  pain, 
Since  death  even  now  hath  reassamed  his  power. 
And  gains  a  second  triumph  o'er  my  life."  . 

There  is  nothing  of  this  dignity  in  the  incantations  of  Mar- 
low's  Faustus,  which  belong  to  the  contemporary  period  of  the 
English  stage,  nor  do  we  feel  the  same  sympathy  with  the  arm- 
ed  head  raised  by  tlie  weird  sisters,  to  answer  Macbeth's  guilty 
questions,  that  we  do  with  this  suffering  spirit  recalled  to  life^ 
but  already  enduring  the  pains  of  a  second  dissolution. 

The  scenes  of  private  and  domestic  affliction  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  the  famine,  are  introduced  with  striking  effect,  espe- 
cially one,  between  a  mother  and  her  child,  which  is  incapable 
of  translation,  but  which  reminds  us  miore  than  once,  of  the  horr 
rors  of  Dante's  Ugolino.  The  first  scene  of  this  sort,  howeveri 
is  between  a  lover,  Morandro,  and  his  mistress,  Lira,  whom  he 
now  sees  for  the  first  time,  wasted  by  the  famine,  and  mourniog 
over  tlie  universal  desolation  : 

Morandro,  EnjugOf  LarOf  loa  ojoSf  etc, 

Morandro,    **  Nay,  dry  thy  tears,  my  love,  and  rather 

Let  me  weep,  that  I  behold  thv  wasted  form. 
But  thou — ^thou  mayst  not,  shaft  not  perish  thus. 
While  I  have  lifcto  mrin  thee  food ;  and  while 
But  walls  and  fbne  obstruct  my  way  to  what 
Can  rescue  thee,  though  but  an  instant. 
From  this  dr^uifiil  fate,  The  bread  the  Roman 
Eats  even  now,  shall  from  his  lips  be  dashed 
And  borne  to  thine.    For  what  is  fife  or  death. 
While  thus  1  perish  to  behold  thy  griefs  ? 
-  No!  in  defiance  of  the  Boman's  power 
He  shall  not  taste  of  food  and  live. 
If  but  these  arms  still  hold  their  wonted  strength. 

Lira,  "  Thou  speak'st,  Morandro,  like  a  lover  still, 

Forgetiult  that  thoo  betr'st  the  seal  of  death. 
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But  think  not,  I  can  find  a  joy  in  food 

Bought  with  Uiy  dai^;er,  yea,  perhaps,  thy  life. 

Or  hope  fbr  nouriahment  in  what  thou  aeek'st 

When  thou  nunr'it  lose  thyself,  not  rescue  me. 

No,  my  sweet  mend,  enjoy  thy  youth. 

Enjoy  thy  fresh  and  happy  jrouth.    Thy  life 

Hath  value  to  the  state  <  thme  arm  can  still 

Ifaifttain  the  right  agwnst  this  cruel  foe. 

But,  I,  a  weak  and  melancholy  maid. 

What  can  I  do  but  die  }  Away,  then. 

With  this  desperate  thought   I  taste  no  food 

Bou^t  at  such  deadly  price.    For,  at  the  best. 

Thou  canst  but  ransom  for  a  day,  a  life. 

Which  this  too  piercing  hunger  must,  at  last,  destroy* 

Abrandro.  **  In  nun  thou  strivest — my  will  and  fate  alike 
Invite  and  urge  me  on.  Do  thou,  meanwhile. 
Invoke  aU  favouring  Gods^  and  pray  that  I 
Return  with  spoils  to  save  us  both.    I  go  *- 

Lira*  "  Morandro,  gentle  friend,— go  not — for  see. 

Before  mine  eyes,  there  waves  a  Roman  sword^ 
Red  with  thy  blood.     O,  go  not,  then,  Moimndro, 
For,  if  the  nlly  be  with  danger  barred. 
Death  waits  for  thy  return." 

He  persists,  and  accompanied  by  a  friend,  penetrates  into  the 
Roman  camp,  and  obtains^  some  bread.  In  the  contest,  he  is 
wounded  ;  but  still  forcing  his  way  back  into  the  city,  gives  her 
the  bread,  wet  with  his  blood,  and  falls  dead  at  her  feet  Other 
scenes  are  marked  with  similar  originality  and  poetical  power. 
The  whole  piece,  indeed,  succeeds  in  awakening  strong  sensa* 
tions,  and  shows  a  bold  attempt  to  create  a  drama,  which,  though 
not  like  that  of  ^schylus  in  moat  points,  certainly  reminds  us 
of  his  hardy  genius  and  unbending  originaJity. 

But,  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  his  life,  when  he  had  suc- 
cessfully represented  on  the  theatre,  the  twenty  or  thirty  plays, 
of  which  the  two  just  mentioned  are  all  that  remain  to  us,  the 
career  of  Cervantes  on  the  staee  was  suddenly  stopped  ;  and  very 
soon  afterwards,  that  remarkable  person  appeared,  who  gave  to 
it,  its  final  form  and  character.  The  circumstances  of  this  revo- 
lution are  rather  hinted  at,  than  explained  by  Cervantes  himself. 
<<  I  became  occupied  in  other  affairs,"  he  says,  <<I  left  my  pen 
and  dramas  ;  and  immediately  there  appeared  that  prodigy  of  na- 
ture, the  great  Lope  de  Vega,  who  raised  himself  to  the  monar- 
chy of  the  stage,  subjugated  it,  and  placed  all  the  actors  under 
his  jurisdiction  ;  filled  the  world  with  dramas  of  his  own,  happy 
and  well  composed ;  and,  in  such  numbers,  that  what  he  has 
written,  amounts  to  about  ten  thousand  sheets,  all  of  which,  it  is 
astonishing  to  relate,  he  has  seen  represented,  or,  at  least,  heard 
that  they  have  been  ;  and  if  some  persons,  (and  there  are  indeed 
many)  have  sought  to  take  a  share  in  the  glory  of  these  labours, 
all  they  have  written,  if  put  together,  would  not  amount  to  the 
half  of.  what  he  alone  has  done.'' 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  8.  41 
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As  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain,  the  period  at  which  Lope  de 
Vega  thus  appeared,  and,  as  it  were,  took  possession  of  the  Spa- 
nish stage,  was  soon  after  the  year  1590.  He  was  then  nearly 
thirty  .years  old,  and  had  passed  through  many  of  the  adventures 
of  his  checkered  life.  He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor ;  he  had  lived  in  the  family  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Al- 
va ;  had  been  in  exile;  and  was  now  just  returning  from  serving 
in  that  disastrous  armada,  which  had  been  sent  against  England^ 
To  understand,  however,  the  extensive  and  lasting  effects  he  pro- 
duced on  the  drama  of  his  nation,  we  must  consider,  not  only  the 
history  of  it  during  the  forty-five  years  it  was  in  his  hands,  but 
the  forms  into  which  he  divided  and  settled  it ;  and  the  general 
direction  and  character,  he  gave  to  it  in  all  its  branches. 

That  Lope  began  to  write,  when  young,  such  plays  as  were  then 
known,  is  certain  ;  such  plays,  we  mean,  as  were  usually  divid- 
ed into  four  parts,  resembling  scenes  rather  than  acts ;  short, 
rude,  and  little  connected.  Of  his  earliest  efforts,  he  gives  the 
following  distinct  account  in  his  art  of  writing  plays,  first  print- 
ed in  1609. 

J?/  Capitan  firues,  insigne  ingenio,  etc 

**  Plays  in  three  parts,  we  owe  to  Virues'  pen. 
Which  ne'er  had  crawled  but  on  all  fours  till  then  ; 
An  action  suited  to  that  helpless  age. 
The  infancy  of  wit,  the  childhood  of  the  stage.— 
Such  plays,  not  twelve  years  old  did  I  complete. 
Four  sheets  to  every  play ;  one  pwt  on  eveiy  sheet." 

This  must,  of  course,  have  been  as  early  as  1574,  and,  there- 
fore, before  even  Cervantes'  captivity..  A  few  years  later,  while 
Lope  was  with  Manrique,  the  Inquisitor,  and,  therefore,  before 
1580,  he  wrote,  as  his  friend  Montalvan  tells  us,  a  drama  called 
La  Pastoral  de  JaciniOy  which  was  the  first  he  ever  compos- 
ed, in  three  acts ;  but  this  piece  is  not  now  known  to  exist,  anid 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose,  that  any  of  the  pieces  he  wrote 
during  this  period  of  his  life,  were  represented,  or  that  be,  in 
any  way,  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  dramatic  writer,  until 
after  the  defeat  of  the  armada,  and  his  return  to  Madrid.  At 
this  time,  Cervantes  was  at  Seville.  The  theatre  of  the  capital, 
therefore,  was,  as  it  were,  empty,  and  waiting  for  Lope,  whose 
success  was  unexampled.  This  encouraged  him  to  greater  efforts. 
He  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  dramatic  coirtposition ; 
and,  for  several  years,  no  name,  we  are  told,  was  known  on  the 
rolls  of  the  t|;)eatre  except  his.  Nor  does  it  seem  as  if  any  other 
could  have  found  room  thercj  for,  in  1604,  he  gives  us  a  list  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  pieces  he  had  then  written  ;  in  a 
poem  published  in  1609,  he  says,  the  week  he  composed  it,  he 
had  finished  his  four  hundred  and  eighty-third  piece  ;  in  1632, 
his  friend,  Montalvan,  declares  the  number  to  have  been  fifteen 
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hundred  that  had  been  represented,  without  reckoning  the  short- 
er pieces  ;  and  in  the  eulogy  at  his  deaths  the  whole  number  of 
his  plays  is  settled  at  eighteen  hundred,  and  of  his  religious 
pieces  (autos)  at  four  hundred.  The  prodigious  facility  this  im- 
plies, is  further  set  forth,  by  what  he  .says,  in  a  poem  published 
after  his  death  ;  that  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  pieces  had  been 
written,  each  in  a  day  ;  and  by  the  anecdote  told  by  Montalvan, 
that  he  wrote  five  in  a  fortnight,  and  a  large  portion  of  another 
in  four  hours,  without  making  any  particular  efibrt;  so  that  after 
all,  incredible  as  the  account  is,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  it, 
especially,  as  above  five  hundred  of  the  pieces  are  extant  to  bear 
witness  to  the  fact 

The  plays  with  which  Lope  thus  filled  the  Spanish  theatre, 
were  in  a  style  and  manner  unknown  before  his  time,  but  so 
different  in  their  forms  and  subjects,  that  from  his  time  and  his 
influence,  the  drama  in  Spain  &I1  \ni6  certain  settled  divisions, 
which  it  never  afterwards  entirely  lost  .  In  speaking  of  Lope's 
dramatic  works,  therefore,  we  must  consider  them  in  classes. 

The  first  class*  of  plays,  then,  that  Lope  wrote,  and  the  one 
which,  to  this  day,  remains  more  popular  in  Spain  than  any 
other  of  the  elder  drama,  consists  of  those  called  Comedias  de 
Capa  y  EspadOj — ^dramas  of  cloak  and  sword — which  obtained 
their  name  from:  the  circumstance,  that  the  principal  personages 
exhibited  in  them,  belonged  to  that  genteel  portion  of  society, 
which  was  accustomed  to  wear  cloaks  and  swords.     Their  prin- 
ciple is  gallantry,  such  as  it  appeared  in  the  age  when  Lope  lived, 
mixed,  however,  with  the  mostinvolved  intrigue;  generally  ac- 
companied with  a  hardly  less  involved  underplot;  and  always 
extending  to  the  length  of  regular  pieces  for  the  theatre,  which 
was  now  settled  at  three  jornadas  or  acts,,  each  of  which  Lope 
recommended,  should  be  compressed  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  day,  though  he  is  himself  seldom  so  scrupulous  as  to 
do  it     They  are  not  properly  comedies,  for  nothing  is  more 
customary  in  them,  than  duels,  murders,  and  assassinations;  and 
they  are  not  property  tragedies,  for  they  conclude  happily,  and 
are  composed  chiefly  of  humorous  and  sentimental  dialogue,  and 
carried  on  chiefly  by  lovers  who  are  full  of  exaggerated  feeling,  or 
inferior  characters,  whose  wit  often  savours  of  buffoonery.    One 
of  these  pieces  is,  in  fact,  a  dramatised  novel,  whose  prominent 
characteristic  is  the  complication  of  its  intrigue,  and  the  rapid 
and  even  tumultuous  and  disorderly  movement  of  its  action, 
which  is  often  so  confused,  that  if  the  spectator  turns  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  from  its  progress,  he  loses  the  thread  and  is 
unable  to  regain  it     It  sometimes  resembles  the  tales  that  were 
then  so  popular  in  the  gusto  picaresco^  but  oftener  depends  on 
a  sentimental  interest,  though  never  without  burlesque  wit,  and 
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always  preserving  the  full  character,  costume,  and  manners,  of 
the  age  and  country. 

Lope  wrote  a  vast  number  of  plays  of  this  kind;  several  hun- 
dreds at  least;  and  many  of  those  we  have  read,  show  great  dra- 
matic talent.  Among  the  best  are,  La  Hermoaa  Fea,  The  Udy 
Beauty;  Dineros  son  Calidadj  Money  makes  the  Man;  ija 
Moza  de  Cantaroj  The  fair  Water-Bcarer;  Por  la  puenie  Jtuir 
nuy  Over  the  bridge  Joanna ;  and  t^ntes  que  te  cases,  mire  to 
que  hacesj  or,  When  you  marry,  look  before  you  leap.  It  ia 
impossible,  however,  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  this 
class  of  plays  by  definition  or  description,  and  therefore,  we  will 
attempt  a  compressed  analysis  of  one  of  them — P(^  la  pttenie 
Juana — which,  though  by  no  means  one  of  our  favourites  among 
Lope's  plays,  may,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  be  a  fairer 
specimen. 

Don  John  del  Valle,  atrd  Doiia  Isabel  de  Navares,  both  of  no- 
ble rank,  are  the  lovers  of  the  principal  plot  Their  marriage 
is  hindered  by  their  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  trials  and 
difficulties,  Don  John  kills  his  rival  in  one  of  those  sudden  duels 
with  which  the  old  Spanish  drama  abounds — ^the  two  lovers 
escape;  but,  by  the  pursuits  of  justice,  are  separated,  and  the  lady 
Isabella  takes  refuge  in  a  peasant's  cottag^e,  stripped  of  evwy 
thine  by  a  faithless  valet,  and,  therefore,  perfectly  forsaken  and 
desolate.  The  discussion  between  the  peasant  and  the  lady  may 
be  given  on  average,  but  not  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  Lope'is 
dialogue. 

TemfiUid^  Seiiara,  d  dokr,  de. 

Peoiont.  '<  Be  not  so  overcome  of  grief,  fiur  lady: 
You  are  not  esled  to  a  foreign  land. 

Isabella,    <*  O,  my  good  friend,  there  ia  no  desert  waste 
More  desolate  than  absence  b  to  love. 
The  sun  sheds  not  his  silvery  beams  to  cheer 
Such  inward  darkness^— even  the  homt  wetrust. 
Grows  solitary,  and  the  very  life 
That  dwelt  within  the  soul  seems  fled.  But  oh! . 
For  my  disastrous  lot !  for  mv  most  hopeless  fate ! 
Where  shall  I  turn?  where  look  for  help  or  trust? 
llie  fidthless  slave,  win  lef\  me  here  to  seek 
My  lord,  (whom  I  confess  Lord  of  my  love)— 
That  coward  wretch  has  found  a  baser  gtult 
Than  I  had  known,  and  left  me  in  a  misery 
I  had  not  feared.     For  am  I  not  a  woman? 
A  woman,  too,  deserted,  houseless,  friendless? 
Yet  still  1  feel,  that  I  have  acted  well. 
I  fled  my  home;  but  flight  was  all  my  hope — 
Sad  hope!  for  now  alas!  cast  on  the  world 
And  far  from  aU  1  love,  even  hope  is  gone! 
For  never  woman  overcame  her  fate. 
When  she  was  severed  from  the  heart  she  loved." 

By  the  advice  of  the  peasant,  she  enters  the  service  of  Dofia 
Antonia,  a  principal  lady  of  Toledo,  where  she  was  left>  and  as- 
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sumesy  to  disguise  herself^  the  name  of  Juana^  and  the  dress  of 
one  in  humble  life.  Her  lover,  Don  John,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  come  to  the  same  city,  and,  under  the  name  of  Diego  Pache- 
co,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Marquis  de  Villena.  They, 
of  course,  soon  meet,  but  it  is  only  to  be  involved  in  new  anxie- 
ties. Juana  is  employed  by  Dofia  Antonia  to  carry  a  letter  to 
Diego,  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  while  Diego,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  commissioned  by  the  Marquis  to  assist  him  in  winning 
the  aJOfections  of  the  fair  Juana.  Now,  therefore,  begins  the  un- 
derplot of  the  new  attachments ;  and  the  play  and  intrigue  of 
jealousy.  The  distressing  situations  are  brought  about  naturally, 
but  with  great  address.  Each  of  the  lovers  is  made  to  believe 
that  the  other  has  proved  false,  and  each,  therefore,  seems  wil* 
ling  to  justify  the  other's  suspicion,  and  so  only  aggravates  the 
distress.  At  last,  Juana,  who  seems  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  passion  of  the  Marquis,  takes  the  sudden  resolution  of  ex- 
plaining frankly,  all  the  characters  and  disguises.  Her  lover 
overhears  her,  and  is,  therefore,  satisfied  of  her  fidelity,  and  the 
whole  ends  with  an  universal  refconciliation. 

To  this  class  of  drama.  Lope  not  only  gave  its  essential  cha- 
racteristics, but  its  peculiar  forms.  He  invented  the  standing 
characters  of  the  Galan,  or  lover,  the  Dama^  or  mistress,  the 
JBarba,  or  old  man  who  opposes  their  union,  and  the  Gracioso, 
who  is  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  Galan,  and  laughs  at  the^  author, 
the  actors,  and  the  audience.  All  these  have  since  become  stand- 
ing characters  in  the  old  Spanish  drama,  and  are  at  once  as  easily 
recognised  by  their  distinctive  attributes,  as  the  Arlecchino  of 
Venetian  comedy ;  so  that  the  whole  is  his  creation,  to  which 
we  should  add  a  praise  seldom  due  to  inventors,  that  none  have 
since  surpassed  him,  or  produced  better  plays  of  this  class  than 
his  own. 

The  second  class,  into  which  the  dramas  invented  by  Lope 
may  be  divided,  is  that  called  in  Spain-  Comedias  hisiarialeSy 
or  Comedias  heroycas;  that  is,  historical  or  heroic  dramas.  The 
chief  difierence  between  these  and  the  last  is,  that  their  person- 
ages are  of  higher  rank,  such  as  kings  and  princes;  and  that  they 
generally  have  an  historical  foundation ;  that  they  are  more  fre- 
quently grave  and  tragical;  and  that  they  are  intended  to  produce 
a  more  imposing  and  theatrical  e£fect  They  have,  however,  the 
same  underplots;  the  same  play  of  jealousy;  the  same  imbroglio 
and  intrigue;  and  the  same  parody  and  humour  of  the  Gracioso^ 
which  are  found  in  the  Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada. 

Lope  wrote  a  great  number  of  this  class  of  Dramas — almost  a5 
many,  probably,  as  of  the  first  Among  the  most  esteemed, 
are  two  on  the  story  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio;  one  on  that  of  Be- 
lisarius;  and  a  great  number  on  different  portions  of  Spanish  his- 
tory, resorting  generally  to  the  old  chronicles  and  ballads  for  hi> 
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choicest  materials.  The  one,  however,  which,  out  of  those  we 
have  read,  has  most  interested  us,  is,  Estrella  de  Sevilloy  which 
preserves  almost  uniformly  a  tragic  tone,  has  a  high  poetical 
merit,  and  is  h'able  to  few  of  the  objections  that  are  commonly 
urged  against  the  Spanish  drama.  For  these  reasons,  but  espe- 
cially because  it  is  contained  in  the  volume  we  are  noticing,  and 
is,  therefore,  accessible  to  all,  we  will  give  some  further  account 
of  it,  as  an  example  of  the  entire  class. 

It  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Sancho  the  Valiant,  king  of 
Castille,  who,  arriving  in  about  1290  at  Seville,  where  the  scene 
is  laid,  hears  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  Estrella,  that  he  de- 
termines to  obtain  her  as  his  mikress.  For  thifl  purpose,  he  sends 
for  her  brother,  Bustos  de  Tabera,  and  loads  him  with  marks  of 
personal  favour.  The  high,  stern  character  of  Bustos,  is  imme- 
diately announced.  He  receives,  with  grateful  loyalty,  the  ho- 
nours ofiered  him,  but  is  put  effectually  on  his  guard,  by  their 
profusion.     As  he  leaves  the  royal  presence,  he  says  aside: 

"  Such  sudden  favours  cannot  come  to  c^oed. 
Why  should  he  trust  a  man  he  never  knew  ? 
Honours  like  these  are  but  disguised  bribes 
To  win  my  virtue;  not  rewards  for  merit. 

The  king  now  makes  his  attempt.  Bustos  is  engaged  away 
from  home ;  and  Matilda,  Estrella's  maid,  is  bought  Bustos^ 
however,  returns  unexpectedly,  overhears,  in  the  darkness,  a 
man's  voice,  and  draws  upon  him.  The  incognito,  who  is  the 
king,  and  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  house,  being  driven  to 
the  wall,  avows  who  he  is  to  save  his  life.  Bustos  afiects  to  dis- 
believe him,  and,  under  that  pretence,  upbraids  him  bitterly  for 
his  baseness,  but  suffers  him  to  escape.  On  his  return  to  the 
palace,  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  passion,  sees  hanging  in  the 
dawn  on  the  castle  walls,  the  form  of  Matifda,  conveyed  there 
by  Bustos,  as  a  warning,  that  the  king  should  tio  further  prose- 
cute his  infamous  attempt 

Revenge,  however,  is  as  necessary  to  the  king,  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous, from  the  high  character  and  great  consideration  of  Bus- 
tos; and  he  resorts  to  the  most  odious  and  degrading  means  to 
obtain  it  At  the  instigation  of  his  minister  of  state,  he  sends 
for  Sancho  Ortis  de  las  Roelas,  a  brave  and  noble  soldier,  whose 
valour  had  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  the  Cid  of  Atidalusia; 
and  requires  him  to  put  to  death  the  person,  whose  name  he  gives 
him  sealed  in  a  paper,  to  be  opened  afterwards.  Sancho  claims^ 
for  his  reward,  the  bride  he  shall  ask;  and  the  king  assents,  but 
does  not  know,  though  the  spectators  know  it,  that  this  bride  is 
no  other  than  Estrella,  to  whom  Sancho  Ortis  was  already,  ir 
private,  affianced.  A  part  of  the  dialogue,  in  which  this  arrange- 
ment is  made,  is  spirited  and  characteristic — in  full  accordance 
with  the  devoted  loyalty^  which  then^  and  even  now,  is  an  easen- 
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tial  constituent  of  the  Spanish  national  feeling.     The  king,  after 
introducing  the  matter  generally,  goes  on  to  say: — 

'<  Mach  it  concerns  the  safety  of  the  state, 
A  man  should  die; — should  die  by  secret  hands; 
But  in  the  circuit  of  this  loyal  biiy, 
1  can  find  none  to  trust  st>  true  as  you. 

Sancho.  "The  man  is  surely  guilty? 

ERng,  •*  Aye,  he  is. 

Sancho.  **  Then  wherefore  should  he  die  by  secret  hands? 
If  justice  and  the  law  demand  his  life. 
In  public  let  his  guilty  blood  be  shed.; 
For  tie  who  privately  and  darkly  strikes, 
Seerhs  more  to  strike  for  vengeance  than  for  justice. 
I  speak  but  my  poor  thought  in  humbleness. 
And  pray  my  lord,  to  grant  his  pardon  with  it 

King.    **  Sancho,  1  have  not  called  you  here  tb  be   * 
A  traitor's  advocate,  but  to  procure 
A  traitor's  death.    Apd^  since  it  is  my  will. 
That  justice  should  be  done  in  secrecy, 
Yeu  may  be  sure,  your  honour  shall  be  saic. 
But  tell  me,  Sancho,  he  that  draws  upon 
The  royal  life,  deserves  he  death? 

Sancho,  "  Aye,  at  the  stake. 

King,     "  And  then,  if  he,  the  wretch  of  whom  we  speak 
Have  thus  assail'd  my  life? 

Sancho,  *•  My  liege,  he  dies. 

I  do  intreat  his  death.     Were  he  my  brother. 
He  should  not  be  sjsared. 

King.  'V^ive  me  your  hand  and  word< 

Sancho.  "And  with. them  take  my  heart  and  faith. 

.  King.     **  Strike  then; — but  mark  me  and  be  sure  you  do  it, 

lYhen  he  heeds  not;  when  be  look9  not  for  the  blow. 

Sancho,  *<  My  liege,  my  name's  Boela,  and  1  bear 

A  9o1diei^s  rootless  sword.    Would  you  disg^race  it? 
Would  you  bid  me  learn  th'  assassin's  trade. 
And  shrink  from  honourable,  open  strife? 
No — ^no— my  Lord, — there  b  no  way  but  pn^— 
In  Seville;  in  the  public  street  or  public  mart. 
Amidst  the  throng  of  multitudes,  and  in 
The  face  of  day— f>there  will  I  meet  him — 
Man  to  man,  and  swor^  to  sword. 

King.    *'  Even  as  thou  wilt,  then,  Sancho.    But  take,  first. 
This  paper,  nvned  by  my  hand,     tt  is   . 
The  royal  pledge  to  hold  .thee  safe  aqd  free 
From  punishment  in  all  thou  undertakest. 

Sancho  reads  it.'  then,  afletapauBe^  says: 

"  Does  then  my  lieg^  so  meanly  dieem  of  me  ? 
Give  me  a  paper?    Give  me  seals  and  signs  ? 
O,  no,  my  iora»  your  word  is  my  best  warrant. 
And  such  base  parchments  do  but  cast  a  doubt 
Upon  my  confiaence,  and  your  sure  honour. 
Perish  such  deedsl        (&  tears  tkepapet.) 

**  What  need  of  bonds? 
For,  surer  than  all  witnesses  and  seals, 
Our  honours  both  are  bound — ^mine  to  avenge 
Your  wrongs,  and  your's  to  hold  me  safe." 
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After  this  genuinely  Spanish  scene,  Sancho  goes  out  and  opens 
his  other  paper,  which  informs  him,  that  the  person  he  is  to  chal* 
lenge  is  his  best  friend,  and  the  brother  of  his  betrothed  bride. 
He  is  confounded ;  but,  though  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  does 
not  hesitate  in  what  he  considers  his  plain  duty,  since  that  friend 
had  attempted  the  royal  life.  In  the  mean  time,  Bustos,  alarmed 
at  the  king's  base  projects,  has  informed  his  sister  of  all  that  has 
passed ;  and  they  have  agreed,  that  the  marriage  with  Sancho 
shall  be  at  once  solemnized.  Bustos  is  actually  on  his  way  to 
give  Sancho  this  news  of  his  happiness,  when  he  meets  him,  is 
rudely  challenged  in  the  public  street,  and  there  slain ;  while 
Estrella,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  delightful  expressions  of  inno- 
cent joy  at  the  prospect  of  her  marriage,  is  suddenly  summoned 
to  receive  her  brother's  dead  body,  and  the  assurance  that  he 
has  been  slain  by  her  lover — a  tragical  change  and  contrast, 
which  produce  one  of  the  most  moving  scenes  in  the  drama  of 
any  country. 

Sancho  is  immediately  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He 
avows  the  murder,  but  refuses  to  give  his  motives  or  defence. 
Estrella  claims  of  the  king,  her  right,  according  to  ancient  Spa- 
nish usage,  to  decide  the  fate  of  her  brother's  murderer.  The 
king  grants  it,  and  gives  her  the  keys  of  the  prison.  Estrella  goes 
there,  and  ofiers  Sancho  his  liberty,  which  he  refuses,  determined 
to  die,  if  he  cannot  be  saved  by  being  honourably  exonerated. 
The  king  endeavours  to  corrupt  his  own  judges;  but  they  firmly 
refuse,  and  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  .Sancho.  The  king 
then  persuades  Estrella  to  withdraw  the  prosecution ;  but  the 
judges  sternly  require  that  justice  shall  have  its  course.  Find- 
ing, therefore,  all  other  means  fail,  and  urged  by  his  own  re- 
morse, the  king  confesses  his  own  guilt,  and  pardons  Sancho. 
He  then  urges  Estrella  to  marry  Sancho,  but,  though  she  does 
not  conceal  her  love  for  him,  she  refuses,  and  the  piece  ends 
with  an  intimation  of  her  resolution  to  enter  a  religious  house, 
and  leave  the  world  entirely. 

It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  give  a  more  striking  specimen 
of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  heroic  drama  of  Spain,  than  Estrella 
of  Seville,  which  is  still  acted  on  the  Spanisn  stage,  though  al- 
tered much  for  the  worse,  under  the  name  of  Sancho  Ortis  de 
las  Roelas.  Turning,  then,  from  this  class  of  dramas,  we  come 
to  the  third  class  to  which  Lope  gave  its  character  and  direc- 
tion— the  Comedias  de  Santos^  or  Dramas  of  Saints — dramas, 
in  which  the  lives,  or  part  of  the  lives,  of  Saints,  Patriarchs, 
or  other  holy  persons,  are  employed,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion provided  in  the  serious  portions,  while  wit  and  entertain- 
ment are  afforded  in  the  remainder.  Lope  wrote  a  great  number 
of  these  dramas,  as  well  as  of  the  others — above  an  hundred, 
certainly — and  was  partly  led  to  it  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
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which  he  could  not  control.  The  secular  theatre  was  not  th^n 
in  good  reputation  in  Spain,  on  many  accounts.  The  clergy,  in 
particular,  opposed  it  almost  uniformly,  as  a  licentious  amuse- 
ment ;  and  the  government  frequently  issued  edicts,  restraining, 
embarrassing,  or  altogether  forbidding  its  representations.  The 
actors  and  their  authors,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  religious  interest,  and  wrote  and  acted  pieces  of  a 
religious  tendency,  to  conciliate  its  opposition ;  paid  a  regular 
rent  for  their  privileges,  to  convents  and  hospitals ;  and  were 
prompt  and  forward  to  contribute  their  part  to  the  general  amuse- 
ment and  edification  of  the  multitude,  on  festivals  and  other  oc- 
casions, when  the  church  would  vouchsafe  to  accept  their  assist- 
ance. Sometimes  they  were  successful,  and  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence was  no  longer  exerted  against  them.  In  1567,  for  in- 
stance, just  before  Lope  began  to  write  for  the  theatre,  we  find 
them  almost  authorized;  but,  after  that,  as  their  number  was 
much  increased,  and  as  the  dresses  and  dances  grew  offensive, 
they  were  again  discouraged ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  severity 
went  so  far,  as  to  prohibit  almost  all  the  pieces  then  known  on 
the  public  theatre,  and  particularly  those  of  Lope  De  Vega, 
which  were  selected  by  name,  and  distinctly  forbidden.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  the  period  when  the  Comedias  de  Santos  were 
in  their  most  flourishing  Estate : — the  period,  we  mean,  about 
1600,  when  the  severest  decree  was  put  forth  against  the  secular 
theatre,  and  when,  as  we  are  told  by  Rojas,  who  was  then  alive, 
every  Saint  in  the  calendar  had  his  appropriate  play. 

These  sacred  dramas,  have  some  resemblance  and  relationship 
to  the  ancient  mysteries,  which  had  been  represented  for  centu- 
ries in  the  churches ;  but  the  form  given  to  them  by  Lope,  was 
the  same  he  gave  to  the  other  species  of  the  national  drama. '  It 
was  but  the  monk's  robe  and  cowl,  thrown  loosely  over  the 
fashions  of  the  time,  without  concealing,  and  almost  without  dis- 
guising them.  They  are  divided  into  the  three  recognised  acts, 
or  JornadaSj  which,  however,  are  often  little  connected ;  their 
scenes  are  laid  on  earth,  in  heaven,  hell,  and  purgatory,  with 
equal  ease  and  promptness;  and  the  personageis  are  not  only  human, 
angelic,  and  divine,  but  all  sorts  of  allegorical  pei^sonifications, 
and  all  the  forms  of  the  fallen  spirits.  Among  the  great  num- 
ber that  Lope  wrote,  those  we  have  found  the  mosit  curious,  are. 
La  Creadon  del  Mundo^  the  Creation  of  the  World  y  El  NacU 
menio  de  Christo^  the  Birth  of  Christ ;  El  Jinimal  PrqfetOj 
the  Prophetic  Beast;  the  two  he  wrote  for  the  canonization  of 
San  Isidro;  and  his  San  Nicolas  de  Tokntino.  The  last, 
though  not  the  best,  if  regarded  merely  in  a  technical  point  of 
view,  is  so  characteristic  of  the  species,  that  a  partial  esamina- 
tion  of  it  will  give  a  sufficiently  distinct  idea  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  8.  4^ 
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It  is  founded  on  the  life  of  Saint  Nicholas  of  Tolentino — the 
first  act  embracing  the  period  when  he  entered  a  convent;  the 
second,  that  in  which  he  stayed  the  progress  of  a  famine;  and 
the  third,  that  of  his  death,  followed  by  his  appearance  in  glory, 
rescuing  souls  from  purgatory.  Each  of  these  acts,  is,  indeed, 
according  to  tlie  old  custom  of  the  Mysteries,  a  distinct  drama, 
having  its  separate  action,  and  separate  dramatis  p6rsonas,  so  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  analyse  only  one,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  the  remainder.  The  first  act,  then,  has  no  less 
than  twenty-one  personages  to  carry  it  oh ;  among  whom  are 
God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mercy,  Justice,  History,  the  Devil,  Ac- 
It  opens  with  a  spirited  scene,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  masque- 
rading, from  which  a  Mask,  who  is  no  other  than  Lucifer  him- 
self, comes  up  to  Orson,  a  dissolute  relation  of  Nicholas  de  To- 
lentino, and  draws  him  away  from  Nicholas,  to  attempt  an  assigna- 
tion with  a  lady  to  whom  he  is  attached.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Mask,  Orson  undertakes  to  enter  the  window  of  the  house 
where  the  lady  lives,  but  finds  a  death's  head  posted  in  it,  falls 
in  his  fright,  and  is  taken  up  dead ;  the  Devil,  at  the  same  time, 
dropping  his  mask,  and  rejoicing  that  one  of  his  followers,  at 
least,  has  perished  in  an  act  of  mortal  sin.  At  this  moment,  the 
scene  suddenly  opens,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Earth  is  found 
with  Mercy  and  Justice  on  each  sid^  of  him.  The  Devil  prefers 
his  suit  in  form,  and  gives  in  a  list  of  Orson's  crimes.  Mercy 
intercedes  for  him,  but  the  Devil  insists,  and  Justice  main- 
tains the  claim.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  which  grows 
warm  and  irreverent,  the  Virgin  enters,  and  a  respectful  silence 
of  the  parties  is  enjoined  by  the  Judge  himself.  The  Virgin 
pleads  the  merits  and  prayers  of  the  pious  Nicholas  to  save  his 
cousin.  They  are  admitted  by  the  Judge  to'  be  sufficient;  Jus- 
tice consents  ;  and  the  Devil  ends  with  bitter  imprecations,  de- 
claring that  if  he  is  thus  defrauded  of  his  just  rights,  he  may  as 
well  think  no  more  of  his  accustomed  trade  in  souls.  He  inti- 
mates, however,  that  he  will  yet  be  revenged  on  Nicholas  him- 
self, whose  piety  has  been  so  injurious  to  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been,  in  the  shape  of  a  poor 
pilgrim,  to  the  door  of  Nicholas,  and  having  received  alms 
and  kindness,  goes  away,  promising,  that  the  gif^s  bestowed 
on  him,  shall  at  last  be  seen  as  the  acknowledged  signs  of 
the  good  man's  glorification  in  a  better  world.  The  scene, 
immediately  afterwards,  opens  in  a  public  square,  where  we 
have,  as  in  a  similar  scene  in  Goethe,  the  common  conver- 
sation of  the  loungers;  some  talking  about  love,  and  some 
about  business,  but  Nicholas  occupied  with  pious  thoughts.  Sud- 
denly, Father  Roger,  a  famous  preacher,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
multitude,  and  delivers  a  sermon,  not  without  eloquence,  but 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  wild  allegory,  and  gross,  sensual 
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fanaticism,  taking  for  his  text  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
All  are  moved  by  it ;  all  crowd  round  the  preacher  to  kiss  his 
garments,  and  share  some  of  the  power  that  goes  out  of  him ; 
but  none  has  been  so  much  touched  as  the  young  Nicholas,  who 
now  finally  resolved  to  become  a  monk.  A  scene  of  considera- 
ble poetical  merit  follows,  in  which  his  father  and  mother  con- 
sent, with  natural  regret,  to  his  determination ;  and  the  act  then 
concludes  with  a  scene  of  merely  farcical  parody,  between  Ni- 
cholas's servant,  who  is  the  buffoon  of  the  piece,  and  a  servant 
maid,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  but  whom  he  now 
leaves,  in  order  to  follow  his  master  into  a  religious  seclusion, 
which  he  is  every  moment  making  ridiculous,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  it 

Gross,  however,  as  the  Comedias  de  Santos  must  appear,  from 
this  very  specimen,  they  were  by  no  means  the  most  indecorous 
form  of  the  religious  drama,  which  received  its  character  from 
Lope  de  Vega ;  for,  his  Autos  SacramentaleSj  which  constitute 
\hQ  fourth  class  of  his  plays,  much  surpass  them,  in  all  the  pecu- 
liar attributes  of  a  gross  and  irreverent  fanaticism.  These  Sacra' 
mental  JictSy  as  they  are  called,  were  popular  pieces,  of  half  an 
hour  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  long,  which  were  .performed 
in  the  streets  and  public  squares,  during  the  gorgeous  processions 
of  the  Corpus  Christi,    At  that  festival,  which,  with  its  differ- 
ent ceremonies,  usually  occupied  about  a  month,  during  which 
the  theatres  were  shut,  canopies,  with  altars  under  them  richly 
ornamented,  were,  and,  in  fact,  are  still,  erected  near  the  houses 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  court  and  government;  and  the 
procession,  composed  of  all  ranks,  in  vast  numbers,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  occasion,  stop  with  the  sacrament  under  these 
canopies,  and  perform  Uiere  certain  acts  of  homage  and  devotion. 
In  such  processions,  or  rather  following  them,  there  anciently 
went  large  cars  filled  with  actors,  (such  as  Don  Quixote  met  in 
his  journey  through  Arragon,  disguised  as  Death,  the  Devil,  Love, 
&c.,)  who  stopped  on  stages  opposite  these  canopies,  and  per- 
formed a  short  religious  farce^  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
which  thence  received  the  name  of  Auto  Sacramentaky  or  Sa- 
cramental Act.  These  pieces,  which  have  an  obvious  relationship 
to  the  old  Mysteries,  can  be  traced  back  to  1568 ;  but  the  oldest 
one  we  now  know  of,  to  which  a  date  can  be  affixed,  is  one  by  Lope, 
represented  at  Valencia  in  1598,  on  th6  eighth  day  of  the  festi- 
val, and  a  very  short  time  after  Philip  III.,  in  the  same  city, 
had  married  Margaret  of  Austria.    Its  subject  is  the  Marriage 
of  Christ  to  the  Soul  of  Man ;  but  there  is  an  indecorous  confu- 
sion intentionally  kept  up,  between  the  allegorical  mystery,  and 
the  royal  ceremony  that  had  just  preceded  it;  and  there  is, 
throughout  the  whole  piece,  a  mixture  of  gallantry  and  buffoon- 
ery, with  the  holiest  feelings  of  religion^  that  is  perfectly  revolt- 
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ing.  Another  of  Lope's  autos,  is  called  the  Name  of  Jesus j  and 
has,  for  its  personap^es.  Doubtful,  a  shepherd,  who  disbelieves; 
Divine  Love;  the  World,  &c.  ;  and  the  subject  is,  the  rejoicingp 
and  other  circumstances,  that  followed  giving  a  name  to  the  Sa- 
viour, who,  as  a  child,  performs  a  principal  part  in  the  piece. 
Yet  another  is  called  The  PriesVs  First  MasSj  in  which  a  buf- 
foon peasant  is  the  prominent  personage,  but  whose  subject  is 
the  sacrament,  given  by  the  Saviour  in  person,  from  his  own  bo- 
dy and  blood,  and  administered  by  Saint  John  and  Saint  Paul, 
to  certain  allegorical  personages,  who  are  called  Portugal,  Cas- 
tille,  Toledo,  Biscay,  and  the  Indies;  and  who  in  return  surren- 
der up  their  several  dominions  to  his  sole  authority — ^the  whole 
forming  a  mixture  of  buffoonery,  with  a  gross  and  loathsome  fa- 
naticism, which  can  hardly  be  credited,  except  by  those  who  have 
gone  through  it  for  themselves.  Lope  wrote  four  hundred  of 
these  pieces.  During  his  life,  and  for  above  a  century  later,  no 
pains  or  expense  were  spared  to  give  them  effect  and  influence 
in  the  capital  and  large  cities.  The  best  companies  of  actors 
were  obtained  for  the  purpose ;  immense  processions,  with  much 
show,  apparatus,  and  dramatic  arrangement,  were  led  out  to  do 
them  honour ;  all  the  principal  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
particularly  Calderon,  Montalvan,  and  Solis,  were  paid  enor- 
mous prices  for  writing  them ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  intended  for  general  edification  ;  wax  candles 
were  kept  reverently  burning,  during  their  representation,  as 
round  the  altar  of  a  church ;  and,  in  different  parts  of  the  exhi- 
bition, the  multitude  knelt  as  for-  the  elevation  of  the  host  So 
things  continued,  until  far  into  the  last  century.  Few  autos  were» 
probably,  written  after  the  year  1700;  but  the  old  ones  continu- 
ed to  be  repeated  with  success;  and  it  was  not  until  1765,  that 
public  opinion  had  made  such  progress  as  to  permit  their  final 
suppression,  by  a  royal  edict,  on  the  ground  of  their  profaneness 
and  indecency. 

One  other  species  of  dramatic  composition  is  found  among  the 
works  of  Lope — the  EniremeSy  so  called,  from  the  Italian  in- 
tramessoy  a  short  farce  put  iriy  as  the  word  implies,  between 
some  other  forms  of  entertainment  Its  origin  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  pieces  of  Lope  de  Rucda ;  for,  as  Lope  de  Vega  himself 
says,  when  the  drama  grew  grave,  and  kings  and  princes  were 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  heroic  costume,  then,  between  the 
acts,  was  inserted  one  of  these  old  farces,  or  some  €ther  piece 
written  in  imitation  of  them.  How  many  Lope  composed,  we 
know  not  The  accounts  imply  vast  numbers.  We  have  seen 
about  thirty,  all  sustained  by  characters  of  the  lower  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  almost  all  marked  with  a  spirited  humour,  such  as  be- 
longs to  the  broadest  farce.  They  contain  little  or  no  plot ;  and 
arc,  in  fact,  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  droll  dialogue,  to 
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amuse  the  audience  between  scenes  of  grave  interest,  which, 
when  it  has  been  protracted  as  long  as  the  time  will  permit,  is 
suddenly  stopped,  without  any  other  reason.  Some  of  them  are 
hardly  ten  minutes  in  length,-  and  some  would  last  half  an  hour; 
some  are  in  prose,  and  some  in  verse ;  some  depend  for  their  hu- 
mour on  the  dialect  and  vulgarisms  of  the  persons  represented ; 
and  some  on  their  follies  or  faults;  but  all  have  the  single  pur- 
pose of  producing  merriment ;  and,  from  those  we  have  read, 
we  should  ima:gine  tliat  most  of  Lope's  must  have  been  success- 
ful. 

In  these  five  different  forms,  the  Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espa- 
da;  the  Comedias  Heroycas;  the  Comedias  de  Santos ;  the 
Jiutos  Sacramentales  ;  and  the  EntremeseSj  Lope  made  those 
great  exertions,  which  settled  the  elder  Spanish  drama ;  which 
gave  its  direction  to  the  only  national  theatre  of  his  country  ;  and 
which  made  his  own  influence  in  it  permanent  and  perceptible, 
so  long  as  that  theatre  lasted^  For,  there  is  no  reason  to  think, 
that  any  thing  effectual  had  been  done  for  the  national  drama  be- 
fore his  time,  except  what  had  been  done  by  Cervantes,  and  by 
Lope  de  Rueda  and  his  followers.  All  this,  by  Cervantes'  own 
admission.  Lope  de  Vega  set  aside  at  once,  and  constituted  him- 
self sole  monarch  of  the  scene. 

His  purpose,  however,  was  by  no  means  to  organize  a  regular 
drama.  He  knew  what  a  regular  drama  was,  it  is  true,  for  he 
was  a  learned  man,  and  had  before  him  the  translations  of  Villa- 
lobos,  Oliva,  and  Abril ;  but  his  intention  was  to  please — to  please 
all;  and,  therefore,  he  inquired  only  what  was  suited  to  the 
taste  of  his  times,  rude  as  he  knew  it  to  be.  He  says  expressly, 
in  the  Art  of  the  Drama,  the  beiiBt  of  his  didactic  efforts  :-^ 

"  I  lock  up  every  role  before  I  write, 
Pkutus  an4  .Terence  drive  from  oiit  my  sight, 
I..est  rage  should  teach  these  injured  wits  to  join, 
Aod  their  dumb  tomes  cry  shame  on  vot*ks  Uke  mine. . 

To.  vulgar  standards,  then,  I  fit  mj  pl^y, 
Writing  at  ease  ; — ^for,  since  the  puolic  pay, 
'1*18  just,  I  think,  we  by  their  wishes  steer. 
And  write  the  nonsense^  which  they  love  to  hear." 

With  this  purpose,  Lope,  of  course,  never  attempted  to  make 
any  accurate  or  technical  division  of  his  theatre.  All  his  pieces, 
under  whatever  name  they  pass,  except  the  very  shortest,  are 
comedias,  which  we  must  by  no  means  translate  comedies^  biit 
(Iramasj  since  no  other  name  is  general  and  comprehensive 
enough,  to  include  all  their  manifold  varieties  and  contradictions. 
For,  besides  all  other  modifications,  we  hate  his  secular  and  di- 
vine plays,  plays  satirical  and  burlesque,  those  that  are  comic, 
and  those  which  are  serious,  those  drawn  from  high  life,  and  those 
drawn  from  the  vulgar.  There  is,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  this  diversity  in  their  forms,  one  common  principle  that  runs 
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through  the  whole,  and  may^  perhaps,  be  considered  as  almost 
uniting  them  into  one  class.  His  purpose  was,  to  interest  and 
please  universally ;  and  to  effect  this,  all  his  pieces  that  are  long 
enough,  are  dramatised  novelsy  or  stories  of  involved  and  m- 
triguing  incidents^  thrown  into  the  shape  of  plays.  This,  in- 
deed, in  one  of  his  Novelas,  he  declares  to  be  the  very  princi- 
ple of  the  drama.  The  story,  therefore — the  mere  interest  of 
an  involved  plot,  is,  in  Lope,  more  important  than  any  thing 
else ;  and  to  it,  the  power  and  variety  of  the  poetry,  and  the 
dr'^.wing  and  preservation  of  the  characters,  are  altogether  sub- 
ordinate. To  increase  this  interest,  the  most  opposite  materials 
are  combined  ;  tragedy  and  farce ;  murders,  duels,  assassinations, 
and  buffoonery;  fanaticism  and  impiety;  any  thing,  in  short, 
that  can  make  the  whole  attractive,  as  a  dramatic  story.  And, 
in  this  way,  it  must  be  confessed.  Lope  was,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  successful.  His  power,  in  the  invention  of  interesting 
plots,  is  absolutely  prodigious.  No  matter  how  wild  the  materials; 
no  matter  how  much  the  unities  and  proprieties  of  dramatic  com- 
position may  be  violated — he  is  never  dull ;  he  never  fails,  inr 
deed,  to  fasten  our  attention,  to  stir,  to  excite,  to  interest  us. 

The  favour  and  applause  with  which  he  was  followed,  was  in 
proportion  to  the  great  talent  and  skill  he  thus  showed,  in  adapt- 
ing his  drama  to  the  times.  Multitudes  of  writers  appeared  un-i 
der  his  influences ;  but  no  name,  it  may  be  truly  said,  obtained 
authority,  during  the  thirty  years  he  wrote  for  the  theatre,  ex- 
cept his  own ;  and  he  eave  the  drama  such  a  wide  extension,  and 
a  popularity  so  general,  that,  from  having,  when  he  began,  hard- 
ly two  companies  of  miserable  strolling  players  at  Madrid, 
there  were,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  less  than  twelve  com- 
panies, which  together  comprehended  almost  a  thousand  per- 
sons. Nor  was  his -success  confined  to  his  own  country.  His 
fame  was  familiar  in  Italy,  and  his  plays  were  often  performed 
in  their  original  language,  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan  ;  he 
contributed  more  or  less  to  the  formation  and  progress  of  the 
dramatic  literature  of  every  country  in  Europe,  by  throwing 
into  the  world  such  a  multitude  of  dramas,  at  a  time  when  the 
Spanish  was  more  popular  and  prevalent  than  any  other  lan- 
guage; and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  he  had  the  strange,  and, 
we  apprehend,  solitary  distinction,  of  having  one  of  his  pieces 
represented  before  the  Sultan,  in  the  seraglio,  at  Constantinople. 
With  this  unexampled  popularity,  therefore,  added  to  a  singular 
aptitude  for  dramatic  composition — without  a  predecessor,  and 
without  a  rival — it  was  evidently  Lope's  ambition,  to  determine 
the  characteristics  and  direction  of  his  country's  drama.  He  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  from  his  time,  to  the  period  when  the  French  taste 
and  system  came  in  with  the  French  dynasty,  the  Spanish  thea- 
tre remained  on  the  foundationa  where  he  established  it,  and,  on 
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which,  till  that  period,  all  the  Spanish  dramatic  writers,  are 
found. 

But  while,  in  the  phrase  of  Cervantes,  Lope  thus  made  him- 
self sole  monarch  of  the  stage,  he  at  the  same  time  surrounded 
himself  with  a  multitude  of  imitators  and  followers.  In  1615, 
when  Cervantes,  compelled  by  his  wants,  published  a  collection 
of  plays,  entirely  unlike  the  Numancia,  and  the  o(hers  he  had 
written  thirty  years  before,  and  altogether  in  the  popular  and 
triumphant  manner  of  Lope,  he  speaks  of  Mira  de  Mescua, 
Caspar  de  Aguilar,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Luis  Velez  de  Guebara, 
Avila,  and  several  others,  all  of  whom  are  followers  of  Lope, 
as  already  favourably  known  on  the  stage. 

We  possess  the  works  of  all  these  authors,  ^nd  it  would  be 
curious  and  not  uninteresting  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  their 
peculiar  and  characteristic  meritt ;  but  the  number  increases  so 
rapidly,  as  we  come  down  in  the  series,  that  we  must,  in  what 
remains  of  our  present  notice,  confine  Ourselves  to' the  most  pro- 
minent. The  first  we  shall  take,  is,  Guillen  de  Castro^  a  Va- 
lencian,  who  flourished  as  a  dramatic  writer  at  Madrid,  from 
1615  to  1626*  Of  his  plays,  twenty-six  we  know  have  been 
published,  of  most  unequal  merit  Hi^  ^mar  Canstantey  (Con- 
stant Love,)  is  distinguished  by  an  uncommonly  happy  versifi- 
cation, and  by  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  dialogues,  be- 
tween Nicida  and  Zelamo,  who  have  been  separated  fifteen  years, 
and  have  yet  retained  the  feelings  of  an  early  attachment  La 
Piedad  en  la  Justieiay  (Mercy  and  Justice,)  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, formed  of  a  tissue  of  horrors  and  extravagancies.  Dan 
Quixotey  is  an  easy,  light,  drama,  on  the  touching  story  of  Do- 
rothea, in  the  first  part  of. the  romance,  supported  by  that  of  Lu- 
cinda,  for  an  underplot,  in  which  the'  Knight  and  Esquire  ap- 
pear chiefly  at  the  end  of  ealch  act,  and  do  little  more  than  play 
the  part  of  buffoons.  The  rest  of  Guillen's  pieces,  as  far  as  we 
have  read  them,  are,  in  general,  not  better  than  these,  though 
the  versification  of  most  of  them  is  fluent  and  harmonious,  and 
nearly  all  contain  passages  of  a  gentle  tenderness,  for  which 
Cervantes  has  appropriately  praised  them. 

The  name  of  Guillen  de  Castro>  howeV6r,is  always  associated 
with  that  of  the  Cid,  whose  fame,  throueh  him,  and  through 
Corneille,  his  imitator,  has  obtained  its  chief  honours  outside  of 
the  Pyrenees.  On  the  history  of  this  romantic  hero,  to  whom 
so  many  popular  traditions  have  fondly  attached  themselves, 
Guillen  wrote  two  plays,  called  Las  Mocedades  del  Cidj  (the 
Youth  of  the  Cid,)  parts,  first  and  second.  They  are  both  found- 
ed on  the  common  ballads  of  the  country,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Guillen,  were  sung  in  the  streets,  even  more  frequently  than 
they  are  now  ;  and  formed,  therefore^  a  part  of  the  earliest  re- 
collections of  the  whole  pk>pulation.    He  was,  of  course,  fortu- 
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nate  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  on  which  he  was  sure  of  com- 
manding the  sympathies  of  his  audience  ;  and,  in  the  first  part,' 
to  which  we  shall  confine  our  remarks,  he  was  certainly  success- 
ful in  the  use  he  made  of  it. 

Its  story  is  that  of  the  well  known  insult  of  the  Cid's  aged 
father,  by  the  father  of  Ximena,  with  whom  the  Cid  was  in  love 
— the  Cid's  revenge  of  the  insult,  by  the  death  of  the  offender, 
in  a  duel — Ximena's  claim  to  the  king  for  justice  against  her 
lover,  to  whom  she  is  yet  tenderly  attached — the  Cid's  escape 
from  the  punishment  she  claims,  by  his  prodigious  victories  over 
the  Moors,  who  then  threatened  the  capital  of  the  kingdom — 
the  confession  of  Ximena's  love  procured,  by  false  news  of  the 
Cid's  death -i-and  her  final  consent  to  marry  him,  drawn  from 
her,  by  divine  intimations,  and  by  the  natural  progress  of  her  ad- 
miration and  attachment,  during  a  long  series  of  exploits  achiev- 
ed by  the  Cid  in  her  honour^  and  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try. 

This  play  has  become  well  known,  by  name  at  least,  through- 
out Europe,  from  the  circumstance  that  Gorneille,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Guillen,  and  whose  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  it,  when  the  contests  about  the  organization  of  the  French 
drama  were  at  their  height,  made  use  of  it,  in  1635,  as  the  ba- 
sis of  his  own  tragedy  of  the  Cid,  which  did  more  by  its  per- 
manent success,  than  any  other  single  play,  to  determine  the 
character  and  foundations  of  the  tragic  theatre,  not  in  France 
merely,  but  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  But,  though 
Gorneille  has  made  many  alterations,  not  a  few  of  which  are  ju- 
dicious, he  has  not,  in  our  estimation,  added  to  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  whole.  He  has,  indeed,  j^metimes  fallen  into  con- 
siderable errors.  By  compressing  the  time  of  the  action  withift 
twenty-four  hours,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  extend  through  many 
months,  as  it  does  in  the  original,  he  is  guilty  of  the  absurdity 
of  overcoming  Ximena's  scruples  to  the  murder  of  her  father, 
while  his  dead  body  is  still  before  her  eyes.  By  changing  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  he  has  made  it  less  natural.  By  a  singular 
mistake  in  chronology,  he  places  the  Spanish  court  at  Seville, 
which  wap  not  wrested  from  the  Moors,  till  two  centuries  after 
the  Cid's  death.  And  by  the  general  straightening  of  the  sub- 
ject within  the  limited  conventions,  that  were  then  beginning  to 
bind  the  French  theatre,  he  has,  indeed,  avoided  such  absurdi- 
ties as  the  introduction  of  the  miracle  of  St  Lazarus,  and  the 
contest  with  a  giant ; — but  he  has  hindered  the  free  and  easy 
movement  of  the  action,  and  diminished  its  general  spirit  and 
effect  Guillen,  on  the  contrary,  took  the  fresh  and  original  tra- 
ditions of  his  country,  sometimes  with  even  an  unwise  fidelity, 
just  as  he  found  them  in  the  old  poetry  and  old  chronicles :  but, 
in  this  way,  he  has  preserved  the  very  spirit  of  the  times  he  dc- 
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scribes,  and  introduces  with  effect  into  his  dialogue^  passages 
from  the  ancient  ballads,  on  which,  indeed,  no  small  portion  of 
the  interest  and  poetry  of  his  piece  depend. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  use  of  the  old  ballads.  It 
is  taken  from  Ximena's  spirited  complaint  to  the  king: — 

Xim.  **  Senor,  hoy  hace  tres  meses,  "  Senor,  hoy  hazen  dos  meses 
Que  murio  mi  padre  &  manos  Que  murio  mi  padre  k  manos 

De  un  rapaz,  &  quien  las  tuyas  De  un  muchacho»  que  las  tuyas 

Para  matador  eriaron.  Para  matador  criaron. 

Don  Rodrig^  de  Bivar  Don  Rodrigt)  de  Vivar     * 

Sobcrbio,  orguUoso,  y  bravo,  Rapaz,  org^lloso,  y  bravo 

Profanid  tus  leyes  justas,  Pro&na  tus  leyes  justas 

Y  tu  le  amparas  unino.  Y  tu  le  amparas  profkno. 
Son  tus  ojos  sua  espias.  Son  tus  qjos  sus  espias, 
Tu  retrete,  su  sagrado,  '    Tu  retrete  su  sag^do, 
Tu  favor,  sus  alas  libres ;                   Tu  favor  sus  alas  libres 

Y  su  libertad  mis  danos.  Y  su  Ubertad  nus  dafios. 

Si  de  Dios  los  Reyes  justos  Si  de  Dioslos  Rpyes  justos 

La  semejanza  y  el  cargo  La  semejanza  y  el  carg^ 

Representan  en  la  tiena,"  etc.  Representan  en  la  tierra,"  etc. 

Jornada  Primera.  Bomantero  Gen*  1602./.  213.  Jo. 

Other  passages  can  easily  be  found,  equally  striking. 

Above  all,  he  has  imparted  to  the  whole  action  a  strong  nation- 
al air  and  colouring ;  and  while  he  gives  to  the  characters,  the 
full  play  of  their  individual  passions,  he  has  preserved  the  Spa- 
nish loyalty,  honour,  and  enthusiasm,  which,  with  the  contest  of 
opposite  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  hero,  during  the  first  part 
of  the  piece,  and  of  Ximena,  during  the  last,  constitute  the  inter- 
est of  the  plot  The  scene  between  the  kiirgand  his  council,  in 
which  the  Cid's  aged  father  is  disgraced  by  a  blow,  which  his 
infirmities  prevent  him  from  avengmg;  several  nf  the  scenes  be- 
tween the  Cid  and  his  mistress  -,  and  several  between  her  and 
the  king,  are  managed  with  dramatic  skill,  and  a  genuine  poeti- 
cal enthusiasm.  Perhaps,  however,  the  following  scene,  where 
the  Cid's  father  is  waiting  for  his  son  in  the  evening,  at  the  place 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  him,  after  the  duel,  if  he  should  be 
successful,  is  as  striking  as  any ;  and,  in  our  estimation,  its  ori- 
ginal is  at  least  equal  to  any  passage  in  Corneille,  and  superior, 
certainly,  to  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  French  play,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  scenes  of  the  third  act : — 

fThe  Father  enters  alorUf  speaking,  J 

**  Each  shade  I  pass  amidst  the  darkness, 
Seems  to  wear  hSs  form,  and  mocks  my  eager  anus. 
Oh,  why,  why  comes  he  not }  I  roark'd  the  tpokf 
I  g^ve  the  sign,  and  yet  he  is  not  here. 
Has  he  neglMted  ?  Can  he  disobey  ? 
Or,  must  I  find,  at  last,  that  he  has  fuled  ? 
The  very  thought  freezes  my  breaking  heart ! 
Perhaps  he  may  be  ilidn  or  huiti  wounded,  or  seiz'd } 
Kind  Heaven !  how  manv  ways  ef  suffering 
Fear  finds  out!    JBut  hark !  Is  it  his  footsteps  ? 
Oh  no!  I  am  not  worth  such  happiness ! 
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'Tis  but  the  echo  of  my  grief,  I  hear. 
But  hark  ag^ain  !   Mcthinks  it  is  a  gallop 
On  the  clattering  stones.    He  springs  from  oft'  his  steed  ! 
Has  God  then  given  me  such  happiness  ? — 
fThe  Cid  enters.  J  Is  it  my  son  ? 

Cid.   "My  father! 

Father.  **  May  I  trust  myself,  my  child  ? 

Am  I,  indeed,  within  thine  aiins  ?    Let  me 
Compose  my  thoughts,  that  f  may  honour  tliee 
As  greatly  as  thou  hast  deserved  !    But  why 
Hast  thou  delayed  }  And  yet,  since  thou  art  here. 
Why  should  I  weary  thee  with  questioning  ? 
O,  thou  hast  bravely  borne  thyself,  my  son  ? 
Hast  bravely  stood  the  proof?  hast  vindicated  well 
Mine  ancient  name  and  strength ;  and  well  hast  paid 
The  debt  of  life,  which  thou  reccivedst  from  me. 
Come  near  to  me,  my  son ;  touch  the  white  hairs. 
Whose  honour  thou  hast  saved  from  infamy ; 
And  kiss  the  cheek,  whose  stain  thy  valour 
Hath  washed  out  in  blood.    O  my  son,  my  son  t 
The  pride  within  me  that  was  never  bent  to  man, 
Humbles  itself  before  thy  presence. 
And  owns  the  greater  power,  that  has  preserved 
From  shame,  tlie  blood  that  erst  hath  honoured  kings. 

Cid,    •*  My  lord!  my  lord!  Rememher  who  I  am, 

And  who  you  are.  If  I  have  stretig^i  or  valour. 
Name  or  worth.  Oh!,  whence  have  I  received  tJiem 
But  from  thee,  my  father  ? 

Father.  "  Nay,  nay,  my  son. 

But  I  must  do  thee  grateful  reverence ; 
For  if  I  gave  thee  once  the  doubtful  gift  of  life, 
I'hou  hast  repaid  the  debt  a  thousand  fold. 
Since  thine  own  arm  haft  rescued  my  grey  hairs 
From  such  disgrace  and  infamy." 

If  Guillen  had  always  written  thus,  he  would  have  found  few 
rivals  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  any  country.  But  he  began 
late,  and  under  discouraging  circumstances.  Most  of  his  plays 
bear  marks  of  carelessness  and  haste.  The  second  part  of  the 
Cid,  founded  chiefly  on  events  that  took  place  at  the  siege  of 
Zamora,  when  King  Sancho  was  assassinated,  is  much  inferior 
to  the  first,  and  contains  passages  which  are  even  ridiculous  and 
revolting,  from  the  gross  neglect  of  all  dramatic  proprieties.  But 
the  first  part  has  been  enough  for  liis  reputation.  Corneille's 
imitation  of  the  plot,  and  his  translation  of  large  portions  of  the 
dialogue  in  his  own  Cid,  have  made  Guillen  known,  at  least  by 
name,  throughout  Europe,  while  those  who  can  read  his  plays 
in  the  original,  will  always  bear  testimony  to  the  richness  and 
inventive  potver  of  his  dramatic  genius. 

After  the  time  of  Guillen  de  Castro,  the  theatre  continued 
more  crowded  tlian  ever.  We  have  Jacinto  Cordero ;  Gabriel 
Tellez,  commonly  called  Tirso  de  Molina;  Juan  Perez  dc  Mont- 
alvan;  Alvaro  de  Cubillo^  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  and  others, 
who  would  deserve  special  notice  in  a  history  of  the  Spanish 
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drama.  In  1632,  we  have  a  list  of  no  less  than  seventy-six 
writers  for  the  theatre  in  Castille  alone,  excluding  all  other 
parts  of  Spain,  in  some  of  which,  especially  in  Valencia  and 
Andalusia,  dramatic  talent  was  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence. 
At  this  period,  however,  a  remarkable  impulse  was  given  to 
the  progress  of  the  drama  in  Spain.  To  Philip  III.,  cold,  se- 
vere, and  fanatical,  succeeded,  in  1631,  Philip  IV.,  only  seven- 
teen years  old,  a  monarch  of  talent  and  spirit ;  but  devoted  to 
pleasure,  and  extravagantly  fond  of  the  theatre.  All  restrictions 
were,  of  course,  soon  removed  from  the  stage.  The  number  of 
actors  and  companies  was  increased  to  a  licentious  extravagance ; 
the  theatres,  or  rather  court-yards,  were  enlarged,  multiplied,  and 
made  more  splendid  than  they  had  been  before;  the  king  had 
more  than  one  private  theatre  of  luxurious  magnificence ;  his 
favourite,  the  Count-duke  of  Olivares,  of  whom  we  have  such  a 
living  portrait  in  GU  Bias,  erected  another,  on  a  floating  basis,  in 
the  midst  of  a  sheet  .of  water,  in  the  royal  gardens,  where,  in 
1631,  he  gave  his  master  one  of  the  moM  sumptuous  festivals 
ever  offered  to  rx>yalty ;  and,  finally,  the  king  himself  wrote 
plays,  and  even  took  part  in  occasional  dramatic  improvisations, 
which,  as  the  most  whimsical  lux||p:y  of  the  art,  were  practised 
at  the  Buen  Retiro,  by  a  few  court  favourites.  The  reign  of 
Philip  IV.,  therefore,  was  the  period  when  the  drama  in  Spain 
was  most  encouraged,  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  external 
circumstances,  and  when  in  fact  it  spread  out  more  widely,  and 
had  the  most  fashionable,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  success. 

Of  all  the  authors  produced  or  sustained  by  this  state  of  things, 
none  was  so  remarkable,  or  has  sent  down  such  a  reputation  to 
our  own  times,  as  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  He  was  already 
known  as  a  dramatic  author,  when  Lope  died,  in  1635.  The 
next  year,  he  was  called  to  court,  and  continued  the  reigning 
favourite  on  the  theatre,  from  that  time  till  his  death,  in  1687. 
He  was  not  so  prolific  as  Lope,  but  still,  the  number  of  his  pieces 
was  extraordinary.  He  wrbte  an  hundred  entremeses,  or  short 
farces ;  an  hundred  Sacramental  Autos ;  two.  hundred  Loss,  or 
dramatic  prologues;  and  above  an  hundred  and  twenty  dramas 
of  the  full  length  of  three  acts.  At  least,  so  stands  the.  account^ 
in  the  narrative  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  But,  from 
the  very  condition  of  the  theatre  when  Calderon  lived,  many 
of  these  pieces,  thrown  ofi*  at  short  warning,  and,  perhaps,  never 
represented  but  once,  perished  with  him.  The  most  complete 
edition,  however,  of  his  works,  contained  seventy-three  Sacra- 
mental Autos,  seventy-four  Loas,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  dra- 
mas of  the  regular  length.    On  these  his  reputation  now  rests. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difficulty  in  examining  them. 
We  can  make  no  such  definite  classes  as  in  the  case  of  Lope. 
Some  of  Calderon's  pieces,  indeed,  like  No  Siempre  lo  peor 
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es  cierto,  (the  worst  is  not  always  sure,)  and  Dar  tiempo  al  ti- 
empo,  (Give  time  a  chance,)  are  purely  comedias  de  Capa  y  Es- 
pada ;  while  others,  like  El  Principe  Constante,  (the  firm-hearted 
Prince,)  and  Amor  despues  de  la  Muerte,  (Love  ends  not  with 
life,)  are  purely  comedias  heroycas.     But  this  is  accidental.  He 
finally  settled  the  principle,  that,  whatever  would  amuse  and  in- 
terest the  audience,  by  an  intriguing  plot,  full  of  romantic  feel- 
ing, was  a  good  drama;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  privi- 
lege this  implies,  with  all  the  license  of  a  popular  author,  who 
knew  how  to  use  the  fashions  and  feelings  of  his  time,  for  his 
own  fame  and  success.    He  has,  therefore,  rioted  through  all 
classes  of  subjects,  and  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  breaking  down 
whatever  divisions  of  the  drama  had  been  attempted  by  Lope. 
In  this  way,  we  have  ancient  history  travestied  in  Spanish  cos- 
tumes, as  in  "The  Arms  of  Beauty,"  (Las  Armas  de  la  Hermo- 
sura,)  where  Coriolanus,  instead  of  coming  forth  the  stern  hero, 
to  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  in  Livy  and  Shakspeare,  is 
an  intriguing  gallant,  with  a  bufibon  servant  to  make  sport  for 
us.    Mythology  is  produced  in  the  same  way ;  as  in  the  story 
of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  (Cefalo  y  Procris ;)  in  that  of  Phae- 
ton, (El  Hijo  del  Sol  Faetohj^  and  that  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, (Fortunas  de  Andromeda  y  Perseo ;)  in  all  which,  the 
gallant,  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Spanish  drama,  is  as  fully  sus- 
tained, and  the  Spanish  national  character  as  fully  brought  oat, 
as  if  the  whole  Pantheon  had  been  subjects  of  Philip  HI.   And, 
finally,  in  many  other  pieces,  as  in  the  Wonder-working  Magi- 
cian, (El  Magico  Prodigioso,)  Angels,  Devils,  and  Miracles  are 
produced,  as  if  they  were  to  be  met  with  every  day  in  the  streets, 
the  Prado,  and  the  Tertulias  of  Madrid.    The  principle,  there- 
fore, first  established  by  Lope,  that  the  Spanish  national  stage 
was  to  maintain  its  peculiar  character,  by  representing  dramatis- 
ed novels,  founded  on  intriguing  plots,  love,  and  the  Castilian 
point  of  honour,  was  now  forced  by  Calderon  to  the  utmost  li- 
mit to  which  it  was  capable  of  being  (carried,  and  being  applied 
to  all  classes  and  forms  of  the  drama,  broke  down  all  its  distinc- 
tions, and  made  it,  in  fact,  under  whatever  names  it  might  be 
called,  substantially  the  same  thing. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  go  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  Calderon's  dramas ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea 
of  their  general  characteristics,  by  an  analysis  of  two  of  them. 

The  first  we  shall  take  for  this  purpose,  is.  El  Principe  Con- 
stante, (The  Firm-hearted  Prince,)  one  of  the  pieces  contained 
in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Sales.  It  is  founded  on  the  expedition 
against  the  Moors,  in  1438,  by  the  Portuguese,  under  their  In- 
fante, Don  Ferdinand,  which  ended  in  their  total  defeat,  before 
Tangiers,  where  the  Infante  remained  a  slave,  condemned  to  the 
most  cruel  and  degrading  suffering  until  his  death,  in  1443,  and 
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whence  his  bones  were  brought,  as  those  of  a  saint  and  martyr,  and 
buried  at  home,  with  religious  pomp,  in  1473.  A  part  of  this 
story y  which  Calderon  found  in  the  old,  beautiful,  picturesque 
Portuguese  chronicle  of  Ruy  de  Pina,  he  took  for  the  subject  of 
his  drama ;  but  added  to  it  the  magnanimous  self-devotion  of  Re- 
gulus,  recorded  in  Livy. 

The  scene  opens  with  lyrical  beauty,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
King  of  Fez,  whose  daughter  is  enamoured  of  Muley,  the  king's 
principal  general.  Immediately  afterwards,  Muley  enters,  and 
announces  the  approach  of  a  Christian  armament,  commanded 
by  the  two  Portuguese  Infantas.  The  king  orders  his  general 
to  collect  such  force  as  he  may  be  able  to  find  for  the  emergency, 
and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  their  landing ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  the  following  characteristic  exhortation  : — 

'  ••  Go  forth  to  our  defence, 
And  let  the  acourg^  of  our  great  Prophet's  power. 
Wave  fearfully  in  thine  unconquer'd  hand  : 
Tear  from  the  book  of  Death  its  bloodiest  leaf 
And  let  this  day  bear  witness  to  the  dark 
Fulfilment  of  that  ancient  prophecy, 
'Which  promised  erst  to  make  the  sandy  shore 
Of  Africa,  a  sepulchre  of  blood 
I'd  bury  the  proud  crown  of  Portugal." 

The  Portuguese,  however,  land  without  much  difficulty,  and 
obtain  an  easy  victory  over  Muley,  who  is  himself  taken  pri- 
soner, by  the  Infante  Ferdinand  in  person.  A  long  dialogue  im- 
mediately follows,  formed  out  of  an  unfortunate  amplification  of 
a  beautiful  ballad  by  Gongora,  in  which  the  Moor  explains  his 
attachment  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Fez,  and  the  probabi- 
lity that  she  will  be  forced  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  if 
he  remains  in  captivity.    The  Portuguese,  with  chivalrous  gene- 
rosity, immediately  gives  up  his  prisoner  ;  but,  just  afterwards, 
he  is  again  attacked  by  a  large  army  brought  by  the  Prince  of 
Morocco  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  and  the  Infante  himself, 
in  his  turn,  is  made  prisoner^    From  this  moment  begins  the 
tragic  trial  of  the  Infante's  patience  and  fortitude,  that  gives  its 
name  to  the  piece.  The  King  of  Fez,  at  first,  treats  his  prisoner 
generously,  but  will  not  give  him  up,  except  on  condition  the 
important  fortress  of  Ceuta,  which  had  just  been  wrested  from 
Inm,  is  paid  as  the  ransom.  On  hearing  the  news  of  Ferdinand's* 
captivity,  his  brother,  the  King  of  Portugal,  dies  of  grief;  but 
leaves  orders  in  his  will,  to  have  Ceuta  surrendered,  and  hiai  bro- 
ther set  free.    Henry,  another  of  the  brothensr,  comes  with  the 
news,  ready  to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  the  deceased  monarch ; — 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  message,  Ferdinand  breaks  in  upon  him, 
and  reveals  to  us,  at  once,  his  whole  character  : 

•*  Nay,  Henry;  nay,  my  brother,  say  no  more  ? 
It  is  not  seemly  in  a  Prince  of  Portugal, 
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It  were  not  seemly  in  the  meanest  setf, 

That  sits  beneath  his  throne,  to  apeak  of  it. 

The  king,  my  brother, — who  is  now  in  Heaven, — 

May  well  have  left  such  seeming"  orders 

In  his  testament,  though  never  with  a  thouglit. 

They  would  be  thus  fulfill'ct.  For,  when  he  says ; — 

*  Sun-ender  Ceuta' — he  but  means  to  say  ; 

Use  every  art  of  Peace  ;  urg^  fiercest  war ; 

Do  deeds,  that  ne'er  were  done  by  man  before  ; 

Perform  impossibilities ;  yea,  work  miracles  ;' 

And  let  my  brother  be  emancipated. 

But,  to  g^ve  up  a  city  bought  with  Christian  blood ; 

A  city,  on  whose  walls,  his  own  right  hand 

Planted  a  Christian  standard — 'tis  not  true — 

He  never  did  command  it ; — and  it  never 

Shall  be  done." 

On  this  resolute  decision,  the  remainder  of  the  drama  rests,  and 
the  deep  enthusiasm,  on  which  it  \va9  founded,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  interest  we  feel  in  Ferdinand's  character,  is  explained 
in  a  few  words  he  says  to  the  King  of  Fez,  who,  after  urging 
liim  to  submit  to  the  exchange,  asks  : — 

"And  why  not  give  up  Ceuta  ?*• 

to  which  Ferdinand  solemnly  replies : 

"  Because  it  is  not  mnne  to  give 
A  Christian  city — it  belongs  to  God  !" 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he  is,  at  once,  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  common  slave,  and  .treated  with  inhuman 
rigour;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  touching  incidents  of  the 
drama,  tliat  he  finds  the  other  captives  with  whom  he  is  sent  to 
labour,  and  to  whom  he  is  not  personally  known,  promising 
freedom  to  themselves  from  his  return  to  Portugal.  At  this  point, 
comes  in  the  operation  of  Muley's  gratitude.  He  offers  Ferdi- 
nand the  means  of  escape ;  but  the  king  suspecting  some  under- 
standing between  them,  binds  Muley  to  honourable  fidelity  by 
making  him  Ferdinand's  keeper.  In  the  mean  time,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  unfortunate  prince  are  aggravated,  till  his  strength  is 
broken  down,  and  he  dies  of  mortification,  misery,  and  want;  but^ 
with  his  mind  unshaken,  and  with  an  heroic  constancy,  which 
sustains  our  interest  in  his  fate  to  the  last  moment 

Just  after  his  death,  the  Portuguese  army,  destined  for  his  res- 
cue, arrives.  In  a  night  scene  of  much  dramatic  effect,  Ferdi- 
nand's form,  in  the  habiliments  of  the  religious  order  of  knight- 
hood, in  which  he  had  required  to  be  buried,  appears  at  their 
head,  and,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  beckons  them  on  to  victory. 
They  follow  the  supernatural  leading ;  entire  suocess  fulfils  their 
purpose  ;  and  the  miraculous  conclusion  of  the  whole,  by  which 
his  consecrated  remains  are  rescued  from  Moorish  pollution, 
seems,  at  least,  in  keeping  with  the  romantic  patho5.  and  high- 
wrought  enthusiasm,  of  the  scenes  that  lead  to  it. 
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This,  and  some  other  ofCalderon's  efforts,  like  Amor  despues 
de  la  Muerte  (Love  survives  Life)  and  El  Medico  de  su  Honra, 
(The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour),  approach  the  character  of 
Tragedy  ;  but  still  they  preserve  the  standing  part  of  the  Gra- 
ciosoy  and  rely  more  on  the  intrigue  df  the  plot  and  love-adven- 
tures for  the  interest  they  are  to  excite,  than  on  the  moving  de- 
velopment of  such  characters  as  Tuzani  and  Ferdinand.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  give  a  more  fair  exhibition  of  Calderon's  peculiar 
style  and  genius,  than  we  could  by  taking  one  of  his  best  dra- 
mas, we  will  now  examine  his  Magico  Prodigioso,  (The  won- 
der-working Magician)  which,  from  its  mixture  of  tragedy  and 
farce  ;  buffoonery  and  religion,  with  whatever  is  tumultuous  and 
disorderly  in  the  complication  of  the  plot,  may  be  considered  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  its  author.  We  select  this  piece,  too, 
the  more  gladly,  because  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  a  translation 
from  some  parts  of  it,  made  by  Mr.  Shelley. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  different  parts' of  the  city  of  Antioch,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  during  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the 
Emperor  Decius,  A.  D.  250  ;  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  ac- 
tion is  something  over  a  year.  The  first  act,  (Jornada)  opens  with 
a  pleasing  description  of  natural  scenery.  Cyprian,  the  hero,  or 
primer  Gakiriy  of  the  piece,  is  represented  as  having  on  a  day  de- 
voted to  Jupiter,  retired  from  the  bustle  of  Antioch,  to  pursue  cer- 
tain inquiries  concerning  a  Supreme  Deity,  upon  which  he  had 
been  brought  by  a  passage  in  Pliny.  He  begins  thus  to  his  two 
servants,  who  enter  with  him. 

'*  Tn  the  swe^t  solitude  of  this  calm  pkce. 
This  intricate^  wild  wilderness  of  tiees  * 

And  flowers  and  undergrowth  of  odorous  plants. 
Leave  me.    The  books  yoi^  bro't  from  out  the  house. 
To  me  are  ever  best  society  ; 
And,  whilst  with  glorious  festival  and  song, 
Antiocii  now  celebrates  the  consecration    . 
Of  a  proud  temple  to  great  Jupiter, 
And  bears  his  image  in  loud  jubilee 
To  its  new  shrine,  I  would  consume  what 
Lives  of  the  dying  day,  in  studious  thought. 
Far  from  the  throng  and  turmoiL" 

One  of  his  s^ervants  much  wonders  at  all  this.  The  other,  Cla- 
rin,  who  is  the  Gracioso,  replies  :— 

**  My  master's  in  the  right  < 

There  is  not  an^  thing  more  tiresome 

Than  a  procession-day,  with  troops  of  men 

And  dances  and  all  that. 
Mascon,  **  From  fint  to  last, 

Clarin,  you  are  a  temporizing  flatterer. 

You  pndse,  not  what  you  feel*  but  what  he  does. 

Toad-eater ! 
C/arin,  **  You  fie—wider  a  nustake,— 

For  this  is  the  most  civil  sort  of  lie, 

That  can  be  given  to  a  man's  face.    I  now 

Say,  what  I  think.  Sir." 
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Cyprian  adjusts  this  petty  quarrel;  and,  continuing  his  meta- 
physical inquiries,  seems  likely  to  arrive  at  conclusions  not  re- 
mote from  the  truth.  Of  course,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
time,  such  a  result  would  be~  particularly  unwelcome  to  the 
Grand  Enemy  of  the  human  race.  In  the  next  scene,  therefore, 
the  Devil  himself,  in  the  disguise  of  a  fine  gentleman,  (vesiido 
de  gaia,^  breaks  upon  the  solitude  of  Cyprian,  pretending  him- 
self a  stranger,  who  has  lost  his  way.  Struck  apparently  by  the 
books  round  Cyprian,  the  Devil  announces  himself  as  a  Scho- 
lar ;  and,  according  to  a  fashion  not  rare  in  Calderon's  time,  at 
the  Universities,  offers  to  hold  a  dispute  with  Cyprian  on  any 
subject.  Cyprian,  of  course,  chooses  the  one  that  was  then  trou- 
bling his  thoughts,  and,  after  a  tedious  logical  discussion,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  the  Schools,  obtains  the  victory,  and  is* 
filled  with  admiration  at  his  antagonist's  skill.  The  Devil,  how- 
ever, though  defeated,  does  not  yield.  He  determines  to  try 
the  power  of  temptation.  For  this  purpose,  he  brings,  at  once, 
Lselius,  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Antioch,  and  Florus,  both 
friends  of  Cyprian,  to  fight  a  duel  near  the  place  of  his  medita- 
tions, respecting  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Justina,  secretly  a  Chris- 
tian, and  the  supposed  daughter  of  Lyss^nder,  a  Christian  Priest, 
come  to  convert  the  idolaters  of  Antioch.  Cyprian  prevents  the 
duel ;  the  parties  refer  their  quarrel  to  him ;  and  he,  in  conse- 
quence, visits  Justina ;  but,  instead  of  executing  his  commis- 
sion, falls  in  love  with  her  himself,  while,  in  order  to  make  a 
running  parody  on  the  principal  action,  common  in  Spanish 
plays,  the  two  followers  of  Cyprian  fall  in  love  with  Justina's 
maid.  Now,  therefore,  begins  the  complication  of  the  intrigue. 
That  same  night,  Laelius  and  Florus  come  separately  before  the 
house  of  Justina,  to  ofler  her  homage;  but  the  Devil  makes 
them  believe  that  Justina  disgracefully  favours  some  other  lo- 
ver ;  for  he  descends  from  her  balcony,  before  them,  by  a  rope- 
ladder,  in  the  guise  of  a  gallant,  and  then  disappears  between 
them.  As  they  had  not  seen  each  other  before,  each  takes  the  other 
to  be  this  favoured  rival,  and  a  duel  ensues  on  the  spot  Cyprian 
again  interferes  opportunely,  but  is  astonished  to  find,  that  they 
both  renounce  Justina  as  no  longer  worthy  of  them.  This  ends 
the  first  act. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second,  Cyprian  explains  his  passion 
to  Justina,  and  she  rejects  it,  afler  which  the  whole  scene  is  pa- 
rodied by  the  servants  of  the  parties ;  Livia,  her  waiting  maid, 
accepting,  at  the  same  time,  both  of  Cyprian's  followers,  and 
promising  to  devote  herself  to  each,  on  alternate  days.  Cyprian, 
meanwhile,  grows  furious  under  his  disappointment;  and,  in  a 
soliloquy  of  great  passion,  declares  he  would  give  his  soul  to 
obtain  Justina.  The  Devil,  who  is  very  potent  with  spirits  in 
this  state,  immediately  avails  himself  oi  it    A  violent  storm 
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arises,  which  Cyprian,  standing  on  a  solitaiy  seacoast,  thus  de- 
scribes, in  one  of  those  lyrical  portions,  which  are  often,  with- 
out particular  reason,  interposed  between  the  dialogue,  in  Spa- 
nish dramas:—* 

*'  What  J8  ^18  f  Ye  heavens  for  evet  pure, 
At  once  intensely  radiant  and  obscijre ! 

Athwart  th'  etherial  balk 

The  lightning's  arrows  and  the  thunder-balls 
The  day.anri^ht « 

As  from  the  honxon  round  * 

Burst  with  eartliquake  sound. 
In  mighty  torrents  the  electric  fountains. 
Clouds  quench  the  sun,  and  thuncjler-smoke 
S^trangles  the  air,  and  fire  eclipses  heaven. 
From  yonder  clouds,,  even  to  the  waves  below. 
The  fragments  of  a  single  ruin  choke 

Imagination's  flight  < 
For,-  on  flakes  of  surge  like  feathers  light. 

The  ashes  of  the  desolation  cast 

Upon  the  gloomy  blast 
Tell  of  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 
And  nearer  see  the  melancholy  form 

Of  a  vast  ship,  the  outcast  of  the  sea. 

Drives  miserably ! 
And  it  must  fly  the  pity  of  the  port 
Or  perish ;  and  its  last  and  sole  resort 

Is  its  own  raging  enemy.'' 

From  this  ship,  which  is  a  Phantom-ship,  the  Deyil  appears 
at  the  feet  of  Cyprian,  as  the  only  person  escaped  from  the 
wreck.  Coming  as  a  man  in  suSering,  he  is  hospitably  received, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  nimqelf,  which  is  obviously 
an  ingenious  allegory  on  his  state  in  heaven,  and  his  fall : — 

**  Since  thou  denreat,  I  will  then  unveil 
Myself  to  thee « — ^for  in  myself  I  am 
A  world  of  happiness  and  misery ; 
This  I  have*  lost,  and  that  I  must  lament 
For  ever.    In  my  attributes  I  stdod 
So  high  and  so  faieroically  great. 
In  lineage  so  supreme,  and  with  a  genius. 
Which  penetrated  with  a  glance  the  world 
Beneath  my  feet,  that,  won  by  my  high  merit, 
A  king— whom  I  may  call  tlie  King  of  kings, 
Because  all  otben  tremble  in  their  pride 
Before  the  terrors  of  his  countenance — 
Named  me  his  counsellor.     But  the  hig^  praisb 
Stung  me  with  pride  and  envy «  and  I  rose 
In  mighty  competition  to  ascend 
His  seat,  and  place  my  foot  triumphantly 
Upon  his  subject  thrones.  Chastised,  I  rnow 
The  depth  to  which  ambition  falls.    Too  mad 
Was  th*  attempt;  and  yet  more  road  were  now 
Repentance  of  th'  irrevocable  deed. 
Therefore,  I  chose  this  ruin  with  the  glory 
Of  not  to  be  subdued,  before  the  shame  , 
Of  reconciling  me  with  him  who  reigns. 
By  coward  ccssioo.   Nor  was  |  i^one ; 
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Nor  am  I  now  ;  nor  shall  I  be  alone ; 

And  there  was  hope,  and  there  may  still  be  hope; 

For  many  stiffragfes  among  his  vassals 

Hailed  me  their  lord  and  king*,  and  many  still 

Are  mine,  and  many  more  perchance  shall  be." 

The  Devil  ends  this  artful  and  poetical  account  of  himself,  by 
exciting  a  love  for  magic  in  Cyprian,  and  offering  his  instruction. 

After  this,  we  have  again  a  scene  of  thoroughly  Spanish  in-> 
trigue.  Laelius  goes  to  Justina,  to  reproach  her  with  the  lover 
he  supposed  he  had  .seen  descending  from  her  balcony,  and  finds 
her  just  coming  out  of  her  house.  The  Devil  immediately  shows 
himself  within  the  house,  as  if  anxious  to  be  concealed;  but-in 
such  a  way,  that  he  is  seen  only  by  Laelius,  -whose  suspicions 
and  anger,  are,  of  course,  greatly  increased  by  it  LsBlius,  to 
discover  who  it  is,  forces  his  way  in,  against  the  intreaties  of 
Justina;  and  thus,  at  last,  that  great  offence  against  Spanish  ho- 
nour is  consummated — a  lover  of  the  lady -is  in  her  apartments, 
unknown  to  her  family.  At  this  moment,  Lysander  comes  home, 
and  laments  to  Justina,  that  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  is 
ordered  ;  thus  confessing,  in  the  hearing  of  Lsetius,  son  of  the 
governor,  that  both  himself  and  Justina  are  Christians.  This 
further  increases  the  cruel  embarrassment  of  Justina,  which  seems 
to  be  at  its  height,  when  Florus  comes  to  repi^ach  her  with  the 
affair  of  the  balcony,  and  detecting  Laelius  concealed  in  the 
house,  can  no  longer  doubt  who  is  the  favoured  lover.  They 
fight — it  being  the  third  duel  in  the  piece — the  Governor,  Lae- 
lius's  father,  enters,  and  imprisons  them  both,  excessively  indig;- 
nant  at  Justina,  as  the  cause  of  his  son's  folly  and  danger.  And 
so  this  part  of  the  action  is  closed.  Meanwhile,  Cyprian's  love 
has  grown  more  and  more  ungovernable,  and  the  Devil  irri« 
tates  and  excites  him  more  and  more  with  the  hopes  of  magic^ 
until,  at  last,  he  surrenders  his  soul  to  perdition,  if,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  he  can  possess  Justina. 

This  year  elapses  between  the  second  and  the  last  act,  which 
opens  with  Cyprian,  as  an  accomplished  magician,  demanding  a 
fulfilment  of  the  compact  The  Devil  attempts  to  do  it,  by 
tempting  Justina  to  love,  in  every  possible  way.  This  is  allego* 
rically  expressed  in  a  beautiful  lyrical  dialogue,  where,  whatever 
surrounds  her,  seems  to  grow  vocal  and  solicit  her  to  love.  It 
opens  thus : — 

£  voice  within.  *•  What  is  the  gloiy  far  above 

All  else  in  human  life  ? 

JIU.  ••Love!  Love! 

Voice  within.  ••  There  is  no  form,  in  which  the'  fire 

Of  love  its  traces  has  impressed  not. 
Man  lives  far  more  in  love's  desire. 
Than  by  life's  breath  too  soon  possess'd  not. 
Since  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die. 
All  shapes  on  etftb,  or  sea,  or  sky 
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With  one  consent  to  hetven  cry 

That  the  glory  far  above  ,         . 

All  else  in  life  is — 

AIL  "Love!  O,  Love!" 

This  allegory  is  carried  ^n  occasionally  with  great  beauty ; 
but,  though  Justina  \s  partly  tempted  to  love,  still,  by  the  entire 
purity  of  her  thoughts,  she  prevents  the  Devil  from  obtaining 
the  least  power  over  her.  She  is,-  however,  greatly  alarmed,  by 
these  preternatural  solicitings,  which  thus  seem  to  come  from 
whatever  she  beholds,  and  she  therefore  determines  to  resort  for 
strength,  to  the  secret  church  and  worship  of  her  persecuted 
sect  The  Devily  in  the  thean  time,  unable  to  fulfil  his  compact 
with  Cyprian,  endeavours  to  det^eive  him,  and  sends  a  phan- 
tom in  the  form  of  Justina,  which,  when  Gyprian  approaches  it, 
proves  a  loathsome  corpse.  The  Devil  now  confesses  he  has  no 
power  over  Justina.  Cyprian  insists  on  the  reason  :  and  the  De- 
vil again  confesses  it  is  because  she  is  protected  by  one  greater 
than  himself,  who,  by  further  compulsion  and  adjuration,  he  is 
made  to  acknowledge  is  the  God  of  the  Christians.,  This,  of 
course,  brings  all  back  to  the  original  argument  at  the  opening 
of  the  piece.  Cyprian's  doubts  are  solved.  He  devotes  himself 
to  the  Supreme  Deity,  whom  he  has  thus  discovered,  and  sur^ 
renders  himself,  as  a  Christian,  to  the  Crovemor  of  Antioch.  The 
Governor,  iii  the  mean  time,  pursuing  Justina  with  vengeance, 
for  his  son's  follies  and  crimes,  has  traced  her  to  the  Christian 
Church,  where  she,  too,  is  seized,-  and  brought  before  him.  Both 
are  carried  out  for  martyrdom ;  the  buffooi^  servants  make  many 
poor  jests  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  whole  ends,  by  the  appearance 
in  the  air,  of  a  great  dragon  riddetn  by  the  Devil,  who  is  again  com- 
pelled to  confess  the  Supreme  Deity,  and,  amidst  thunder  and 
earthquake,  to  proclaim  that  Cyprian  and  Justina  are  already 
welcomed  inta  heaven. 

This  piece,  the  Magiea  ProdigioBOf  contains,  we  think,  as 
many  of  the  peculiar  marks  and  characteristics  of  Caldeiron's 
manner,  as  any  one  that  could  be  selected  from  his  works.  Among 
his  more  popular  pieces  in  Spain,  are  the  Dama  Duendey  (The 
Fairy  Lady,)  which  may  be  seen  again  in  Hauteroche's  Esprit 
follet;  No  hay  burkia  eon  elJimoTy  (No  jesting  with  Love,) 
and  La  Vanda  y  la  Flor^  (The  Scarf  and  the  Flower. )  These, 
with  others  of  the  same  character,  but  all  dramatised  novels, 
constitute  his  chief  merit  at  home,  where  pathetic  dramas,  which, 
like  the  Firm-hearted- Prince,  depend  on  a  deep  tragic  interest, 
have  never  maintained  the  rank  they  do  with  the  grave  nations 
of  the  North. 

On  looking  over  the  massof  Calderon's  works,  and  considering 
him  as  the  immediate  successor  of  Lope,  we  shall  still  find,  that^ 
during  the  fifty  years  he  w^  unquestioned  master  of  the  stage,^ 
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he  did  not  efiect  or  attempt  any  considerable  revolution  on  the 
Spanish  theatre.  He  added  to  it  no  new  forma  of  dramatic  com- 
position, and  he  did  not  much  modify  those  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged and  settled  by  Lope.  But  he  gave  the  whole  a  new  co- 
louring; and,  in  some  respects,  a  new  physiognomy.  His  dra- 
ma is  more  poetical  in  its  objects  and  tendencies,  and  has  less  an 
air  of  reality  and  truth,  than  that  of  his  great  predecessor.  We 
have,  in  its  best  portions,  a  sense  of  treading  in  a  new  world, 
governed  by  higher  motives,  and  stimulated  by  new  passions; 
and  we  must  have  our  own  feelings  and  imaginations  not  a  little 
raised  and  excited,  before  we  can  take  part  in  what  we  witness. 
To  this  elevated  tone,  and  the  constant  effort  necessary  to  sus- 
tain it,  we  are  to  trace  what  is  characteristic  both  in  Oalderon's 
merits  and  defects.  It  renders  him  less  easy,  graceful,  and  na- 
tural, than  Lope.  It  imparts  to  his  style,  a  constraint  and  man- 
nerism which  often  offend  us.  It  leads  him  to  repeat  from  him- 
self, till  his  personages -become  standing  characters;  and  his  la- 
dies and  gallants  seem  brought  out,  like  the  masks  of  the -ancient 
theatre,  to  represent,  with  the  same  attributes  and  costume,  the 
different  stories  and  actions  his  different  plots  require.  It  leads 
him  to  break  down  all  the  distinctions  of  national,  as  well  as  in* 
dividual,  character,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, Heathen  divinities,  and  the  supernatural  fictions  of  a  Chris- 
tian imagination,  ail  in  Spanish  fashions,  and  with  Spanish  feel- 
ings; and  to  carry  them  all,  much  in  the  same  way,  through  a 
long  succession  of  singular  intrigues  and  adventures,  during  which 
a  proud,  idealized,  romantic  elevation  of  mind  is  constantly  pro- 
duced, in  striking  situations,  and  with  brilliant  effect  In  shorf^ 
it  has  led  him  to  consider  the  whole  Spanish  Drama  a  mere  form, 
within  whose  limits  his  imagination  may  be  indulged  without 
restraint;  and,  the  consequence  is,  that  while  the  high  tone  of 
Spanish  honour,  courtesy,  and  love,  is  every  where  preserved, 
his  actions  are  often  combined  in  such  gross  disproportions,  and 
his  characters  are  produced  with  such  fantastic  and  impossible 
attributes,  that  a  large  majority  of  his  dramas  must,  after  ally  be 
considered  as  failures,  and  a  still  greater  number  be  admitted  to 
have  any  thing  for  their  support,  rather  than  truth  and  nature. 

But  where  he  does  succeed,  his  success  is  of  no  common  cha- 
racter. He  sets  before  us  a  world  of  ideal  beauty,  splendour, 
and  perfection,  into  which  nothing  enters  but  the  highest  and 
purest  elements  of  the  Spanish  character.  The  fervid  and  solemn 
enthusiasm  of  Moorish  heroism;  the  chivalrous  adventures  of 
Castilian  honour;  the  generous  self-devotion  of  individual  loy- 
alty ;  and  that  love,  which  is  the  most  reserved  secret  of  wo- 
man's heart  in  a  state  of  society,  where  it  must  be  so  severely 
withdrawn  from  the  world — all  seem  to  find  in  Calderon  their 
peculiar  and  appropriate  home.  And,  when  he  has  once  entered 
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into  this  poetical  fairy-land,  whose  glowing  impossibilities  his 
own  genius  has  created,  and  when  he  has  gathered  around  him- 
self forms  of  heroism  and  loveliness,  like  those  of  Tuzani,  Gu- 
tierrez, Clara,  and  Don  Ferdinand,  he  has  reached  the  point  he 
proposed  to  himself;  he  has  aet  before  us  the  magnificent  show 
of  an  idealized  drama,  resting  on  the  purest  and  noblest  elements 
of  the  Spanish  national  character,  and  which,  with  all  its  inevi- 
table  defects,  is,  at  leasts  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena in  modem  poetry. 

Calderon,  like  Lope,  was  surrounded  with  many  imitators 
and  followers,  in  whose  hands  the. national  drama  gradually  de- 
eayed.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  them,  was  Moreto,  of 
whom,  if  we  had  time,  we  would  gladly  speak,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  great  merit,  but  because  his  delightful  and  humor- 
ous play,  Ei  Deaden  eon  el  Desden,  is  in  the  volume  of  Mr. 
Sales.  There  was  also  Diamante  and  Roxas;  Solis,  the  histo- 
rian, Candamo,  the  lyrical  poet,  Zamora,  an  actor;  and,  finally, 
Cafiizares,  who  compounded  his  works,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  elder  dramatists.  All  these,  and  multitudea  of  other  writers^ 
flourished  between  the  time  when  Calderon  came  upon  the  stage, 
and  its  final  fall,  about  the  time  when  the  Bourbons  came  to  &e 
throne,  in  1700.  They  mark,  too,  its  decay. 

The  theatre,  however,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  did  not 
depend  in  Spain,  so  much  on  the  full  length  dramas,  as  it  did  in 
other  countries.  There  were,  besides,  the  Laoif  or  long  drama- 
tic prologues,  the  Eniremesee  between  the  acts ;  the  ^tynttesj 
or  farces  at  the  end ;  the  Xacarae^  which  were  a  sort  of  old  bal- 
lads, sungf where  they  were  needed;  and  lyrical  dances,  or  dan- 
ees  with  song,  like  the  ZanAandae,  which  were  put  in  for  the 
same  general  purpose  Of  increasing  the  zest  of  the  entertainment. 
They  were  all,  however,  in  one  tone  and  spirit,  and  constitute 
the  dramatic  literature  of  the  public,  popular  theatres  in  Spain, 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  genuine  and  exclusive  na- 
tionality of  this  literature,  is  its  most  prominent  characteristic 
It  was  a  more  popular  amusement;  it  belonged  mort  to  all 
classes  of  the  nation,  than  any  theatre  since  the  Greek.  Its  act- 
ors were  almost  always  strolling  companies,  with  a  person  at 
their  head,  called  El  JiutoTf  because  from  the  time  of  Lope  de 
Rueda,  the  manager  often  wrote  the  pieces  he  caused  to  be  re- 
presented ;  and  this  Author,  as  he  was  called,  when  he  came  to 
a  place,  where  he  intended  to  act,  went  round  in  person  and 
posted  hiHbfills,  announcing  the  entertainment  When  dramatic 
representations  were  not  so  common  as  they  afterwards  became, 
such  occasions  were  eagerly  seized,  and  pieces  performed  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  Even  later,  when  diey  grew  common, 
they  were  still  alwa}rs  given  in  the  day-time,  beginning,  in  the 
winter,  at  two  o'clock,  and  in  the  summer  at  three,  io  that  every 
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body  might  return  home  unmolested  before  dark.  The  place  of 
representation  was  almost  uniformly  an  open  court-yard,*  at  one 
end  of  which  was  a  covered  and  sheltered  stage  ;  and,  on  its  sides, 
rows  of  seats,  as  in  an  amphitheatre;  but,  the  best  places  were 
the  rooms  and  windows  of  the  houses,  that  opened  into  the  area; 
and  such  was  the  passion  for  scenic  representation,  tliat  the  right 
to  particular  seats  was  often  preserved  and  transmitted,  as  an  in- 
heritance, from  generation  to  generation.  When  the  audience 
was  collected,  the  Author  came  forward,  and,  according  to  the- 
technical  phrase,  threw  out  the  Loa,  (ech6  la  Loa,)  in  which 
he,  perhaps,  complimented  some  of  the  persons  present,  or,  per- 
haps, boasted  how  strong  his  company  was,  and  how  many  new* 
plays  they  had  ready  for  representation.  Then  followed  a  dance, 
or  a  ballad.  Afterwards,  the  first  act  of  the  play,  with  its  Entre- 
nies;  then  the  second,  and  the  second  Entremes;  and  finally 
the  last,  after  which  another  farce  was  given,  (the  Saynete^ 
and  the  whole  concluded  with  dancing,  which  was  often  Inter- 
spersed in  other  parts  of  the  entertainment,  and  accompanied 
with  singing.  The  costume  of  the  actors  was  always  purely  and 
richly  Spanish,  though  they  might  represent  Greek  or  Roman 
characters ;  the  women  sat  separate  from  the  men,  and  were 
veiled  ;  and  officers  of  justice  had  seats  on  the  stage  to  preserve 
order,  one  of  whom  was  once  so  deluded  by  the  representation 
of  one  of  Calderon's  most  extravagant  pieces,  that  he  interfered, 
sword  in  hand,  to  prevent  what  he  believed  an  outrage,  and 
drove  the  actors  from  the  boards.  The  audiences,  when  Lope 
began  to  write,  seem  to  have  been  very  quiet  and  orderly ;  but 
soon  after  1600,  they  began  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  \he  plays, 
and  the  acting,  with  little  ceremony ;  and,  before  1615,  they 
took  the  character,  which,  in  Madrid  at  least,  they  maintained 
to  the  end  of  tlie  century,  of  being  the  most  violent  and  rude 
audiences  in  Europe. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  dramatic  literature  in  Spain,  from 
the  appearance  of  Lope,  to  the  time  of  Caflizares;  and  these 
were  the  means  used  for  producing  it  to  the  nation,  as  a  general 
umusement,  when,  under  Philip  IV.,  it  was  at  the  height  of  its 
success.  It  was,  therefore,  in  all  its  forms,  essentially  a  popular 
drama;  and,  in  any  other  country,  would,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, never  have  risen  above  the  character  it  had,  in  the  time 
of  Lope  de  Rueda,  when  it  was  the  amusement  of  the  lowest 
portions  of  the  populace.  But,  the  Spanish  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  poetical  people.  There  is  something  romantic  about  the 
national  genius,  and  something  picturesque  in  the  national  man- 
ners, habits,  and  feelings,  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  A  deep 
enthusiasm  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  Spanish  character ;  and  the 

*  The  two  theatres  in  ^kdrid,  are  still  called  Conales,  court-yards. 
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workings  of  strong  passion,  and  a  powerful  original  imagination, 
are  every  where  visible  on  its  surface.  The  same  power,  the 
same  fancy,  the  same  excited  popular  feeling,  which,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  produced  the  most  rich, -various,  and  poetical 
ballads  of  mpdern  times,  was  still  active  in  the  seventeenth ; 
and  the  same  national  character,  which,  under  Alonso  the  wise, 
and  Ferdinand,  drove  the  Moorish  crescent  through  the  plains 
of  Andalusia,  and  found  utterance  for  its  exultation,  in  a  popu- 
lar poetry  of  unrivalled  sweetness  and  force,  was  no  less  active 
un*der  the  Philips,  and  called  forth,  controlled,  and  directed  a 
drama,  which  grew  out  of  the  national  genius  and  manners,  and 
which,  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties,  is  essentially  popular,  Spa- 
nish, and  poetical. 

But  the  poetical  drama,  which  grew  out  of  a  state  of  excite* 
ment  in  the  whole  nation,  could  be  sustained  in  its  original  fresh* 
ness  and  power,  only  by  preserving,  in  the  same  degree,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  popular  character.  This,  however,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  no  longer  possible.  The 
romantic,*  the  chivalrous,  the  poetical  genius,  which  had  been 
breathed  into  the  whole  body  of  the  Spanish  people,  during  their 
contest  of  seven  centuries  with  the  Moors,  and  which  had  been 
sustained  by  the  vast  ambition  and  magnificent  projects  of  Charles 
v.,  had  gradually  faded  away  under  the  cold,  close,  and  cheer- 
less tyranny  of  his  successors.  The  independence  and  dignity 
of  the  national  feeling  were  broken  downr  by  an  unrelenting 
despotism;  and  its  poetical  elevation  was  humbled  by  disasters 
abroad,  and  disgrace  at  home.  The  drama,  therefore,  which,  in 
all  its  forms,  and  in  every  period  of  its  history,  had,  in  Spain, 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  depended  on  the  general  tone 
of  feeling  in  the  people,  failed  with  the  failing  character  of  the 
nation;  and  when,  at  last,  a  French  prince  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  and  the  generous  and  poetical  spirit 
of  Spanish  Independence  was  made  to  bow  before  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.,  then  this  popular  drama,  which  had  been  to  the 
Spanish  character,  what  a  cOstume.is  to  an  age,  or  a  physiogno- 
my to  a  nation,  disappeared  in  the  common  overthrow,  and,  if 
not  forgotten  for  ever,  has  never  been  effectually  revived.* 
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Art.  IV. — Histoire  des  ExpMitions  Maritimes  des  Normand9^ 
ei  de  leur  iiablissemeni  en  France  au  dixiitne  siicie;  par  C. 
P.  Depping.  Ouvrage  couronnS  en  1 828  par  P^cadhnie  Boj^ 
ale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Let  Ires.  2  vols.  8yo.  Paris: 
1826.  His  tort/  of  the  Maritime  Expeditions  cf  the  NoT' 
manSy  and  of  their  establishment  in  France  in  the  tenth 
century  ;  by  C.  P.  Defpino.  ^^  work  which  obtained  the 
palm  in  lS22from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Let  Ires,  Paris:  1826. 

The  science  of  history  has  recently  been  much  improved  as  to 
the  selection,  arrangement,  and  critical  examination  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  composition.  In  respect  to  the  external  qualities 
of  style,  and  all  that  belongs  to  historical  painting,  and  perhaps, 
also,  in  acuteriessand  depth  of  reflection,  the  historical  writers  of 
antiquity,  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be  surpass- 
ed. Polybius  in  political  wisdom,  Tacitus  in  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  Livy  in  splendid  colouring,  have  had  few  ri- 
vals in  modern  times.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  the  modem  his- 
torians, with  some  exceptions,  excel  in  patient  investigation  and 
the  laborious  comparison  of.  authorities,  and  in  that  philosophi- 
cal spirit  of  candour  and  impartiality  by  which  the  historical  pen 
ought  always  to  be  guided.  In  France,  particularly,  historical 
studies  have  been  recently  revived  with  fresh  ardour,  and  every 
thing  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  early  annals  of  thenation, 
has  been  diligently  explored.  The  excellent  work  now  before 
us,  is,  among  others,  the  fruit  of  a  laborious  study  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  famous  race  of  pirates,  who  wrested  from  the  success- 
ors of  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  France, — sub- 
dued England,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  established  in  those  coun- 
tries dynasties  of  their  princes,  who  reigned  for  ages.  The  roman- 
tic story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  has  been  told  by  Gibbon,  with  his 
usual  felicity; — the  conquest  of  England,  by  William,  has  been  re- 
cently illustrated  in  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Thierry ;  and  the 
present  work  relates  to  the  successive  incursions  of  the  NormanS 
into  France,  and  the  history  of  Normandy,  from  Rollo  the  first 
duke,  to  its  reunion  with  the  French  monarchy,  by  Philippe  Au- 
gustc,  in  1204.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lcttres  at  Paris,  proposed,  in  the  year  1820,  as  the  subject  of  a 
prize  essay,  <<  to  develop,  from  historical  monuments,  and  espe- 
cially from  those  of  the  North,  the  causes  of  the  numerous  emi- 
grations of  the  people  known  by  the  name  of  Normans,  and  to 
compose  an  abridged  history  of  their  establishment  in  France." 
The  present  work  is  an  amplification  of  a  Memoir  on  the  sub- 
ject thus  suggested,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  in 
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1822.   It  contains  a  critical  account  of  the  original  authorities 
from  which  it  was  written.  Of  the  various  monuments  which 
might  be  supposed  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the  Normans, 
M.  Depping  makes  but  little  account  of  the  ancient  mounds  and 
tumuli — the  huge  blocks  of  stone  marking  the  places  of  worship 
or  of  the  public  assemblies — and  the  numerous  inscriptions^  in 
the  Scandinavian  language  and  Runic  characters,  which  are  to  be 
found  scattered  all  over  the  North.  He  attaches  still  less  import- 
ance to  the  vestiges  of  the  pagan  and  pirate  race,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Normandy  itself.    These  are  reducible  to  a  few  re- 
mains of  forts  and  fortified  camps,  which  are  still  to  be  traced  in 
that  province.    That  species  of  religious  architecture  which  is 
distinguishable  by  the  national  appellation  of  Norman,  and  of 
which  there  are  so  many  fine  specimens  in  England,  was  not 
formed  even  in  its  rude  elements,  until  long  after  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  recent 
English  writers,  is  but  an  improvement  on  the  Saxon  style, 
which  they  found  already  established  in  the  conquered  country. 
In  the  Dutchy  itself,  the  style  of  architecture  was  mean  and  bar- 
barous, until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  from 
some  unknown  cause  it  suddenly  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion.   The  Runic  inscriptions  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  such 
profusion,  not  only  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North,  but  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  West,  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians, might  have  been  expected  to  yield  something  to  gra- 
tify curiosity  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  heroic  age,  be- 
fore books  were  known,  and  when  the  national  annals  were  pre- 
served and  transmitted  by  oral  tradition.  But  these  expectations 
have  been  constantly  disappointed,  and  it  is  satisfactorily  shown 
in  a  Memoir  by  Appelbad,  a  learned  Swede,  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Stockholm  in  1781,  that  the  ele- 
ven hundred  Runic  inscriptions  which  had  then  been  copied  and 
described,  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  general  history  of 
the  Northern  nations.    Those  which  have  since  been  decypher- 
ed,  are  found  to  relate  almost  exclusively  to  private  individuals 
and  their  transactions,  unconnected  even  by  dates  with  public 
events,  and  incapable  of  illustrating  any  of  the  dark  passages  in 
the  history  of  those  remote  times.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  indeed, 
asserts  that  the  ancient  Danes  engraved  upon  rocks  and  stones, 
verses  containing  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors.  But 
he  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  Runic  inscriptions  of  this  sort; 
and  though  he  speaks  of  the  rook  on  which  king  Harald  Hilde- 
tand  had  caused  the  achievements  of  his  heroic  father  to  be  in- 
scribed, he  admits,  that  when  Valdemar  I.  endeavoured  to  copy 
this  lapidary  inscription,  it  was  found  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
efiaced  and  illegible. 

The  materials  from  which  the  history  of  the  Normans  must 
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be  compiled,  are  then  reduced  to  written  documents,  with  few 
collatcra]  aids  from  other  sources  of  information.  These  con- 
sist— 1.  Of  those  written  in  the  countries  of  the  North,  from 
which  they  emigrated.  2.  Of  those  published  in  the  countries 
conquered  by  them. 

Among  the  former,  are  those  very  remarkable  ancient  compo- 
sitions noticed  in  our  sixth  Number,  art  viii.,  called  the  Eddas 
and  Sagas,  The  first,  are  mythic,  or  my tho-historical  books ; 
the  latter,  are  ancient  traditionary  histories,  or  romances  in  prose 
and  verse,  composed  by  the  Sckalds,  and  collected  and  reduced 
to  writing,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Each  of  the 
Sagas  relates  the  story  of  some  distinguished  king  or  family  of 
the  heroic  age,  in  a  style  of  perfect  simplicity,  and  frequently 
of  great  beauty,  in  which  metrical  passages  are  interspersed,  to 
aid  the  memory  of  those  who  were  to  recite  them  while  they 
remained  in  tradition  only.  The  Edda  contains  a  great  body  of 
fragmentary  poetry,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pas- 
sages, selected  from  the  ancient  songs  of  eighty  different  Sckalds, 
and  intended  to  illustrate  the  poetical  use  of  figurative  language 
and  mythology.  These  fragments  refer  to  many  events  purely 
historical ;  and  even  where  mythological  persons  figure  in  them 
— where  the  gods  and  the  men  of  the  heroic  age  are  mingled  to- 
gether— they  reflect  the  image  of  ancient  manners,  customs,  and 
religious  feelings  and  prejudices.  So  also  the  mythico-historical 
odes,  which  are  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Arna- 
Magniean  edition  of  the  Edda  Ssemundar^  throw  great  light 
upon  the  general  history  of  the  North,  though  they  have  not  a 
very  close  connexion  with  that  of  the  Normans  in  particular. 
The  Sckalds  also  composed  pieces  of  verse  in  the  form  of  bal- 
lads or  romances,  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  the  illustrious  fa- 
milies, under  whose  patronage  and  protection  they  lived,  and 
adapted  to  interest  and  touch  the  feelings  of  their  countrymen^ 
by  appealing  to  the  great  deeds  of  their  heroic  ancestors.  When 
this  race  of  Pagan  bards  began  to  disappear,  with  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  the  art  of  writing  on  paper 
was  introduced,  various  collections  of  these  songs  were  made  in 
Iceland,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage has  been  constantly  preserved  and  cultivated.  So  that 
though  the  early  ages  of  the  North  have  no  historians^  properly 
so  called,  yet  the  place  of  the  monkish  chroniclers,  by  whom 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  other  parts  of  Europe  has  been 
generally  written,  is  well  supplied  by  poets^  who,  instead  of 
dwelling  with  tiresome  minuteness  upon  dry  and  barren  events, 
have  presented  a  living  picture  of  national  character  and  man- 
ners. Professor  P.  E.  Muller,  of  Copenhagen,  has  suggested, 
that  the  very  poetical  cast  of  the  SagaSy  is  itself  an  additional 
guarantee  of  their  authenticity  as  histories.    They  are  written, 
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as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  prose  and  verse.  '^This  blend** 
ing  of  prose  and  verse,"  says  Professor  MQller,  ^<  appears  nata* 
rally  to  have  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  It  was  only 
such  striking  incidents  as  seemed  adapted  to  touch  the  hearty  or 
excite  the  mind,  that  were  versified ;  the  rest  was  left  to  oral- re* 
citation  or  prose.  Thus,  the  more  traces  we  find  in  a  particular 
Saga^  of  its  primitive  poetical  form,  the  more  ancient  we  con* 
elude  it  to  be,  and  consequently  the  more  nearly  approximated 
to  the  age  of  whose  history  it  treats."  But  the  most  ancient 
Sagas  are  confined  to.  the  narrow  limits  of  the  valley  in  which 
their  scene  is  laid,  and  to  the  particular  hero  or  family  whose  ex- 
ploits they  celebrate.  **It  was  not,"  says  Professor  MUller,  "it 
was  not  the  political  importance  of  an  event  which  determined 
the  bards  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  song;  they  chose  it  for  ef- 
fect, and  selected  that  which  most  interested  the  feelings  of  their 
auditors,  and  at  the  same  time  best  admitted  of  poetical  orna- 
ment" These  renMirkfl  are,  however,  exclusively  applicable  to 
the  most  ancient  Sagas.  As  to  the  more  modern,  they  resemble 
chronicles,  or,  what  were  called  in  the  south  of  Europe,  romans 
in  the  middle  ages.  They  are  in  general  family  histories;  but 
occasionally  branch  out,  and  connect  themselves  with  the  trans- 
actions of  the  lands  and  the  seas  of  the  North  in  the  heroic  age^ 
For  a  long  time^  no  distinction  was  made  between  these  two 
classes  of  traditions,  and  they  were  both  regarded  as  furnishing 
equally  authentic  materials  for  national  history.  Even  Suhm, 
to  whom  the  history  of  Denmark  is  so  much  indebted,  seems  to 
have  relied  with  nearly  the  same  confidence  upon  one,  as  the 
other  kind  of  Sagas.  It  is  only  recently,  that  the  true  spirit  of 
criticism  has  been  applied  to  those  curious  ancient  compositions. 
They  may  properly  be  divided  into  mythic,  romantic,  and  his- 
torical ;  including,  in  the  first  class,  those  which  retrace  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  ancient  manners,  feelings,  and  prejudices;  the  se- 
cond, those  where  the  authors  give  iuU  scope  to  their  imagina- 
tions ;  and  the  third,  those  which  may  be  considered  as  authen- 
tic histories.  But,  one  general  remark  made  hy  Professor  M til- 
ler, is  applicable  to  all  of  them,  that  the  ancient  poetry  of  the 
North,  deals  more  in  reality,  and  less  in  fictitious  invention,  than 
that  of  the  South.  He  explains  this,  by  the  well  known  fact, 
that  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  was  written  by  the  clergy ;  and  the  lay  poets  having 
only  the  field  of  fiction  left  to  them,  could  distinguish  themselves 
as  Writers  in  no  other  way,  than  by  giving  a  higher  colouring  to 
the  marvellous  stories  they  found  in  the  monkish  chronicles.  In 
the  North,  on  the  contrary,  the  Sckalds,  who  were  attached  to 
the  courts  of  kings,  and  to  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
country,  were  the  depositaries  of  its  historical  traditions,  which 
it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  glory,  faithfully  to  preserve. 
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Among  the  illustrious  families  who  fled  to  Iceland,  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Harald  the  Fair-haired,  kin^  of  Norway,  in  the  ninth 
century,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Ynlinges,  who  had  former- 
ly reigned  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  Odin.  They  naturally  felt  a  pride  in  preserving  the 
traditions  respecting  the  exploits  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
kings,  from  whom  they  derived  their  descent.  Among  theae^ 
was  Are-Trode,  (the  Wise,)  who  was  the  friend  and  fellow  atu- 
dent  of  Soemund,  the  compiler  of  the  ]K)etical  Edda,  and  was 
born  in  Iceland,  in  the  year  1067.  ^Ire^  was  the  first  Northern 
author  who  assigned  fixed  dates  to  events,  by  reference  to  any 
certain  chronology.  There  are  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings remaining ;  from  which,  however,  a  very  favourable  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  of  his  talents,  as  an  historian,  in  coniparison 
with  his  monkish  cotemporaries  on  the  continent  He  writes 
with  the  manly  spirit  of  a  free  citizen  and  a  patriot,  uninfected  by 
that  grovelling  superstition  which  then  darkened  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope. Snorro  Sturleson,  born  in  Iceland,  in  1179,  made  great 
use  of  the  works  of  Are-Trode,  and  of  the  ancient  Sagas,  in 
his  history  of  Norway,  entitled  Heimskringla.  Professor  MCll- 
ler,  in  his  essay  on  the  sources  from  whence  Snorro  derived  his 
materials,  expresses  the  opinion,  that  this  work  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  the  ancient  Sagas,  which  Snorro  arranged,  cor- 
rected, and  sometimes  enlarged,  from  other  sources,  causing  the 
whole  to  be  carefully  transcribed  in  its  present  form.  Snorro 
seems  to  give  some  countenance  to  this  opinion,  by  the  modest 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  commencement  of  the  preface 
to  his  work.  "In  this  book,"  says  he,  *'I  have  recorded,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  wise  men,  the  history  of  ancient  events, 
and  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  heroes  who  have  reigned  over  the 
countries  of  the  North.  I  have  also  inserted  their  genealogies, 
so  far  as  they  were  known  to  me,  and  that,  partly  from  the  most 
ancient  chronicles,  where  the  kings,  and  other  illustrious  per- 
sons, have  caused  to  be  transcribed  their  lineages,  and  partly 
from  the  old  songs  and  poems,"  &c.  The  Sagas  collected  by  Snor- 
ro  are  still  much  admired  by  the  Icelanders,  the  language  being 
so  little  altered  that  the  common  peasants  can  read  them.  They 
cherish  his  memory  with  lively  veneration,  and  point  out  the 
small  farm  which  he  cultivated,  with  the  fountain  of  hot  water, 
at  Reikholt,  which  he  used  as  a  bath,  and  which  is  still  called 
S7wrrolang. 

M.  Depping  justly  attributes  little  or  no  weight  to  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  as  an  historical  authority,  for  events  long  antece- 
dent to  his  own  times.  He  has  gathered  something  from  Adam 
of  Bremen,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  has  left  a  geographical  description  of  Denmark  and 
other  Northern  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and  also  from 
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the  great  collection  of  Danish  chronicles^  entitled  Scripiores 
Rerum  Danicarum.  He  also  does  justice  to  the  merit  of  Suhm, 
as  a  collector  of  materials  for  history,  and,  above  all,  to  the  il- 
lustrious scholars  of  Denmark  of  the  present  day,  who,  by  their 
laborious  researches,  and  sound  criticism,  have  recently  thrown 
such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  North. 

As  to  the  historians  who  have  written  in  France  upon  the  Nor- 
man invasions — it  appears  that  the  dukes  of  Normandy  were 
sufficiently  disposed  to  patronise  any  attempt  to  emblazon  the 
exploits  of  their  heroic  ancestors.  The  earliest  chronicler  who 
undertook  this  task,  was  Dudon,  dean  of  Saint-Quentin,  who 
lived  about  a  century  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  kingdom,  and  who*  being  received  and  treated  with 
great  attention  at  the  court  of  duke  Richard,  wrote  their  history 
from  Rollo,  to  the  year  996.  His  style  is  prolix — his  prose  mix- 
ed with  bad  verses — he  is  full  of  credulity  and  partiality,  and 
describes  the  Pagan  Normans,  as  mere  freebooters,  destitute  of 
every  redeeming  quality  in  their  character.  William,  a  monk  of 
Jumi^ges,  who  wrote  in  the  sanie  century,  abridged  the  history 
of  Dudon,  and  continued  it  down  to  the  subjugation  of  England, 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  Two  priests  were  encouraged  by  the 
kings  of  England,  of  the  Norman  line,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
to  write  the  history  of  their  dynasty.  One  of  these  was  Robert 
Vace,  canon  of  Caen,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  Anglo-Nor- 
man poets.  His  chronicle  in  rhyme,  called  the  Roman  du  BoUy 
is  a  very  curious  literary  monument.  The  first  part  relates  to  the 
adventures  of  Rollo,  the  life  of  his  son  William,  and  a  part  of 
the  reign  of  duke  Richard.  In  the  second  part,  he  continues  the 
history  of  Normandy,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  In  the  third  portion  of  his  work,  which  appears  to 
have  been  intended  as  an  introduction  to  this  national  chronicle, 
the  poet  describes  the  adventures  of  the  first  Norman  chieftains 
who  invaded  France.  He  follows  the  chronicles  of  Dudon,  and 
William  of  Jumi^ge,  but  endeavours  to  give,  after  his  fashion,  a 
poetical  colouring  to  the  events  which  he  recounts.  Only  parts 
of  this  poem  have  been  published,  but  complete  MSS.  of  it  ex- 
ist in  the  libraries  at  Paris.  That  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  Norman  settlements  in  France,  was  published  at  Copenha- 
gen, by  Mr.  Braensted,  in  1817-18.  The  other  priest,  retained 
by  Henry  II.,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Normans,  was  Bene- 
dict de  Saint-Maur.  His  chronicle  contains  46,000  verses,  and 
is  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  that  of  Vace,  because  his 
diction  is  less  French,  he  having  resided  in  that  part  of  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  ancient  language  of  the  North  was  the  long- 
est preserved.  A  single  MS.  only  of  his  work  now  exists,  which 
is  in  the  British  museum. 

The  received  opinion,  that  all  the  barbarous  nations  by  whom 
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the  Roman  empire  was  subverted,  originally  emigrated  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  easily  refuted  by  the  consideration  that 
these  northern  countries,  with  their  sterile  soil,  frozen  climate, 
and  broken,  mountainous  surface,  could  never  have  sustained 
that  superabundant  population  which  this  notion  implies.  If, 
with  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  the  three 
northern  kingdoms  do  not  contain  5,000,000  of  inhabitants,  how 
exaggerated  must  be  those  accounts,  which  represent  the  same 
territory  as  swarming  with  people,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  it  was  almost  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
inhabitants  lived  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing.  In  £act, 
more  recent  and  accurate  investigation  has  shown,  that  one  of 
these  nations,  and  that  not  the*  least  famous,  the  Goths,  emi- 
grated /o,  and  not  from  the  countries  north  of  the  Baltic,  their 
original  scat  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea.  But 
the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Normans  is  incontestable.  There 
has,  indeed,  been  much  doubt,  whether  this  national  appellation 
should  be  confined  to  the  maritime  adventurers^ who  issued  from 
Norway,  or  whether  it  ought  also  to  be  extended  to  the  natives 
of  Denmark.  But,  if  a  common  origin,  language,  and  religion, 
constitutes  one  nation,  all  the  people  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  that  remote  ase,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  one  family  or  race.  Robert  Vace  has  quaintly 
expressed  this,  in  his  homely  old  verses. 

Man  en  Kng^Ieis  ct  en  Norreis 
Hume  signifie  en  Franceis^ 
Justy  ensemble  North  et  Man 
Ensenkble  dites  Nwihman. 
Ceo  est  hutnt  de  north  en  Ronmnz. 
De  ceo  vint  li  nuns  as  Normanz — 
Normani  soelent  estre  apel^e 
Cil  ki  la  dunt  North  sunt  n6, 
Et  en  Romanz  est  apcl^c 
NormandU  que  11  unt  poplce. 

Roman  du  Hon. 

Various  causes  are  enumerated  by  M.  Depping,  which  gave 
rise  to  those  predatory  expeditions,  by  which  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope were  infested,  during  the  decline  of  the  empire  founded  by 
Charlemagne.  Among  these,  was  that  roving  and  predatory  dis- 
position natural  to  all  maritime  nations,  in  the  infancy  of  civili- 
zation. The  occupation  of  a  pirate,  was  considered  as  honour- 
able, in  the  heroic  age  of  the  North.  The  religion  of  Odin,  sti- 
mulated the  thirst  of  blood  and  the  desire  of  martial  renown,  by 
promising  the  joys  of  paradise,  as  the  reward  of  those  who  fell 
gloriously  in  battle.  These  motives,  by  which  the  Scandinavian^ 
were  induced  to  quit  their  native  seats,  and  to  roam  over  the 
seas,  were  strengthened  by  an  usage  which  early  acquired  the 
force*  of  law,  and  under  which  a  portion  of  the  people  were  pe- 
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riodically  expelled  by  force  from  the  country,  as  the  increasing 
population  pressed  against  the  means  of  subsistence.  Indeed,  the 
yearly  chronicles  of  Normandy  speak  of  a  custom  pi^vailing  in 
the  North,  by  which  the  eldest  son  inherited  his  father's  estate, 
and  the  younger  sons  were  obligefd  to  seek  an  establishihent  be- 
yond the  seas.  According  to  Robert  Vace,  where  a  man  had  se- 
veral sons,  it  was  determined  by  lot  which  of  them  should  be 
his  heir,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  emigrate. 

Costume  fiit  jadis  lone  tems 
En  Dannemarche,  entre  paiens 
Quand  homme  avoit  plusors  cnfanz, 
Kt  il  les  avoit  norriz  g^nz,  ' 
L'un  des  fils  retenoit  par  sort 
Qui  ert  son  her  apres  sa  mort ; 
Et  cil  sur  qui  Ic  sort  tomoit. 
En  autre  terre  s'en  alait. 

Roman  du  Ran, 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  none  of  the  Sagas j  or  other  an- 
cient histories  of  the  North,  make  any  mention  of  such  a  custom 
or  law.  Still,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  may  not  have  existed. 
The  laws  were  preserved  by  oral  tradition  only.  They  were 
framed  by  the  people,  in  their  public  assemblies  in  the  open  air; 
the  old  men  also  pronounced  judgment  in  the  same  public  man- 
ner, according  to  the  approved  customs  of  which,  they  possess- 
ed the  traditions,  which  they  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  None  of  these  were  reduced  to  writing,  before  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  this  period,  emigration  had  ceased,  and 
consequently  no  mention  is  made  of  this  manner  of  providing 
for  younger  sons,  although  the  law  of  primogeniture,  as  to  the 
descent  of  real  property,  was  firnaly  established,  at  least  in  Nor- 
way. The  Scandinavian  nations  were  broken  into  petty  states, 
like  the  tribes  of  Greece  in  their  heroic  age,  each  of  which  had 
its  chief  or  king,  and  all  of  whom  were  constantly  engaged  in 
deadly  wars,  the  result  of  hereditary  feuds.  These  chieftains 
were  at  first  elective,  and  by  degrees  became  hereditary.  Some- 
times the  succession  was  divided,  the  younger  sons  retaining  the 
title  of  kings,  and  becoming  sea  rovers:  at  others  they  agreed, 
when  there  were  two  sons,  that  they  should  reign  alternately  for  a 
limited  period,  one  over  the  sea,  ana  the  other  over  the  land.  Thus 
piracy  became  the  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  most  graceful  accom- 
plishment of  princes  and  nobles,  and  was  surrounded  with  all 
the  lustre  of  chivalry.  The  younger  sons  of  the  kings,  and  the 
Jarlsy  who  had  no  other  inheritance  but  the  ocean,  naturally  col- 
lected around  their  standards  the  youth  of  the  inferior  orders, 
who  were  equally  destitute.  Thus  the  flower  of  the  nation  was 
launched  upon  the  waves,  and  the  chiefs  who  followed  this  mode 
of  life,  are  designated  in  the  Sagas  by  the  appellation  of  Sea- 
Kings,  {^Sea-Kongar.)    "And  3iey  are  ri^tly  named  Sea- 
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Kings,''  says  the  author  of  the  Ynlingar'Sas^a,  *^who  never 
seek  shelter  under  a  roof,  and  never  drain  their  drinking  horn 
at  a  cottage  fire." 

It.  is  easy  to  sec,  that  all  these  circumstances  combined,  tend- 
ed to  give  the  national  character  a  strong  impulse  to  maritime 
enterprises,  and  to  stimulate  it  by  the  desire  of  distinction  and 
of  wealth,  which  last  was  not  to  be  gained  by  any  honest  and 
peaceful  pursuit.  Their  religion  bore  the  impress  of  a  wild  and 
audacious  spirit,  such  as,  according  to  tradition,  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  its  founder.  Odin  is  represented  as  a  skilful  navigator, 
and  the  patron  of  martial  prowess.   Hadding,  a  Norwegian  king, 
and  the  pirate  Liser,  had  made  a  joint  expedition  against  a  cer* 
tain  chieftain  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  by  whom 
they  were  bravely  repulsed.   But  the  deity  rescued  Hadding,  and 
carried  him  upon  his  celestial  steed,  Sleipncr,  back  to  Norway. 
Some  of  these  chieftains  carried  their  audacity  so  far,  as  to  defy 
the  gods  themselves.  Thus  we  are  told  in  the  Sagas  of  two  fa- 
mous heroes  who  never  sacrificed  to  the  deities.  King  Olauf,  the 
Saint,  demanded  of  one  of  them,  who  offered  to  enter  his  ser- 
vice, of  what  religion  he  was?  "My  brother  in  arms  and  I/* 
said  Gauthakon  to  the  king,  <^are  neither  Christians  nor  Pagans. 
We  have  no  faith  but  in  our  arms,  and  on  strength  to  vanquish 
our  enemies,  and  these  we  have  ever  found  sufficient."  So  also 
in  the  Saga  of  Olauf  Tryggveson,  another  of  these  heroes  says: 
"I  have  no  faith  in  idols:  I  have  encountered  giants  and  evil 
spirits ;  they  have  never  been  able  to  pirevail  against  me.  I  rely 
solely  upon  my  strength  and  my  courage." 

Their  national  freedom  contributed  to  swell  this  proud  spirit, 
which  was  also  fomented  by  the  songs  extemporized  or  recited 
by  the  Sckalds,  in  praise  of  martial  renown,  or  the  exploits  of 
their  ancestors.  The  chieftains  were  surrounded  by  Chainpioiutf 
(in  Icelandic,  Cappar;  in  Danish,  Ksernpe,)  who  were  devoted 
to  their  fortunes,  and  dependent  upon  their  favour  for  advance- 
ment These  heroes  were  sometimes  taken  with  a  sort  of  phrenzy 
— a/tiror  MartiSy  produced  by  their  excited  imaginations  dwell- 
ing upon  the  images  of  war  and  glory, — and  perhaps  increased  by 
those  potations,  in  which  the  people  of  the  North,  like  other  sa- 
vage tribes,  indulged  to  great  excess.  When  this  phrenzy  was 
upon  them,  these  Orlandos  committed  the  wildest  extravagan- 
cies, attacked  indiscriminately  friends  and  foes,  and  even  waged 
war  against  inanimate  nature,  the  rocks  and  the  trees.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  North  had  a  particular  term,  appropriated  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Champions  who  were  subject  to  this  species  of  mad- 
ness. They  were  called  Berserker^  and  the  name  recurs  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Sagas,  that  we  must  conclude  that  this  disease 
prevailed  generally  among  the  pirates  who  passed  their  lives  in 
roving  the  seas  and  fighting  duels.  Even  the  female  sex  did  not 
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escape  this  general  contagion  of  martial  fury,  and  the  love  of  wild 
and  perilous  adventure.  Women  of  illustrious  birth  frequently 
became  pirates,  and  roved  the  seas.  These  Sea-Amazons  were  call* 
ed  Skioldmseerj  or  "Virgins  of  the  Shield."  The  Sagas  are 
filled  with  traits  of  their  heroic  bearing*  In  the  Volsunga* 
Saga,  we  have  the  romantic  tale  of  Alfhilda,  daughter  of  Sigund, 
a  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  was  chaste,  brave,  and  fair.  She 
was  always  veiled,  and  lived  in  a  secluded  bower,  where  she 
was  guarded  by  two  Champions  of  extraordinary  strength.  Si- 
gund  had  proclaimed,  that  whoever  aspired  to  his  daughter's 
hand,  must  vanquish  the  two  Champions,  his  own  life  to  be  the 
forfeit,  if  he  failed  in  the  perilous  enterprise.  Alf,  a  young  Sea- 
King,  who  had  already  signalized  himself  by  his  exploits,  en- 
countered and  slew  the  two  Champions;  but  Alfhtlda  herself 
was  not  disposed  to  surrender  tamely.  She  boldly  put  to  sea 
with  her  companions,  all  clothed  in  male  attire,  and  armed  for 
war.  They  fell  in  with  a  band  of  pirates,  who,  having  just  lost 
their  chieftain,  elected  the  intrepid  heroine  for  his  successor. 
She  continued  thus  to  rove  the  sea,  at  their  head,  until  the  wide- 
spread fame  of  her  exploits  came  to  the  ear  of  Alf  her  suitor, 
who  gave  chace  to  her  fleet,  and  pursued  it  into  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land. The  brave  Alf hilda  gave  battle.  Alf  boarded  the  ship  of 
the  princess,  who  made  a  gallant  and  obstinate  resistance,  until 
ber  helmet  being  cloven  open  by  one  of  his  Champions,  dis- 
closed to  their  astonished  view  the  fair  face  and  lovely  locks  of 
his  coy  mistress,  who,  being  thus  vanquished  by  her  magnani- 
mous lover,  no  longer  refuses  him  the  hand  he  had  sought, 
whilst  his  Champion  espouses  one  of  her  companions. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  with  the  numerous  friths  and 
harbours  by  which  the  coasts  were  indent^,  all  studded  with 
islands,  and  the  profusion  of  materials  for  ship-building,  with 
which  the  shores  and  mountains  of  these  Northern  countries 
abounded,  soon  turned  the  attention  of  their  inhabitants  to  the 
art  of  naval  construction.  But  their  first  efforts  in  this  art,  did 
not  surpass  those  of  our  North  American  Indians ;  and,  even 
the  fleets  with  which  they  invaded  France,  were  composed  of 
small  canoes  hollowed  out  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  so  light 
as  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  or  dragged  over  the  port- 
age, from  one  river  to  another.  They  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  by  sailing  up  the  rivers,  and,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants opposed  their  progress  by  bridging  the  streams,  the  indefa- 
tigable invaders  carried  their  batteaux  higher  up,  or  transported 
them  across  the  land  to  another  water  course.  Thus  when  the 
Normans  sailed  up  the  Seine,  with  their  flotilla,  in  886,  and  be- 
sieged Paris^  being  repulsed  in  their  attempt  upon  the  capital, 
they  dragged  their  boats  across  the  land  to  the  Yonne,  where 
they  again  embarked,  to  lay  waste  the  interior  provinces.   In 
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the  subsequent  progress  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  the  size  of 
their  vessels  was  increased,  and  their  equipments  improved.  The 
Sagas  mention  the  various  names  of  those  different  vessels,  as 
the  Sne/ckar,  or  Serpent, — a  long,  lightship,  with  twenty  banks 
of  rowers ; — the  Uraker,  or  Dragon,  a  very  large  vessel, — with 
the  figure  of  a  dragon  or  some  other  fantastic  animal  carved  up- 
on  its  prow,  and  highly  ornamented  with  painting  and  gilding* 
in  which  the  Sea-Kings  embarked,  with  their  Champions  and 
Berserker,  According  to  the  Saga  of  Rolf-Krake,  king  of  Zea- 
land, the  dragon  Grimsnorth,  which  this  monarch' had  captured 
in  a  sea  fight  with  a  famous  pirate,  surpassed  all  other  ships,  as 
much  as  Rolf  surpassed  all  other  kings  of  the  North.  For  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  maritime  forces  of  the  country,  the 
coasts  of  Scandinavia  were  divided  into  convenient  districts, 
called  Hundara, — each  of  which  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
vessels,  which  were  manned  by  a  sort  of  maritime  conscription. 
This  compulsory  service  was  called  Sceppvist^  and  if  the  king 
did  not  think  fit  in  any  particular  year  to  equip  a  fleet  for  sea, 
an  equivalent  was  exacted,  similar  to  the  Ship-Money y  so  famous 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  England.  The  fitting  out  a  pi* 
ratical  expedition  annually,  had  become  an  inveterate  usage  in 
the  Northern  kingdoms,  and  the  principal  ground  of  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Swedes  against  their  king,  St  Olauf,  was 
liis  omission  to  make  every  year  a  predatory  incursion  against 
Finland,  Esthonia,  or  Courland,  according  to  the  custom  which 
had  been  observed  from  time  immemorial.  This  custom  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  the  first  constitution 
of  Ethelred  directs  an  expedition  to  be  in  readiness  every  year, 
immediately  after  Easter.  The  Swedish  hundred  of  Westman- 
land,  furnished  two  batteaux;  another  district  contributed  four; 
and  Gothland  equipped  seven  Serpents. 

The  immense  number  of  vessels  that  are  mentioned  as  com- 
posing the  Northern  fleets,  may  be  accounted  for,  by  their  di- 
minutive size.  They  were  like  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Bravalla,  where 
all  the  maritime  forces  of  the  North  were  assembled,  there  were 
thousands  of  vessels  and  batteaux  engaged.  This  battle  was  fought 
about  the  year  735,  on  the  coast  of  Scania,  in  consequence  of  a 
defiance  between  Ilarald  Hyldetand,  king  of  Zealand,  and  Si- 
gund-Ring,  a  Swedish  prince,  who  endeavoured  to  dethrone  his 
relative,  llalland,  king  of  Sweden.  AH  the  sea-kings  and  land- 
kings,  chieftains  and  pirates  of  the  North,  rushed  to  this  scene 
of  glory,  with  their  Champions  and  Berserker,  Two  of  the 
most  celebrated  Skioldmseer^  or  Virgins  of  the  Shield,  of  that 
time,  Hetha  and  Visina,  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  king  of 
Zealand,  the  one  of  a  hundred  Amazonians  like  herself,  the 
t)lher  a  troop  of  Svcnds,  armed  with  long  swords,  and  small 
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bucklers  of  an  azure  hu&  All  the  tribes  borderrng  on  the  Baltic, 
were  represented  in  this  great  land  and  sea  fight  The  Sclaves,  the 
Li  vonians,  and  Saxons,  with  a  famous  Frisian  pirate  named  Ubbo, 
joined  the  party  of  Harald,  who  counted  seventy-four  Cham- 
pions. Sigand,  his  adversary,  reckoned  ninety-six,  all  of  whom 
are  immortalized  in  the  songs  of  the  Sckalds,  who  were  them- 
selves present,  and  actively  engaged.  The  kings  and  champions 
disembarked,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  on  the  shore.  After  a  fu- 
rious and  protracted  contest,  the  Norwegian  archers  of  Thele- 
mark,  who  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Swedish  prince,  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Harald  perished,  with  fifteen  other  kings; 
and  the  poets  who  have  painted  this  battle,  not  satisfied  with  the 
mortal  agency  by  which  the  victory  was  obtained,  have  repre- 
sented Odin  himself  as  taking  part  against  the  Danes.  The  he- 
roic Harald,  old,  infirm,  and  blind,  was  seated  upon  his  battle- 
car.  OdiA,  who  had  been  his  protector,  had  formerly  revealed 
to  him  the  secret  in  the  military  art,  by  which  the  ranks  of  an 
enemy  might  be  penetrated  and  broken,  by  an  order  of  battle, 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  echellon.  Harald  learns  from  his  cha- 
rioteer, that  Sigund  is  turning  against  him  this  very  tactic ;  and 
immediately  perceives  that  the  day  is  lost,  and  that  his  chariot 
is  guided  by  Odin  himself.  In  vain  does  he  supplicate  the  god 
of  war  to  grant  him  one  more  victory!  The  perfidious  deity 
turns  upon  the  venerable  monarch,  and  despatches  him  with  his 
war  club.  The  body  is  soon  covered  with  heaps  of  the  slain,  but 
is  discovered  after  the  battle,  and  graced  with  magnificent  fune- 
ral obsequies. 

The  Normans  made  their  first  appearance  upon  the  coasts  of 
France,  before  the  extinction  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  French 
kings.  But  they  were  at  that  time  repulsed,  and  prevented  from 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdoqii.  The  genius  of 
Charlemagne  effectually  bridled  the  Northern  invaders,  but,  un- 
der his  degenerate  successors,  they  laid  waste  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenay,  in  which  the  flower 
of  the  French  chivalry  was  destroyed,  effectually  broke  the 
power  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,'  and  undermined  the  empire 
of  the  Franks.  No  effectual  resistance  was  thenceforth  opposed 
to  the  Pagan  invaders. — 

lA  p^rit  de  France  Ja  flor, 

£t  des  barons  tuit  li  plusor. 

Ainsi  troaT^rent  Paiens  terre 

Vuide  des  g^nt,  et  bonne  k  conquerre. 

JRoman  du  Bon, 

They  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  great  ri- 
vers, the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne.  From  the  mouth 
ef  the  latter,  tliey  equipped  an  expedition,  which  coasted  along 
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the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, — touched  at  Lisbon,  and,  sail- 
ing south,  ascended  the  Guadalquivir  to  Seville,  where  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  races  of  fanatic  barbarians,  one  issuing  from 
the  frozen  regions^  of  the  North,  the  other  from  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  presented 
by  history.  But  the  sectaries  of  Odin  prevailed  over  those  of 
Mahomet,  and  they  carried  off  the  prisoners  and  booty,  which 
were  the  sole  objects  of  their  incursion  They  subsequently  pass- 
ed the  outlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  seemed  to  them  an- 
other Baltic  strait,  and  which  is  called  in  the  Sagas  NiorvOf 
Sund,  If  we  are  to  confide  implicitly  in  the  monkish  chroni- 
clers, their  savage  fury  was  mainly  directed  against  the  monas- 
teries and  the  clergy.  They  burnt  the  one,  and  slaughtered  the 
other.  But  the  poetical  chronicles  describe  with  touching  sim- 
plicity the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  a  desolated  country,  where 
the  land  no  longer  yielded  rent  to  the  lord,  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards were  laid  waste,  the  peasantry  scattered  abroad,  the  high- 
ways deserted  by  pilgrim  and  merchant  At  last,  Charles-le- 
Chauve  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  purchasing 
a  truce,  by  paying  the  invaders  a  tribute  wrung  from  his  mise- 
rable subjects ;  and  the  old  poet  Benedict  de  St.  Maur,  though 
he  wrote  under  the  patronage  of  the  English  kings  of  the  Nor- 
man line,  closes  the  first  book  of  his  chronicle,  with  indignant 
lamentations  upon  the  degradation  of  the  once  proud  and  invin- 
cible Franks,  prostrate  before 

La  tres  plus  orrible  gent 
Qui  fust  dc  souz  le  nrniament. 

These  expeditions  were  not  without  their  political  effects  up- 
on the  Northern  countries,  from  whence  they  were  equipped. 
They  weakened  the  power  of  the  petty  kings  and  chieftains^ 
and  enabled  Gorm  the  Old  to  consolidate  all  the  states  of  Den- 
mark into  one  monarchy,  whilst  Harald  the  Fair-haired  van- 
quished the  kings  of  Norway,  and  drove  the  discontented  Jarls 
into  exile.  Iceland  was  peopled  with  Norwegian  emigrants^ 
who  established  there  a  sort  of  federal  republic ;  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  which  assembled,  annually,  on  the  elevated  plain  of  the 
volcanic  mountain  of  Thingvalla,  which  was  thence  called  Lag' 
bergy  or  Rock  of  the  Law.  Harald  sought  to  extirpate  piracy  in 
the  Northern  Seas,  and  to  reclaiih  his  people  from  habits,  which, 
however  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  nourished 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence.  Rollo,  or  as  he  is  called 
in  the  language  of  the  North,  Hrolf,  or,  Hrolfur,  surnamed 
Gaunger-Krol^  or  Rolf  the  Walker,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Jarls  of  Norway,  who  traced  his  genealogy  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden*    Like  many  other  of  the  Scandi- 
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navian  youth  of  high  birth,  he  had  abandoned  his  family  and 
home  in  early  life,  and  roamed  over  the  seas  in  search  of  plun- 
der and  adventures.  Among  other  practices  connected  with  pi- 
racy, Harald  had  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the 
Slrandhugj  or  impressment  of  provisions,  which  the  sea-rovers 
were  in  the  habit  of  exercising,  by  seizing  the  cattle  of  the  pear 
santry.  Being  taken  in  the  fact,  Rollo  was,  by  a  solemn  seur 
tence,  banished  for  ever  from  his  native  country.  The  story  is 
told  as  follows,  in  the  Saga  of  Harald  Harfager : — 

^'Rognevald,  Jarl  of  Moere,  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
king  Harald,  who  held  him  in  great  esteem.  He  had  married 
Hilldur,  daughter  of  Rolf-Nefio ;  their  sons  were  Hrolf  and 
Thorer.  Rognevald  had  also  other  sons  by  his  concubines;. one 
was  called  Hallathur,  another  Einar,  and  the  third  Hoolanger. 
They  had  already  grown  up,  whilst  his  legitimate  children  were 
yet  in  their  infancy.  Rolf  was  was  apowerful  Vikings  (pirate,) 
and  was  so  stout  that  no  horse  could  carry  him.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  go.  on  foot,  and  thence  was  called  Gaunger-Rol- 
fur,  (Rollo  the  Walker.)    He  cruised  much  in  the  Baltic  sea. 

<<One  summer,  returning  from  a  cruise,  he  landed  at  Vigen, 
and  there  exercised  the  right  of  Strandhug.  King  Harald,  who 
was  there,  was  greatly  enraged,  when  he  was  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place,  for  he  had  strictly  prohibited  this  practice  in 
his  territories.  He  caused  a  Thingj  (council^)  to  be  assembled, 
to  banish  Rolf  from  Norway.  Hilldur,*  the  mother  of  Rolf,  as 
soon  as  she  heard  this,  went  to  the  king  to  intercede  for  Rolf, 
but  Harald  was  inexorable.  Hilldur  then  exclaimed  to  the 
king:-^^ 

"  You  reject  the  name  of  Nefio  from  the  country  as  an  enemy.  Ah  !  listen  to 
the  brother  of  Haulda  J  Why  do  tliis }  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  the  wolf;  hard- 
ly will  he  spare  the  flock  of  Hilmir  scattered  abroad  In  the  foresL"* 

'^  Rolf  the  Walker  pa3sed  the  western  seas,  and  came  to  the 
Sudar-eiary  (the  Hebrides,)  and  thence  to  fVallandj  (France,) 
where  he  carried  on  war,  and  acquired  a  great  lordship,  which 
he  planted  with  Normans,  and  which  was  afterwards  called  Nor- 
mandy. From  his  stock  came  the  Jarls  of  Normandy ;  his  son, 
was  William,  the  father  of  Richard,  who  begot  another  Richard, 
father  of  Rollo  long-sword,  from  whom  (^ame  William  the  Bas- 
tard, king  of  England.  From  this  last,  have  descended  all  the 
other  English  kings." 

In  the  course  of  his  former  fugitive  and  wandering  life,  Rollo 
had  served  both  for  and  against  Alfred  in  England ;  and  that  po- 
litic prince,  probably  as  much  for  the  sake  of  ridding  himself  of 
so  troublesome  an  ally,  as  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  Car- 

*  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  verse  of  some  Sckald,  recited  by  Hilldur  as  apt  to 
her  purpose. 
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lovingians,  had  assisted  Rollo  in  his  first  incursion  into  Francei 
which  took  place  before  his  final  banishment  from  Norway.  A 
remarkable  dream,  which  a  Christian  had  interpreted  as  a  celes- 
tial vision,  announcing  to  him  the  great  things  that  awaited  him 
in  France,  determined  him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  that  direction. 
In  this  dream,  Rollo  found  himself  afflicted  with  leprosy,  on  a 
high  mountain,  from  which  flowed  a  fountain  of  pure  and  limpid 
water.  He  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  was  purified.  He  per- 
ceived also,  upon  the  mountain,  a  flock  of  birds,  who  bathed  in 
the  same  fountain,  and  flew  away  to  make  their  nests.  The  Chris- 
tian informed  him  that  the  leprosy  typified  Sin, — the  mountain  the 
Church, — and  the  fountain  of  water,  that  Baptism  by  which  he 
must  he  regenerated,  after  which  he  should  establish  himself  in 
France,  with  his  companions  in  arms,  who  were  figured  by  the 
birds.  But  this  prophetic  vision  was  not  realized  untiV  twenty 
years  afterwards.  His  first  expedition  to  the  French  coast  was 
fruitful  only  of  plunder,  with  which  he  returned  to  England, 
and  thence  to  Norway.  After  his  final  relegation  from  his  native 
country,  by  Harald,  he  collected  a  band  of  .^iArfw/^r*  and  milijary 
adventurers,  with  which  that  age  abounded,  and  took  possession 
of  Rouen,  with  the  avowed  determination  to  plant  himself  per- 
manently with  his  followers  in  Neustrja.  From  this  position,  he 
made  continual  incursions  into  the  interior.  Charles  the  Simple 
being  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  against  these  attacks, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  people, 
and  cede  to  the  Normans  the  territory  they  had  conquered,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  rest  of  his  dominions  from  continual  de- 
vastation.— 

Li  ^vesques  de  France,  et  li  bon  orden^, 
Li  baron  et  li  conte,  li  viel  ct  li  puisn^, 
Virent  li  pentil  reg^e  ^  grant  lionte  atornd. — 
Au  roiz  Cnallon-lC'Simple  en  ont  nierci  cri^  : 

Qu'il  prcnge  conroi  de  la  Cliristient^^ 
Voient  les  monstiers  an,  et  le  peuple  tu6, 
Par  deffauie  de  roiz  et  par  m  fiebUli, 
Des  Normanz  et  de  Ron  qui  le  reg^e  ont  g^te, 
Voient  lor  fclonnie,  voient  lor  crualt^  ! 
De  Bleiz  a  Saint-Liz  n*a  un  arpent  de  bl^ ; 
Marchant  n'usent  en  vigne  laborer,  ne  en  pr^  ; 
Se  cette  chose  dure,  moult  auront  grant  cniert^ ; 
Ja  tant  comme  guerre  soit,  n'en  auront  g^n  plenty ; 
Fasse  pais  as  Normanz ;  trop  a  cett  mal  dur6. 

Romandulkn, 

The  prose  chronicles  confirm  the  fact  of  these  representations, 
made  to  Charles  by  his  prelates  aiid  barons,  to  which  the  king 
replied: — "You  should  have  aided  me  with  your  council, and 
your  arms  to  expel  the  Normans ;  what  could  I  do  alone  against 
so  many  enemies?^' 
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Que  peut  faire  un  loal  bomme,  et  que  peut  esploltier. 
Si  H  Domme  li  faillent  qui  11  doivent  aidier  ?  ' 
Bonne  gent  fkit  roi  fort,  et  cil  fait  estre  fier. 

Romon  du  Ron. 

The  feudal  aoarchy,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy  and  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  had  so  weakened  the  power  and  diminish- 
ed the  revenues  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  that  they  were  hard* 
ly  able  to  defend  themselves  against  their  domestic  enemies,  much 
less  to, repel  a  foreign  invader.  Charles,  accordingly,  ceded  Neus- 
tria  to  Rollo,  in  911,  with  his  natural  daughter  Gisele  in  marri- 
age, upon  condition  that  he  should  become  a  Christian  and  do 
homage  for  his  dutchy.  His.  example  was  followed  by  his  princi- 
pal companions  in  arms,  who  abjured  the  errors  of  Paganism, 
were  baptised,  and  they  with  their  chiefs  were  soon  distinguished 
for  their  profuse  liberality  and  blind  obedience  to  that  clergy 
they  had  plundered  and  massacred.    Rollo  established  in  his 
dutchy  a  feudal  aristocracy,  or  rather,  it  grew  out  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  province  was  acquired  and  set- 
tled, as  naturally  as  a  republican  form  of  government  aros»^in 
Iceland,  under  different  circumstances.    M.  Houard,  a  modern 
Norman  lawyer,  distinguished  for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
legal  antiquities  of  his  country,. concludes  that  the  first  dukes  of 
Normandy  adopted  the  ancient  customary  law  of  the  Franks, 
which  they  found  already  established  in  the  country.  In  fact,  the 
Grand  Couiumiery  which  is  the  earliest  monument  of  Norman 
legislation  now  extant,  expressly  states,  that  duke  Rollo,  havjing 
become  sovereign  of  Neustria,  recorded^  i.  e.  collected  the  an- 
cient customs  of  the  country,  and  where  any  difficulty  or  doubt 
occurred  in  ascertaining  these,  he  consulted  ^^avec  moults  saiges 
hommes  par  qui  la  v6rit^  etoit  sue,  sur  ce  qui  toujours  avoit  6t6 
diet  et  faicf — But,  as  M.  Depping  observes,  the  custom  of 
Normandy   has   many  analogies  with   the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian and  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  these  different  people  have  bor- 
rowed so  much  from  each  other,  and  were  so  often  blended  and 
confounded  together  in  their  various  wars  and  emigrations,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  with  accuracy,  the  origin  of  their  dif- 
ferent institutions.  The  perfect  security  afforded  by  the  admira- 
ble system  of  police,  established  by  Alfred,  in  England,  is  also 
attributed   to  the  legislation  of  Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy, — 
Frode,  king  of  Denmark, — and  Brian,  ope  of  the  petty  kings  of 
Ireland  : — the  chronicles  of  every  one  of  these  countries,  repeat- 
ing with  some  variations,  the  story  of  the  bracelets,  or  purse  of 
gold,  suspended  by  the  road  side.  The  natural  conclusion  seems 
to  be,  that  the  incident  never  in  fact  happened  in  either  country, 
but  is  merely  a  poetical  mode  of  expressing  the  public  security 
enjoyed  under  the  firm  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  by 
these  princes.  This  was  maintained  in  Normandy  by  the  institu- 
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the  Roman  empire  was  subverted,  originally  emigrated  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  easily  refuted  by  the  consideration  that 
these  northern  countries^  with  their  sterile  soil,  frozen  climitey 
and  broken,  mountainous  surface,  could  never  have  sustained 
that  superabundant  population  which  this  notion  implies.  If| 
with  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  the  thfea 
northern  kingdoms  do  not  contain  5,000,000  of  inhabitants,  how 
exaggerated  must  be  those  accounts,  which  represent  the  same 
territory  as  swarming  with  people,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  it  was  almost  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
inhabitants  lived  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing.  In  £act, 
more  recent  and  accurate  investigation  has  shown,  that  one  of 
these  nations,  and  that  not  the*  least  famous,  the  Goths,  emi- 
grated tOy  and  not  from  the  countries  north  of  the  Baltic,  their 
original  seat  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea.  But 
the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Normans  is  incontestable.  There 
has,  indeed,  been  much  doubt,  whether  this  national  appellatioD 
should  be  confined  to  the  maritime  ad  venturers^  who  issued  from 
Norway,  or  whether  it  ought  also  to  be  extended  to  the  natives 
of  Denmark.  But,  if  a  common  origin,  language,  and  religion^ 
constitutes  one  nation,  all  the  people  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  that  remote  age,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  one  family  or  race.  Robert  Vace  hat  quaintly 
expressed  this,  in  his  homely  old  verses. 

Man  en  !CngfIcifl  ct  cti  Norreis 
Hume  sigiiifie  en  Franceis^ 
Justy  ensemble  North  ct  Man 
Knacmble  dites  Northman, 
CJeu  est  hunie  de  north  en  Romanz. 
Dc  ceo  vint  li  nuns  as  Normam — 
Normant  soelent  cstre  apel^e 
Cil  ki  la  dunt  North  sunt  nd, 
Et  en  Romanz  est  apel^c 
Nonnandit  que  11  unt  poplcc. 

Roman  du  Hon, 

Various  causes  are  enumerated  by  M.  Depping,  which  nve 
rise  to  those  predatory  expeditions,  by  which  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope were  infested,  during  the  decline  of  the  empire  founded  by 
Charlemagne.  Among  these,  was  that  roving  and  predatory  dis- 
position natural  to  all  maritime  nations,  in  the  infancy  of  civili- 
zation. The  occupation  of  a  pirate,  was  considered  as  honour* 
able,  in  the  heroic  age  of  the  North.  The  religion  of  Odin,  sti- 
mulated the  thirst  of  blood  and  the  desire  of  martial  renown,  by 
promising  the  joys  of  paradise,  as  the  reward  of  those  who  fell 
gloriously  in  battle.  These  motives,  by  which  the  Scandinaviana 
were  iniluced  to  quit  their  native  seats,  and  to  roam  over  the 
seas,  were  strengthened  by  an  usage  which  early  acquired  the 
mrrf'  of  I.iw,  and  under  which  a  portion  of  the  people  were  pe- 
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riodically  expelled  by/oree  from  the  country,  as  the  increasing 
population  pressed  against  the  means  of  subsistence.  Indeed,  the 
yearly  chronicles  of  Normandy  speak  of  a  custom  prevailing  in 
the  North,  by  which  the  eldest  son  inherited  his  father's  estate, 
and  the  younger  sons  were  obliged  to  seek  an  establisbihent  be- 
yond the  seas.  According  to  Robert  Vace,  where  a  man  had  se- 
veral sons,  it  was  determined  by  lot  which  of  them  should  be 
his  heir,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  emigrate. 

Costume  flit  jadis  lone  terns 
En  Dannemarche,  entre  paj'ens 
Quand  homme  avoit  plusors  enfanz, 
I^t  il  les  avoit  norriz  g^nz,  - 
ti'un  des  fils  retenoit  par  sort 
Qui  ert  son  her  apres  sa  mort ; 
Et  cil  sur  qui  Ic  sort  tomoit. 
En  autre  terre  s'cn  alait. 

Boman  du  Bon. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  none  of  th6  Sagas j  or  other  an- 
cient histories  of  the  North,  make  any  mention  of  such  a  custom 
or  law.  Still,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  may  not  have  existed. 
The  laws  were  preserved  by  oral  tradition  only.  They  were 
framed  by  the  people,  in  their  public  assemblies  in  the  Open  air; 
the  old  men  also  pronounced  judgment  in  the  same  public  man- 
ner, according  to  the  approved  custom's  of  which,  they  jK>ssess- 
ed  the  traditions,  which  they  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  None  of  these  were  reduced  to  writing,  before  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  this  period,  emigration  had  ceased,  and 
consequently  no  mention  is  made  of  this  manner  of  providing 
for  younger  sons,  although  the  law  of  primogeniture,  as  to  the 
descent  of  real  property,  was  firnaly  established,  at  least  in  Nor- 
way. The  Scandinavian  nations  were  broken  into  petty  states, 
like  the  tribes  of  Greece  in  their  heroic  age,  each  of  which  had 
its  chief  or  king,  and  all  of  whom  were  constantly  engaged  in 
deadly  wars,  the  result  of  hereditary  feuds.  These  chieftains 
were  at  first  elective,  and  by  degrees  became  hereditary.  Some- 
times the  succession  was  divided,  the  younger  sons  retaining  the 
title  of  kings,  and  becoming  sea  rovers :  at  others  they  agreed, 
when  there  were  two  sons,  that  they  should  reign  alternately  for  a 
limited  period,  one  over  the  sea,  and  the  other  over  the  land.  Thus 
piracy  became  the  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  most  graceful  accom- 
plishment of  princes  and  nobles,  and  was  surrounded  with  all 
the  lustre  of  chivalry.  The  younger  sons  of  the  kings,  and  the 
Jarlsy  who  had  no  other  inheritance  but  the  ocean,  naturally  col- 
lected around  their  standards  the  youth  of  the  inferior  orders, 
who  were  equally  destitute.  Thus  the  flower  of  the  nation  was 
launched  upon  the  waves,  and  the  chiefs  who  followed  this  mode 
of  life,  are  designated  in  the  Sagas  by  the  appellation  of  Sea- 
Kings,  {^Sea-Kongar.)    "And  they  are  rightly  named  Sea- 
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Kings,"'  says  the  author  of  the  Ynlingar-Saga^  <*  who  never 
seek  shelter  under  a  roof,  and  never  drain  their  drinking  horn 
at  a  cottage  fire." 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  all  these  circumstances  combined,  tend- 
ed to  give  the  national  character  a  strong  impulse  to  maritime 
enterprises,  and  to  stimulate  it  by  the  desire  of  distinction  and 
of  wealth,  which  last  was  not  to  be  gained  by  any  honest  and 
peaceful  pursuit.  Their  religion  bore  the  impress  of  a  wild  and 
audacious  spirit,  such  as,  according  to  tradition,  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  its  founder.  Odin  is  represented  as  a  skilful  navigator, 
and  the  patron  of  martial  prowess.  Hadding,  a  Norwegian  king, 
and  the  pirate  Liscr,  had  made  a  joint  expedition  against  a  cer- 
tain chieftain  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  by  whom 
they  were  bravely  repulsed.  But  the  deity  rescued  Hadding,  and 
carried  him  upon  his  celestial  steed,  Sleipncr,  back  to  Norway. 
Some  of  these  chieftains  carried  their  audacity  so  far,  as  to  defy 
the  gods  themselves.  Thus  we  are  told  in  the  Sagas  of  two  fa- 
mous heroes  who  never  sacrificed  to  the  deities.   King  Olauf,  the 
Saint,  demanded  of  one  of  them,  who  offered  to  enter  his  ser- 
vice, of  what  religion  he  was?  "My  brother  in  arms  and  I," 
said  Gauthakon  to  the  king,  "are  neither  Christians  nor  Pagans. 
We  have  no  faith  but  in  our  arms,  and  on  strength  to  vanquish 
our  enemies,  and  these  we  have  ever  found  sufficient"  So  also 
in  the  Saga  of  Olauf  Tryggveson,  another  of  these  heroes  says : 
"I  have  no  faith  in  idols:  I  have  encountered  giants  and  evil 
spirits ;  they  have  never  been  able  to  prevail  against  me.  I  rely 
solely  upon  my  strength  and  my  courage." 

Tiieir  national  freedom  contributed  to  swell  this  proud  spirit, 
which  was  also  fomented  by  the  songs  extemporized  or  recited 
by  the  Sckalds,  in  praise  of  martial  renown,  or  the  exploits  of 
their  ancestors.  The  chieftains  were  surrounded  by  Championtj 
(in  Icelandic,  Cappar;  in  Danish,  Kftmpe,)  who  were  devoted 
to  their  fortunes,  and  dependent  upon  their  favour  for  advance- 
ment. These  heroes  were  sometimes  taken  with  a  sort  of  phrenzy 
— n/uror  Alartisj  produced  by  their  excited  imaginations  dwell- 
ing upon  the  images  of  war  and  glory, — and  perhaps  increased  by 
those  potations,  in  which  the  people  of  the  North,  like  other  sa- 
vage tribes,  indulged  to  great  excess.  When  this  phrenzy  was 
upon  them,  these  Orlandos  committed  the  wildest  extravagan- 
cies, attacked  indiscriminately  friends  and  foes,  and  even  waged 
war  against  inanimate  nature,  the  rocks  and  the  trees.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  North  had  a  particular  term,  appropriated  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Champions  who  were  subject  to  this  species  of  mad- 
ness. They  were  called  Berserker,  and  the  name  recurs  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Sagas,  that  we  must  conclude  that  this  disease 
prevailed  generally  among  the  pirates  who  passed  their  lives  in 
roving  the  seas  and  tighting  duels.  Even  the  female  sex  did  not 
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escape  this  general  contagion  of  martial  fury,  and  the  love  of  wild 
and  perilous  adventure.  Women  of  illustrious  birth  frequentlr 
became  pirates,  and  roved  the  seas.  These  Sea-Amazons  were  call- 
ed Skioldmseerj  or  "Virgins  of  the  Shield."  The  Sagas  are 
filled  with  traits  of  their  heroic  bearing.  In  the  Volsunga" 
Saga,  we  have  the  romantic  tale  of  Alfhilda,  daughter  of  Sigund, 
a  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  was  chaste,  brave,  and  fair.  She 
was  always  veiled,  and  lived  in  a  secluded  bower,  where  she 
was  guarded  by  two  Champions  of  extraordinary  strength.  Si- 
gund  had  proclaimed,  that  whoever  aspired  to  his  daughter's 
hand,  must  vanquish  the  two  Champions,  his  own  life  to  be  the 
forfeit,  if  he  failpd  in  the  perilous  enterprise.  Alf,  a  young  Sea- 
King,  who  had  already  signalized  himself  by  his  exploits,  en- 
countered and  slew  the  two  Champions ;  but  Alfhtlda  herself 
was  not  disposed  to  surrender  tamely.  She  boldly  put  to  sea 
with  her  companions,  all  clothed  in  male  attire,  and  armed  for 
war.  They  fell  in  with  a  band  of  pirates,  who,  having  just  lost 
their  chieftain,  elected  the  intrepid  heroine  for  his  successor. 
She  continued  thus  to  rove  the  sea,  at  their  head,  until  the  wide- 
spread fame  of  her  exploits  came  to  the  ear  of  Alf  her  suitor, 
who  gave  chace  to  her  fleet,  and  pursued  it  into  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land. The  brave  Alfhilda  gave  battle.  Alf  boarded  the  ship  of 
the  princess,  who  made  a  gallant  and  obstinate  resistance,  until 
facr  helmet  being  cloven  open  by  one  of  his  Champions,  dis- 
closed to  their  astonished  view  the  fair  face  and  lovely  locks  of 
his  coy  mistress,  who,  being  thus  vanquished  by  her  magnani- 
mous lover,  no  longer  refuses  him  the  hand  he  had  sought, 
whilst  his  Champion  espouses  one  of  her  companions. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  with  the  numerous  friths  and 
harbours  by  which  the  coasts  were  indent^,  all  studded  with 
islands,  and  the  profusion  of  materials  for  ship-building,  with 
which  the  shores  and  mountains  of  these  Northern  countries 
abounded,  soon  turned  the  attention  of  their  inhabitants  to  the 
art  of  naval  construction.  But  their  first  efibrts  in  this  art,  did 
not  surpass  those  of  our  North  American  Indians ;  and,  even 
the  fleets  with  which  they  invaded  France,  were  composed  of 
small  canoes  hollowed  out  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  so  light 
as  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  or  dragged  over  the  port- 
age, from  one  river  to  another.  They  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  by  sailing  up  the  rivers,  and,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants opposed  their  progress  by  bridging  the  streams,  the  indefa- 
tigable invaders  carried  their  batteaux  higher  up,  or  transported 
them  across  the  land  to  another  water  course.  Thus  when  the 
Normans  sailed  up  the  Seine,  with  their  flotilla,  in  886,  and  be- 
sieged Paris,  being  repulsed  in  their  attempt  upon  the  capital, 
they  dragged  their  boats  across  the  land  to  the  Yonne,  where 
they  again  embarked,  to  lay  waste  the  interior  provinces.   In 
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the  subsequent  progress  of  the  art  of  ship-buildingy  the  size  of 
their  vessels  was  increased,  and  their  equipmentfl  improved.  The 
Sagas  mention  the  various  names  of  those  different  vessels,  ts 
the  Snekkar,  or  Serpent, — a  long,  light  ship,  with  twenty  banks 
of  rowers ; — the  Draker^  or  Dragon,  a  very  large  vessel, — with 
the  figure  of  a  dragon  or  some  other  fantastic  animal  carved  up- 
on its  prow,  and  highly  ornamented  with  painting  and  gildings 
in  which  the  Sea-Kings  embarked,  with  their  Champions  and 
Berserker.  According  to  the  Snga  of  Rolf-Krake,  king  of  Zee- 
land,  the  dragon  Grimsnorth,  which  this  monarch  had  captured 
in  a  sea  fight  with  a  famous  pirate,  surpassed  all  other  ships,  as 
much  as  Rolf  surpassed  all  other  kings  of  the  North.  For  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  maritime  forces  of  the  country,  the 
coasts  of  Scandinavia  were  divided  into  convenient  districts, 
called  Hundara, — each  of  which  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
vessels,  which  were  manned  by  a  sort  of  maritime  conscription. 
This  compulsory  service  was  called  Sceppvist^  and  if  the  king 
did  not  think  fit  in  any  particular  year  to  equip  a  fleet  for  sea, 
an  equivalent  was  exacted,  similar  to  the  Ship-Motley^  so  famous 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  England.  The  fitting  out  a  pi- 
ratical expedition  annually,  had  become  an  inveterate  usage  in 
the  Northern  kingdoms,  and  the  principal  ground  of  dissatiabe- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes  against  their  king,  St  Olauf,  was 
his  omission  to  make  every  year  a  predatory  incursion  against 
Finland,  Esthonia,  or  Courland,  according  to  the  custom  which 
had  hccn  observed  from  time  immemorial.  This  custom  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  the  first  constitution 
of  Ethelred  directs  an  expedition  to  be  in  readiness  every  year, 
immediately  after  Easter.  The  Swedish  hundred  of  Westman- 
land,  furnished  two  batteaux;  another  district  contributed  four; 
and  Gothland  equipped  seven  Serpents. 

The  immense  number  of  vessels  that  arc  mentioned  as  eom- 
])Osing  the  Northern  fleets,  may  be  accounted  for,  by  their  di- 
minutive size.  They  were  like  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  in  die 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Bravalls,  where 
all  the  maritime  forces  of  the  North  were  assembled,  there  were 
thousands  of  vessels  and  batteaux  engaged.  This  battle  wasfouriit 
about  the  year  735,  on  the  coast  of  Scania,  in  consequence  of  s 
defiance  between  Harald  Hyldetand,  king  of  Zealand,  and  Si- 
gund-Ring,  a  Swedish  prince,  who  endeavoured  to  dethrone  his 
relative,  llalland,  king  of  Sweden.  All  the  sea-kings  and  land- 
kings,  chieftains  and  pirates  of  the  North,  rushed  to  this  seene 
of  glory,  with  their  Champions  and  Berserker.  Two  of  the 
most  celebrated  SkioidmoRer,  or  Virgins  of  the  Shield,  of  that 
time,  Iletha  and  Visina,  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  king  of 
Zealand,  the  one  of  a  hundred  Amazonians  like  herself,  the 
other  a  troup  of  S vends,  armed  with  long  swords,  and  small 
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simple  and  direct  barter.  If  however  the  good  faith  of  the  pur- 
chaser was  ever  relied  upon,  the  rude  methoid  of  tallies  served  all 
the  purposes  of  a  memorandum.  A  plausible  writer  has  lately  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  diffusion  of  alphabetic  writing,  and 
even  to  ascribe  its  invention  to  the  merchants  of  Phenicia.  We 
cannot  however  admit  that  this  would  have  been  a  natural  mode 
of  conveying  this  valuable  discovery.  Phenician  colonies  would 
indeed  carry  this  art  along  with  them,  as  well  as  such  others  as 
would  be  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  might  have  commu- 
nicated them  to  the  surrounding  barbarians ;  but,  as  in  modern 
times,  this,  because  least  obvious  in  its  value,  would  probably 
be  the  last  they  would  have  been  called  upon  to  impart  Our 
own  country  perhaps  furnishes  the  best  practical  method  of 
judging  of  the  chance  of  letters  being  introduced  by  mere  tra- 
ders among  their  customers.  Two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
our  traders,  keeping  written  accounts,  have  been  in  the  practice 
of  daily  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  yet  that  people  has  never 
yet  become  sensible  of  the  want  of  such  a  method  of  recording 
the  terms  of  their  contracts. .  So  far  then  from  being  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  the  necessities  of  commerce  either 
led  to  the  invention,  or  caused  the  diffusion  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing, we  are  fully  satisfied  that  commerce  was  one  of  the  very 
last  of  the  arts  to  which  it  was  applied. 

Even  when  formal  histories  superseded  the  poetic  rhapsodies 
that  were  the  earliest  form  in  which  traditions  were  conveyed, 
the  expense  of  manuscripts,  and  the  scarcity  of  persons  capable 
of  reading  them,  compelled  the  authors  to  publish  them,  not  by 
the  multiplication  of  copies,  but  by  reciting  or  reading  them  to 
an  assembled  multitude.  In  this  way  the  Father  of  profane  his- 
tory communicated  his  work  to  the  states  of  Greece  collected 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Before  the  history  of  Herodotus  becomes  authentic,  all  the 
annals  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  are  involved  in  darkness  and 
fable,  and  that  part  to  which  credit  can  be  given,  reaches  to  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  from  the  date  at  which  he  wrote.  If 
such  be  the  state  of  the  history  of  nations,  the  earliest  in  civili- 
zation, we  have  far  less  to  expect  from  the  annals  of  one  so  late 
in  its  admission  to  the  rank  of  a  polished  people,  as  the  Roman. 

But  even  had  the  Romans  possessed  records  of  their  earlier 
times,  we  find  that  one  aera  of  their  history  was  attended  by  a 
catastrophe,  in  which  by  far  the  greater  part  must  have  perish- 
ed. We  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  Jby  the  Gauls,  in  the 
tliree  hundred  and  sixty -fourth  year  after  the  Usually  received  date 
of  its  foundation,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  the 
Christian  aera.  By  this  disaster,  the  whole  accumulated  riches  of 
centuries  of  prosperity  perished.  Temples,  buildings  both  private 
and  public,  monuments  of  every  description,  the  records  of  the 
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the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, — touched  at  Lisbon,  and,  sail- 
ing south,  ascended  the  Guadalquivir  to  Seville,  where  they  canoe 
in  contact  with  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  races  of  fanatic  barbarians,  one  issuing  from 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North,  the  other  from  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  presented 
by  history.  But  the  sectaries  of  Odin  prevailed  over  those  of 
Mahomet,  and  they  carried  off  the  prisoners  and  booty,  which 
were  the  sole  objects  of  their  incursion  They  subsequently  paas- 
cd  the  outlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  seemed  to  them  an- 
other Baltic  strait,  and  which  is  called  in  the  Sagas  Niorva^ 
Sund.  If  we  are  to  confide  implicitly  in  the  monkish  chroni- 
clers, their  savage  fury  was  mainly  directed  against  the  monas- 
teries and  the  clergy.  They  burnt  the  one,  and  slaughtered  the 
other.  But  the  poetical  chronicles  describe  with  touching  sim- 
plicity the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  a  desolated  eountry,  where 
the  land  no  longer  yielded  rent  to  the  lord,  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards were  laid  waste,  the  peasantry  scattered  abroad,  the  high- 
ways deserted  by  pilgrim  and  merchant.  At  last,  Charles-le- 
Chauve  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  purchasing 
a  truce,  by  paying  the  invaders  a  tribute  wrung  from  his  mise- 
rable subjects ;  and  the  old  poet  Benedict  dc  St.  Maur,  though 
he  wrote  under  the  patronage  of  the  English  kings  of  the  Nor- 
man line,  closes  the  first  book  of  his  chronicle,  with  indignant 
lamentations  upon  the  degradation  of  the  once  proud  and  invin- 
cible Franks,  prostrate  before 

1^  tres  plus  orrible  gent 
Qui  fust  dc  souz  Ic  hrmaineTit. 

These  expeditions  were  not  without  their  political  effects  up- 
on the  Northern  countries,  from  whence  they  were  equipped. 
They  weakened  the  power  of  the  petty  kings  and  chieftains, 
and  enabled  Gorm  the  Old  to  consolidate  all  the  states  of  Den- 
mark into  one  monarchy,  whilst  Harald  the  Fair-haired  van- 
quished the  kings  of  Norway,  and  drove  the  discontented  Jarls 
into  exile.  Iceland  was  peopled  with  Norwegian  emigrants, 
who  established  there  a  sort  of  federal  republic;  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  which  assembled,  annually,  on  the  elevated  plain  of  the 
volcanic  mountain  of  Thingvalla,  which  was  thence  called  Lag^ 
bergy  or  Rock  of  the  Law.  Harald  sought  to  extirj>ate  piracy  in 
the  Northern  Seas,  and  to  reclairh  his  people  from  habits,  which, 
however  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  nourished 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence.  Rollo,  or  as  he  is  called 
in  the  language  of  the  North,  Hrolf,  or,  Urolfur,  surnamed 
Gaunger-Krolf,  or  Rolf  the  Walker,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Jarls  of  Norway,  who  traced  his  genealogy  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden.    Like  many  other  of  the  Scandi- 
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^  Sic  FMitdirvcteram,  utuhulas  peccare  vetantes, 
Quag  bUquinquc  viri  aanzerunt,  faden  regum 
Vel  Gabii^  vcl  cum  rigidiB  zquata  Sabiniis 
PontHicuin  Libroi,  annosa  vofuroina  vatum ;" 

Li'o.  2. 1^.  /.  V.  23. 

This  list,  tallies  exactly  with  that  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  from  Livy,  differing  merely  in  its  particularizing  two 
treaties,  instead  of  expressing  them  in  general  terms.  Besides 
these  treaties  mentioned  by  Horace,  one  with  Gabii,  the  other 
with  the  Sabines,  Livy  mentions  one  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
dea,  Pliny  quotes  an  article  of  one  with  Porsenna,  and  Polybius 
gives  us  an  entire  translation  of  one  of  great  importance,  made 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage.  The  last  two,  give  us  a  view  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  entirely  different  from  any  we  would  derive  from 
the  historians.  The  condition  of  the  article  in  the  treaty  with 
Porsenna,  is,  that  the  Romans  shall  employ  iron  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  that  of  agriculture ;  a  condition  which  we  cannot  suppose 
to  have  been  imposed  upon  any  but  a  conquered  people,  who 
had  placed  their  arms  and  their  persons  at  the  disposal  of  the 
victor.  No  other  historian  but  Tacitus,  uses  even  an  expression 
which  can  denote  such  a  terrible  humiliation,  and  yet  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  by  those  who  sift  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  false- 
hood in  which  it  is  involved,  that  the  Romans  were  not  only  sub- 
dued and  rendered  tributary,  but  that  one  third  part  of  their 
tribes  passed  back  to  the  state  whence  their  territory  had  origin- 
ally been  severed  by  the  force  of  arms.  Rome  owed  the  restora- 
tion of  its  independence,  neither  to  the  magnanimity  of  its  con- 
queror, nor  the  prowess  of  its  own  citizens,  but  to  the  defeat  of 
the  army  of  Porsenna,  when  in  pursuit  of  new  conquests. 

The  treaty  with  Carthage,  is  a  most  remarkable  document.  It 
is  dated  in  the  consulship  of  Horatius  and  Brutus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  historians,  were  never  colleagues ;  it  shows  us  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  character  of  a  commercial  and  maritime  people,  a  light 
in  which  no  historian  has  placed  them ;  it  gives  the  Carthaginians 
possession  of  a  part  of  Sicily,  eighty  years  before  the  date  as- 
signed by  Livy  for  their  first  entrance  into  that  island ;  and  it 
defines,  with  great  distinctness,  the  existing  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man sway,  including  cities  that  were  for  many  years  independent 
and  hostile,  according  to  both  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

The  argument  in  respect  to  the  annals,  is  thus  stated  by  Nie- 
buhr : — 


c« 


I  am  now  come  to  the  qacstion  so  often  raised,  as  to  the  genuineness  and 
credibility  of  tlie  original  annab  (  a  question,  the  discussion  of  which  has  now 
been  placed  on  a  firm  g^round,  such  as  our  predecessors  wanted,  by  the  fivtonate 
discoveries  which  have  enriched  philology  in  our  dajrs. 

**  According  to  a  well  known  custom,  manifestly  derived  from  very  ancient 
times,  the  chief  pontiff  wrote  on  a  whited  table,  the  events  of  the  year,  pro- 
digies, eclipses,  a  i^stilence,  a  tcaidty,  campaigns,  triumphs»the  dokths  of  il- 
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lustriouB  men ;  in  a  vord,  what  LiTy  hrin^  together  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
book,  and  in  such  as  remain  of  the  fbllowm^  ones,  mostly  when  closing  the  his- 
toiy  of  a  year,  in  the  plainest  terms^  and  with  the  utmoat  brevity  ;  so  (by  that 
nothing  could  be  more  jejune :  thii  table  was  then  set  up  in  the  pontiflPs 
bouse  :*  the  annids  of  the  several  years  were  afterwards  collected  in  books.!  '^^ 
custom  obtained  until  the  pontificate  of  P.  Mucinus,  and  the  times  of  the  Grach- 
chi ;  when  it  ceased,  because  a  literature  had  now  been  formed,  and,  perhaps, 
because  the  composing  such  chronicles,  seemed  too  much  below  the  dignity  of 
die  chief  pontiff. 

"  Now,  I  grant,  that  Antonius,  in  Cicero,  sajrs,  that  this  custom  had  subsisted 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  state ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Cicero  meant  that  we  annals  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  historians,  who  did 
not  beg^n  to  write  until  so  kte,  reached  thus  far  back.  Those  of  the  earlier  times 
■lay  have  perished ;  which  Livy,  and  other  ancient  writers,  without  specific  men- 
tion of  the  Annates  Maximi,  state  as  having  happened  at  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls :  and  certainly  this  fate  may  have  easily  befallen  them  at  that 
time ;  as  the  tables  perhaps  were  not  yet  transferred  into  books,  and  it  is  still 
less  likely  that  transcripts  of  such  books  should  be  in  existence ;  bendes,  they 
may  not  have  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  where  the  chief  pontiff  did  not  re- 
nde,  and  where  he  had  no.  occasion  to  keep  lus  archives,  like  the  duumvirs  of 
the  Sibylline  books. 

« I  think  we  may  now  consider  it  as  certain,  that  those  annals  reafly  met  with 
such  a  fate  at  that  time,  and  that  they  were  replaced  by  new  ones,  Cicero  says, 
that  the  earliest  eclipse  of  the  sun  mentioned  m  the  Annales  Maximi,  as  having 
been  observed,  fell  on  the  nones  of  June,. about  the  year  350  U.  C. :  the  earlier 
eclipses  were  calculated  backward  from  it,  unto  that  during  which  Romulus  was 
earned  up  to  heaven.^  A  fragment  of  Cato  informs  us,  that  eclipses  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  belon^^  essentially  to  the  contents  of  the  pontifical  annab  \  and  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  computed  backwards,  agrees  with  this  statement,  and 
diows  an  attempt  to  replace  tne  loss  of  the  actuu  observations :  the  same  has 
been  done  in  the  Chinese  chronicles,  for  the  times  of  which  the  annals  are  said 
to  have  existed  but  to  have  been  destroyed." 

Enough  hasy  we  think,  been  said,  to  show  that  the  histories  of 
Rome,  usually  received  as  genuine,  are  at  least  liable  to  suspi- 
cion, and  that  Niebuhr  is  justified  in  his  attempt  to  derive  a 
more  accurate  knowlcidge,  in  relation  to  the  more  early  periods, 
from  the  collation  of  other  authorities,  and  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  criticism,  to  the  works  of  these  historians  themselves. 

We  cannot  but  think  he  has  been  very  successful  in  showing 
that  the  foundation  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history,  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  documents,  but  in  traditionary  poems,  which  have 
been  deprived  of  their  beauty  of  imagery,  and  force  of  expression, 
without  being  for  that  reason,  rendered  more  consistent  with  the 
truth.  That  much  may  have  had  a  foundation  in  real  events,  or 
have  been  adopted  to  explain  mythieally,  existing  circumstances, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  while  the  slight  and  insufficient  web  is 
true,  it  is  concealed  and  embellished  by  a  tissue  of  brilliant  po- 
etical fiction. 

On  this  head,  our  author  thus  argues : — 

*<  These  lays  are  much  older  than  Ennius,  who  moulded  them  into  hexame- 
ters, and  found  matter  in  them  for  three  books  of  his  poem  ;  Ennius,  who  seri- 

*  Cicero  de  leg.  1,  2. 
t  Cicero  de  Orat  11, 12. 
t  Cicero  de  Bep.  1.  16. 
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ously  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  poet  of  Rome,  because  he  shut  his  eyes 
against  the  old  native  poetry,  and  tried  successfully  to  suppress  it.  Of  tliat  poe- 
try and  of  its.destruction,  I  shall  speak  elsewhere  :  here,  only  one  further  remark 
js  needful.  Ancient  as  the  original  materials  of  the  written  lays  were,  the  form  in 
which  they  were  handed  down,  and  a  ^at  part  of  their  contents,  seem  to  have 
been  comparatively  recent.  If  Uie  pontifical  annals  adulterated  history  in  favour 
of  the  patricians,  the  whole  of  this  poetry  is  pervaded  by  a  plebeian  spirit,  by  ha- 
tred towards  the  oppressors,  and  by  visible  traces,  that  at  the  time  it  was  sung, 
there  were  already  great  and  powerful  plebeian  houses.  The  assignments  of 
land  by  Numa,  Tullus,  Ancus,  and  Servius,  are  in  this  spirit;  all  the  favourite  kings 
befriend  freedom ;  the  patricians  appear  in  a  horrible  and  detestable  light,  as  .ac- 
complices in  the  murder  of  Servius ;  next  to  the  holy  Numa,  Servius  is  the  most 
excellent  king;  Caia  Cecilia,  the  Roman  wife  of  the  ekier  Tarquin,  is  a  plebeiao,  a 
kinswoman  of  the  Metelli ;  the  founder  of  the  republic  and  Hucius  Scaevola  are 
plebeians  ;  among  the  other  party,  the  only  noble  characters  are  the  Valcrii  and 
lloratii,  houses  friendly  to  the  commons.  Hence  I  should  be  inclined  not  to 
date  these  poems,  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  their  contents,  before  the  re- 
storation of  the  city  after  the  Gallic  disaster,  at  the  earliest.  This  is  also  indicated 
by  the  consulting  of  the  Pythian  oracle.  The  story  of  the  instructions  sent  by  the 
last  king  to  his  son,  to  get  rid  of  the  principal  men  of  Gabii,  is  a  Greek  tale  in 
Herodotus  ;  so  likewise  we  find  the  stratagem  of  ZopyTus  repeated ;  we  must 
therefore  suppose  some  knowledge  of  Greek  legfends,  though  not  necessarily  of 
Herodotus  himself.'^ 

**  Between  the  completely  poetical  age,  which  stands  in  a  relation  to  history 
altogether  irrational,  and  the  purely  historical  age,  there  intervenes  in  all  nations 
a  mixed  ag^,  which  maybe  called  the  m3rthico-historica].  It  has  no  precise  limits: 
but  it  reaches  to  the  point  where  cotemporary  history  beg^  «  ana  its  character 
is  the  more  strongly  marked,  the  richer  the  nation  has  been  in  heroic  lays ;  and 
the  less  later  writers,  neglecting  those  songs,  and  without  calling  up  in  their 
minds  any  distinct  image  of  the  past,  have  nlled  up  the  void  in  its  history  from 
monuments  and  authentic  documents.  Hence,  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
find  such  a  character  in  the  North  and  in  Spain;  whereas  during  the  same  period, 
die  history  of  countries,  which,  like  Italy,  possess  no  historical  lays,  scarcely  con- 
tain a  trace  of  it.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Persian  war  still  displays  the  character 
of  a  free  epical  narrative  ;  in  earlier  times,  almost  every  thing  that  isstirrin^  and  at- 
tractive in  their  story  is  poetry.  In  Roman  history,  the  range  of  pure  fiction  does 
not  i*each  much  lower;  although  from  time  to  time,  it  appears  again,  even  down  to 
ihc  fif\h  century  :  the  disease  which  preys  on  tliis  history,  until  the  war  of  Pjrr- 
rluis,  is  studied  alteration.  This  is  sheer  corruption  :  the  poetical  story  is  some- 
thing other,  but  it  is  also  something  better  than  pure  history,  on  the  field  of  which 
we  only  find  again  what  wearies  and  troubles  us  in  life.  The  relation  of  sudi  po- 
etical history  to  mythology,  is  that  the  former  must  have  a  historical  foundation ; 
that  it  borrows  its  materials  mainly  from  history  as  transmitted  in  free  narrative  ; 
while  the  latter  takes  them  from  religion  and  poems  on  a  larger  scale,  and  does 
not  give  itself  out  to  be  a  possible  history  of  the  common  order  of  things  in  the 
world  ;  although,  so  lon^  as  it  confines  itself  to  the  earth,  it  can  have  no  other 
theatre.  To  the  latter  kind,  for  instance,  belong  Hercules,  Romulus,  and  Sieg- 
fried, to  the  former,  Aristomenes,  Rrutus,  and  tlie  Cid." 

Our  author  thus  speaks  of  the  sources  whence  he  supposes  the 
histories  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  were  derived. 

*'  The  poems,  out  of  which  wliat  we  call  tiie  history  of  the  Roman  kings  was  re- 
solved into  a  prose  narrative,  were  different  from  the  nenia  in  form,  and  of  great 
extent ;  consisting  partly  of  lays  united  into  a  uniform  whole,  partly  of  such  as 
are  detached,  and  without  any  necessary  connexion.  The  history  of  Romulus 
is  an  epopee  by  itself:  on  Numa  there  can  have  been  only  short  lays.  TuUus, 
the  story  of  the  Horatii,  and  of  the  destruction  of  Alba,  form  an  epic  whole, 
like  the  poem  on  Romulus  :  indeed,  here  Livy  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
poem  entire,  in  the  old  Roman  rtne.    On  the  other  hand,  what  is  related  of 
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tion  of  the  Clameur  de  Haro^  under  which  the  inhabitants  of 
every  hundred  were  made  responsible  for  robberies  and  other 
crimes  committed  within  its  limits,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  legis* 
lation. 

The  subsequent  incursions  of  the  Northern  adventurers  into 
France,  under  Harald  Blaatand  the  son  of  Gorm  the  Old,  and  un- 
der Olauf  Tryggveson,  are  detailed  at  large,  by  M.  Depping.— 
The  Normans  soon  became  undistinguishably  blended  with  the 
Franks  and  other  conquered  nations.  They  adopted  the  laws,  re* 
ligion,  and  manners,  of  the  people  they  had  vanquished,  and  almost 
every  vestige  of  their  Scandinavian  origin,  was  obliterated  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.     The  pagan  religion  and  lan- 
guage lingered  in  the  rural  districts,  and  a  certain  Norman  count 
of  the  province  of  Cotentin,  who  came  to  the  court  of  Sicily  dur- 
ing the  eleventh  century,  was  obliged  to  apologise  for  not  being 
able  to  speak  French.    But  at  Rouen,  which  was  the  ducal  capi- 
tal, the  French  language  was  firmly  established,  and  William 
carried  it  with  him  into  England,  as  the  language  of  the  court 
and"  the  law.    The  remarkable  tapestry  which  adorns  the  walls 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  worked  by  a  princess   Mathilda^ 
(either  the  wife  of  William,  or  the  empress  of  that  name,  daughr 
ter  of  Henry  I.),  the  subject  of  which,  is  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  most  ancient  monument,  descriptive  of  the  Norman 
costume  and  armour.  They  are  the  same  with  the  Danish  arms  and 
costumes  represented  in  the  niiniatures  of  an  illuminated  missal 
of  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  preserved  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. They  are  also  similar  to  those  which  were  worn  and  used 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  durjng  the  middle  ages.  The  Nor- 
mans caught  the  spirit  of  chivalry  from  the  nations  of  the  South, 
rather  than  imparted  it  to  the  latter,  although  there  was  certain-^ 
ly  a  tendency  in  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  North,  to- 
wards chivalry  and  the  feudal  system.  The  song  which  Taillefer, 
the  trouvtre  or  bard  of  William  the  Conqueror,  chaunted  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  was  that  of  Roland,  and  not  a  national  ode  of 
the  Sckalds.  But,  as  with  their  laws,  so  with  their  literature,  all 
the  Scandinavian,  Gothic,  and  German  tribes,  mutually  borrow- 
ed  and  received  so  much  from  each  other,  and  their  manners 
and  social  condition  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance,  in  many  points 
approaching  to  identity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  distinct- 
ly to  each  nation  the  original  fruits  of  its  own  inventive  genius^ 
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Of  all  the  nations  that  at  successive  periods  held  the  empire 
of  the  civilized  earth,  we  are  under  the  most  direct  obligations 
to  the  Roman  people.  If  their  conquests  were  conducted  upon 
the  erroneous  belief,  that  wealth  is  the  product  of  victory,  and 
that  to  lay  waste  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  create  riches,  we 
must  still  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  by  which  they  con- 
verted the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces,  first  into  use- 
ful servants,  then  into  brave  and  faithful  allies,  and  finally,  into 
fellow-citizens.  Thus,  although  their  successcEi  were  often  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  and  accompanied  by 
much  individual  sufiering,  they  finally  ameliorated  the  general 
condition  of  the  subject  nations.  By  the  prevalence  of  Roman 
arms,  one  uniform  system  of  laws  and  civil  policy  was  spread 
throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe.  One  language  pre- 
vailed, at  least  as  that  of  fashion  and  judicial  process,  through  all 
their  dominions.  These  laws  still  rule  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  this  language  still  forms  the  key  to  tJne  spoken  tongues 
of  the  south  of  that  continent  But  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
Latin  ceased  to  be  the  general  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween all  who  pretended  to  learning ;  it  still  furnisher  its  majes- 
tic tones  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  so  thorough- 
ly is  the  print  of  Roman  government  impressed  upon  civilized 
Europe,  that  we  ofiend  not  against  probability  in  assuming,  as  a 
key  to  the  darkest  of  prophecies,  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  still  in  being,  although  aubdivided  among  many  heads. 

Of  the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  literature  of  the  Romans, 
we  therefore  know  more  than  we  do  of  those  of  any  other  an- 
cient nation.  If  the  latter  be  far  less  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  most  of  its  authors  rather  imitative  than  origi- 
nal, it  still  possesses  high  -claims  to  our  attention.  It  has  for 
ages  formed  the  grand  and  principal  means  of  exercising  the 
minds  of  youth,  and  preparing  them  not  merely  for  literary  pur- 
suits, but  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  active  life.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  in  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  devoting  so  great  a  part  of  the  years  of  education,  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  Latin  language.  It  is  su£Bcient  to  say,  that  we  are  our- 
selves convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  that  system,  which  makes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  tongue  a  part  of  liberal  education. 
Nay  more,  we  would  make  the  rudiments  at  least,  of  Latin,  a 
part  of  all  education,  as  is  practised  in  the  common  schools  of 
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Scotland  and  Switzerland,  and  would  deprecate  that  short-sight- 
ed policy  which  draws  a  line  between  the  schools  supported  by 
public  appropriations,  and  those  deriving  their  income  from  pri- 
vate patronage,  by  the  exclusion  of  Latin  from  the  former. 

Of  the  later  conquests  of  the  Romans,  of  their  civil  wars, 
their  factions,  their  systems  of  laws  and  of  religion,  satisfactory 
accounts  have  reached  us ;  but  it  is  otherwise,  when  we  inquire 
into  the  origin,  of  that  discipline :  before  which,  barbarian  myri- 
ads, and  Greek  phalanges,  alike  gave  way  ;  of  that  form  of  go- 
vernment, so  nicely  balanced  in  all  itp  parts;  of  those  wise  laws, 
that  still  rule,  not  from  their  authority,  but  in  virtue  of  the  sound 
reason  on  which  they  are  based;  of  that  religion,  which  retained, 
stronger  traces  of  the  primeval  tradition,  than  any  other  of  anti- 
quity, and  which,  although  it  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  dei- 
ties of  all  the  nations  subdued  by  the  Roman  legions,  seems,  in 
its  earliest  form,  to  have  deviated  but  little  from  the  belief  of  a 
single  and  all-powerful  God.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression 
we  have  derived,  from  an  attentive  view  of  the  first  shape  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  before  it  borrowed  the  elegant  fables  of 
Greek  poetry,  or  was  debased  by  the  adoption  of  Phrygian  or 
Egyptian  idolatry.  The  origin  of  Rome,  of  its  people,  its  laws, 
its  government,  and  its  religion,  are  hidden  from  us  in  the  mazes 
of  a  fable.  Who  is  there,  that  can  believe  in  the  divine  descent 
of  the  Alban  kings? — the  wolf-fed  nurslings,  sons  of  a  god  and 
a  vestal? — the  unrevenged  rape  of  the  virgins  of  a  powerful 
people,  by  a  handful  of  robbers  ?  not  to  mention  the  many  pal- 
pable absurdities  that  the  less  important  events  carry  upon  their 
very  face.  The  origin  of  nations,  is,  in  truth,  rarely  to  be  dis- 
covered from  their  own  annals  or  records.  Records  are  not  kept, 
until  a  necessity  for  them  has  become  manifest  from  experience; 
annals  are  not  written,  until  tradition  has  become  so  far  uncer- 
tain, that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  ;  oblivion  of  the  best  materi- 
als, whence  annals  might  be  compiled,  is  the  usual  precursor  of 
their  composition  ;  and  the  annalist  will  be  compelled  to  trust  to 
vague  recollections,  to  scanty  traditions,  or  to  search  inscribed 
monuments,  or  written  documents,  intended  as  memorials  of  par- 
ticular events,  or  of  distinguished  persons,  but  unfit  to  form  a  re- 
gular series  of  historic  narrative.  Rome  is  not  the  only  important 
city,  the  history  of  whose  foundation  is  fabulous. 

It  is  a  weakness  to  which  all  mankind  are  subject,  to  pride 
themselves  upon  an  honourable  and  lofty  origin.  Even  in  our 
republican  and  democratic  country,  we  find  a  pride  of  birth, 
hanging  about  the  families  who  can  trace  an  undoubted  descent 
from  names  celebrated  in  the  annals,  or  ennobled  in  the  peerages 
of  Europe.  And  where  individual  honours  no  longer  attach, 
states  and  communities  feel  the  same  influence — exult  in  the  en- 
durance and  patient  fortitude  of  the  pilgrims,  or  boast  the  gal- 
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lantiy  of  the  younger  aons  of  good  homlefl  who  flnmded  Virgi- 
oia ;  we  even  recollect'  the  humbler  nianifestatioii  of  th^  same 
feelings  ina  few  families  of  a  race  rfiut  out  by  their  phyaieal  chap 
racteristics,  from  the  l^igher  priyileges  of  freemen,  but  wfaieh 
eould  boast  that  their  ancestors  had  never  borne  the  badge  of 
slavery,  bat  were  recruited  as  soldiers  for  tiie  wars  of  Brazil^ 
by  princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  ^j^- 

In  nations  where  honourable  descent  confers'' Mkiunities  aHid 
privileges,  these  feelings,  founded,  no  doubt,  in  instinctive  venen- 
tion  for  paternal  authority,  are  rendered  more  intense  hy jAuh 
torn  and  law,  but  in  none  are  they  absolutely  wanting.  In  the 
absence  of  positive  knowledge^  they  would  lead  to  liivention. 
Among  the  more  ancient  nations,  the  same  principle  caused  the 
deification  of  their  founders;*  and  newer  colonies,  so  Boon  as  they 
began  to  inquire  into  their  own  orijpq,  would  scorn  to  be  out- 
done  in  the  honours  t)f  a  divine  original,  and  would  engraft  upon 
the  vague  traditions  of  their  real  descent,  the  fables  and  legends 
of  an  oldet*. mythology. 

This  combination  of*  truth  with  fiction  Was  rend^ed  moi^ 
easy,  from^  the  want  of  those  means*  by  which  history  is  rendei^ 
ed  precise.  Written  language,  although  a  very  ancient  inven- 
tion, existed '  many  ages  berore  it  was  adopted  for  general  use- 
Even  where  it  wlu  understood  and  practised,  it  did  not  super- 
sede the  use  of  traditions,  arranged  in  that  metrical  form,  by 
which  the  ear  could  be  an  aid  to  the  memory.  Striking  figures  and 
images,' the  intei'dosition  of  supernatural  ^|ehcy,  atad  &e  exalt 
ation  of  the  principal  personages  beyond  the  scale  of  ordinary 
life,  would  add  to  the  interest  of  poetic  narrative,  and  increase 
the  reputiation  and  popularity  of  the  iiarrator«  llence,  in  all  na- 
tions, the  earlier  histories,  whether  actually  written^  or  only 
conveyed  by  oral  communication,  are  nouehed  in  poetie  diction. 
But,  in  tiie  more  early  nations,  they  wi^re  never  eommitted  to 
writing.  The  chi^eters  which'  eonve)r  to  the  sight  tlie  impres- 
sfon  of  sounds,  were  ongihally  of  ai  fonti  unfit  to  be  rapidly  and 
conveniently  tracked.  Images  of  physical  obftcts,  thev  required 
the  aid  of  the  arts  of  design  to  render  them'  mtelligible,  and  the 
labour  of  tracing  them;  would  have  be^n  considered  as  wasted 
upon  perishable  niaterials.  Various  atid  diverse  in  their  forms  for 
every  single  souAd,  they  became  suteeptiUe  of  an  eleganise  of  ex- 
pression tii9t  would  entitie  them  to  a  close  and  laborious  study,  in 
order  to  combine  them  in  the  mode  best  adapted  to  iUustrale  the 
subjects  th^y  were  applied  to  commemorate.  In  their  first  seat 
of  £gypt,  then,  we  find  them  applied  in  the  form  of  aoalptures 
of  the  greatest  elegance,  upon  materials  the  most  lasflb'g;  (Hit 
^e  information  they  cdnvey,  bears  no  proportion  in  its  value 
to  the  labour  of  thought  required  in  their  poetic  arrangement^ 
or  the  waste  of  the  means  of  art  lavished  upon  their  deliiieatton. 
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The  discovery  of  substances  upon  which  the  simple  labour  of 
conception  was  capable  of  conveying  the  same  ideas,  as  surely 
as  when  all  the  skill  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  was  brought  in- 
to action,  on  harder  and  more  costly  materials,  led  to  the  multi- 
plication of  written  documents.  The  step  to  the  substitution  of 
a  few  spirited  traces  for  correct  and  finished  outlines,  would  be 
the  next  in  order,  and  the  convenience  that  was  found  in  con- 
veying by  such  written  documents  intelligence  of  various  kinds 
to  distant  places,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  substitution  of  con- 
ventional characters  bearing  a  fancied  but  distant  resemblance  to 
the  original  physical  object,  and  to  the  restriction  of  these  cha- 
racters to  the  smallest  possible  number.  Such  no  doubt  was  the 
source  of  alphabetic  writing.  The  discoveries  of  Champollion 
have  traced  it  to  its  primitive  form  in  the  Hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  link  is  supplied  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  by 
which  to  connect  it  with  the  writing  of  modern  Europe.  In  that 
alphabet,  we  still  find  the  letters  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
physical  objects,  whose  first  articulation  is  that  which  is  express- 
ed by  the  letter.  The  system  is  identical  in  principle  with  that 
of  Egypt,  but  is  applied  to  a  different  language.  From  a  dialect 
cognate  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Phenician,  the  Greeks  de- 
rived their  letters  both  in  form  and  in  name,  but  the  latter  ceased 
to  be  significant  in  the  mouths  of  a  nation  of  wholly  distinct 
origin,  and  hence  in  the  transfer  of  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  while  the  form  remained  with  no  far- 
ther modifications  than  will  permit  the  descent  to  be  distinctly 
traced,  the  name  ceased  to  be  employed,  and  settled  into  the 
simplest  combination  of  vowels  and  consonants  that  will  enable 
the  power  of  the  letter  to  be  distinctly  articulated.  Such  at 
least  are  the  present  names  of  nearly  all  the  letters  used  by  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe. 

Even  after  writing  became  thus  decidedly  alphabetic,  the 
forms  of  the  letters  remained  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing used  in  the  rapid  manner  that  they  are  at  present  Nothing 
would  appear  more  inconvenient  to  men  of  business  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  than  the  stiff  and  formal  writing  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  introduce  a  more  rapid  method, 
until  after  the  invention  of  printing,  when  no  inconvenience 
could  arise  from  the  use  of  a  rapid  and  flowing  character  in  ma- 
nuscript, along  with  another  more  precise  and  distinctly  defined 
for  the  publication  of  books.  We  therefore  find  that  the  busi- 
ness character  of  modern  times  dates  no  farther  back  than  the 
introduction  of  printing. 

Commerce,  among  the  ancients,  did  not  however  need  the  mul- 
tiplied written  records  that  its  vast  extension  and  increased  com- 
plication demand  at  the  present  day.  The  system  of  credit  was 
almost  unknown,  and  commercial  transactions  were  limited  to 
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simple  and  direct  barter.  If  hqwever  the  good  faith  o£.th^  pur« 
chaser  was  ever  relied  upon,  the  rude  method  of  tallies  serred  all 
the  purposes  of  a  memorandum.  A  plausible  writer  has  lateljr  at« 
tempted  to  account  for  the  diffusion  of  alphabetic  writing,  and 
even  to  ascribe  its  invention  to  the  merchants  of  Phenicia.  .We 
cannot  however  admit  that  this  would  have  been  a  natural  mode 
of  conveying  this  valuable  discovery:  Phenician  colonies  would  - 
indeed  carry  this  art  along  with  them,  as  w^  aa  aach  others  as 
would  be  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  might  hi^ve^pommu- 
nicated  thm  to  the  sfirrounding  biirbarians ;.  but,.asjn  mpdera 
times,  this,  because  least  obvious  in  its  value,  would  probably 
be  the  last  they  would  have  been  called  upon  to  impart  Oui^ 
own  country  perhaps  fun^ishes  the  best  practical  fnethod  of 
judginj;  of  the  chance  of  letter^^  b^ing>  introduced  by  mere  tra- 
ders among  their  customers.  Two  centuriea  have  elapsed  since, 
our  traders,  keeping  written  accounts,  have  been  in.  the  practice 
of  daily  traffic  with  the  Indians,,  and.yet  that  people  has  never, 
yet  become  sensible  pf  the  want  of'  such  a  method  of  recording 
the  terms  of  their  contracts.  .So  far  then  from  being  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion/ that  the  neceasities  of  commerce' either 
led  to  the  invention,  or- caused  the  diffusion  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  comnierce  Was  one  df  the  very- 
last  of  the  arts  to  which  it  waa  applied^ 

Even  whei](  formal  his^ries  superseded  the  poetic  rhapsodies       ^^ 
that  were  the  earliest  form  in  whioiJh  traditions  were  conveyed,  /^ 

the  expense  of  manuscripts,  and  the  scarcity  of  persons  capable 
of  reading  theqn,  compellied  the  authors  to.publidi  them,  not  by 
th<e  multiplication  of  copies,  but  by  reciting  or  reading  them  to 
an^  assembled  multitude.  In  Oiia  way  the  Father  of  profane  his- 
tory communicated  his  work  to'  the  states  of  Greece  collected 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  gam^      ^  .     . 

Before  the  history  6f  Herodotus,  beipbmes  authentic,  all  the 
annals  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  are  involved  in  darkness  and 
fable,  and  that  part  to  which  credit  can^be  given,  reaches  to  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  from,  the  date  at  which  he,  wrote.  If 
such  be  the  state  of  the  history  of  nations,  the  earliest  in  civili- 
zation, we  have  far  less  to  expect  from  the  ipnals  of  one  so  late 
in  its  admi^ion  to  the  rank  of  a  polished  pe^e,  as  the  Roman. 

But  even  had  the  Romans  .possessed  recoi^  of  their  earlier 
times^  we  find  that  one  era  of  tbei^  history  was  attended  bv  a 
catastrophe,  in  which  by  far  the  /greater  part  must  have 
ed.  We  refer  t^  the  destruction  of  the  city  J>y  the  Gai 
three  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  year  after  the  Usually  rei 
of  its  foundation,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety  years 
Christian  aera.    By  this  disaster,  the  whole  accumulated  .  u 

centuries  of  prosperity  perished.  Temples,  buildings  both 
and  public,  monuments  of  every  description,  .the  records 
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nation,  and  of  individuals,  the  books  of  the  pontiffs,  all  shared  in 
the  general  disaster.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  abundant  evidence, 
in  the  confession  of  the  very  authors  whom  we  are  now  accustom* 
ed  to  quote,  as  the  authentic  historians  of  the  antecedent  times. 

The  passage  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  Livj,  if 
express  in  stating  that  nearly  all  perished.  Such  is  the  unques- 
tioned meaning  of  the  word  piermquey  although  we  have  seeo 
an  attempt  to  limit  its  meaning  to  <<many,"  or  ^<a  large  num- 
ber." The  capitol,  the  only  part  of  Rome  that  escaped  the  ge- 
neral devastation,  had  not  been  previously  the  only  or  even 
principal  receptacle  of  the  public  documents,  as  is  evident  from 
the  necessity  of  seeking,  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  for 
treaties  and  laws. 

<<  Imprimis  foedera  ac  leges  (erant  autem  eaeduodecim  tftbule, 
et  quaedum  regiae  leges)  conquiri  qu»  compararent  jusserunt : 
alia  ex  iis  edita  etiam  in  vulgus :  quae  autem  ad  sacra  pertinebant, 
a  pontificibus  maxime,  ut  religione  obstrictos  haberent  multitu- 
dinis  animos,  suppressa."   7¥/.  Liv.  Lib,  6.  cap.  i. 

That  documents  existed  in  later  times,  purporting  to  be  the  re- 
cords of  the  kings  and  consuls,  prior  to  the  Gallic  invasioni  is  evi- 
dent from  various  passages  in  the  ancient  writers.  But  their  aa- 
thenticity  is  liable  to  much  question,  nay,  we  have  direct  teati- 
mony  that  they  were  considered  as  forgeries. 

<<  A  certain  writer,  however,  named  Clodius,  in  his  emenda- 
tions of  chronology,*  aflSrms  that  the  ancient  archives  were  de- 
stroyed when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls ;  and  that  those 
now  shown  as  such,t  were  forged  in  favour  of  those  who  were 
anxious  to  stretch  their  lineage  far  back,  and  deduce  it  from  the 
most  illustrious  houses."  Plutarch^s  Numaj  in  Langhome'^9 
translation, 

A  stronger  proof,  that  these  documents  are  not  genuine,  ap- 
pears in  the  fact,  that,  when  they  are  referred  to,  no  notiee  it 
tiken  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  them,  growing  out  of  the 
obsoleteness  of  the  language,  a  difficulty  which  is  most  stronglj 
expressed  by  the  author,  who  gives  us  the  only  authentic  tran- 
script of  the  most  imjx^rtant  of  the  genuine  documents.  This  re- 
cord is,  indeed,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  histories  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  drawn  from  other 
5onrces  of  equal  age  and  authenticity. 

In  the  ancient  authors,  we  find  direct  evidence  of  the  exis^ 
cnce  of  no  more  than  a  very  few  monuments  saved  from  this  ge- 
neral wreck.  We  shall  therefore  not  fear  to  weary  our  readers 
by  giving  a  list  of  them,  particularly  as  it  may  be  done  very  auc- 
••inrtly  in  the  words  of  Horace. 

*  i^iyX'"  X'S'*'^  '^^  the  oririniii. 

T  et/»  tf^fMrir  9vmit0%M  in  uic  original. 
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^  Sic  Fautcir  veterum,  ut  Uhiilas  peccare  vetontes, 
Quas  bis^uinquc  viri  sanxenint,  fadera  reg^m 
Yel  Gabua,  vel  cum  rigidis  xquata  Sabinis, 
Pontiiicuin  Librosy  annosa  vofuroina  vatum ;" 

Lib,  2.  Epiat.  L  v,  23. 

This  list,  tallies  exactly  with  that  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  from  Livy,  differing  merely  in  its  particularizing  two 
treaties,  instead  of  expressing  them  in  general  terms.  Besides 
these  treaties  mentioned  by  Horace,  one  with  Gabii,  the  other 
with  the  Sabines,  Livy  mentions  one  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
dea,  Pliny  quotes  an  article  of  one  with  Porsenna,  and  Polybius 
gives  us  an  entire  translation  of  one  of  great  importance,  made 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage.  The  last  two,  give  us  a  view  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  entirely  different  from  any  we  would  derive  from 
the  historians.  The  condition  of  the  article  in  the  treaty  with 
Porsenna,  is,,  that  the  Romans  shall  employ  iron  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  that  of  agriculture  ;  a  condition  which  we  cannot  suppose 
to  have  been  imposed  upon  any  but  a  conquered  people,  who 
had  placed  their  arms  and  their  persons  at  the  disposal  of  the 
victor.  No  other  historian  but  Tacitus,  uses  even  an  expression 
which  can  denote  such  a  terrible  humiliation,  and  yet  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  by  those  who  sift  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  false- 
hood in  which  it  is  involved,  that  the  Romans  were  not  only  sub- 
dued and  rendered  tributary,  but  that  one  third  part  of  their 
tribes  passed  back  to  the  state  whence  their  te^itory  had  origin- 
ally been  severed  by  the  force  of  arms.  Rome  owed  the  restora- 
tion of  its  independence,  neither  to  the  magnanimity  of  its  con- 
queror, nor  the  prowess  of  its  own  citizens,  but  to  the  defeat  of 
the  army  of  Porsenna,  when  in  pursuit  of  new  conquests. 

The  treaty  with  Carthage,  is  a  most  remarkable  document  It 
is  dated  in  the  consulship  of  Horatius  and  Brutus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  historians,  were  never  colleagues ;  it  shows  tis  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  character  of  a  commercial  and  maritime  people,  a  light 
in  which  no  historian  has  placed  them ;  it  gives  the  Carthaginians 
possession  of  a  part  of  Sicily,  eighty  years  before  the  date  as- 
signed by  Livy  for  their  first  entrance  into  that  island ;  and  it 
defines,  with  great  distinctness,  the  existing  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man sway,  including  cities  that  were  for  many  years  independent 
and  hostile,  according  to  both  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

The  argument  in  respect  to  the  annals,  is  thus  stated  by  Nie- 
buhr : — 

"  I  am  now  come  to  the  qaettion  so  often  raised,  as  to  the  genuineness  and 
credibility  of  tlie  original  annab ;  a  question,  the  discussion  of  which  has  now 
been  placed  on  a  firm  g^round,  such  as  out  predecessors  wanted,  by  the  ftrtnnate 
discoveries  which  have  enriched  philology  in  our  dajrs. 

*<  According  to  a  well  known  custom,  manifestly  derived  from  very  ancient 
times,  the  chief  pontiff  wrote  on  a  whited  table,  the  events  of  the  year,  pro- 
digies, eclipses,  a  pestilence,  a  scaicity,  campaigns,  triumphs^  the  deaths  or  il- 
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lustrious  men;  in  aivonl,  what  Livy  brings  together  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
book,  and  in  such  as  remain  of  the  following  ones,  mostly  when  closing  the  hit- 
tor)'  of  a  year,  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  with  the  utmost  brevity  ;  so  diy  that 
nothing  could  be  more  jejune :  this  table  wits  then  set  up  in  the  pontiff's 
bouse  :*  the  annals  of  the  several  years  were  afterwards  collected  in  books.'l'  Thb 
custom  obtained  until  the  pontificate  of  P.  Mucinus,  and  the  times  of  the  Grach- 
chi ;  when  it  ceased,  because  a  literature  had  now  been  fonned,  and,  pertups, 
because  the  composing  such  chronicles,  seemed  too  much  below  the  dignity  of 
the  chief  pontiff. 

<<  Now,  1  grant,  that  Antonius,  in  Cicero,  says,  that  this  custom  had  subsifted 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  state ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Cicero  meant  that  the  annals  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  historians,  who  did 
not  begin  to  write  until  so  Ir.te,  reached  thus  far  back.  Those  of  the  earlier  times 
may  have  perished ;  wliich  Livy,  and  other  ancient  writers,  without  specific  meiH 
tion  of  the  Annates  Maximi,  state  as  having  happened  at  the  destnictioo  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls :  and  certainly  this  fate  may  have  easily  befallen  them  at  that 
time ;  as  the  tables  perhaps  were  not  yet  transferred  into  books,  and  it  is  stilt 
less  likelv  that  transcripts  of  such  books  should  be  in  existence ;  besides,  they 
may  not  have  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  where  the  chief  pontiff  did  not  re- 
side, and  where  he  had  no  occasion  to  keep  his  archives,  like  the  duumvirs  of 
the  Sibylline  books. 

"  I  think  we  may  now  consider  it  as  certain,  that  those  annals  reaDy  met  with 
such  a  fate  at  that  time,  and  that  they  were  replaced  by  new  ones,  Cicero  sayi^ 
that  the  earliest  eclipse  of  the  sun  mentioned  m  the  Annales  Maximi,  as  having 
been  observed,  fell  on  the  nones  of  June,  about  the  year  350  U.  C. :  the  earlier 
eclipses  were  calculated  backward  from  it,  unto  that  during  which  Romulus  was 
earned  up  to  heaven.  ^  A  fragment  of  Cato  informs  us,  that  eclipses  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  belonged  essentially  to  the  contents  of  the  pontifical  annah ;  and  the 
fact  of  tlieir  having  been  computed  backwards,  agrees  with  this  statement,  axid 
shows  an  attempt  to  replace  tne  loss  of  the  actual  observations  :  the  same  has 
been  done  in  the  Chinese  chronicles,  for  the  times  of  which  the  annals  are  said 
to  have  existed  but  to  have  been  destroyed." 

Enough  has,  we  think,  been  said,  to  show  that  the  histories  of 
Rome,  usually  received  as  genuine,  are  at  least  liable  to  suspi- 
cion, and  that  Niebuhr  is  justified  in  his  attempt  to  derive  a 
more  accurate  knowledge,  in  relation  to  the  more  early  periodsi 
from  the  collation  of  other  authorities,  and  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  criticism,  to  the  works  of  these  historians  themselves. 

We  cannot  hut  think  he  has  been  very  successful  in  showing 
that  the  foundation  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history,  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  documents,  but  in  traditionary  poems,  which  have 
been  deprived  of  their  beauty  of  imagery,  and  force  of  expression^ 
without  being  for  that  reason,  rendered  more  consistent  with  the 
truth.  That  much  may  have  had  a  foundation  in  real  events,  or 
have  been  adopted  to  explain  mythieally,  existing  circumstances, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  while  the  slight  and  insufficient  web  is 
true,  it  is  concealed  and  embellished  by  a  tissue  of  brilliant  po- 
etical fiction. 

On  this  head,  our  author  thus  argues  : — 

**  These  lays  are  much  older  than  Ennius,  who  moulded  them  into  hexame- 
ters, and  found  matter  in  them  for  thiee  books  of  his  poem  ;  Ennius,  who  seri- 

*  Cicero  de  leg.  1,  2. 
f  Cicero  de  Orat  11, 12. 
t  Cicero  de  Bep.  1.  16. 
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ously  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  poet  of  ^Rome,  because  heahut  his  eyes 
against  tlie  old  native  poetry,  and  tried  successfully  to  suppress  it.  Of  tliat  poe- 
try and  of  its.destniction,  I  shall  speak  elsewhere  :  here,  only  one  further  remark 
is  needful.  Ancient  as  the  original  materials  of  the  written  lays  were,  the  form  in 
which  they  were  handed  down,  and  a  ^at  part  of  their  contents,  seem  to  have 
been  comparatively  recent.  If  the  pontifical  annals  adulterated  history  in  favour 
of  the  patricians,  tlie  whole  of  this  poetry  is  pervaded  by  a  plebeian  spirit,  by  ha- 
tred towards  the  oppressors,  and  by  visible  traces,  that  at  the  time  it  was  8ung> 
there  were  already  great  and  powerful  plebeian  houses.  The  assignments  of 
land  by  Numa,  Tullus,  Ancus,  and  Serviu^  are  in  this  spirit;  all  the  favourite  kings 
befriend  freedom  ;  the  patricians  appear  in  a  horrible  and  detestable  lig^t,  as^ao 
complices  in  the  murder  of  Servius  ;  next  to  the  holy  Numa,  Servius  is  the  most 
excellent  king;  Csua  Cecilia,'  the  Roman  wife  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  is  a  plebeiaoy  a 
kinswoman  of  the  Metelli ;  the  founder  of  the  republic  and  Hucius  Scaevola  are 
plebeians  ;  among  tlie  otlier  party,  the  only  noble  characters  are  the  Valerii  and 
Horatii,  houses  friendly  to  the  commons.  Hence  I  should  be  inclined  not  to 
date  these  poems,  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  their  contents,  before  the  re- 
storation of  the  city  after  the  Gallic  disaster,  at  the  earliest.  This  is  also  indicated 
by  the  consulting  of  the  Pythian  oracle.  The  story  of  the  instructions  sent  by  the 
last  king  to  his  son,  to  get  rid  of  the  principal  men  of  Gabii,  is  a  Greek  tale  in 
Herodotus  ;  so  likewise  wc  find  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus  repeated ;  we  must 
therefore  suppose  some  knowledge  of  Greek  leg^ends,  though  not  necessarily  of 
Herodotus  himself.'^ 

**  Between  the  completely  poetical  ag^,  which  stands  in  a  relation  to  history 
altogether  irration.il,  and  the  purely  historical  age,  there  intervenes  in  all  nations 
a  mixed  age,  which  may  be  called  the  mythico-historical.  It  has  no  precise  limits: 
but  it  reaches  to  the  point  where  cotemporary  history  begins  ;  ana  its  character 
is  the  more  strongly-  marked,  the  richer  the  nation  has  been  in  heroic  lays ;  and 
the  less  later  writers,  neglecting  those  songs,  and  without  calling  up  in  their 
minds  any  distinct  imag«  of  the  past,  have  nUed  up  the  void  in  its  history  from 
monuments  and  authentic  documents.  Hence,  in  the  hbtory  of  the  middle  agea,  we 
find  such  a  character  in  the  North  and  in  Spain;  whereas  durinff  the  same  period, 
die  history  of  countries,  which,  like  Italy,  possess  no  historical  lays,  scarcely  con- 
tain a  trace  of  it.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Persian  war  still  displays  the  character 
of  a  free  epical  narrative  ;  in  earlier  times,  almost  every  thing  that  is  stirring  and  at- 
tractive in  their  story  is  poetry.  In  Roman  history,  the  range  of  pure  fiction  does 
not  reach  much  lower;  although  from  time  to  time,  it  appears  again,  even  down  to 
the  fifth  century  :  the  disease  which  preys  on  this  liistory,  until  the  war  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  is  studied  alteration.  This  is  sheer  corruption  :  the  poetical  story  is  some- 
thing other,  but  it  is  also  something  better  than  ptire  history,  on  the  field  of  which 
we  only  find  again  what  wearies  and  troubles  us  in  life.  The  relation  of  such  po- 
etical history  to  mythology,  is  that  the  former  must  have  a  historical  foundation ; 
that  it  borrows  its  matenals  mahily  from  history  as  ^nsmitted  in  free  narrative  ; 
while  the  latter  takes  them  from  religion  and  poems  on  a  larger  scale,  and  does 
not  give  itself  out  to  be  a  possible  history  of  the  connmon  order  of  things  in  the 
world  ;  although,  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  to  the  earth,  it  can  have  no  other 
theatre.  To  the  latter  kind,  for  instance,  belong  Hercules,  Romulus,  and  Sieg- 
fried, to  the  former,  Aristomenes,  Brutus,  and  the  Cid." 

Our  author  thus  speaks  of  the  sources  whence  he  supposes  the 
histories  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  were  derived. 

"  The  poems,  out  of  which  what  we  call  tlie  history  of  the  Roman  kings  was  re- 
solved into  a  prose  narrative,  were  different  horn  the  nenia  in  form,  and  of  g^cat 
extent ;  consisting  partly  of  lays  united  into  a  uniform  whole,  partly  of  such  as 
are  detached,  and  without  any  necessaiy  connexion.  The  history  of  Romulus 
is  an  epopee  by  itself:  on  Numa  there  can  have  been  only  short  lays.  Tullus, 
the  story  of  the  Horatii,  and  of  the  destruction  of  Alba,  form  an  epic  whole, 
like  the  ])oem  on  Romulus  :  indeed,  here  Livy  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
poem  entire,  in  the  old  Roman  verse.    On  the  other  hand,  what  is  related  of 
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Ancus,  has  not  t  touch  of  poetic  colouring.  But  mi^enrards,  with  TarquiniiM 
Priscus,  begins  a  great  poem,  which  ends  with  the  battle  of  Rcgillus ;  and  thk 
lay  of  the  Tarquins,  even  in  its  prose  shape,  is  still  ineipreasibly  poetical.  The 
arrival  of  Tarquinius,  the  Luciimo,  at  Rome  \  his  deeds  and  victoncs;  his  death  t 
then  the  marvellous  story  of  Serviust  Tullia's  impious  nuptials  t  the  murder  of 
the  just  king ;  the  whole  story  of  the  last  Tarquin ;  the  warning  presages  of  hb 
fall ;  Lucretia ;  the  feint  of  Brutus  (  his  death  \  the  war  of  Porsvuna  \  in  fine,  the 
truly  Homeric  battle  of  the  Rcgillus ;  all  this  forms  an  epopee,  which  in  depth 
and  brilliance  of  imagination,  leaves  every  thing  produced  by  the  Romans  in  la- 
ter times,  far  behind  it.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  unit^  which  characterizes  the 
most  peifect  of  Greek  poems,  it  divides  itself  into  sections,  answering  to  the  ad- 
ventures  in  the  lay  of  the  Niebelungen  ;  and  should  any  one  ever  have  the  bdd- 
ness  to  restore  it  in  a  poetical  form,  he  would  commit  a  great  mistake  in  select- 
ing any  other  than  that  of  this  noble  work. 

"  On  the  confines  of  mythology,  poetry  is  predominant)  at  the  opposite  em^ 
history.  Of  tlie  men  named,  during  the  period  we  arc  entering  upon,  but  few 
arc  imaginary  ;  many  chronological  statements  from  the  yearly  registcti,  have  all 
the  definiteness  thut  can  be  expected  in  so  dim  an  age  :  but  then  the  historical 
part  of  our  information  is  confined  to  this.  For  when  historians  arose,  attention 
was  exclusively  directed  to  what  bore  the  name  of  annak  :  no  use  was  made  of 
monuments  and  original  documents ;  perhaps  through  carelessness ;  perhaps  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  poetical  legends,  and  none  then 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  \*aluc  of  a  fragmentary  history  drawn  from  authen- 
tic documents." 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  real  origin  of  the  Roman  peopley  we 
may  be  guided  independently  of  tradition  :  by  the  nature  of  its 
language  ;  by  the  state  of  the  population  of  Italy  at  the  time  of 
its  first  rising  into  notice :  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  Roman 
customs  and  institutions  with  those  of  surrounding  nations.  Lan- 
guage,  indeed,  furnishes  a  sure  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  mixture  of  races  that  form  one  common  people.  In  that  of 
Rome,  we  can  still  trace  distinctly  a  double  origin,  and  thu&  infer 
that  at  least  two  distinct  races  concurred  in  the  production  of  the 
people-king.  The  most  important  and  easily  recognised  of  these 
co-ordinate  tongues,  is  unquestionably  Greek,  and  in  its  form  ap- 
proaching to  the  more  ancient  dialect,  the  iEolic.  In  this,  we  find 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  objects  relating  to  tillage  and  the  gentler 
arts  of  life;*  while  all  military  terms  are  obviously  foreign  to 
the  Grecian  language.  The  impression  is  irresistible,  that  a  gentle 
and  agricultural  race  had  been  conquered  by  one  warlike  and  fe- 
rocious, who  did  not  practise  the  arts  of  peace,  and  consequently 
had  no  name  for  its  implements  or  products. 

The  nation  by  whose  intervention  wc  are  to  trace  the  com- 
mon origin  of  a  part  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  that  of  the  Greeks, 
is  that  of  the  Pclasgi.  We  find  sufficient  evidence  in  ancient 
writers  to  prove,  that  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  this 
primitive  people  had  spread  its  tribes  over  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try. Our  author  conceives  that  he  is  warranted  in  affirmiuE  that 
they  were  settled,  not  in  wandering  hordes,  but  as  powerful  and 
respectable  nations,  from  the  Po  and  the  Arno  in  Italy,  to  the 

*  Domus  Agcr,  Aratmm,  Vinum,  Oleum,  Bos,  Sus,  Ovis,  Sic,  are  all  Rreek: 
^KhiIc  of  Knsis  iiladius,  Hasta,  &c.,  we  see  no  tnce  in  that  languaj^. 
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Rhyndacus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor.  But  when  history 
began  to  be  written,  all  that  remained  of  this- race  were  solitary 
and  scattered  relics; — much  as  we  still  find  the  Celtic  tribes  iso- 
lated and  detached  in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  inConnaught,  inBrit^ 
tany,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Spain.  Those  who  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  their  influence  upon  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage they  were  themselves  using,  attempted  to  account  for  this 
diffusion  by  an  hypothesis  of  colonies  and  migrations,  and  these 
at  so  late  a  period  as  to  have  been  impossible  in  the  then  state  of 
the  intervening  countries. 

The  Arcadians,  the  most  ancient  Argives,  and  the  lonians, 
were  all  Pelasgic  races.  So  were  the  people  of  Attica,  even  be- 
fore the  Ionic  emigration.*  Thessaly  was  occupied  by  them,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Epirots,  Illyrians,  and  Libur- 
ni,  were  of  the  same  origin,  and  so  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
were  the  first  settlers  of  Macedon.  In  Italy,  the  Tyrrheni  are 
identified  as  Pelasgi,  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  a  portion  of 
the  nation  into  Greece.  The  serfs  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia, 
who  were  QCnotrians,  are  styled  Pelasgi,  and  were  no  doubt 
identified  by  their  language. 

•Our  author  ventures  a  conjecture  which  is  highly  plausible, 
that  the  Trojans  were  also  Pelasgi,  an  hypothesis,  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, will  explain  a  great  number  of  traditions,  the  Italian  ori- 
gin of  Dardanus,  and  the  voyage  of  ^neas.  In  what  manner 
this  nation  passed  into  Hellenes,  is  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  there  is  convincing  proof  that  the  old- 
est settlers  to  whom  our  inquiries  can  reach,  whether  in  Greece 
or  in  Italy,  were  of  the  same  race,  and  this  race  Pelasgic  Among 
other  evidences,  may  be  adducexl  the  identity  of  architecture. 
This,  which  has  been  styled  Cyclopean*,  is  found  to  prevail  in 
the  more  ancient  buildings  of  both  countries,  atid  to  precede  in 
the  one,  the  dawn  of  what  is  more  properly  styled  Grecian  art, 
in  the  other,  the  rise  of  the  Etruscan  architecture.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  the  difierent  specimens  of  this  architecture, 
which,  worthy  of  beings  as  gigantic  as  the  fabled  race  to  which 
they  are  attributed,  still  astonish  the  present  age. 

''  We  are  certuinly  forced  to  pronounce  these  works  foreign  to  the  tribes 
known  to  our  history  in  Latiurn»  as  g^atly  surpadnnflr  theif  power «  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  confessing,  that  our  history  does  not  reach  up  so  fiu*. 
For,  the  difficulty  lies  only  in  the  inadequate  power  of  those  tribes.  The  Etrus- 
can walls,  and  the  works  of  the  Roman  kings,  are  not  inferior,  or  even  surpass 
them  in  magnitude  \  tlie  raising  and  rem<iiving  the  obelisks  hewn  out  of  rocks, 
is  a  stiU  more  gigantic  undertaking,  one  that  still  mocks  our  mechanical  powers. 
The  Peruvian  walls  and  roads,  are  also  no  less  enormous,  than  the  buildings  call- 
ed Cyclopean  (  but,  in  these  cases,  there  is  nothing  increcUblei  because  we 
know  that  thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  laboured  at  task  work,  and 
ti)at  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  sacrifice  of  lives.    Those  forgotten  tribes,  in  the 

* 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  ^5. 
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country  of  the  Cascans  and  Latins,  compared  with  whose  architecture,  that  of 
Rome,  under  the  Caesars,  is  diminutive,  belong'  to,  or  precede  a  period,  in  which 
the  iircek  historian  of  the  Augiistan  as^e,  in  accord  with  the  philosophical  histo- 
rians of  tlie  last  century,  saw  nothing*  m  this  very  country  of  the  abori^nes,  but 
savag-es,  scarcely  possessing  the  faculty  of  speech,  the  offspring  of  the  rude 
earth.  In  like  manner,  the  vaulted  drains  of  Lake  Copais,  which  are  carried 
thirty  stadia  througli  the  solid  rock,  and  to  clear  which  was  beyond  the  power 
of  Bccotia,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  certainly  the  work  of  a  people  prior  to 
the  Greeks." 

Of  the  same  race  were  the  Siculi,  who  probably  escaped  from  * 
the  arms  that  reduced  their  compatriots  to  bondage,  and  sought 
independence  in  Sicily,  where,  however,  they  finally  suffered 
the  same  fate  with  their  brothers  of  Peloponnesus,  and  became 
the  serfs  of  the  Doric  Race. 

While  we  agree,  with  Niebuhr  in  his  views  of  the  once  ex- 
tended dominion  of  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  we  must  enter  our  strong 
protest  against  the  idea  he  has  thrown  out  in  respect  to  their 
autochthonic  origin ;  an  idea  inconsistent  with  revelation,  and 
if  admitted,  destructive  of  all  our  received  views  of  the  econo- 
my of  the  Deity  in  his  government  of  the  world.  This  idea, 
which  is  but  faintly  sketched  in  his  first  edition,  assumes  a  more 
decided  character  in  the  one  before  us.  We  conceive  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  quote  it,  in  order  to  show  its  absurdity : — 

*<  rherecydcs  had  not  the  same  grounds  which  justified  Hellanicus  in  the  case 
of  the  insulated  Pelasgians,  at  Spina  and  Cortona,  for  assuming*  an  emigjation 
from  Melius,  in  the  case  of  the  (Enotrians  and  Peucetians^  to  whom  he  should 
liavc  added  the  Siculi  of  tlic  island.  The  latter  conclusion,  was  dictated  by  the 
fallacy  which  is  still  so  general,  that  tribes  of  a  common  stock  must  have  spnine 
genealogically,  by  ever-widening  ramifications,  from  a  common  root.  This  fal- 
lacy escaped  detection  among  the  ancients,  perhaps  because  they  admitted  ma- 
ny races  of  men  originally  different.  They  who  do  not  recognise  such  a  plurali- 
ty, but  ascend  to  a  single  pair  of  ancestors,  betray  that  they  have  no  idea  of  lan- 
guages and  their  modincations,  unless  they  cling  to  the  miracle  of  the  confusion 
of  tongties ;  a  miracle  which  may  suffice,  with  respect  to  such  races  as  present 
no  striking  physical  difference.  But,  if  we  acknowledge  that  the  origin  ot  things 
lies  in  all  cases  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  notions,  which  comprehend  only  de- 
velopment and  progress,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  g^ing  back,  step  by  step,  in 
tlie  range  of  history,  we  shall  frequently  find  tribes  of  one  race,  that  is  identified 
by  peculiarities  of  character  and  language,  on  opposite  coasts :  as,  for  instance, 
tiie  Pelasgians  in  Greece,  Epirus,  and  the  south  of  Italy  :  without  any  necessity 
for  assuming  one  of  these  separate  regions  to  have  been  the  origmal  home, 
whence  a  part  emigrated  to  the  other.  In  like  manner,  we  find  Iberians  on  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Celts  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  geography  of  the  aniiiiul  and  vegetable  kingdoms  { the  g^cat  classes  of  which 
are  separated  by  mountains,  and  inclose  narrow  seas. 

Besides  nations  which  are  distinguished  in  their  language  and  species,  only 
by  stronger  and  fainter  shades,  there  are  others,  which  differ  so  widely  from 
each  other,  that  to  explain  the  affinity,  whicii  notwithstanding  they* indisputa- 
bly cxiiibit,  it  would  be  necessary,  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  to  sup^MMC 
that  tiiey  have  been  intermixed  ;  or,  if  their  languages  bear  the  stamp  of  a  na- 
tural development,  that  they  have  diverged  from  the  common  character,  in  oppo- 
site directions,  carelessly  and  capriciously,  a  supposition  that  is  contrary  to  all 
experience.  Tims,  the  affinity  of  the  Persian  langtiage  with  the  Sclavonic,  in 
structure  and  etymology,  and,  in  some  points,  with  the  German,  is  striking:  the 
same  relation  exists  between  the  Sclavonic  and  Lithuanian ;  perhaps,  also,  be- 
tween the  Gxlic  and  Welsh  :  and  so  likewise,  there-is  an  evident  fundamental  af- 
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finity  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  language  ;  not  a  mere  intermixture,  which 
only  gives  and  alters  certain  words :  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  perceive  a 
difference  no  less  decifled,  even  in  the  element  of  the  former,  in  which,  before 
the  lanpfuages  of  totally  different  races  were  mixed  with  it,  the  affinity  subsisted 
pure.  This,  however,  is  not  more  surprising,  than  the  conformities  and  diversi- 
ties perceivable  throughout  nature,  which  characterize  species,  and  among  them 
many  that  pass  for  accidental  varieties,  so  that  they  maintain  umdterably  a  distinct 
existence,  and  are  collected  into  one  genus  only  by  abstraction.  Such  kindred, 
hut-essentially  distinct  races,  were  the  Greeks  and  Pelasgians.*' 

Now,  if  the  above  extract  mean  any  thing,  it  seems  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  the  different  varieties  of  the  human  race,  have 
sprung  up  in  different  soils  and  climates,  identical  in  their  ge- 
neric, but  differing  in  their  specific  character,  according  to  lo- 
cal circumstances;  and  that  races  differing,* thousands  of  miles 
in  their  habitation,  should,  notwithstanding,  acquire  languages 
so  similar  in  structure,  and  even  in  words,  that,  "according  to 
the  ordinary  view,"  these  tongues  may,  without  any  violation 
of  probability,  be  considered  as  mere  dialects.  Infidelity  has 
led  its  votaries  into  many  absurd  opinions,  but  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  met  with  any  so  absurd  as  this.  The  received  chro- 
nology of  the  Old  Testament,  and  still  more,  that  which  may  be 
derived  from  the,  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  affords  ample  time  for 
a  nation  to  have  spread  itself  as  widely  as  the  Pelasgi,  before 
the  dawn  of  profane  history.  The  emigrations  of  Cadmus,  of 
Cccrops,  of  Danaus,  and  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes, 
suffice  to  explain  that  change,  in  the  constitution,  the  language, 
and  the  manners  of  Greece,  which  transported  it  from  a  Pelasgi c 
to  a  Hellenic  nation.  The  sources  of  the  changes  that  occurred 
in  Italy,  must  be  sought  in  another  direction. 

The  Pelasgi  never  extended  far  to  the  north.  We  find  them 
bounded  by  the  Strymon  and  the  Algos  in  Macedon,  and  closely 
skirting  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to 
suppose,  that  they  found  their  way  into  Euroj^e,  directly  from 
Asia,  by  the  way  of  the  Hellespont,  while  the  races  that  succes- 
sively invaded  them,  were  pursuing  the  more  lengthened  circuit 
of  the  Euxine?  Even  profane  history,  shows  us  the  ancestors  of 
people  who  have  since  spread  themselves  over  western  Europe, 
engaged  in  wars  in  the  narrow  countries  that  lie  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas.  The  MassagetSB,  or  Goths,  are  found 
to  force  the  Scythians  upon  the  Cimmerians,  who  are  unques- 
tionably the  first  germ  of  the  vast  nation  of  Celts.  The  last 
named  people,  then,  for  the  first  time,  entered  Europe,  and  set- 
tled around  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  whence,  in  process  of 
time,  they  were  urged  forwards  by  the  irresistible  stream  of  Go- 
thic and  Scythian  population,  until  we  find  them,  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  driven  beyond  the  Seine  in  Gaul,  flying  to  the  mountains 
of  Noricum,  and  occupying  the  remote  island  of  Britain  ;  while, 
in  the  previous  ages,  they  had  penetrated  to  Italy,  Greece,  and 
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even  back  into  Asia.  If  the  prevalence  of  Roman  power,  checked, 
for  a  time,  the  progress  of  the  Gothic  nations,  and  destroyed  or 
subdued  the  advanced  guard  of  the  mighty  host,  the  delay  was 
but  temporary ;  and  the  people  whom  we  find  in  its  earliest 
state,  warring  in  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  finished  its  victo- 
rious career  on  the  confines  of  the  Lybian  desert,  after  subduing 
Spain,  and  passing  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

Such  instances  of  emigration,  founded  on  well-established  his- 
torical facts,  form  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the 
belief,  which  holds  that  all  nations  arose  in  Asia,  from  one  com- 
mon stock.  The  diversities  of  physical  conformation,  are  but 
specific  difierences^  or,  rathery  cases  of  accidental  variety,  growing 
indeed  out  of  causes  now  inscrutable  to  us,  and  that  have,  per- 
haps, ceased  to  act  Our  globe  shows  upon  its  surface,  the  ac- 
tion of  physical  causes,  far  more  intense  than  any  we  now'  know 
to  exist;  and  the  same  activity,  in  the  causes  that  we  still  see  affect- 
ing, in  less  degrees,  the  colour,  the  forms,  and  the  stature  of 
men,  would  Account  sufiiciently  well  for  all  their  varieties.  That 
a  great  catastrophe,  sweeping  all  animated  beings  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  by  the  power  of  mighty  currents  of  water,  did 
take  place,  not  partially,  but  generally,  at  a  period  not  more  re- 
mote than  that  assigned  for  the  deluge,  we  have  now  conclusive 
evidence,  distinct  trom  that  of  sacred  history.  To  dry  up  the 
humid  surface,  to  clothe  it  with  new  vegetation,  and  fit  it  for  the 
abode  of  our  race,  must  have  demanded  an  agency,  similar,  in- 
deed, but  far  more  effective,  than  that  which  now  produces  simi- 
lar results.  We  dare  not  venture  to  ascribe  this  to  direct  mi- 
racle ;  •  the  usual  course  of  Providence  works  by  natural  means ; 
and  we  would  be  loath  to  apply  supernatural  agency,  except  in 
tliose  very  cases,  where  the  record  of  direct  interposition  to  vary 
and  alter  the  course  of  physical  things  is  preserved  for  our  instruc- 
tion. If,  then,  the  action  of  natural  agents  must  thus  have  been^ 
and  for  a  very  limited  time,  more  intense  than  it  has  since  been, 
may  they  not  have  affected  our  species,  as  potverfully  as  they 
must  have  done  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  vegetable 
world  ? 

The  earliest  authentic  accounts,  show  no  part  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  retaining  its  independence  in  Italy,  except  the  CBnotrians. 
The  Tyrrlieni,  extending  at  that  time  from  the  Tiber,  through  the 
present  Tuscany,  and  across  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  the  Alps, 
had  become  the  vassals  of  a  race  with  which  they  have  been  hi- 
therto confounded.  This  race  was  the  Etrurian,  or  Tuscan. 

Between  (Enotria  and  Tyrrhenia,  were  interposed  the  Opi- 
oans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians.  The  Oscan  language,  is  the  root  of 
that  part  of  the  Latin,  which  is  not  of  Pelasgic  origin  and  cog- 
nate to  the  Greek.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
tongues  of  the  Volsci  and  iBqui,  and  the  language  of  the  Sam- 
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nitesy  is  expressly  called  Oscan  ;  hence,  it  was  used  by  the  whole 
race  of  the  Sabelli,  including  the  Sabines,  the  Marsians,  the 
MarnicinianSy  the  Pelignians,  and  the  Vestinians.  Our  author 
also  classes  the  Hernici  with  the  Oscan  race.  This  language  also 
spread  into  Bruttium  and  Messapia,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  dialect  of  the  Apulians.  Unlike  the  Etruscan,  it  is  not  an 
inexplicable  mystery.  The  remains  of  it  that  have  reached  us 
in  the  form  of  inscriptions,  may,  from  their  identity  with  the 
Latin,  be  in  some  cases  explained  word  for  word,  and  are,  in  all, 
perfectly  intelligible.  Its  words  are  still  extant  in  the  Latin, 
but  in  shapes  that  have  lost  syllables  and  terminations  ;  and  we 
find  grammatical  forms  in  it,  which  we  still  recognise  in  the  Ro- 
man tongue,  but  rarely,  and  as  exceptions  to  the  inflexions  deriv- 
ed fnom  the  Pelasgic.  If,  then,  we  can,  by  the  aid  of  the  Latin, 
still  decypher  the  Oscan,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  people  of  Rome,  and  that  they  listened  with 
pleasure  to  plays  performed  in.  that  tongue.  Nothing  was  re- 
quired but  a  little  use,  as  we  at  the  present  day  read  with  ease 
the  Pastorals  of  Burns  and  Ramsay,  although  written  in  lan- 
guage antiquated  in  England  since  the  days  of  Henry  IV. 

To  the  Oscan  race  also  belong  the  Casci,  who,  according  to  our 
author,-  uniting  with  the  conquered  Pelasgi,  formed  the  Latins. 
The  ruling  powers  among  the  Umbrians,  were  also  cognate  to 
the  Oscans.  Whether,  in'their  occupation  of  Italy,  they  had  pre- 
ceded the  Pelasgi,  and  after  being  driven  by  them  to  strong  holds 
in  the  Appenines,  had  again  descended  and  subdued  them,  or 
whether  they  had  followed  them,  is  unimportant,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  modern  researches.  That  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  they  had  once  stood  in  the  relation  of  military  ru- 
lers, is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  stated  of  the  respec- 
tive origin  of  the  military  and  agricultural  terms  of  the  Latin 
language  ;  the  former  being  Oscan,  the  latter  Pelasgic. 

Another  people  exercised  a  prominent,  agency  upon  the  for- 
tunes aiid  history  of  Italy.  This  was  the  Etruscan  nation,  long 
confounded  with  their  subject  Tyrrheni,  but  at  last  distinguish- 
ed from  them,  in  a  masterly  manner^  by  Niebuhr. 

**  About  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  Etruscans  excited  the  attention  and 
fears  of  the  Greeks  as  masters  of  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea  \  akhougli  Dionysius  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Greeks  named  the  whole  west  of  Italy  after  them: 
that  name  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  genuine  Tyrrhenians.  When  they  were 
confined  to  Tuscany,  and  even  there  hiul  become  dependant  on  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  their  renown  passed  away,  and  the  cotemponries  of  Polybius  held 
their  former  greatness  to  be  &bulous.  In  Roman  History,  they  are  of  importance, 
only  from  the  period  of  the  kings,  to  the  Gallic  conquest  Afterwards,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  Sabellian  tribes,  they  are  quite  inglorious.  By  the  Greeks  tliey 
arc  mentioned,  mostly  to  their  discredit  \  sometimes  as  pirates,  sometimes  as 
gluttons  ;  by  the  Romans,  only,  as  aruspices  and  artists :  it  is  not  a  traditional 
opinion  which  has  taught  the  modems,  that,  without  Tegard  to  the  extent  their 
empire  once  had,  they  were  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nations  of  antiquity.. 
The  ruins  of  tlieir  cities,  the  numerous  works  of  art  that  have  been  discorered, 
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the  national  spirit  of  the  Tuscans,  who  saw  in  them,  ancestors  they  were  proud 
of;  even  the  tempting  enigma  of  a  language  utterly  unknown:  all  this,  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  tlie  moderns  toward  them  above  every  other  Italian  tribe; 
and  the  Etniscans  arc  at  present  incomparably  more  celebrated  and  honoured 
than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Livy.  Uniiappily,  the  interest  thus  felt,  has  not  been 
combined  with  an  equal  degree  of  judgment  and  impartiality  :  men  have  not 
been  willing  to  content  themselves  with  knowing  only  what  research  could  dis- 
rover:  and  no  part  of  literature  relating  to  ancient  histor}',  contains  so  much  that 
is  irrational,  hasty,  and  unprofitable,  nay  uncandid,  as  may  be  found  in  what 
has  been  written  on  the  Etruscan  language  and  history,  since  the  days  of  Annius 
ofViterbo." 

Because  Tyrrhenia  retained  its  name  after  it  had  been  conquer- 
ed by  the  Etruscans,  the  Greeks  called  two  different  races  by  the 
same  epithet ;  as  we,  by  the  terms  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  un- 
derstand at  the  present  day,  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  conquered  those  countries,  and  yet  know  no  other  names 
for  the  original  inhabitants.  Now,  as  the  one  race  was  Pelasgic, 
which  the  Greeks  supposed  to  be  tson fined  to  their  own  country, 
the  story  of  the  Thcssalian  migration  was  invented,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  descent  of  the  ancient  Tyrrheni. 

Dionysius  combats  both  these  opinions.  That  the  account  of  a 
Lydian  colony  was  not  founded  on  a  tradition  of  that  country,  he 
shows  by  quoting  the  authority  of  Xanthus ;  and  his  assertion 
that  the  Etruscans  spoke  a  peculiar  language,  cannot  be  over- 
come, because  when  he  lived,  it  was  both  spoken  and  written. 
The  names  of  Tusci  and  Etruria,  appear  to  have  been  foreign  to 
them  in  their  own  tongue;  they  called  themselves  Rasena.  Iq 
the  time  of  their  greatness,  they  not  only  ruled  over  Etruria  pro- 
per, but  over  a  great  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  from  which  it 
appears  they  had  ex|>elled  the  Umbrians.  Their  territories  ex- 
tended to  the  North  into  Rhaetia,  whose  name,  indeed,  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  same  source  as  Rasena.  But  they  at  no  time 
occupied  the  whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  Ticin us  formed  their 
western  boundary  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po,  where  they 
met  the  Ligures,  and  the  latter  nation  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  southern  bank,  as  far  as  the  site  of  Parma.  To  the  north  of 
the  Appenine,  they  possessed  twelve  sovereign  cities,  united  by 
ties  of  confederacy,  and  the  same  number  in  Etruria  proper. 

The  form  and  manner  of  their  government  is  very  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  shed^  great  light  upon  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Each  of  the  sovereign  capitals,  possessed  a  territory  containing  a 
number  of  subject  towns,  inhabited  by  colonies,  or  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  population  that  had  been  subdued.  Founded 
upon  conquest,  the  Etruscan  state  consisted  of  a  nobility,  upon 
whom  were  dependant  vast  numbers  of  clients;  hewers  of  stone, 
tasked  by  severe  masters,  to  whose  labours  we  owe  the  works  at- 
tributed to  the  ruling  people;  the  taste  and  design,  however,  are 
alone  Etruscan ;  the  workmanship  is  Pelasgic. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  were  not  decided 
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by  popular  assemblies,  or  even  by  a  numerous  senate,  but  by 
meetings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  land.  These  chiefs  were  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  Romans  received  instruction  in  divination; 
they  constituted  a  warlike  sacerdotal  easte,  and  were,  in  truth,  a 
feudal  nobility,  exalted  by  the  aid  of  popular  superstition.  Even 
so  late  as  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  the  government  of 
the  Etruscan  cities  was  vested  in  the  nobility,  while  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  the  people  had,  as  at  Rome,  obtained  a  share  of  the  su- 
preme power.  A  free  and  respectable  commonalty,  was  never 
formed  among  the  Etruscans,  and  to  this,  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
weakness  of  its  rich  and  populous  cities,  in  the  Roman  wars,  so 
soon  as  that  state  had,  by  its  institutidns,  dbtained  a  numerous 
infantry  composed  of  free  citizens. 

The  Etruscans  had  at  one  period  stretched  their  power  across 
Latium,  and  formed  establishments  in  Campania.  These  were 
short-lived  ;  the  territory  of  Latium  was  soon  forced  from  their 
sway,  but  a  settlement  in  Campania  ekisted  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod. We  cannot  but  think,  tliat  we  see  in  this  irruption  of 
the  Etruscans,  an  event,  that  .had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  Rome.  The  intimate  connexion  between  the  Ro- 
man Patricians  and  the  nobility  of  Etruria,  is  consistent  onlv 
with  an  identity  of  caste,  and  of  course  a  connexion  in  blooo. 
The  relations  of  patron  and  client,  are  the  same  feudal  institu- 
tion, perhaps  in  a  nobler  form,  as  that  which  united  the  princes 
of  Etruria  to  their  vassals.  The  original  government  of  Rome^ 
is  shown  by  our  author  to  have  been  strictly  aristocratic.  The 
Curiae  in  which  the  sovereign  power  was  lodged,  and  by  whom 
the  original  senate  was  chiefly  chosen,  were  the  assemblies  of 
the  Patricians,  and  not  of  the  whole  people.  The  gentes  of 
which  the  Curiae  were  composed,  were  clans,  whose  bond  of 
union  was  patriarchal ;  and,  although  not  solely  growing  out  of 
ties  of  Mood,  yet  dependent  upon  it  in  a  great  degree.  Such 
are  the  clans  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  6ven  up  to  the  pr^ 
sent  time,  every  niiember  of  which  bears  the  gentile  name,  as  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  which  count  kindred  with  the  chief,  while 
others  are  the  descendants  of  mere  bondsmen,  or  members 
of  broken  clans,  that  have  sought  and  received  protection.^ 

Niebuhr,  in  his  first  edition,  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  Rome 
was  a  colony  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Caere,  once  known  as  the 
Greek  Agylla,  but  reduced  by  the  former  nation.  With  this 
city,  the  connexion  of  Rome  is  mysterious,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  any  of  the  received  histories.  This  hypothesis  we 
do  not  find  repeated  in  the  present  edition,  but  it  is  well  worthy 
of  examination : — 

**  If  Rome  was  an  Etruscan  city,  it  must  be  regmrded  as  a  colony  from  one  of 
the  twelve  cities ;  and  by  this  means,  the  origin  of  the  subordinate  class,  the 
Clients,  is  easily  explicable.    They  would  be  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
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the  Siculi,  a  people  connected  with  the  Greek,  (Pelasgic,)  stock :  and  the  name 
of  their  city,  may  have  more  than  the  sound  of  a  Greek  word.  Thus,  Care  wm 
SicuHan,  and  her  Etruscan  name  did  not  supplant  the  old  Siculian  one  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Greek." 

But  Rome  had  not  a  single  origin,  nor  could  it  have  been  as 
recent  as  the  date,  ab  urhe  condita.  Many  circumstances  must 
have  compelled  an  occupation  of  the  seven  hills,  as  early  as 
a  population  began  to  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The 
aborigines  are  mentioned  as  dwelling  in  thickly  settled  villages, 
upon  the  hills;  one  unquestionably  existed  upon  the  Palatine 
mount,  another  on  the  Janiculuni,  a  third  near  the  Vatican,  and 
a  fourth,  and  more  important,  on  the  Agonian  or  Quirinal  hill, 
to  which  the  capitol  served  as  a  citadel.  Motives  of  security, 
would  have  led  the  Pelasgic  race  to  occupy  these  strong  posts, 
so  soon  as  they  began  to  apprehend  danger  from  their  invaders; 
and  modern  researches  have  shown  traces  of  Cyclopean  walls, 
within  the  circuit  of  Rome.  The  nature  of  the  climate,  would 
also  have  led  to  the  occupation  of  these  hills,  as  soon  as  the 
country  was  peopled.  The  malaria,  if  more  terrific  in  modern 
times,  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  and  the  plains  of  Latium.  They  performed  their 
agricultural  labours  in  the  healthy  season,  but  retired  to  the  hills 
during  the  period  of  disease.  The  advantages  of  the  site  of  Rome, 
in  this  respect,  are  well  depicted  by  Cicero. 

'^Locumque  delcgit,  et  fontibus  abundantcm,  et  in  regione 
pestilenti  salubrem :  colles  enim  sunt,  qui  cum  perflantur  ipsi, 
tum  adferunt  umbram  vallibus."  De  Bepub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi. 

Long  after  the  history  of  Rome  becomes  authentic,  the  baros 
and  permanent  dwellings  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  their 
labourers,  lay  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  things,  which  probably  existed 
about  the  time  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Rome,  may,  per- 
haps, assist  us  to  understand  the  legends,  that,  although  false  in 
themselves,  were  beyond  doubt  a  poetic  version  of  the  true  oc- 
currences. The  Etruscans  had  spread  their  conquests  over  the 
plains  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  extended  their  sway  to 
the  ancient  Campania.  They  had,  no  doubt,  established  ia  the 
villages  and  fortified  places  which  occupied  the  hills  of  Rome,  a 
government  similar  to  that  we  find  in  Tuscany  itself,  of  patrons 
ruling  over  clients.  In  such  a  state,  the  Palatine  hill  continued, 
while  the  Sabines,  an  Oscan  race,  issuing  from  the  Appenines, 
occupied  the  Capitol  and  Quirinal  hill.  Between  these  contigu- 
ous establishments,  hostilities  were  inevitable,  probably  bloody, 
but,  from  the  strength  of  their  positions,  and  the  impcrfectioD  of 
the  art  of  attack,  indecisive.  That  either  of  them  should  have 
anxiously  sought  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  or  wandering  warriors, 
is  evident;  and  the  Etruscans  of  the  Palatine  hill,  found  this  in 
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a  Latin  band,  probably  expelled  from  their  homes  by  a  Sabellian 
invasion,  and  equally  enemies  with  them  of  the  Sabine  name* 
That  a  bold  and  successful  condottiero  should  have  been  enabled 
to  assume  the  kingly  authority,  is  not  improbable,  while  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  Etruscan  nobles^  as  well  as  the  religious 
prejudices  of  caste,  would  have  forbidden  the  admission  of  him 
or  his  followers,  to  the  right  of  intermarriage.  That  such  a  right, 
denied  at  home,  and  spurned  by  the  neighbouring  villages,  should 
have  been  sought  by  fraud,  supported  by  the  force  of  arms,  is 
no  improbable  story,  and  that  these  surreptitious  marriages  should 
have  ^nished  by  cementing  the  followers  of  Romulus  into  one 
people  with  the  subjects  of  Tatius,  is  in  the  course  of  nature; 
while  the  descendants  of  the  ravished  Sabines,  in  right  of  the 
blood  of  their  mothers,  might  safely  claim  the  sacred  privileges 
of  the  Oscans,  and  challenge  equality  of  honours  with  the  Etrus- 
cans of  the  Palatine.  Hence,  the  three  tribes,  with  their  retain- 
ers and  clients,  of  which  the  state  of  Romulus  finally  consisted. 
These  three  tribes  were  named  Rhamnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres. 
The  second  was  of  Sabine,  the  third,  of  Tuscan  origin  ;  the  first 
unquestionably  Latin,  as  we  can  in  no  other  way  account  for 
the  affinity  of  the  early  Romans  with  the  Latin  nation. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  elevation  of  another  lead- 
er of  mercenaries  to  the  regal  title,  which  renders  our  hypothe- 
sis less  improbable  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  the  power  ascribed  to  the  kings  was  extremely  limit- 
ed, in  all  but  military  matters. 

That  the  unknown  leader  of  a  warlike  band,  should  have  as- 
pired to  the  honours  of  divine  original,  and  that  he  should  have 
sought  to  derive  his  descent  on  the  human  side,  from  a  royal 
race,  in  the  country  of  his  nativity,  is  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  age.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  as  improbable 
as  the  former;  for  Romulus,  although,  by  the  legend,  the  heir 
of  the  Alban  throne,  takes  no  steps  to  claim  his  rights ;  and  the 
subsequent  legend  of  the  fall  of  Alba,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
sway  of  the  descendants  of  i&neas. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  hypothesis  of  a  tribe,  (the  Rhamnes,)  inha* 
biting  the  Palatine  hill,  united  to  a  Sabine  tribe  on  the  Capito- 
line,  confesses  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  cotemporaneous 
appearance  of  a  third  tribe.  To  solve  the  difficulty,  he  infers 
that  this  last  had  inferior  civil  rights.  Of  this,  however,  there 
is  no  proof;  the  presumption  derived  from  the  le8;end  is,  rather, 
that  they  all  stood  upon  an  equal  footing.  In  fact,  in  another 
place,  our  author  seems  to  be  inclined  to  place  the  Luceres  first, 
in  consequence  of  their  influence  in  religious  matters.  Cicero 
derives  the  name  of  this  tribe  from  Lucumo,  an  ally  of  Romu- 
lus in  the  Sabine  war.    This  name  is,  however,  not  that  of  an 
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individual^  but  a  title  of  office,  held  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
all  the  Etruscan  cities. 

That  the  Sabines,  under  Tatius,  were  not  distant  from  the  site 
of  Rome,  but  actually  inhabited  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  occupied 
the  capitol,  is  conclusively  established  by  our  author;  the  ex- 
istence of  a  town  on  the  Palatine  mount,  is  admitted  by  all  hit* 
torians ;  their  alliance  would  have  formed  but  two  tribesi  and 
yet  the  very  name,  is  a  proof  more  cof^nt  than  can  be  furnish- 
ed in  any  other  way,  that  the  distinction  could  not  have  taken 
place,  before  there  were  three  tribes  in  existence. 

This  federal  union,  must  have  formed  a  power  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  the  surrounding  towns ;  hence,  they  either  sought 
the  alliance,  or  were  subdued  by  the  arms  of  their  ambitious 
neighbour.  One  general  system  of  policy,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  towards  those  who  submitted ;  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Rome,  and  compelled  to  reside  within  its  walla.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perty. One  third  alone  of  their  lands,  became  the  property  of 
the  Populus  Romanus;  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  left  to  the 
former  proprietors.  As  a  return  for  protection,  in. some  caaea, 
and  escape  from  total  ruin  in  others,  they  became  liable  to  mi- 
litary service.  Free  in  person,  although  possessing  no  share  in 
the  government,  they  furnished  the  formidable  infantry  that 
finally  subdued  the  world,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  thoae 
sturdy  plebeians,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  republic,  cobstituted 
nearly  the  whole  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  thus  united  to  the  Roman 
state,  were  Latins;  and  the  union  with  Alba,  an  event  which  can- 
not be  questioned,  however  false  may  be  the  circumataneea  nar- 
rated as  having  attended  it,  finally  gave  a  Latin  character  to  the 
united  people.  The  ancient  language  became  entirely  unintelli- 
gible, and  any  traditions  in  it  must  have  been  wholly  lost  All 
the  traditions  now  extant,  in  reference  to  times  antecedent  to  the 
atra  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  are  therefore  Latin ;  the  Etma- 
can  and  Sabine  legends  are  for  ever  lost.  The  very  name  of  the 
ancient  city  became  foreign  to  its  inhabitants,  and  restricted  to 
the  patrician  families,  was  held  by  them  too  sacred  to  be  pio- 
nounced  by  the  common  people. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  Latin  legends,  is  that  in 
relation  to  the  settlement  of  ^neas.  Our  author  is  inclined  to 
reject  it  in  toto.  It  was,  in  truth,  unimportant  in  its  conaequen- 
ces,  and  may  therefore  be  admitted  to  be  either  true  or  falae, 
without  changing  the  character  of  the  history.  We  must,  ibr 
ourselves,  say,  that  it  is  too  much  endeared  to  us  by  early  im- 
pressions, to  be  rejected,  and  that  we  would  as  willingly  join  the 
critics,  who  deny  that  Troy  ever  existed,  and  thus  destroy  the 
illusion  of  the  Iliad  Poem,  as  unite  in  committing  a  similar  out- 
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rage  upon  the  ^neid :  be  the  story  true  or  false,  it  was  believed 
by  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  date ;  and  the  first  negotiation  on 
record,  with  the  states  of  Greece,  expressly  refers  to  the  Tro- 
jan origin  of  the  Roman  nation.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  aware, 
and  admitted,  that  the  whole  Trojan  race  was  not  extinguished, 
although  the  place  of  its  preservation  was  hid  from  them  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  Latin  nation,  until  it  again  burst  forth  into  splen- 
dour, as  the  people-king  of  Rome. 

Let  us,  however,  hear  what  our  author  says  upon  this  sUb* 
ject. 

**  By  this  combinition  of  evidence,  I  think  I  have  established  the  correctness 
of  ttie  view,  that  the  Trojan  legend  did  not  come  oiit  of  the  Greek  literature 
into  Latium,  but  must  be  considered  as  native  :  and  when  I  have  added  that  it 
has  not  on  that  account  the  least  historical  truth, ^4iny  more  than  the  descent  of 
the  Goths  from  the  Gctes,  or  that  of  tlie  Franks  and  Saxons  from  the  Macedo- 
nians, all  which  are  relatecl  with  full  faith  by  native  writers, — nor  even  the  slight- 
est historical  importance,  I  should  wish  I  might  quit  the  subject.  But  he  who 
brings  forward  inquiries  of  tliis  kind,  is  seldom  permitted  to  decline  expressing 
Ihs  suspicion,  if  he  has  one,  where  no  human  sagacity  can  arrive  at  a  decisive 
solution  ;  as  is  here  the  case  with  the  question,  how,  after  all,  this  tradition  may 
have  arisen.  The  following  hypothesis,  is,  with  me,  not  a  desperate  attempt  to 
find  some  escape  or  other  from  a  difficulty:  it  is  my  conviction ;  yet,  but  for  tliat 
necessity  of  speaking,  I  should  be  silent  on  the  subject. 

**  Every  thing  we  have  to  rely  upon  in  the  mythological  stones,  which  can 
help  us  in  discovering  the  affinities  of  nations,  indicates  that  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Trojans  and  the  Pelaseic  tribes,  the  Arcadians,  Epirots,  Gtlnotrians  { 
but,  above  all,  the  Tyrrhenian  Peksgians.  Dardanus  comes  from  the  city  of  Co- 
lythus  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to  the  Simois :  Cory  thus  is,  in  Virgil,  a  Tyr- 
rhenian ;  according  to  liellanicus  and  Cephalon,  a  Trojan :  this  expedition  of 
Dardanus,  that  of  the  Trojans  to  Latium  and  Campania,  and  the  migrations  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  to  Lemnos,  Imbrus^  and  the  Hellespont,  may  safely  be  explain- 
ed as  only  indicating  national  affinity.  That  the  Penates  of  Lavinium  were  the 
gods  of  Samothrace,  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  received :  so  much  so,  that 
Atticus,  though  he  did  not  controvert  the  story  about  the  migration  of  JEneas, 
concluded  that  the  Penates  had  been  brought  from  that  island :  so  much  so,  that 
the  Samothracians,  like  the  llians,  are  said  to  have  been  recognised  as  kinsmen 
of  the  Honuin  people :  which  must  be  uncforstood  to  mean  not  merely  the  belief 
of  individuals,  but  one  declared  by  the  government.  From  this  community  of 
religion,  as  of  lineage,  it  mig^it  ensue,  tliat  more  than  one  branch  of  the  nation 
should  call  themselves  Troians,  and  boast  of  being  a  colony  in  possetsion  of  the 
I'rojan  sacred  treasures,  said  not  to  have  been  lost,  but  rescued.  For  mauy  ge- 
nerations after  they  had  bowed  under  barbarian  rule,  Tyrrhenians  will  still  have 
visited  the  holy  land  of  Samothrace ;  and  there  Herodotus  may  have  heard  citi- 
zens of  Cortona  and  PJuria  converse ;  there  Lavinians  and  Gergithhmii  may  have 
mutually  awakened  and  strei^hened  the  conviction  of  tlieir  Kindred,  through 
the  common  ancestor,  JEneas.  The  superiority  maintained  when  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians and  Cascans  united,  by  one  of  the  two  nations  in  religion,  by  the  other  in 
arms,  is  implied  in  the  line : 

'  Sacra  Deosqiie  dabo ;  socer  arroa  LAtinus  habeto :' 

only  that  Latitius  himself  must  be  considered  as  a  Tyrrhenian. 

**  The  legend  was  altered  in  various  ways :  even  imperfect  traces  of  its  earliest 
form,  before,  like  others,  it  experienced  the  fate  of  being  adulterated  into  a  tale 
of  something  hutorically  possible,  demand  a  place  in  the  history  of  Uome." 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  quote  authorities,  and  give  the 
various  versions  of  the  legend^  as  related  by  them^  with  their 
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account  of  the  wars,  until  the  descendants  of  -^neas  became 
lords  of  Latium.   After  which  he  goes  on  thus: — 

*'  These  wars  Virj^il  describes,  eflacinjy  discrepancies,  and  altering  and  acce- 
lerating" the  succession  in  the  latter  half  of  the  A:!neid.  Its  contents  were  cer- 
tainly national ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  even  Romans,  if  impartial,  should 
have  received  sincere  delight  from  these  tales.  We  feel,  but  too  unpleasantly, 
how  little  the  poet  succeeded  in  raising  these  shadowy  names,  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  invent  a  character,  into  living  beings,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved,  to  form  an  epic  poem,  out  of  an 
argument  which  has  not  lived  for  centuries  in  popular  songs,  and  tales  as  com- 
mon national  property,  so  that  the  cycle  of  stories  which  comprises  it,  and  all  the 
persons  who  act  a  part  in  it,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Assuredly  tlie  problem 
was  not  to  be  solved  by  Virgil,  whose  genius  was  barren  for  creating,  great  as 
was  iiis  talent  for  embellishing.  That  he  felt  this  himself,  and  did  not  disdain  to 
be  great  in  the  way  adapted  to  his  endowments,  is  proved  by  his  very  practice 
of  imitating  and  borrowing,  by  the  touches  which  he  introduces  of  his  exquiaile 
and  extensive  erudition,  so  much  admired  by  the  Romans,  now  so  little  appre- 
ciated. He  who  puts  togetlier  elaborately,  and  by  piecemeal,  is  aware  of  the 
chinks  and  crevices,  whicn  varnisliing  and  polishing  conceal  only  fh>m  the  unprac- 
tised eye,  and  from  which  the  work  of  the  master,  issuing  at  once  from  the  mouldp 
is  fi-ee.  Accordingly,  Virgil,  we  may  be  sure,  felt  a  misgiving,  that  all  the  foreign 
ornament,  witli  which  he  was  decking  his  poem,  was  not  his  own  wealth,  and 
tliat  this  would  at  last  be  perceived  by  posterity.  That  notwithstanding  this  fret- 
ting consciousness,  he  strove,  in  the  way  which  lay  open  to  him,  to  give  a  poeniy 
whici)  he  did  not  write  of  his  own  free  choice,  the  highest  degree  of  beauty 
that  it  could  receive  from  his  hands;  that  he  did  not,  like  Lucan,  vainly  and 
blindly  aflect  an  inspiration  which  nature  had  denied  to  him ;  tliat  he  did  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  nitoxicatcd,  when  he  was  idolized  by  all  around  him,  and 
when  Propertius  sung : 

*  Yield  Roman  Poets,  Bards  of  Greece,  give  way, 
The  Iliad  soon  shall  own  a  greater  lay  :' 

that  when  death  was  releasing  him  from  the  fetters  of  civil  observances,  he 
w  islicd  to  destroy  what  in  those  solemn  moments  he  could  not  but  view  with  me- 
lancholy, as  the  ground-work  of  a  false  reputation ;  this  is  what  renders  him  es- 
timable, and  makes  us  indulgent  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  his  poem.  The  merit 
of  a  fii-st  attempt  is  not  always  decisive  :  yet  Virgil's  first  youthful  poem  sliows 
that  he  cultivated  his  powers  with  incredible  industr}*,  and  tliat  no  faculty  expir- 
ed in  him  through  neglect.  But  how  amiable  and  generous  he  was,  is  evident 
when  he  speaks  from  the  heart,  not  only  in  the  Georgics,  and  in  all  his  pictures 
of  pure  still  life ;  in  the  epigram  on  Syron's  Villa :  it  is  no  less  visible  in  his 
way  of  introducing  those  great  spirits  that  beam  in  Roman  history." 

Those  who  now  read  the  history  of  the  contests  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  might  at  the  first  glance  be  tempted  to 
believe,  that  the  latter  were  a  body  inferior  in  the  mass,  in  birth 
and  in  fortune ;  that  it  was  a  dispute,  in  truth,  between  a  nobility 
and  their  vassals.  A  more  attentive  consideration  will  show  us 
how  erroneous  is  this  opinion.  The  origin  of  the  Plebs  we  have 
stated  to  be  in  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  towns,  who  either 
voluntarily,  or  in  consequence  of  being  conquered,  removed  and 
settled  in  Rome.  Here  they  received  a  species  of  franchise,  like 
the  citizenship,  without  a  vote  of  after  times.  The  power  of  go- 
vernment still  remained  vested  in  the  Curia,  but  the  plebeians 
were  notwithstanding  free.  Still,  however,  they  were  far  from 
possessing  equality  of  civil  rights;  they  had  no  right  of  inter- 
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marriage,  and,  in  their  relations  to  the  patricians,  they  had  uni- 
formly the  disadvantage.  But  their  body  included  those  possessed 
both  of  wealth  and  pride  of  birth,  the  landholders,  and  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  conquered  cities,  as  well  as  the  labourers.  Thus,  then^ 
while  they  were  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  government  by 
the  patricians,  they  must  have  felt  a  proud  superiority  over  the 
clients  of  that  body.  As  successive  regions  were  added  to  the 
territory,  tribes  were  formed,  which  were  added  to  the  original 
three,  until  the  number  amounted  to  thirty ;  each  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  a  separate 
district.  ThesQ  new  tribes  originally  contained  only  Plebeians ; 
the  Patricians  and  their  clients  were  not  enrolled  among  them, 
until  a  late  period.  The  towns  they  had  formerly  occupied  being 
destroyed,  none  but  Agrtcolm  could  have  remained  among  the 
country  tribes,  and,  in  the  succession  of  years,  the  pre-eminence 
which  this  species  of  labour  held  before  all  others,  gave  these 
tribes  a  higher  rank  than  those  of  the  city.  At  first,  although 
patricians  held  lands  in  the  territory  of  the  tribes,  it  was  by  a 
tenure  different  from  that  by  which  it  was  held  by  the  plebeians. 
It  appears  that  in  every  case  of  conquest,  one- third  of  the  terri- 
tory became  the  property  of  the  Roman  populus,  and  was  grant- 
ed in  possession,  free  of  impost,  to  patricians,  as  integral  parts 
of  the  government;  the  residue  was  left  in  the  hands  ot  the 
conquered  people,  who  paid  a  tribute.  As  the  clients  of  the  pa- 
tricians enclosed  in  the  city,  became  less  hardy  and  warlike,  the 
right  of  serving  in  the  legions  became  restricted  to  the  plebeians, 
in  whose  hands  we  find  it  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  authentic  his- 
tory. The  importance  of  the  services  of  the  plebeians  to  the  go- 
vernment, as  its  troops,  gradually  raised  them  in  importance,  un- 
til they  were  enabled  to  claim  a  participation  in  the  sovereignty. 
Before,  however,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  assert  a  right  to 
civic  honours,  and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  their  peculiar  situa- 
tion must  have  subjected  them  to  great  oppression.  Wje  find  evi- 
dence of  this  in  the  disputes  between  them  and  the  patricians, 
but  the  weight  of  oppression  appears  to  have  reached  its  height, 
under  some  of  the  kings.  In  general,  however,  the  kings  must, 
from  policy,  have.sought  to  conciliate  the  plebeians,  and  to  make 
use  of  them  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  privileged  orders. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  under  the  Tarquins^ 
by  whom  great  works  were  undertaken  and  completed,  which  are 
only  consistent  with  an  abject  condition  of  the  lower  orders. 

<*  What  has  made  tlie  name  of  Tarquinius  ever  memorable,  is,  that  with  him 
begins  the  greatness  and  splendour  ^of  the  city.  Often  the  legend  fluctuates  in 
ascribing  a  work  or  an  exploit  to  him  or  to  his  son  :  but  the  vaulted  sewers,  by 
whicli  tiie  Velabrum,  the  Forums,  the  countir  down  to  the  lower  Subura,  and 
the  valley  of  the  circus,  till  then  swamps  and  fakes,  or  bays  in  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver, were  drained,  are  by  most  of  them  called  the  work  of  the  elder  king  :  and 
coupled  with  this  undertaking,  must  have  been  that  of  embanking  the  Tiber.  In 
the  valley  thus  gained,  between  the  ancient  town  of  Rome,  and  the  Tarpeian 
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hill,  be  allotted  a  space  for  a  market,  and  for  the  meeting^  of  the  people,  IhuH  poiti- 
cof»  aroYind  it,  and  p^ave  pjound  to  such  as  wished  to  set  up  bootlis  aind  aho|ia 
there.  Between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  the  meadow  redeemed  from  the 
water,  was  levelled  and  converted  into  a  race  course;  eveiy  curia  had  a  place 
here  aasig^icd  to  it,  where  the  senators  and  knip^lits  erected  scaflfolds  to  view  the 
games  from,  and  where  they  will  also  have  nmdc  room  for  their  clients.  He  aur- 
rounded  the  city  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stone,  afVer  the  Etruscan  manner,  or*  at 
least  made  preparations  for  it.  The  building  of  the  Capitoline  temple  from  the 
very  foundation,  is  ascribed  by  the  earlier  narratives,  to  the  last  king  ;  to  the  A- 
ther  they  only  attribute  the  vow." 

<<  Works  that  rival  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan,  cannot  have  been  accomplnh- 

ed,  without  oppressive  task-work,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  of 

Solomon.    The  king  cheered  his  people  during  their  hard  service,  by  games  : 

which  from  this  time  forward,  were  celebrated  annually  in  Septeobay  under  tlie 

name  of  the  Roman  or  g^at  g^mes." 

•        •        •        •        • 

**  The  chariot  race  was  not  the  only  enjovnicnt  of  the  Cireeim  ;  there  were, 
also,  the  processions,  the  images  of  the  gods,  borne  along,  robed  in  kitiffly  gar- 
ments, the  armed  boys,  the  war  dances,  and  the  hidicrout  imitations  of  them. 
The  worship  of  the  gods,  too,  until  then  plain  and  ample,  wat  clothed  with 
pomp  by  Tarciuinius  ;  in  his  reign,  bloody  sacrifices  are  aud  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  adoration  to  have  been  first  paid  to  representations  of  the  gods  under 
human  forms. 

**  Tlie  memory  of  this  king  was  cherished  by  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  sighed  uiKier  his  heavy  yoke  \  nay,  these  sufferings  were  imputed  to  bis  de* 
tested  son  ;  although  neither  tlie  forum  nor  tlie  circus  could  have  been  Uid  out, 
until  the  great  sewers  had  been  built." 

The  history  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  is  one  that  merits  serious  in- 
vestigation. He  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  an  Etrus- 
can by  birth,  and  our  author  disproves,  by  reference  to  Grecian 
history,  the  tale  of  his  Corinthian  descent  The  name  of  Lu- 
cumo  ascribed  to  him,  is  not  a  proper  name  of  Etruria,  but  a  ti- 
tle of  rank,  and  we  find  him  acknowledged  as  sovereign  by  the 
Tuscan  cities,  without  any  of  the  evidence  of  his  having  con- 
quered Etruria.  Can  it  be  thatTullus  Hostilius,  and  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, are  as  wholly  fabulous  as  Romulus  and  Numa  ?  Can  Rome 
have  been,  down  to  this  time,  a  member  of  the  Etruscan  confedera- 
cy, which  becoming  more  powerful  by  the  superior  wisdom  of 
its  policy,  was  now  admitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  confederat- 
ed state  ? 

The  rights  of  the  people,  have  their  rise  in  the  constitution  of 
Servius  Tullius.  We  cannot  but  reject  the  legend  of  his  birth  and 
education  as  fabulous.  A  more  probable  history  of  his  origin,  has 
lately  come  to  light,  in  a  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  dis- 
covered at  Lyons,  in  France.  By  this,  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  general  of  a  mercenary  force,  brought  by  him  to  the  aid  of 
the  cider  Tarquin,  but  originally  raised  by  Caeles  Vibenna.  That 
his  constitution  should  have  been  founded  solely  upon  military 
distinctions,  strengthens  this  evidence,  particularly  as  we  do  not 
find  him  to  have  manifested,  as  a  king,  any  very  warlike  pro- 
pensities, and  might,  therefore,  have  been  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
Oir  reason,  why  he  should  have  wished  to  bring  forward  milita- 
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ry  service,  as  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  government  Admit  him 
to  have  risen,  originally,  as  a  soldier,  and,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
elevated  to  the  supreme  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  patricians, 
by  his  army,  and  the  difficulty  is  solved. 

The  constitution  of  Servius,  seems  at  first  sight,  to  have  look- 
ed to  property,  as  the  source  of  distinction  ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  importance  of  a  certain  degree  of  wealUi,  in  providing  mili- 
tary equipments,  and  not  to  any  leaning  towards  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth.  In  an  age,  when  missile  weapons  were  imperfect,  and 
wars  were  decided  by  contests,  hand  to  hand,  with  naked  wea- 
pons, those  who  possessed  the  means  of  clothing  themselves  in 
complete  armour,  were  far  more  valuable,  as  soldiers,  than  those 
who  wielded  none  but  offensive  weapons.  The  phalanx  was  the 
original  order  of  battle  of  the  Roman  army.  Its  first  ranks  were 
composed  of  those,  who  wore  an  entire  suit  of  armour ;  these 
were  followed  by  those  less  fully  armed ;  while  the  rear  was 
composed  of  men,  hardly  furnished  with  any  .protection,  who 
merely  added  by  their  weight,  to  the  force  of  the  shock.  When 
arms  were  of  a  costly  material,  and  when  workmanship  was 
dear,  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  df  the  mechanic  arte,  the 
equipment  of  a  heavy  armed  foot  soldier,  must  have  required  a 
very  considerable  sum.  At  this  period,  too,  each  person  furnish- 
ed his  own  arms,  and  supported  himself  during  the  short  cam- 
paigns to  which  Roman  warfare  was  then  limited.  That  those 
who  thus  equipped  themselves,  should  be  entitled  to  a  corres- 
ponding influence,  would  be  so  evidently  just,  that  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  Comitia  centuriata  of  Servius^  appear  to  have  arisen 
almost  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  In  subsequent  ages, 
when  the  state  was. enabled  to  supply  every  soldier  with  arms, 
the  obvious  reason  of  the  distinction  ceased,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  power  of  the  centuries  became  impossible.  When 
wealth  alone  became  the  criterion  of  classification  into  centuries, 
not  greater  services  rendered  to  the  state,  the  superior  power 
that  grew  out  of  it  became  obnoxious,  and  the  Comitia  tributa^ 
where  all  stood  upon  a  level,  acquired  more  and  more  influence 
in  the  government. 

However  fortuitous  may  have  been  the  arrangement  into  cen- 
turies, it  notwithstanding  furnished  a  most  admirable  method  by 
which  the  contending  interests  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
might  be  compromised.  The  former,  who,  in  theirCurise,  were 
naturally  equal  among  themselves,  who,  at  first,  formed  no  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  tribes,  fell  with  their  clients  into  their  pro- 
per places  in  the  pedestrian  centuries,  or  filled  the  equestrian  suf- 
fragia,  in  which  their  pobility  of  birth,  became  more  than  a  ba- 
lance for  fortune.  The  plebeian  knights,  being  chosen  for  their 
wealth,  we  cannot  conceive  that  to  them  the  grant  of  a  horse  at 
the  public  cost  could  have  been  made. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  8.  5?) 
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"  But  at  first,  no  doubt,  it  was  one  of  the  patrician  privile^s  :  indeed  the  in- 
contestable meaning  of  the  account  in  Cicero,  is,  that  iti  oripn  was  prior  to  tint 
of  the  third  estate  :  and  if  restricted  to  those  among  the  ruling  burghen,  who, 
though  equal  to  their  fellows  in  mnk,  were  inferior  in  fortune,  it  was  neither  un- 
fair nor  arrogant." 

By  this  institution  of  Serviiis,  the  disastrous  effects  which  have 
followed  in  all  other  instances,  from  the  entire  preponderance  of 
either  an  oligarchy  or  a  democracy,  were  avoided,  and  a  proper 
balance  maintained  in  the  state,  untifthe  patrician  caste  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  from  the  diminution  of  its  numbers, 
consequent  on  its  peculiar  constitution. 

A  nobility  can  only  maintain  its  members,  by  the  most  ex- 
tended rules  for  its  descent,  or  by  a"  provision  for  the  admission 
of  new  families.  The  aristocracy  of  England  is  supported  by 
the  wise  policy  of  admitting  into  its  body,  wealth  and  talent,- 
wherever  tlicy  arise  ;  but  the  patrician  houses  of  Rome  had  no 
such  resource,  and  were  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  conveying 
tlieir  rights  by  either  marriage  or  adoption;  hence,  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  but  fifty  families  were  left,  who  bore  the  pure  pa- 
trician stamp. 

The  largeness  of  the  sums  at  which  the  property  of  the  higher 
classes  of  centuries  is  estimated  in  the  constitution  of  Scrvius, 
has  frequently  been  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  appears  at  first  sight 
to  indicate,  at  a  time  when  the  as  weighed  a  full  pound  of  brass, 
a  degree  of  wealth  almost  incredible.  Our  author  has,  however, 
given  a  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  apparently  difficult 
question : — 

<*  It  is  a  remarkable  and  very  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  nations  in  the 
middle  of  Italy,  to  employ  copper  in  heavy  masses  as  a  currency,  not  lUrer : 
whereas  the  southcni  provinces  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Campania,  ahbough  here 
the  mode  of  computing  by  ounces  was  not  unknown,  made  use  of  silver  money. 
That  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  some  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  coined  copper^ 
is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  on  specimens  Uiat  remain;  as  to  Latium  and  Sam- 
nium,  no  such  pieces  of  their  money  with  inscriptions  have  been  found,  any 
more  than  silver  coin  of  theirs  belonging  to  an  early  age.  Rut  the  great  varie- 
ty in  the  form  of  x<;<*s,  without  inscription,  shows  that  they  must  have  been  mint- 
ed in  many  towns :  the  large  sums  of  brass  money  that  the  Koman  armies  obtain- 
cd  amid  their  booty  in  Samnium,  while  but  an  inconsiderable  weight  of  nhrer 
was  carried  home  in  triumph,  evince  that  the  former  was  the  currency  there :  so 
it  was  undoubtedly  in  latium  :  and  a  part  of  those  nameless  coins  probably  be- 
longed to  these  two  nations.  Rome  had  the  same  system  of  currency  \  and*  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition,  which  very  clearly  proves  how  hi  and  wide  Serviiis  IHd- 
lius  was  celebrated  as  the  author  of  all  institutions  of  importance,  he  was  named 
by  'I'imxus  as  the  person  who  fn-st  stamped  money  at  Kome  (  the  people  before 
this  time  having  employed  brass  in  the  lump,  »s  rude,** 

l^rass  was  an  article  of  prime  necessity.  It  was  in  the  early 
ages  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  we  now  employ  iron. 
Copper  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  more  easily  reduced 
from  its  ore  than  iron  is,  and  certain  of  its  alloys,  (which  we 
T[\\\  by  the  general  name  of  brass,)  are  applicable  to  the  manu- 
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facture  of  arms,  and  of  every  species  of  domestic  utensil.  In 
Italy,  the  metal  was  in  early  ages  extremely  abundant  The 
Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  traded  to  Italy  for  copper,  and  ex- 
changed iron  for  it*  So  long  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  con- 
tinued abundailt,  and  the  imperfection  of  navigation  rendered 
its  transport  difficult,  so  long  its  price  in  barter  would  have  been 
limited  to  the  simple  cost  of  production.  But  copper  mines,  al- 
though easily  worked,  are  also  easily  exhausted,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  product,  accompanied  by  increasing  foreign  demand^ 
could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  value.  Silver  would  flow  in  to  pay 
for  the  exported  copper,  and  a  currency  in  that  metal  would  re- 
place the  other.  The  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  would  of 
course  change ;  and  the  Romans  appear  to^  have  followed  this 
variation  of  proportion,  in  the  successive  reduction  of  the  weight 
of  their  copper  coin.  Of  their  having  followed  in  this  reduction 
the  ratio  of  its  value  to  articles  of  prime  necessity,  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  nominal  price  of  ^rain.  In  the  year  314,  U.  C. 
wheat  fell  to  what  was  considered  the  low  price  of  an  as,  the  mo- 
dius  ;  in  the  y^^v  505,  when  the  as  was  cut  down  to  a  sixth  part 
of  its  opiginal  weight,  an  equally  low  nominal  price  is  recorded : 
and  a  hundred  years  later,  in  spite  of  the  vast  influx  of  wealth, 
wheat  often  sold  for  no  more  than  two  light  ases,  twelve  to  the 
pound. 

The  vast  abundance  of  brass  at  one  time,  is  shown  by  the 
price  of  many  articles,  and  various  other  circumstances.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  of  it  were  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  a  knight's 
horse,  and  two  thousand  pounds  for  its  annual  keep ;  the  heavy 
copper  money  was  piled  up  in  rooms,  and  we  are  told,  that  dur- 
ing the  Veientine  ivar,  individuals  sent  their  tribute  to  the  trea- 
sury in  wagon  loads. 

The  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  was  a  revolution  by  which  the 
plebeians  were  raised  to  a  share  in  the  government ;  that  of  Tar- 
quin  the  proud,  may,  on  the  other,  hand,  be  regarded  as  a  counter- 
revolution, by  which  the  privileged  class  again  deprived  them 
of  any  voice.  In  efiecting  this,  however,  so  much  power  was 
thrown  into  the  handis  of  the  king,  as  to  swallow  up  their  own 
privileges.  Hence  we  find  them  represented  as  most  active  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  in  abolishing  for  ever  the  re- 
gal power  at  Rome.  The  plebeians,  however,  were  far  from  re- 
gaining the  franchises  conveyed  to  them  by  the  constitution  of 
Servius  Tullius,  and  years  of  oppression  elapsed,  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  tribunate  interposed  protectors  between  the 
people  and  their  proud  rulers. 

The  plebeians  were  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  by  the  moderation  of  the  patricians,  who, 

•  Odyss.  i.  184. 
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so  long  as  the  Tarquins  were  an  object  of  alarm,  and,  until  the 
war  with  Etruria  was  brought  to  a  close,  ruled  with  justice  and 
moderation.  No  sooner  had  these  pressing  dangers  ceased,  than 
the  patricians  commenced  to  deal  with  the  plebs  as  slaves,  and 
thrust  them  out  of  all  share  in  the  government  A  peculiar  state 
of  things,  growing  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  patricians  enjoyed 
without  rent,  the  use  of  the  public  domain,  while  the  plebeians 
were  forced  at  once  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  serve  in  uninterrupted 
wars,  loaded  the  latter  with  debt,  and  was  the  foundation  of  new 
and  more  severe  oppressions.  With  the  secession  of  the  people, 
to  which  this  state  of  things  gave  rise,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  tribunate,  our  author  closes  the  first  volume  of  his  work. 
The  translation  of  the  second  edition  has  not  proceeded  farther, 
and  we  shall  close  our  review  with  an  extract,  exhibiting  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  the  secession. 

"  Money  transactions  among  the  Romanfi,  were  in  the  form  of  loans,  to  be  re- 
paid af^er  a  stated  term ;  and  this,  in  those  times,  as  the  arguments  to  be  brought 
forward  in  another  part  of  this  histor)'  will  prove,  must  certainly  have  been  the 
year  of  ten  months.  Tiie  rate  of  interest  was  unrestricted,  and  therefore  exoibi- 
tant:  tlie  first  legal  limitation  of  it  to  ten  per  cent.,  was  a  great  relief  to  the  plebs: 
no  wonder  then,  that  the  cases  in  which  the  accumulation  of  interest  raised  the 
principal  to  many  times  its  original  amount,  are  spoken  of  as  otdinaiy.  It  wis 
tlic  custom,  to  convert  the  principal  when  due,  together  with  the  interest,  into  a 
new  debt :  and  the  discharge  of  this  must  soon  have  become  utteriy  impossible. 
To  understand  the  condition  of  the  plebeian  debtors,  let  the  reader,  if  he  u 
a  man  of  business,  imagine  that  the  whole  debts  of  a  country  were  turned  into 
bills  at  a  year,  bearing  interest  at  twenty  per  cent,  or  more  ;  and  that  the  non- 
payment of  them  was  followed  on  summary  process,  by  imprisonment  and  by 
the  transfer  of  the  debtor's  whole  property,  even  though  it  exceeded  what  he 
owed  to  the  creditor.  As  to  these  farther  circumstances,  which  are  incompati- 
l)lc  with  our  manners,  the  personal  slavery  of  the  debtor  an4  his  children,  we 
have  enough  without  them  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate plebeians. 

**  Their  wretdiedness  was  consummated  by  a  s}'stem  of  base  injustice.  The 
whole  infantr}-  of  the  line  was  formed  of  plebeians;  and  yet,  not  only  was  all  share 
of  the  conquered  lands  refused  to  them  ;  but  even  the  plunder,  which  the  Ro- 
man  soldier,  unless  it  was  given  up  to  him,  was  bound  to  deliver  in  upon  oath, 
was  often  kept  buck  from  them ;  not  that  it  was  employed  for  national  purposes; 
it  went  into  ttic  common  chest  of  the  Patricians. 

**  This  ])lcture  of  distress  deluded  Dionysius  ;  so  that  when  the  whole  com- 
monalty was  driven  into  insurrection,  he  looked  upon  them  as  nothing  else  than 
a  low,  btarving,  multitude,  to  which,  idlers,  libertines,  vagabonds,  such  as  hsr-^ 
boured  ill  will  against  their  neighbours,  and  such  as  were  malcontents  from  tern-" 
per  or  interest,  attached  themselves.  The  positiveness  of  this  statement  has  an 
imposing  efiect ;  and  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  that  Livy,  though  no  way 
jiurtial  to  the  plebs,  and  though  he  was  certiiinly  far  from  having  a  clear  insight 
nito  the  nature  of  the  several  orders  in  early  times,  still  docs  not  contain  a  word, 
which,  if  rightly  unden»tood,  can  give  even  the  shadow  of  support  to  suchm 
opinion. 

**  For  a  (;reek,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  in  this  case,  to  a\-oid  beingdeceif^ 
ed:  in  the  first  place,  because  his  language,  poorer  and  leas  exact  in  politkil 
ternm,  than  the  Roman,  iiad  only  the  one  worvl  tkmus,  to  render  both  populus 
and  plebs.  Kven  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  this  word  had  assumed  a  variety  of 
senses,  and  fkiiotes  in  democracies,  the  nation  and  aiisembly  of  the  people,  as  op- 
posed to  the  magistrates;  in  oligarchies,  the  connnonalty  ;  while  iwpuUr  ui  — 
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employs  it  for  the  common  and  needy  folk.  In  th&  days  of  Auguttusy  many  as 
^cre  the  Greek  cities,  and  many.  i\^  were  those  that  pretended  to  be  so,  there 
was,  perhaps,  not  a  single  oligarchy  that  had  kept  its  gfround ;  and  democracies 
were  rare ;  the  Romans  had  every  where  introduced  timocracies ;  and  under 
these,  though  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  still  bore  the  nameof  demus, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  applied  to  those  inhabitants,  who,  from  not  possess- 
ing the  reauisites  for  civic  honours,  were  expressly  excluded  by  law,  or,  at  all 
events  in,  fact,  from  offices,  as  common  people.  The  civic  plebs,  too,  as  Diony- 
sius  found  it  at  Rome  in  the  eighth  century,  was  undeniably  a  demus  of  this 
sort ;  formed  by  the  body  of  those  who  partook  of  the  largesses  destined  for  the 
capital :  this,  too^  consisted  mainly  of  freedmen  and  half  citizens.  The  respecta- 
ble country  people,  and  municipals,  were  completely  separated  from  them  :  still 
higher  stood  the  knights,  many  thousands  in  number  :  at  top  of  all,  the  nobles 
who  had  coalesced  with  such  patricians  as  were  yet  remaining. 

"  That  all  these,  nevertheless,  were  plebeians  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  ; 
that  the  whole  Roman  nation  was  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifty  patrician 
houses  that  were  yet  preserved,  and  of  the  patrician  families  newly  incorporat- 
ed by  Julius  Cxsar  and  Augustus  ;  this  was  certainly  known  to  Dionysius." 

^<  When  an  error  has  been  firmly  rooted  for  centuries,  it  can  hardly  be  super- 
fluous to  bring  forward  a  variety  of  definite  instances  in  illustration  of  the  truth. 
The  Roman  Plebs,  formed  as  it  was  by  the  incorporation  of  whole  bodies  of  citi- 
zens and  country  people,  might  be  compared  to  the  Vaudese  dependent  on  the 
city  of  Bern,  among  whom  th«  old  Burgundian  nobles  stood  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  townsmen  and  peasantry,  as  contrasted  with  the  sovereign.canton.  Or, 
if  the  reader  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  Florence,  let  him  imagine  that  the 
republic  had  united  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  distretto. \n\.o  a  commonalty  :  in 
this  the  Counts  Guidi,  and  the  Castellans  of  Mugello,  as  opposed  to  the  ruling 
estate,  did  not,  by  the  principles  of  the  laws,  stand  above. tne  houses  of  Pistoja 
or  Prato,  nay,  above  the  common  citizen,  or  veoroan  of  the  Val  d'Amo  i  at  the 
same  time,  the  former  might,  notwithstanding,  be  equal,  perhaps  more  than 
equal,  to  the  Uberti,  and  Sie  other  proudest  hou4es  of  the  ruling  city,  even  ac- 
cording to  their  own  notions  of  nobihty.  As  in  a  later  age,  the  Mamilii,  who 
traced  their  pedigree  from  Ulysses  and  Circe,  were  admitted  among  the  plebeian 
citizens ;  so  then  there  can  be  no  question,  Uiat  the  families  of  plebeian  knights 
in  the  earlier  times,  were  the  nobility  of  the  distreito;  that  the  first  leaders  of  the 
plebs,  the  Licinii,  and  Icihi,  were  no  way  inferior  in  birth  to  the  Quinctii  and 
Postumii." 


Art.  VI. —  TTie  Eleventh  Annual  Seport  qf  the  American  So- 
ciety  for  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the 
United  States^  with  an  Appendix.   Washington :  1828. 

The  tilhe  is  past,  when  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  political 
or  the  moral  evil  of  the  slave  trade.  We  might  suppose,  that  no 
great  strength  of  argument,  could  ever  have  been  requisite  to 
establish  its  impropriety  ;  yet,  not  half  a  century  has  elapsed, 
since  it  was  advocated  by  men  of  talents  and  learning,  on  the 
floor  of  the  British  Parliament,  not  on  the  plea  of  expediency 
only,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  ^'humanity  and  holiness !''  and 
the  friends  of  abolition  were   "delighted,  at  the  thought  that 
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they  would  soon  be  able  to  prove,  that  Providence^  in  ordaining 
laws  relative  to  the  agency  of  man,  had  never  made  that  to  be 
wise  which  was  immoral ;  and  that  the  slave  trade  would  be 
found  as  impolitic,  as  it  was  inhuman  and  unjust ;"  a  truth  which 
has,  happily,  been  since  demonstrated  too  clearly  to  admit  a  ra- 
tional doubt.  But  it  was  long  before  this  triumph  could  be  ob- 
tained over  the  interests  and  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  The  policy 
and  the  humanity  of  the  slave  trade,  were  maintained  by  men  of 
the  first  standing  in  England ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  an  ar- 
duous struggle  of  twenty  years,  during  which  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity suffered  repeated  disappointments  and  defeats,  that  the 
united  talents  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  Burke  and  Wilberforce, 
could  induce  the  parliament  of  England  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  justice,  and  abolish  the  trade  for  ever.  Such 
was  the  slow  and  laborious  progress  of  the  cause  in  Great  Britain. 

In  this  country,  the  evils  of  slavery  were  soon  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  brought  to  Virginia!  '^^ 
the  year  1621 ;  and  the  legislature  of  the  colony,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, enacted  laws  to  counteract  the  evil,  by  imposing  restric- 
tions upon  their  introduction.  But  these  measures  were  always 
discountenanced,  and  the  laws  rejected  by  the  queen  in  council^ 
as  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  England ;  and 
slavery,  with  all  its  unhappy  consequences,  was  entailed  upon 
the  colonies,  to  promote  the  supposed  interests  of  the  mother 
country.  The  commencement  of  our  national  indepeDdeDce, 
found  this  dreadful  malady  deeply  rooted  in  our  political  system  ; 
and  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  framers  of  the 
present  Constitution,  to  tolerate  the  continuance  of  the  slave 
trade  for  a  limited  period;  but,  to  the  honour  of  our  country, 
the  power  of  prohibition  was  exercised,  the  moment  the  restrie-i 
tion  imposed  by  the  Constitution  was  removed;  and  now,  after 
several  prohibitory  enactments,  every  one,  in  any  way  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  is  declared  a  pirate,  subject,  upon  convictioa 
thereof,  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
(.'vils  of  a  coloured  population,  as  it  exists  in  this  country;  they 
.ire  known  and  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  whether  we  regard 
the  southern  states,  oppressed  by  the  system  of  slavery  in  ac- 
tual operation,  or  those  overrun  by  a  free  coloured  popplation, 
we  must  admit,  that  any  plan,  which  proposes  to  removWto  evil, 
or  even  to  diminish  it,  deserves  a  careful  attention,  and  must 
be  interesting  to  every  division  of  the  country,  in  proportion 
to  the  probability  of  its  success.  With  these  sentiments,  we 
propose  to  notice  the  plan  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety— the  history  of  its  operation — the  feasibility  of  its  pro- 
jects— and  its  probable  effects  upon  tliis  country,  and  upon 
Africa. 
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The  idea  of  colonizing  our  coloured  population,  is  not  new. 
So  early  as  the  year  1777,  a  committee,  (of  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  the  head,)  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  to 
revise  the  whole  code  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  re- 
ported, among  other  important  regulations,  a  bill  ^^  to  emanci- 
pate all  slaves  born  after  the  passing  of  the  Act;  and  further  di- 
recting that  they  should  continue  with  their  parents  to  a  certain 
age,  then  be  brought  up,  at  the  public  expense,  to  tillage,  arts, 
or  sciences,  according  to  their  geniuses,  till  the  females  should 
be  eighteen,  and  the  males  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  they 
should  be  colonized  to  such  place,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  s))ould  render  most  proper ;  sending  them  out  with  arms, 
implements  of  household,  and  of  the  handicraft  arts,*^ seeds,  pairs 
of  the  useful  domestic  animals,  &c.,  to  declare  them  a  free  and 
independent  people,  and  extend  to  them  our  alliance  and  protec- 
tion, till  they  have  acquired  strength,"  &c.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  this  scheme,  suggested  by  benevolence  and  patriotism,  was 
never  carried  into  effect.  The  situation  of  the  country^  exhaust- 
ed by  a  protracted  contest,  and  drained  of  her  finances;  as  of  her 
strength,  probably  prevented  its  accomplishment.  But  the  plan, 
though  postponed,  was  never  abandoned.  The  legislature!  of  Vir- 
ginia passed  several  resolutions  favourable  to  this  project ;  and, 
on  the  23d  of  December  1816,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
formal  resolution,  requesting  ^^  the  executive  to  correspond  with 
the  President  bi  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  territory  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  upon  the  shore  of  the  north 
Pacific,  or  at  some  other  place,  not  within  any  of  th'e  states,  or 
territorial  governments  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  as  an  asy- 
lum for  such  persons  of  colour  as  are  now  free,  and  may  desire 
the  same ;  and  for  those  who  may  hereafter  be  emancipated  with- 
in this  commonwealth."  By  the  same  resolution,  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  the  state,  in  Congress,  were  requested 
to  exert  their  best  efforts  to  aid  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects.  Similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia,  and  the  plan  of  colonization  seemed  to  meet  with  ge- 
neral favour. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  Dr.  Findlay,  of  New-Jersey,  or  Mr. 
Elias  B.  Caldwell,  of  Washington,  be  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  first  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Colonization  Society. 
Both  these  gentlemen  had  given  their  attention  to  this  matter ; 
and,  in  the  month^of  December  1816,  they  united  their  efforts 
to  carry  their  plan  Ato  effect.  On  the  21st  of  that  month,  a 
meeting  of  several  gentlemen,  called  to  consider  the  subject, 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Clay,  who,  though  his  first  impressions 
were  against  it,  had  been  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the 
plan,  and  engaged  warmly  in  the  cause,  of  which  he  has  ever 
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continued  one  of  the  steadiest  and  most  zealous  supporters.    Se- 
veral others  joined  in  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  scheme; 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  a  society  was  formed,  whose  only  object,  as  declared 
in  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  <<  is  to  promote  and 
execute  a  plan  for  eolonizing,  (with  their  consent,)  the  free  peo- 
ple of  colour  residing  in  our  country,  in  Africa,  or  such  other 
place  as  Congress  shall  deem  most  expedient."    The  orisinal 
members  of  this  Society,  were  principally  gentlemen  of  the 
southern  states ;  and  Judge  Washington,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  chosen  president.    The  attention  of  the  Society  was  first 
directed  to  the  clioice  of  a  proper  site  for  the  intended  colony  ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  two  agents  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Having  first  visited  England,  to  obtain  what  information  they 
eould,  from  those  interested  in  the  English  settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone,  they  sailed  from  London  for  that  settlement,  on  the  2d 
of  February  1818.     After  explaining  the  object  of  their  coming, 
every  facility  was  afforded  them  ;  and  two  intelligent  men  of  that 
colony,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  accompanied  them 
down  the  coast,  to  introduce  them  to  the  native  chiefs,  and  act 
as  interpreters  in  their  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  lands. 
From  the  information  they  received,  they  determined  upon  the 
island  of  Sherbro,  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Sierra 
Leone,  as  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  proposed  settlement; 
and,  after  visiting  several  of  the  <<head  men,"  or-kin^  on  their 
way,  they  arrived  at  this  island,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with 
King  Sherbro,  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  his  territory.  The  con- 
ference was  held  at  Yonie,  the  royal  residence,  and  accompanied 
by  all  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions.    The  agents  wait- 
ed on  the  king,  whom  they  found  seated  in  state,  under  a  cola 
tree,  surrounded  by  his  council,  and  attended  by  his  prime  mi- 
nister Kong  Couber ;  the  presents  were  displayed,  and  the'  object 
of  the  visit  announced,  to  obtain  lands,  for  the  descendants  of 
Africans,  who  wished  to  come  from  a  far  country,  and  settle 
peaceably  in  the  dominions  of  king  Sherbro.    Kong  Couber,  in 
tiie  name  of  his  master,  made  a  reply,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  rather  favourable ;  but,  like  his  brethren  of  other  cabinets, 
threw  out  some  hints,  and  suggested  some  difficulties,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  conclude  matters  at  once,  and  protracted 
the  negotiation  a  week;  after  which,  a  grand   << palaver"  was 
held,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  people  should  have  such  lands 
as  they  wanted,  upon  their  arrival  with  goods  to  pay  for  them. 
The  agents  then  returned  to  Sierra  Leon^  and  thence  sailed  for 
the  United  States,  where  one  of  them,  Mr.  Burgess,  arrived,  on 
the  22d  of  October  1818 ;  the  other,  Mr.  Mills,  whose  energy 
and  intelligence  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
mission,  died  on  the  passage. 
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Encouraged  by  the  representations  of  their  surviving  agent, 
the  Society  determined  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  colony 
as  soon  as  possible;  and,  for  this  purpose,  made  great  exertions 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  immediately.  In  this  they  were  assisted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  March  1819,  determined  to 
unite  with  the  Colonization  Society,  in  the  promotion  of  their 
object  By  the  second  section  of  this  Act,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  '<  to  make  such  regulations  and  ar- 
rangements as  he  may  d^em  expedient,  for  the  safe  keeping, 
support,  and  removal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
of  all  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  colour,  as  may  be 
delivered  and  brought  within  their  jurisdiction;  and  to  appoint 
a  proper  person  or  persons,  residing  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
agent  or  agents>  for  receiving  the  negroes^  mqlattoes,  or  persons 
of  colour,  delivered  from  on  board  vessels,  seized  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  slave  trade,  by  commanders  of  the  United  States' 
armed  vessels." 

In  the  execution  of  this  authority,  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Bacon  and  Mr. 
John  P.  Bankson,  to  reside  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  agents  of 
th^  United  States,  with  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  agents 
of  the  Colonization  Society;  and,  in  tlie  month  of  February 
1820,  these  gentlemen  sailed  from  New-York  in  the  Elizabeth, 
a  vessel  chartered  by  the  Society,  and  having  on  board  Mr. 
Crozer,  the  Society's  agent,  and  eighty-eight  colonists.  This 
first  expedition  was,  in  every  way,,  unfortunate.  It  reached  the 
African  coast  about  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  climate  is  peculiarly  unhealthy ;  the  natives  refused  to  fulfil 
their  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands';  the  three  agents,  and  twen- 
ty of  the  colonists,  soon  fell'  victims  to  the  climate ;  and  the  sur- 
vivers,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  tKeir  number,  Daniel  Co- 
ker,  who  proved  himself  intelligent  and  very  capable  of  the 
charge,  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  island 
of  Sherbro,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  alto- 
gether in  the  most  forlorn  condition.  Thus  situated,  Coker,  by 
the  advice  of  Captain  Wadsworth  of  the  United  States'  ship 
John  Adams,  who  rendered  him  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
led  back  his  people  to  Sierra  Leone,  there  to  await  further  in- 
structions from  the  United  States.  In  the  month  of  March  1821, 
they  were  joined  by  a  re-enforcenrient  of  twenty-eight  new  colo- 
nists, under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Andrus  and  Wiltberger, 
agents  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Winn  and  E.  Ba- 
con, as  agents  of  the  United  States.  After  providing  a  tempo- 
rary residence  for  the  colonists,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Mr.  Andrus  and  Mr.  Bacon  went  to  explore  the  coast, 
and  fix  upon  a  station  for  the  projected  settlement.  In  the  coun- 
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try  called  Grand  Bassa,  a  part  of  the  Grain  Coast  of  Guinea, 
about  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone,  they  found  a 
tract  of  land,  elevated,  fertile,  healthy,  and  in  every  way  suited 
to  their  purpose.  This  was  Cape  Mesurado,  or  Montserado.  The 
natives  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  receive  them,  and  a  nego- 
tiation was  commenced  for  the  purchase  of  land ;  but  it  was  soon 
broken  off,  in  consequence  of  the  agents  insisting  uppn  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade^  as  a  part  of  the  treaty.  To  this  the  nar 
tives  would  not  agree,  the  slave  trade  being  their  principal  me- 
dium of  communication  with  European  and  American  traders, 
and  their  only  means  of  procuring  foreign  luxuries;  Failing  in 
this,  the  agents  refused  to  make  any  contract,  and  returned  to 
Sierra  Leone,  where  Mr.  Andrus  and  Mr.  Winn  soon  after  died  \ 
and  Mr.  Bacon  returned  to  the  United  States,  leaving  the  colo- 
nists under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wiltberger.  Thus  far,  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  wore  but  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  some  of  its  friends 
might  be  tempted  to  despair  of  ultimate  success :  but  there  were 
still  found  zealous  and  able  supporters  of  the  noble  cause,  and 
Providence  seemed  at  length  to  smile  on  their  exertions. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  (1821,)  the  Society  appointed  a  new 
agent.  Dr.  Ayres,  who  immediately  repaired  to  Sierra  Leone ; 
and  being  there  joined  by  Lieutenant  Stockton,  in  the  United 
States'  schooner  Alligator,  he  proceeded  with  that  active  officer, 
who  has  always  manifested  a  sincere  interest  in  the  cause  of  co- 
lonization, to  endeavour  to  effect  the  purchase  of  Cape  Mesu- 
rado. 

Upon  their  arrival  there,  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  King 
Peter,  the  sable  monarch  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  which,  after 
considerable  difficulty  and  delay  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  and 
his  allies,  finally  terminated  by  the  agents  obtaining  the  royal 
promise  to  <<make  a  book,''  which  would  give  him  the  land. 
The  ^^book"  was  accordingly  made,  which  was  a  regular  deed 
signed  by  Dr.  Ayres  and  Lieutenant  Stockton,  on  the  one  part, 
and  King  Peter,  together  with  five  other  native  chiefs,  on  the 
other;  by  which  they  agreed,  in  consideration  of  about  three 
hundred  dollars,  to  give  the  strangers  a  tract  of  country,  which 
was  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  immediate  wants  of  the  colony. 

But  all  difficulty  was  not  yet  ended.  When  Dr.  Ayres  return- 
ed with  the  colonists  from  Sierra  Leone,  he  found  that  some  of 
the  neighbouring  chiefs,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  bargain,  which  had  been  made  without  their 
concurrence,  and  threatened  King  Peter  with  death,  if  he  did 
not  annul  the  contract.  Accordingly,  his  majesty,  in  great  tre- 
pidation, begged  Dr.  Ayres  to  take  back  the  goods,  and  relin- 
quish his  purchase;  which  he  positively  refused  to  do,  insisting 
upon  his  right  to  retain  the  land  which  he  had  fairly  boughtT 
After  some  further  negotiation,  in  which  Dr.  Ayres  displayed 
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great  coolness  and  decision,  the  natives  yielded  the  point,  and 
agreed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  In  the  mean  time,  the  settlers  had 
heen  busily  engaged  in  erecting  houses,  and  providing  for  their 
immediate  necessities.  They  had  been  thus  occupied  but  a  few 
weeks,  when  another  danger  threatened  their  destruction. 

A  British  vessel,  containing  some  recaptured  Africans,  stop- 
ping to  water  at  the  Cape,  parted  her  cable,  and  was  driven 
ashore.  A  French  slaver  was,  at  the  time,  hovering  on  the  coast, 
waiting  for  a  cargo;  and  this,  joined  to  the  almost  universal 
principle  of  ^<  wrecker's  law,"  induced  the  natives  to  attempt 
to  secure  the  prize.  Several  of  the  colonists  engaged  in  her  de- 
fence, and,  in  the  contest  that  ensued,  which  they  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  prevent,  two  of  the  natives  were  killed ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  a  British  soldier,  and  one  of  the  colonists,  shared 
the  same  fate.  These  events  produced  a  great  excitement  among 
the  natives ;  a  grand  palaver  was  held,  at  which  a  large  number 
of  chiefs  were  assembled ;  and  the  impending  danger  was  only 
averted  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Ayres,  who  again  succeeded  in 
calming  the  natives,  and  preventing  their  committing  any  vio- 
lence upon  the  colony.  Notwithstanding  his  success  in  this  cri- 
sis, the  situation  of  the  settlers  at  this  time,  owing  <<  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  the  unexpected  difficulty  in  building, 
and  the  inopossibility  of  obtaining  native  labour,  on  account  of 
the  recent  disturbances,''  was  so  distressing,  that  Dr.  Ayres  de- 
termined to  visit  the  United  States,  to  acquaint  the  Society  with 
the  necessities  of  the  colony,  and  obtain  supplies  for  its  relief. 
Before  his  departure,  he  offered  to  remove  the  colonists  to  Sierra 
Leone  until  his  return,  but  they  preferred  remaining  on  their 
hard-earned  territory,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  their  own  nu^nber,  whom  Dr.  Ayres  appointed  to 
the  trust  Dr.  Ayres  sailed  for  this  country  the  4th  of  June  182)^, 
leaving  the  emigrants  in  quiet  possession  .of  their  settlement,  but 
in  great  want  of  stores  of  all  kinds. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  the  brig  Strong  sailed  from  Baltimore, 
having  on  board  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ashmun,  and  thirty-five  colo- 
nists, and  arrived  at  Montserado  the  8th  of  August  Mr.  Ash- 
mun was  charged  with  the  management  oi  certain  recaptured 
Africaps,  and  also  received  authority  to  act  as  temporary  agent  of 
the  board.  On  his  arrival,  finding  that  both  the  agents  were  ab- 
sent, he  assumed,  according  to  his  instructions,  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal  agent,  and  immediately  entered  upon  tiie  active  perform- 
ance of  its  duties.  After  discharging  the  brig,  he  visited  the 
most  considerable  kings  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  he 
established  a  friendly  intercourse  ;  assuring  them  of  the  amica- 
ble disposition  of  the  colonists,  and  receiving  from  them,  appa- 
rently sincere  professions  of  good  will,  in  return  ;  many  of  them 
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siending  their  sons  to  the  colony,  to  be  instructed  in  the  English 
language,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

But  notwithstanding  these  favourable  appearances,  Mr.  Ash- 
mun  thought  he  discovered  symptoms  of  secret  hostility,  and 
therefore  used  every  exertion  to  prepare  the  settlers  for  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  made  upon  them  ;  a  precaution,  which,  the 8^ 
quel  proved  to  have  been  highly  necessary  ;  for  scarcely  was  the 
town,  by  constant  labour,  put  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence, 
when  the  enmity  of  the  natives  broke  out  into  open  violence. 
Many  of  the  chiefs  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  permission 
given  to  the  strangers  to  settle  in  their  country,  and  their  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  increased,  by  the  evidence  already  given  by 
the  colonists,  of  their  opposition  to  the  slave  trade.  These  feel- 
ings had  nearly  impelled  them  to  open  hostility,  after  their  re- 
pulse from  the  English  vessel,  in  the  spring.  Matters,  however, 
had  then  been  arranged,  and  the  presence  of  some  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  had  prevented  them  from  coming  to  an  open  rupture. 
But  a  favourable  opportunity  seemed  at  length  to  have  arrived  ; 
both  the  former  agents  had  left  the  settlement,  from  fear,  as  they 
supposed  ;  the  new  agent  was  sick,  the  few  settlers  that  remain- 
ed, were  in  a  destitute  situation,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  in- 
vite an  attack. 

The  first  assault  was  made,  by  about  eight  hundred  men,  who 
were  repulsed  after  a  short  conflict ;  with  the  loss  of  four  killed, 
and  as  many  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  Two  weeks 
afterwards,  the  natives  made  another  attack,  with  about  double 
their  former  numbers,  and  were  again  repulsed,  with  great  loss^ 
after  a  very  severe  engagement  By  this  second  defeat,  the  spirit 
of  the  assailants  was  so  completely  broken,  that  they  did  not 
make  another  attempt  upon  the  settlement';  and  this  exertion 
of  the  strength  of  the  infant  colony,  though  distressing  in  its 
immediate  effects,  had  the  beneficial  result  of  inspiring  the  settlers 
with  a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  maintain  their  position ;  and 
impressing  upon  the  natives  a  sense  of  inferiority,  which  has 
effectually  prevented  further  molestation. 

Since  this  period,  the  colony  has  been  constantly  improving, 
without  any  interruption,  or  impediment,  other  than  those,  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  the  progress  of  a  new  settlement,  in  such  a 
situation.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  Dr.  Ayres  ar- 
rived, with  a  re-enforcement  of  sixty-one  new  emigrants,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  Stores;  but  after  devoting  himself  with  great  assiduity  to 
the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  the  colony,  he  was  obliged,  by 
the  state  of  his  health,  to  leave  it  in  the  month  of  December, 
1823,  and  resign  the  charge  of  its  superintendence  to  Mr.  Ash- 
mun,  who  continued,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  the  principal 
colonial  agent  of  the  society. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the 
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colony ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  Since  the  attack  of  the  natives  above 
mentioned,  the  settlers  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  ;  and 
the  incidents  attending  their  gradual  progress,  though  highly  im- 
portant  to  those  immediately  concerned,  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
interest  persons  at  a  distance.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  occurrences. 

Although  it  may  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  pirt  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  settlement,  we  may  mention  here,  that  at  the  seventli 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  the  20th  February,  1824,  the 
territory  and  settlement  of  the  Society,  near  Cape  Montserado, 
was  named  Liberia  ;  and  the  town  laid  out,  and  established  at 
the  Cape,  Monrovia  ;  <<  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  important 
benefits  conferred  on  the  settlement  by  Uie  illustrious  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  United  States.^* 

What  most  attracts  our  notice,  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  is 
the  policy  pursued  toward  the  native  tribes  in  its^  vicinity.  In  all 
his  intercourse  with  them,  the  Agent  (we  speak  of  Mr.  Ashmun^ 
who  had  the  principal  management  in  these  afiairs,)  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  their  good  will  and  affection,  by  maintaining  the 
strictest  justice  in  all  his  dealings,  and  showing  them  the  ad* 
vantages  they  may  derive  from  me  establishment  of  the  colony. 
Like  the  illustrious  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  he  purchased  from 
its  natural  owners,  the  territory  he  occupied,  and  not  an  acre 
of  ground  was  taken  without  a  fair  equivalent  In  the  spring 
of  1825,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  set- 
tlement. Several  emigrants  arrived  about  that  time,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  agricultural  life.  Some  of  these  requested 
permission  to  settle  upon  plantations  at  once,  instead  of  being 
confined  in  the  town  ;  and  as  there  was  little  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  removal  to  a  short  distance,  tiie  agent  deter- 
mined to  grant  their  request ;  and  immediately  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  land. 

The  tract  selected  for  this  purpose,  is  situated  on  the  St.  Paul's 
river,  comprehending  a  breadth  of  from  one  to  three  leagues ; 
and  lying  along  the  whole  navigable  part  of  the  stream,  estimat- 
ed at  about  twenty  miles.  The  whole  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  old  king  Peter,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  ;  and  formal 
possession  was  taken  for  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

The  advantages  of  this  acquisition  of  .territory,  are  stated  by 
the  agent,  to  consist  in  enabling  the  settlers  to  live  on  their  plan- 
tations, instead  of  being  in  town,at.a  distance  from  them,  as  be- 
fore ; — in  giving  them  a  much  more  fertile  soil,  and  so  enabling 
them  to  support  themselves  and  families  in  a  short  time  after 
their  arrival  in  the  country  ;  in  rendering  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  settlement  more  compact,  in  securing  the  trade  of  the  ^St. 
Paul's  river, — and  gaining  a  more  salubrious  situation ;  in  all 
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which  particulars,  the  agent's  anticipations  have  been  realized. 
Several  important  additions  have  been  since  made  to  the  territo* 
ry  of  the  colony  ;  and  the  Board,  in  their  last  report,  mention, 
with  approbation,  the  exertions  of  the  agent  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  The  possessions  of  the  Society,  now  extend  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  coast ;  and  to  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  interior.  ^<  No  less  than  eight  stations  from 
Cape  Mount  to  Trade  Town,  140  miles,  are  now  under  the  go<- 
vernment  of  the  colony,  and  four  of  these  have  been  acquired 
during  the  last  year.'' p.  43. 

These  ^'  stations"  are  small  settlements,  established  upon  the 
newly  purchased  land,  at  the  request  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs; 
who  are  very  desirous  of  having  the  advantage  of  their  trade  ; 
and  generally  agree  to  construct  factories,  and  other  necessary 
buildings  for  their  accommodation.  This  extension  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  intercourse  with  the  natives^  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  increase  the  influence  of  the  colony  ;  which,  resulting  as  it 
does,  from  the  integrity  and  kindness  manifested  toward  them, 
may  be  expected  to  be  pernianent .  They^  see  the  advantages  of 
civilized  life,  and  are  desirous  to  partake  of  them.  -^^No  man 
of  the  least  consideration  in  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Ashmun, 
'<  will  desist  from  his  importunities,  until  one,  at  least,  of  his  sons, 
is  fixed  iji  sonie  settler's  family.  We  have  their  confidence  and 
friendship,  and  these,  built  on  the  fullest  conviction  that  we  are 
incapable  of  betraying  the  one,  or  violating  the  other." 

The  influence  thus  acquired,  is  sacredly  devoted  to  the  security 
of  the  colony,  and  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  The  agent  has  al- 
ways avoided  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  disputes  of  his 
neighbours,  further  than  to  afibrd  his  friendly  ofiices  as  mediator; 
and,  on  a  late  occasion,  when  two  of  the  most  considerable  tribes 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  and  each  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
colony,  with  promises  of  territory  and  submission,  Mr,  Ash- 
mun, having  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  hostilities,  positively  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  either;  telling  them,  that  <<the  whole 
force  of  the  colony  was  sacred  to  the  purpose  of  self-defence 
alone,  against  the  injustice  a,nd  violence  of  the  unprincipled ; — 
that  while  they  were  ready  to  benefit  all  their  neighbours,  they 
would  injure  none;  and  that  if  they  could  not  prevent  or  settle 
the  wars  of  the  country,  they  should  never  take  part  in  them." 

By  the  Constitution,  <^for  the  government  of  the  African  co- 
lony at  Liberia,"  all  persons  born  in  the  colony,  or  removing 
there  to  reside,  shall  be  free,  and  entitled  to  all  such  rights  and 
privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  Colonization  Society  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  rules 
as  they  may  think  fit,  for  the  government  of  the  settlement,  until 
they  shall  withdraw  their  agents,  and  leave  the  settlers  to  govern 
themselves ;— there  shall  be  no  slavery  in  the  settlement;  and  the 
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common  law,  as  in  force,  and  modified  in  the  United  States,  and 
applicable  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  shall  be  in  force  in  Li- 
beria. Under  this  Constitution,  the  agents,  in  August  1824, 
adopted  a  ^'plan  for  the  civil  government  of  Liberia,''  and 
framed  a  digest  of  laws,  (which  have  since  been  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  Board,)  for  the  permanent  regulation  of  the  co* 
lony.  The- principal  provisions  of  the  "plan  of  government,'* 
are,  that  the  agent  of  the  Society  shall  possess,  in  the  settlement, 
sovereign  power,  subject  only  tO'  the  decisions  of  the  Board ; — 
that  a  vice-agent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  agent,  out  of  three 
persons  chosen  by  the  colonists,  who  shall  aid  the  agent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  take  his  place,  in  case  of  his  absence 
or  sickness  ; — 'that  the  judiciary  shall  consist  of  the  agent,  and 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  created  by  his  appointment ;  the  choice 
of  other  officers  is  made  by  the  colonists,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation or  rejection  of  the  agent;  and  standing  committees,  of  agri- 
culture— of  public  works — of  the  colonial  jnilitia — and  of  health, 
are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  <Uo  become  familiar  with  all  the 
subjects  relating  to  their  appointments,  and  be  ready,  at  all  times, 
to  meet,  consult,  and  report  thereon,  when  required  to  do  so- by 
the  agent."  - 

The  common  law  being  adopted,  so  far  as  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  colony,  it  was  only  necessary  to  enact  laws,  relat- 
ing to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  new  settlement;  regulating 
their  intercourse  with  the  native  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  desig- 
nating offences,  and  prescribing  appropriate  punishments.  The 
punishments  prescribed,  are,  fine,  imprisonment,  standing  in  the 
stocks,  whipping,  labour  on  the  public  works,  forfeiture  of  ra- 
tions,, (to  those  receiving  them,)  and  expulsion  from  the  colony; 
which  last,  is  the  highest  degree- df  punishment,  and  is  inflicted 
"  on  conviction  for  offences  directly,  affecting  the  peace  and  good 
government  of  the  colony;  and  when  ocdered  by. the  Society, 
for  any  misdemeanors  in  their  judgment  deserving  ^hat  penalty. 
The  property  of  exiles,  to  pass  to  their  next  heirs  resident  in 
the  colony.  In  all  cases  of  banishment,  when  the  banished  per- 
son has  no  heir  in  the  colony,  the  land  held  by  him  shall  reviert 
to  the  colony.  The  party,  in  any  judicial  tri^I,  is  entitled,  if 
he  desire  it,  to  trial  by  jury." 

This  system  went  into  immediate  operatioh,  and  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  the  Board,  in  their  ninth  annual  report 
Two  years  afterwards,  at  the  last  aiinual  meeting,  the  managers 
notice,  in  their  report  the  "  very  efficient  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner" in  which  the  system  continues  to  operate,  and  quote  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  who  says,  ^^we  commence  the  year 
with  a  better  prospect  of  harmony,  in  the  different  operations  of 
our  little  civil  machine,  than  ever  before.  The  principles  of  social 
order,  and  of  a  good,  equable,  and  energeticgovernment,  are  deep- 
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ly  and  plentifully  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  influential  part,  if 
not  of  a  majority  of  the  colonists,  and  promise  the  certain  arrivaly 
(I  do  not  think  it  will  be  early,  however,)  of  that  state  of  im- 
provement, when  the  Board  can  safely  withdraw  their  ai^nts, 
and  leave  the  people  to  the  government  of  themselves."  p.  39. 

The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  colony,  is  such  as  to 
be  highly  gratifying  to  its  friends ;  and  exerts  a  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  on  its  social  and  civil  condition.  Owing  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  first  expeditions  were  fitted  out* 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  composing  them,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently attended  to ;  and  many  were  found  among  them,  who, 
by  their  bad  conduct,  did  serious  injury  to  the  new  settlement. 
But,  for  several  years  past,  the  Board,  always  having  more  appli- 
cants for  emigration,  than  their  means  would  enable  them  to  trans- 
port, have  been  particular,  in  selecting  such  only  as  would  form 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  settlers ;  and  the  good  effects  of  this  sys- 
tem, arc  visible  in  the  improved  character  of  the  colony.  Most  of 
the  late  emigrants,  had  established  their  reputation  for  industry, 
sobriety,  and  morality,  in  this  country,  and  were  distinguished  for 
their  respectability  among  those  of  their  own  station  in  society. 
They  were  induced  to  emigrate,  by  a  laudable  desire  to  improve 
their  condition,  by  the  acquisition  of  privileges  they  might  in  vain 
hope  for  here:  and  they  went  to  Africa  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  they  were  to  encounter.  Their  trial  was  a  se- 
vere one ;  and,  it  is  not  strange,  that  some  should  have  sunk  under 
it ;  but,  most  of  them  sustained  it  unshaken ;  and  the  agent  very 
justly  attributes  the  general  prosperity  of  the  settlement,  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  their  conduct  ^*  It  deserves  record,"  says 
Mr.  Ashmun,  <<  that  religion  has  been  the  principal  agent  em- 
ployed in  laying  and  contirming  the  foundations  of  the  settle- 
ment. To  this  sentiment,  ruling,  restraining,  and  actuating  tiie 
minds  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists,  must  be  referred 
the  whole  strength  of  our  civil  government"  Hence,  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  colony  is  in  the  highest  degree  orderly— 
'< crimes  are  almost  unknown;  and  the  universal  respect,  mani- 
fested for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  various  institutions  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  has  struck  the  natives  with  surprise,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  foreigners." 

The  agent  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  education. 
and  fostered  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Several  achooU 
have  been  established ;  in  which  the  colonists,  and  about  fifty 
native  children,  receive  instruction.  Their  education  is,  of  course, 
confmed  to  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  but  they 
sliow  themselves  very  capable  of  learning;  and,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  with  proper  advantages,  they  will  attain  all  the  useful,and  even 
ornamental,  departments  of  science.  At  present,  they  feel  the 
^v.int  of  teachers  capable  of  instructing  them  in  any  thing  beyond 
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the  rudiments  of  learning.  The  library  of  the  colony  contains 
about  1200  volumes. 

Since  the  late  purchases  of  land,  the  colonists  have  begun  to 
turn  their  attention  more  to  agriculture ;  but,  the  trade  of  the 
colony,  which  is  considerable,  has  been  its  chief  dependance. 
By  the  treaties  entered  into  with  the  natives,  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  that  district  of  Africa,  is  secured  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Liberia.    The  articles  of  export  are  the  productions  of  the 
country;  consisting  of  rice,  palm-oil,  ivory,  tortoise  shell,  dye- 
woods,  gold,  hides,  wax,  and  a  small  amount  of  coflTee :  there  are 
almost  always  some  vessels  in  the  harbour;  and  <<the  bustle  and 
thronging  of  the  streets,  show  something,  already,  of  the  acti<« 
vity  of  the  smaller  seaports  of  the  United  States.''    By  means 
of  this  commerce,  many  pf  the  settlers  have  acquired  a  consi- 
derable property ;  and  enjoy  an  abundance,  not  only  of  the  ne- 
cessaries, but  of  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life.  The 
intercourse  between  Monrovia  and  the  other  settlements  in  Li- 
beria, is  so  considerable,  that  the  net  annual  profits  of  a  small 
schooner,  employed  by  the  agent  for  this  purpose,  amounted  to 
4700  dollars,  <^  a  sum  nearly  adeauate  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  whole  organization  for  the  public  service,  both  for  the  United 
States'  agency,  and  the  colonial  government"  After  speaking  of 
the  prospects  of  the  colony,  the  agent  says,  ^^  but  I  can  even  now 
assure  the  Board,  that  except  a  very  few  of  the  emigrants,  the 
most  independent  and  easy  in  their  circumstances  in  America, 
they  generally  live  in  a  style  of  neatness  and  comfort,  approach- 
ing to  elegance  in  many  instances,  unknown  before  their  arri- 
val in  liiis  country.    An  interesting  family,  twelve  months  in 
Africa,  destitute  of  the  means  of  furnishing  a  comfortable  table, 
is  not  known;  and,  an  individual^  of  whatever  sex  or  age, 
without  ample  provision  of  decent  apparel,  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
found."  And  again — << every  family,  and  nearly  every  single 
adult  person  in  the  colony,  has  the  means  of  employing  from 
one  to  four  native  labourers,  at  an  expense  of  from  four  to  six 
dollars  a  month.  And  several  of  the  settlers,  when  called  upon, 
in  consequence  of  sudden  emergencies  of  public  service,  have 
made  repeated  advances  of  merchantable  produce,  to  the  amount 
of  300  to  600  dollars  each." 

In  their  last  report,  the  managers  state  that  the  population  of 
the  colony,  (including  emigrants  by  recent  expeditions,)  exceeds 
twelve  hundred  persons ;  of  whom  about  five  hundred  were  in- 
troduced during  the  last  year.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  recaptured  Africans,  liberated  by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  sent  to  the  asency  in  Liberia,  arrived  in  the  ship  Nor- 
folk, on  the  27th  of  August  1827.  In  a  letter  written  seven 
days  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Ashmun  says,  <<  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  the  Board,  as  a  proof  of  the  extensive  business  and  re- 
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were  but  emanations  from  the  stars.  The  only  thinj;  that  was  not 
in  direct  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  universe^  was  the  soul  of 
man,  but  even  this  acted  in  harmony  with  them  ;  and  although 
uninfluenced  by  the  constellations,  yet  they  ruled  his  mortal  party 
and  gave  rise  to  his  happiness  or  misery. 

In  pursuing  their  investigations,  connected  with  this  wild  but 
beautiful  theory,  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  magnet,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  all  the  characters  of 
the  universal  fluid  were  thought  to  be  concentrated  in  it; — it  ap- 
peared to  unite  every  quality  that  had  been  attributed  to  this 
agent,  and  in  fact  to  be  a  condensation  of  all  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture ;  its  principle  of  action  was  unknown,  and  therefore  must 
have  emanated  from  the  stars ;  and  as  it  always  turned  to  the 
north,  the  polar  star  was  the  great  origin  of  its  fK)wer8.  Mag- 
netism, and  the  all  pervading  fluid  or  soul,  were  now  thought  to 
be  identical,  and  every  action  of  nature  was  supposed  to  be  the 
immediate  result  of  its  influence. 

Wirdig*  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject— " Uni versa 
nnl.ura  niagnctica  est :  totus  nnmdus  constat  et  positusest  in  mag- 
nctismo,  omnes  sublunarium  vicissiludines  fiunt  per  magnetis- 
nium,  vita  conscrvatur  magnetismo,  inter itus  omnium  rerum  fi- 
unt per  magnetismum  ;"  and  he  only  gives  the  generally  receiv- 
ed opinions  of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote. 

Having  this  univcrsidity  and  all  powerful  influence,  every 
event  was  of  course  referred  to  its  powers,  more  particularly 
those  which  arose  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  one  living  being 
on  another;  such  as  the  fascination  produced  by  certain  birds 
over  their  prey,  the  fatal  charming  of  these  again,  by  serpents, 
and  the  instantaneous  destruction  of  man  himself  from  the  glance 
of  a  basilisk. 

To  the  efiects  of  magnetism  were  also  referred  all  those  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  so  generally  observable  in  nature ;  and  as 
this  fluid  was  the  bond  of  union  and  harmony  between  diflferent 
bodies,  it  was  also  believed  to  exist  in  full  force  between  their 
parts,  should  these  be  even  separated.  Hence  arose  a  reliance 
on  the  curative  powers  of  sympathetic  medicamenta  and  pow- 
ders, which,  being  applied  to  the  instrument  that  had  caused  a 
wound,  or  to  any  article  imbrued  with  the  blood,  would  cure  the 
injury,  certainly  and  expeditiously,  even  where  the  operation 
was  i>erformed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  patient.  The  cele- 
brated Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  this  prac- 
tice, and  has  given  several  marvellDus  instances  of  cures  thus 
performed,  some  of  which  fell  under  his  own  notice.  One  of 
these  so  fully  exemplifies  the  mode  of  operating,  that  we  do  not 
Uiink  it  right  to  pass  it  over.    One  of  his  friends,  in  endeavoor* 

*  Medicina  spirituum 
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cumstances,  and  were  only  established  after  many  years  of  in- 
cessant labour,  and  a  ^preat  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure. 

Two  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  colony  in  this 
country,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  granted  a  charter  for  that  purpose.  The 
first  party,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eight  persons,  landed 
on  the  island  of  Roanoke  in  1585,  but  they  were  soon  embroil- 
ed in  hostilities  with  the  natives,  and,  after  enduring  incredible 
hardships,  they  were  found,  in  the  following  year,  by  Sir  Fran* 
cis  Drake,  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  distress,  and,  by  him, 
at  their  earnest  request,  were  carried  back  to  England.  In  1587, 
Raleigh  sent  out  a  greater  number  of  colonists,  with  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  provisions ;  but,  owing  to  the  danger  appre- 
hended in  England,  from  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion,  the 
colony  was  neglected ;  and,  when  in  1590,  three  ships  were  sent 
for  their  relief,  "not  a  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  found.'*  After 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  discover  some  traces  of  them,  the  whole 
squadron  left  the  country,  and  returned  to  England.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  after  having  expended  £40,000  in  the  enterprise,  had 
already  abandoned  it  in  despair.  <*  What  was  the  particular  fate 
of  the  colonists  he  had  before  sent  and  seated,  has  never  been 
known — whether  they  were  murdered,  or  incorporated*  with  the 
savages.  *' 

The  zeal  for  colonization  was  so  much  damped  by  these  un- 
toward events,  that  no  further  attempts  were  made,  until  the 
year  1606,  when  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  the  auspices 
of  an  association,  formed  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
America.  On  the  13th  of  May  1607,  one  hundred  and  five  men 
were  settled  at  the  new  colony,  called^  in  honour  of  the  king, 
"  Jamestown ;"  and  thus,  twenty-two  years  after  the  first  colony 
had  been  placed  at  Roanoke,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  mishty  em- 
pire. But  every  thing  was  yet  to  be  done.  The  colonists  were 
exposed  to  every  species  of  disaster,  without  any  other  princi- 
ple, than  the  desire  of  wealth,  to  support  them  under  their  tri- 
als. Subjected  at  once  to  the  accumulated  evils  of  internal  dis- 
sension, and  external  hostility,  the  privations  of  scarcity,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  climate,  they  were,  several  times,  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  <*  Before  the  month  of  September,  fifty  of  the 
company  were  buried.''  On  Captain  Smith's  return  to  James- 
town, after  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  preserved  from  death,  by  the  romantic  generosity  of 
Pocahontas,  **  he  found  the  colony  reduced  to  thirty -eight  per- 
sons^  most  of  whom  seemed  determined  to  abandon  a  country 
which  appeared  to  them  so  unfavourable  to  human  l\/e,'' 

The  execution  of  this  design  was  prevented  by  the  judicious 
conduct  of  Captain  Smith ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  colonists  were 
revived,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  re-enforcement  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  persons,  under  the  command  of  Captain  New- 
port. Scarcely  three  months,  however,  had  elapsed,  before  the 
colony  was  again  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  disorder.  <<  Those 
who  had  arrived  last  with  Newport,  were  all  sick,''  and  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  Captain  Smith  but  just  preserved  the 
settlement  from  annihilation.  The  discovery  of  some  glittering 
earth,  which  was  mistaken  by  the  colonists  for  gold  dust,  seem- 
ed to  promise  the  reward  of  their  sufferings,  by  giving  them  the 
great  object  of  their  desires ;  and,  by  means  of  this  flattering 
prospect,  and  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sociation, their  number  was. increased  in  October  1609,  to  al- 
most five  hundred  inhabitants.  But  the  disappointment  of  their 
hopes  of  wealth,  was  succeeded  by  scenes  of  riot  and  insubor- 
dination. They  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  their  provisions 
were  lavishly  wasted,  and  the  united  evils  of  war,  faminci  and 
disease,  in  a  few  months  reduced  their  number  to  ^^  sixty  per- 
sons, of  all  ages  and  sexes,  who  were  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that 
they  could  not  have  survived  ten  days  longer."  This  miserable 
remnant  was  found  in  this  condition,  by  Captain  Newport,  who 
had  actually  taken  them  on  board  his  squadron,  and  set  sail  for 
England,  where  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  came 
out  as  governor  of  the  new  country.  By  him  they  were  prevail- 
ed upon  to  return,  and  make  another  effort  for  the  establishment 
of  the  colony. 

For  many  years  after  this  period,  their  history  presents  a  ae- 
ries of  incessant  labours,  and  almost  incredible  distresses.  Torn 
by  internal  feuds,  in  want  of  every  necessary,  and  exposed  to 
frequent  attacks  by  the  savages,  the  colony  was  several  timei 
almost  extinct,  and  barely  maintained  a  feeble  existence,  by  the 
foreign  supplies  occasionally  afforded ;  and,  in  the  year  1624,  at- 
ter  more  tban  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
expended,  and  more  than  nine  thousand  persons  had  been  sent 
from  England,  its  population  did  not  exceed  eighteen  hundred 
persons.  * 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  '^Ancient  Dominion,"  and  the 
couraging  circumstances  attending  its  first  settlement  The  ^ 
grims"  encountered  equal  difficulties,  though  somewhat  ' 
in  their  character.  While  the  business  was  confined  to  the  Colo- 
nizing Association,  their  efforts  were  more  feeble,  and  less  success- 
ful, than  those  which  were  made  in  the  South ;  and  it  was  only  the 
invincible  resolution  to  secure  religious  freedom,  that  finally  a^ 
complished  the  undertaking.  The  first  emigrants  to  New-England^ 

*  Mr.  JcfTcnon,  in  his  "Notes  on  the  State  of  Virpn'u,"  (page  163,)  fiwcs 
a  tabic  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  during  the  early  ycara  of  the  dNnqr* 
commencing  with  1607  \  by  which  it  appears,  that,  after  soversl  fluctnlioDib 
BomutimuB  nsinff  as  high  as  490,  and  again  sinking  as  low  as  60,  the  whole  SHm- 
her,  in  1618,  (the  eleventh  year  of  the  settlement,)  was  only  600. 
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iboiit  one  handred  in  aumber,  urrited  in  the  fttt  iA  1907,  and 
took  poasenen  of  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  river  SegthiUloey 
where  they  built  a  fort  Many  of  the  company,  and  amonk.  tbem 
their  principal  nen,  diM  during  the  following  winter.  The  enf- 
fering»  of  the  aurvivera  were  ao  great,  that  it  waa  determined  to 
abandon  the  country;  and,  in  the  apringi  they  embarked  ott 
board  veaaels  returning  to  England,  so  completely  waa  the  en* 
terpriae  abandoned,  that  no  further  attempta  were  made  at  aet* 
tlement,  until  the  year  1690,  whena  amall  company  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  aeeking  rdiige  from  religious  peraeeution 
at  home,  and  determined  toendure  every  hardrtiip,  father  than 
forego  the  freedom  of  conaoience,  landed  on  the  bleak  rihora  of 
Plymouth,  and  laid  the  foundationa  of  a  new  colony.  They  de- 
barked on  the  11th  of  November,  and,  before  spring,  one-half  of 
their  number  had  fallen  victims  to  maladies  induced  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate,  and  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  ex- 
Cd.  Wasted  by  sickness  and  £unine,  and  in  constant  appro- 
oon  of  attack  from  ther  natives,  they  nnderwent  the  severest 
trials,  with  a  fintitude  and  resolution,  which  liothing  but  the 
continued  excitement  of  atrong  religious  feeling  -could  tiave  in- 
spired. This  same  feeling,  as  it  produced  a  strict  attention  to 
moral  conduct,  preserved  them,  from  many  o(  the  evils  Which 
the  southern  emigrants  suffered';  but  the  faarreilness  of  the  soil 
conspired  with  omer  difficulties  to  retatd  their  progress ;  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  'the  entire  po^lation  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  only  three  hundred  aoufai:  'Attbt  tbia,  they  roe^i ved 
large  accessions  to  their  noniber,  from  England;  but  <'Uie  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  subsistence,  the  *difikronce  t>f  their  food,  from 
that  to-wbich  they  had  beqpi  accustomed,  and  the  intenae  ccrid  of 
the  winter,  against  which  they  had  not  sufficient  meana  of  pro- 
tection, wero  still  severely  felt  hy  theicolonists,  itad  still  conti- 
nued to  carry  many  of  them  to  the  grave.''  They  peraevered, 
however;  and  their  deacendants  now  gtory  in  the  piefy,  the  for- 
titude, and  the  patriotism  of  the  <^  pilgrims.'' 

We  liave  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  eariy  hiato^y  of  the  settle- 
ments in  America,  because  a  compariaoA  between  them  and  the 
settlement  at  Lib^riia,  shows  that  therA  is  ndthiog  at  which  the 
friends  of  African  colonization  should  be  Aiiheartened.   On  the 


contrary,  such  a  eomparisott  holds  out  every  •encouragement: 

I  been  locuirred,  fewer  difficoltiea  faave*Eee'n  isn- 


less  expense  has 

counterod,  fewer  lives  sacrificed,  and  more  has  been  efiected.  A 
colony  has  been-  eat^liahed,  tvhieh,  fioto,  in  Us  eight h  year^ 
contains  more  than  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  enjoying  health, 
liberty,  and  plenty ;  and  eommandihg  the  reqpeet  and  confidence 
of  their  neighbours.  The  eolony  Wing  esteblished,  the  ofaly 
question  is,  whether  it-can  be  mamtained  ?  And  this  we  purpose 
briefly  to  consider. 
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The  first  and  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  supposed  insalubrity  of 
the  climate,  and  the  fatality  which  is  generally  attributed  to  it. 
But,  the  prevalent  opinion  on  this  subject,  arises  from  prejudice, 
or  want  of  reflection.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  because  the 
climate  of  Africa  is  different  from  that  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed,  it  must  necessarily  be  unhealthy ;  but  this  is  clearly 
erroneous;  and,  if  generally  acted  upon,  would  prevent  any 
change  of  residence.  The  climate  of  Liberia,  like  that  of  all 
other  tropical  situations,  is  exceedingly  warm,  and  unfriendly 
to  constitutions  formed  in  more  temperate  regions.  But  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow,  that  it  is  unfitted  to  sustain  human  life, 
where  there  is  a  congeniality  of  constitution.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  natives  of  the  country,  are  a  robust,  healthy  race, 
subject  to  no  epidemic  disease ;  and,  of  the  emigrants  who  have 
gone  from  this  country,  those  from  the  southern  states  have  suf- 
fered but  little  by  the  change  of  climate.  Early  last  year,  the 
brig  Doris  carried  out  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants  from 
North  Carolina,  who  arrived  at  Liberia  in  April,  and,  in  notic- 
ing their  sickness,  in  his  communication  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Ash- 
mun  observes,  **all  the  change  they  have  undergone,  seems  to  be 
less  a  disease,  than  a  salutary  effort  of  nature  to  accommodate 
the  physical  system  of  its  subjects  to  the  new  influences  of  the 
tropical  climate."  It  is  true,  many  have  died  soon  after  their 
arrival ;  but,  it  was  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  such  as 
are  not  likely  again  to  occur.  The  first  settlement,  on  the  low 
marshy  ground  of  the  Sherbro,  was  unfortunate,  and  very  pro- 
perly abandoned.  The  early  settlers  at'Montserado,  arrived  at 
an  improper  time  of  the  year,  and  were  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  rainy  season,  without  sufficient  houses  to  pro- 
tect them.  Add  to  this,  the  excessive  fatigue  they  underwent 
in  preparing  for  their  defence  against  the  natives;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  many  fell  victims  to  disease.  But,  since  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  houses,  and  the  release  from  incessant  labour, 
the  general  health  of  the  colony  has  been  good,  and  the  emi- 
grants who  have  arrived  at  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  have  been 
exposed  to  but  little  ds^ger. 

Dr.  Peaco,  who  resided  some  time  at  Liberia,  as  United  States' 
agent  for  recaptured  Africans,  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society, — "Persons  of  every  de- 
scription,'from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  liable  to  an  attack  of 
bilious  fever,  shortly  after  their  arrival ;  which  I  found,  in  every 
instance,  to  yield  to  the  common  remedies  in  the  first  attack; 
and,  all  the  deaths  which  occurred,  were  from  relapses,  occa- 
sioned by  imprudently  exposing  themselves,  while  in  a  state  of 
convalescence;  but  few  cases  terminated  fatally,  from  among  those 
who  left  Norfolk  last  winter ;  and  but  one  of  the  people  of  co- 
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lour,  from  North  Carolina,  who  accompanied  me  out,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  climate.'' 

In  the  month  of  September  last,  the  colonists  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  coloured  people  of  this  country,  giving  an  interest- 
ing exposition  of  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  one  highly  grati- 
fying to  its  patrons  and  friends.  On  the  subject  of  health,  they 
say  :— 

'*  The  true  character  of  the"  African  climate  is  not  well  understood  in  other 
countries.  Its  inhabitants  arc  as  robust,  as  healthy,  as  long  lived,  to  say  the  least, 
as  those  of  any  other  country.  Nothing  like  an  epidemic  has  ever  appeared  in 
this  colony;  nor  can  we  learn  from  the  natives,  that  the  calamity  of  a  sweeping 
sickness  ever  yet  visited  this  part  of  the  continent.  But  the  change  from  a  tempe- 
rate to  a  tropical  country  is  a  g^eat  one — too  great  not  to  affect  the  health,  more 
or  less — and,  in  the  cases  of  old  people,  and  vory  young  children,  it  often  causes 
death.  In  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  want  of  good  houses,  the  great  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  the  settlers,  their  irregular  mode  of  living,  and  the  hardships  and 
discouragements  they  met  with,  greatly  helped  the  other  causes  of  sickness, 
which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  were  attended  with  great  mortality. 
But  wc  look  back  to  those  times  as  to  a  season  of  trial  long  past,  and  nearly  for- 
gotten. People  now  arriving,  have  comfortable  houses  to  receive  them ;  will 
enjoy  the  regular  attendance  of  a  physician  in  the  slight  sickness  that  may  await 
them ;  will  be  surrounded  and  attended  by  healthy  and  happy  people^  who  have 
borne  the  effects  of  the  climate,  who  will  encourage  and  fortify  them  against  that 
despondency,  which,  alone,  has  carried  off.  several  in  the  firat  years  of  the  co- 
lony." 

Another  objection  to  the  practicability  of  maintaining  the  co« 
lony,  is  founded  on  the  supposed  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  depending  on  foreign  supplies  for  sub- 
sistence. The  very  name  of  Africa,  is  associated,  in  our  imagi- 
nation, with  all  that  is  desolate  and  frightful ; — immense  deserts 
of  burning  sand,  whose  dreadful  masses,  carried  along  by  the 
whirlwind,  overwhelm  the  parched  traveller,  and  thus  hasten  the 
fate  he  would  otherwise  have  suffered  from  thirst ;  and  trackless 
wastes,  inhabited  only  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  venomous  reptiles ; 
with  no  water  to  refresh  the  sultry  atmosphere,  and  no  vegeta- 
tion to  relieve  the  dreary  prospect  We  are  confirmed  in  this 
idea,  by  the  common  maps,  which  present  to  our  view  an  im- 
mense continent,  coloured,  to  denote  occupancy,  along  the  coast, 
but  the  interior,  one  vast  blank,  which  we  consider  a  desert ;  and, 
by  our  classic  recollections,  which  remind  us  of  the  fate  of  Gam- 
byses'  army,  or  the  difficulties  of  Alexander's  march  to  the 
shrine  of  his  pretended  father;  and  represent  all  beyond  the 
northern  coast,  as  '<  the  uninhabitable  regions."  But  the  disco- 
veries of  modern  travellers  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  these  im- 
pressions. It  is  true,  the  desert  of  Zahara  is  a  vast  expanse  of 
sand,  where  thousands  have  perished  of  fatigue  and  thirst ;  and 
the  journals  of  scientific  explorers,  have  furnished  us  with  abun- 
dance of  frightful  pictures  of  its  horrors.  But  this  is  only  a  part, 
and  comparatively  a  small  part,  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa. 
Beyond  these  sands,  Africa  furnishes  a  soil  as  fertile,  and  pro- 
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as  originating  in  the  form  of  his  plates.  Hence,  violent  quarreli 
between  them,  and  mutual  appeals  to  the  public,  which  ended  ia 
a  victory  on  the  part  of  Hebl. 

Mesmer's  ideas  on  animal  magnetism,  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  now  entertained  by  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine^ 
being  far  less  extended  and  chimerical.  He  was  at  first  of  opinioiii 
that  the  magnet  possessed  a  specific  power  in  diffusing  and  commu- 
nicating the  universal  fluid;  and  therefore,  it  was  the  chief  agent 
in  his  mode  of  operating.  He  insisted,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
transmitting  and  fixing  this  principle  at  will.  "  I  have  observed," 
says  he,  'Mhat  the  magnetic  matter  is  analogous  to  the  electric 
fluid,  and  that  it  is  transmitted  in  the  same  manner,  by  intermediate 
bodies.  Iron  is  not  the  only  substance  containing  it.  I  have  ren- 
dered paper,  bread,  wool,  silk,  leather,  stone,  glass,  water,  wood, 
dogs,  and  men,  all  magnetic  ;  in  a  word,  all  I  touched  became  en- 
dowed with  this  fluid,  and  produced  the  same  efifecU  on  patients 
as  the  magnet  itself."* 

Mesmer,  soon  after  this,  submitted  his  discoveries  to  the  Roy- 
al Academy  at  Berlin,  the  only  learned  society  that  would  re* 
ccive  his  jjaper  ;  but  they  rejected  them  as  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, and  unworthy  the  slightest  attention.  This,  however,  did 
not  discourage  him  ;  he  persevered  in  his  experiments,  but  now 
declared  that  the  curative  agent  was  different  from  the  mineral 
magnetism,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  animal  magnetism. 
He  soon  began  to  acquire  reputation,  and  to  be  eagerly  followed; 
and  as  the  majority  of  mankind  form  their  opinions  more  from 
imitation,  or  a  blind  confidence  in  others,  than  from  reasoning, 
the  number  of  his  adherents  rapidly  increased.  But  not  being 
credited  by  the  learned  and  well  informed,  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  leave  Germany ;  he  travelled  through  some  parts  of  Europe, 
performing,  as  is  said,  many  wonderful  cures,  and  finally,  arriv- 
ed in  Paris,  in  1778. 

By  this  time,  the  public  attention  was  strongly  excited  by  the 
accounts  which  were  published  of  the  success  of  this  mode  of  over- 
coming disease,  so  that  he  had  scarcely  established  himself  in 
that  city,  when  crowds  flocked  to  consult  him,  some  in  hopes 
of  relief,  and  others  from  mere  curiosity.  His  success  became 
unrivalled,  and  his  patients  increased  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  he 
was  obliged  to  take  pupils  to  assist  him  in  his  operations.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these,  was  Deslon,  who  soon  equalled  his  in- 
structor in  the  successful  and  miraculous  effects  he  produced. 
Mesmer  thou&rht  this  a  favourable  moment  again  to  bring  his  al- 
leged discoveries  before  the  learned  societies,  but  was  unable  to 
cfl'ect  his  ol)joct.  The  disappointment  arose,  not  so  much  from 
a  repugnance  in  these  bodies  to  investigate  the  subject,  as  from 

•  Lettre  de  Mesmer,  a  M.  Vuzcr. 
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wise  arise  from  European  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
its  progress  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  natural  increase.  Every 
year  enlarges  its  capacity  for  receiving  new  emigrants  with  ad- 
vantage,  and  renders  their  first  settlement  in  the  colony  more 
safe  and  easy.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  persons  can- 
not be  found  willing  to  go  :  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  There  are 
hundreds  desirous,  and  ready  to  emigrate ;  and  many  more  would 
be  liberated  for  the  purpose,  were  the  Society  possessed  of  the 
means  of  transporting  them.  Last  year  there  was  as  great  an  ac- 
cession of  new  settlers,  as  could  be  conveniently  accommodated  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony.  But  as  the  settlements 
increase,  so  that  the  new  comers  may  be  distributed  over  a  wider 
space,  thousands  can  be  as  readily  accommodated,  as  hundreds 
were  last  year,  and' any  number  may  be  received  without  in- 
convenience. Although  the  exp>ense  of  transportation  is  not  great, 
averaging  about  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  person,  tlie  funds  of 
the  Society  have  not  enabled  them  to  accomplish  more  than 
they  have  already  done.  But  the  cause  is  gaining  ground  in  tliis 
country  ;  and  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  mere  chimera.  The 
Society  has  advocates  in  every  part  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  pre- 
judices formerly  entertained  against  it,  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing before  the  influence  of  facts.  Tlie  legislatures  of  nine  states** 
have  adopted  resolutions,  approving  of  the  design  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  ;  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  the 
month  of  March  1827,  passed  an  Act,  directing  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  annually,  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  to  <<  be  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  free  people  of  colour  who  have  been  actual  residents  of 
that  state  for  twelve  months  previous  to  their  embarkation. "  The 
number  of  auxiliary  societies,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Union, 
amounted,  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  to  ninety-six; 
sixteen  of  which  had  been  formed  during  the  preceding  year. 
A  gentleman  in  the  state  of  New- York,  has  made  a  donation  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Society,  and  ofiered  to  increase  it  to 
a  thousand,  payable  in  ten  annual  instalments,  provided  one 
hundred  individuals  will  contribute  in  the  same  inanner.  His  ex- 
ample has  afready  been  followed  by  several  others,  and  the  So- 
ciety is  not  without  hope  that  the  whole  number  will  be  com- 
pleted. The  funds  of  the  Society,  though  increasing,  are  still  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  xlemands  upon  them  :  and  the  Board  have 
applied  to  congress  for  assistance.  As  a  national  object,  propos- 
ing to  remove,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  a  great  national  evil,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  attention  of  the  General  Government  Whe- 

♦  Georgia,  Virginia,  New-Jersey,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Kentuclcy, 
Tennessee,  and  Maryland.  It  ia  believed  that  the  states  of  Delaware,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  Illinois,  have  adopted  aimilar  resolutions. 
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ther  it  would  be  politic  in  the  government,  or  beneficial  to  the 
colony,  to  take  the  settlement  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  United  States,  may  admit  of  some  doubt ;  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  employing  a  portion  of 
the  public  treasure  in  the  promotion  of  the  views  of  the  Society, 
if  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Much  has  already  been  done 
by  the  establishment  of  the  United  States'  agency  at  Liberia,  and 
the  instructions  given  to  the  commanders  of  the  public  vesaelsy 
who  have  rendered  very  essential  service  to  the  colony.  Much 
more  might  be  eQected  if  the  government  would  contribute  to 
increase  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  negro  race  can  never  be 
capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  empire.  But,  in  forming  our 
estimate  of  their  mental  qualifications,  great  allowance  should  be 
made  for  prejudice,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  we  have 
seen  them  ; — without  education,  or  any  means  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. When  raised  from  tJieir  present  degraded  condition, 
and  properly  educated,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
will  be  incapable  of  self-government  They  are  men  ;  and  it  u 
a  libel  on  the  species,  to  deny  them  the  capacity  requisite  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  Not  to  mention  the  rude  governments 
of  Africa,  equal,  at  least,  to  those  of  other  people,  at  the  same 
stage  of  civilization  ;  the  existence  of  the  Haytien  republic  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  the  capacity  of  negroes  to  manage  the  po- 
litical machine  ;  and  that  too,  in  circumstances  of  great  difficul- 
ty, and  under  every  disadvantage.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  that 
state,  have  evinced  talents  of  no  ordinary  degree,  and  if  Petion, 
and  Christophe,  were  guilty  of  cruel  and  ferocious  acts,  they 
also  exhibited  energy  and  skill,  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and 
defend  their  government  There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  to 
doubt,  that,  with  proper  education,  the  citizens  of  Liberia  will 
in  due  time  be  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
and  that  with  the  cultivation  of  their  present  moral  and  religious 
principles,  they  will  establish  a  happy  and  flourishing  common- 
wealth. 

We  purposed,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  probable  effects 
of  the  establishment  of  the  colony  \  and  first,  as  it  regards  this 
country. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  commercial  advantage  of  having 
friendly  ports  for  our  vessels  to  stop  at,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
India ;  nor  upon  the  still  greater  advantage  of  having  a  constantly 
increasing  market  for  our  manufactures  of  every  description,  frpm 
which  we  may  receive  in  return,  gold,  ivory,  precious  and  fra- 
grant gums,  drugs,  and  all  the  various  productions  of  the  torrid 
zone.  These  and  similar  ones,  suggest  themselves  as  the  almost 
certain  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Liberian  Colony.  Nor  is 
it  a  trifling  political  object  to  have  our  language,  and  the  princi- 
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pies  of  our  government,  extended  over  a  large  territory  in  the 
continent  of  Africa,  as  will  in  all  likelihood  be  the  case,  if  the 
colony  prosper.  Less  flattering  prospects  have  induced  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  to  found  distant  colonies,  at  great  labour  and  ex- 
pense; but  these,  although  probable  results,  are  not  the  primary 
objects  of  the  settlement  of  Liberia. 

The  great  object  of  the  Society,  so  far  as  regards  this  country, 
is  the  diminution  of  the  black  population ; — the  alleviation,  and, 
if  possible,  the  entire  removal  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  the 
evil  of  having  among  us  a  distinct  race  of  people,  who  can  never 
be  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  white  population,  and  who 
must  always  have  separate  interests  from  ourselves.  This  is  not 
a  local  disease,  affecting  only  particular  members  of  the  political 
system  :  for,  not  to  mention  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  country^  and  the  interest  of  all,  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  each  part,  it  must  be  obvious,  on  the  slightest  ex- 
amination, that  the  evil  of  a  coloured  population  pervades  the 
whole,  and  is  felt  in  each  separs^le  portion.  We  need  not  speak  of 
the  immediate  effects  of  slavery  in  those  states  where  it  exists; 
they  are  acknowledged  by- all  to  be  grievous;  but,  throughout 
the  non-slave-holding  states,  the  negroes  form  a  distinct  race, 
branded  by  their  colour,  as  an  inferior  caste ;  regarded  with  a 
species  of  loathing  when  thought  of  as  companions,  and  for  ever 
shut  out  from  the  privileges  of  the  white  men  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.  Be  it  prejudice,  or  be  it  founded  in  reason,  the  feel- 
ing exists ;  and  the  warmest  friend  of  the  cause  of  abolition, 
would  shrink  with  disgust  from  the  idea  of  k  matrimonial  con- 
nexion between  his  children  and  this  unfortunate  people.  No 
matter  what  may  be  their  industry  and  sobriety  ;  no  matter  what 
their  attainments  in  science,  or  their  character  for  morality,  they 
can  never  hope  to  pass  the  broad  line  of  demarcation,  or  assume 
a  station  of  equality  with  the  other  members  of  the  community. 
If  by  habits  of  industry,  and  correct .  deportment,  a  few  indivi- 
duals rise  above  their  degraded  brethren,  their  condition  is  scarce- 
ly improved.  Conscious  of  their  superiority  to  those  of  their 
own  colour,  by  whom  they  are  envied,  they  can.  find  no  satisfac- 
tion in  their  society;  while  they  are  shunned  and  despised  by 
the  meanest  of  the  whites,  perhaps  far  inferior  to  them,  in  every 
particular,  save  colour.^  and  if  they  have  brought  up  children, 
to  whom  they  have  given  the  benefit  of  education,  there  is  little 
chance  of  their  finding  suitable  companions  among  their  own 
people.  To  unite  them  to  respectable  whites,  is  impossible.  Thus 
destitute  of  all  the  advantages,  while  they  possess  the  name  of 
freemen  ;  deprived  of  every  incentive  to  virtuous  exertion,  and 
exposed  to  every  temptation  to  vice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
are  degraded  and  miserable.  Nor  does  the  future  offer  any  pros- 
pect of  amendment  in  their  condition.  To  them  the  volume  of 
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time,  like  the  roll  of  the  prophet,  reveals  only  ^Mamentationsiy 
and  mourning,  and  wo." 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  deplorable  state  of  thingSi  18 
seen  and  felt  in  our  large  cities,  and,  in  a  degree,  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  an  idle,  ignorant,  vicious  population,  crowd- 
ed together  in  their  wretched  hovels,  with  scarcely  the  means 
of  procuring  a  scanty  subsistence.  Naturally  improvident,  and 
without  moral  restraint,  they  are  driven  to  crime  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  want,  and  readily  become  the  tenants  nf  the  alms- 
house, or  the  jail.  In  a  memorial  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Colonization  Society,  and  presented  to  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  at  their  last  session,  it  is  stated,  that,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  estimated  at  1,200,000,  about 
40,000,  or  one-thirtieth,  are  people  of  colour:  and  the  following 
statement,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  state  penitentiary,  is 
then  given : — 

<*  III  1836,  of  296  persons  con\'icted,  and  brought  to  the  Philadelphim  prison, 
117  were  coloured  ;  being  neurly  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  7.  Had  the  number  of  co- 
loured convicts  been  proportional  to  the  coloured  population  of  the  state,  there 
would  have  been  but  6,  instead  of  117.  The  average  of  the  last  seven  ycara^ 
proves  a  similar  disproportion." 

The  proportion  of  coloured  paupers,  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  is  also  enormous.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  confined 
to  Pennsylvania :  it  is  found  in  all  the  states,  though  perhaps  not 
always  to  the  same  extent ;  but  wherever  there  is  a  black  popu- 
lation, this  evil  exists  in  some  degree,  and  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. Without  entering  into  the  calculations  on  this  subject,  for 
which  we  refer  those  desirous  of  seeing  them,  to  the  annual  re* 
ports  of  the  Society,  and  the  statements  annexed  to  them,  we 
may  state  some  of  the  general  results.  The  whole  coloured  po- 
pulation of  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000| 
and  they  are  supposed  to  increase  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
whites,  or  to  double  in  thirty  years.  In  thirty  years  from  this 
time,  then,  there  will  be  4,000,000  of  negroes  in  the  country ; 
and,  in  sixty  years,  8,000,000 !  A  nation  of  eight  millions  of 
degraded,  despised,  oppressed  beings!  And  to  this  accelerated 
progress,  there  is  no  limit  The  barbarous  scheme  of  Pharaoh,  if 
practicable,  would  alone  retard  it  But,  from  this,  our  feelings 
as  men,  and  as  Christians,  revolt  with  horror.  What  then  is  to 
be  done?  We  would  fain  indulge  the  hope,  that  this  dreadful 
curse  will  one  day  be  removed  ;  and  that,  when  we  speak  of  the 
millions  who  inhabit  our  land,  we  may  add  with  pride,  Ikey  art 
all  freemen.  We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  for 
ourselves,  we  sec  no  human  means  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, unless  it  be  by  colonization ;  and,  if  ever  the  work  is 
to  be  commenced,  it  cannot  be  done  under  more  favourable  aus- 
pices than  at  the  present  period.  It  is,  at  least,  worth  the  expe- 
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riment ;  and  now  is  the  best  time  for  making  it  The  American 
Colonization  Society  have  undertaken  to  lead  the  way ;  they  have 
founded  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  it  only  requires  the 
encouragement  of  an  enlightened  country,  to  give  the  plan  a  fair 
trial.  If  it  succeed,  the  benefit  to  our  country  will  be  incalcula- 
ble; if  it  fail,  the  pious  and  patriotic  men  who  have  made  the 
attempt,  have  done  their  duty ;  and  we  must  submit,  with  resig- 
nation, to  the  unavoidable  calamity.  But  there  is  yet  hope;  and 
while  any  thing  remains  untried,  no  effort  should  be  spared.  It 
is  true,  the  work  js  immense,  and  the  means  of  the  Society  are 
small — confessedly  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
ject. But  the  Society  never  pretended  to  be  able  to  carry  through 
this  great  enterprise.  They  have  acted  only  as  pioneers  in  the 
work.  All  they  could  expect  to  do,  was  <<  merely  to  pave  the 
way,  to  point  out  the  track,"  and  call  upon  the  nation  to  fol- 
low. 

Even  with  the  assistance  of  government,  there  are  many  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  the  final  attainment  of  the  object  must  be  remote : 
but  the  difficulties  are  not  insuperable;  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
desirable  event  should  be  no  objection.  It  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  this  matter  affects  the  vital  interest  of  the  republic;  and,  if 
a  century  or  more  is  required  to  complete  it,  this  time,  in  the 
age  of  a  nation,  is  soon  passed.  Individuals  commence  works 
\vhich  they  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  finished ;  and  surely,  a 
great  national  undertaking  is  not  to  be  left  unattempted,  because 
the  present  generation  may  not  witness  its  completion.  But  the 
benefits  of  colonization  are  not  to  be  referred  to  a  remote  period; 
they  commence  immediately — they  are  already  felt;  and  every 
year,  as  it  extends  the  operation  of  the  plan,  will  increase  its 
beneficial  effects,  and  facilitate  its  final  accomplishment  Each 
state,  like  Maryland,  may  take  advantage  of  this  measure,  and 
remove  the  coloured  population  within  its  own  borders;  and 
those  states  which  have  heretofore  been  .obliged  to  forbid  eman- 
cipation, will  have  no  longer  cause  for  apprehension,  when  the 
slave  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  he  is  liberated.  Many  gentle- 
men of  the  South,  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  emanci- 
pate their  slaves,  if  the  Society  would  take  charge  of  them ;  and 
this  feeling  will,  no  doubt,  increase,  if  adequate  means  for  its 
exercise  be  afforded.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  education  of 
slaves  is  forbidden  by  law;  and,  in  most  of  them,  the  advan- 
tages of  instruction  are  in  a  great  measure  withheld  from  .the 
people  of  colour.  In  their  present  situation,  this  may  be  ne- 
cessary ;  but  if  the  means  of  their  removal  from  the  country 
were  provided,  their  education  might  be  encouraged  with  safety, 
in  the  assurance,  that  the  more  enlightened  they  become,  the 
more  desirous. they  will  be  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  condition.  Many  of  the  better  class  of  our  colour- 
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ed  population,  still  regard  the  colony  with  suspicion,  and  distrust 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  its  founders ;  but,  when  they  know 
that  there  is  a  nation  of  their  brethren  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  rational 
equality,  their  prejudices  will  yield  to  conviction,  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  enrol  themselves  among  the  citizens  of  Liberia.  In- 
stead of  being  looked  upon,  as  it  now  is,  by  too  many,  as  a  recep- 
tacle of  slaves,  and  discontented  free  negroes,  it  will  be  regard- 
ed in  its  true  light,  as  the  appropriate  home  of  the  coloured  man, 
— the  only  place  where  he  may  employ  his  faculties  to  their  full 
extent,  and  assert  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  as  a  man,  and  a  free- 
man. The  number  of  emigrants  to  this  country,  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  during  the  year  1S27,  was  twenty-three  thoa- 
sand;  and  the  number  this  year,  will  probably  be  as  great,  or 

S;reater.  If  such  multitudes  leave  their  homes,  and  come  to  a 
breign  land  to  procure  Employment  and  support,  the  same  mo- 
tives, with  all  the  additional  reasons  the  peculiarity  of  their  si- 
tuation suggests,  will  induce  the  coloured  people  of  this  country 
to  emigrate  to  Africa,  when  assured,  that,  by  so  doing,  they  will 
certainly  improve  their  condition.  The  annual  increase  of  our 
whole  coloured  population,  is  estimated  at  52,000 ;  to  remove 
any  portion  of  this  would  be  an  advantage :  to  remove  the  whole, 
would  prevent  the  growth  of  the  evil ;  and  every  thing  beyond 
this,  would  tend  to  its  eradication. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  motives  which  may  induce  the  patriot 
to  further  the  views  of  the  Colonization  Society ;  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  Christian  will  fmd  ample  room  for  the  exercise 
of  their  benevolence,  in  the  blessings  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
emigrants,  and  upon  the  continent  of  Africa.  As  to  the  emi- 
grants, it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  their  miserable  state  here, 
with  their  situation  in  Africa,  to  be  sensible  of  the  great  improve- 
ment of  their  condition.  In  the  circular  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  and  to  which,  as  published  in  the  appendix  of 
the  eleventh  annual  report,  we  refer  our  readers,  the  colonists^ 
after  stating  the  object  of  their  emigration  to  be  the  enjoyment 
of  real  liberty,  say : — 

"  Our  constitution  flecurcs  to  us,  so  far  as  our  condition  a11owf»  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizcna  of  the  United  Statei  i  and  theie  riglila 
and  tlicse  privilcfi^s  are  ours.  We  are  proprietors  of  the  loil  we  Ure  on,  and 
poiiscss  the  rights  of  fsccholdcrs.  Our  suffrages,  and  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, our  sentiments  and  our  opinions,  have  tlicir  due  weight  in  the  government 
we  live  under.  Our  laws  are  alto^ther  our  own ;  thev  grew  out  of  oor  ciicuB* 
stances;  are  trained  ibr  our  exclusive  benefit,  and  administered  either  by  oflloen 
of  our  own  appointment,  or  such  as  poascss  our  confidence.  •  •  •  •  pmi 
ing  a  community  of  our  own,  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers;  having  the  dMh 
nicrcc,  and  soil,  and  resources  of  the  countr}*  at  our  disposal,  we  know  wMag 
of  that  debasing  inferiority,  with  which  our  very  colour  stamped  us  in  Ameriea  i 
there  is  nothing  here  to  create  the  feeling  on  our  part|-— nothing  to  cberirii  the 
feeling  of  superiority  in  the  minds  of  the  foreigners  who  vint  ui.  It  ia  this 
ral  emancipation— this  liberation  of  the  mind  from  woise  than  iron  fettei% 
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repays  us  ten  thousand  times  over,  for  all  that  it  has  cost  us,  and  makes  us  g^te- 
ful  to  God,  and  our  American  patrons,  for  tlie  happy  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  situation.'* 

And  again,  after  enumerating  the  advantages  they  possess  : — 

**  Truly  we  have  a  g^oodly  heritage  :  and  if  there  is  any  thing  lacking  in  the 
character  or  comlition  of  the  people  of  this  colony,  it  never  can  bfe  cliarged  to 
the  account  of  the  coimtry  :  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  our  own  mismanagement,  or 
slothfulness,  or  vices.  But,  from  these  evils,  we  confide  in  Him,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  our  blessings,  to  preserve  us.  It  is  the  topic  of  our  weekly 
and  daily  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  He 
knows  with  what  sincerity,  that  we  were  ever  conducted  by  his  Providence  to 
tliis  shore." 

■ 

But  we  hasten  to  make  a  fevsr  observations  upon  the  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  to  Africa,  generally,  from  the  establishment  of 
this  colony  on  its  shores.  .In  doing  this,  we  pass  by  many  im- 
portant particulars  ;  such  as  the  exploration  of  the  country — ^the 
introduction  of  our  manufactures,  &c,  and  confine  our  attention 
to  the  probable  effect  of  the  colony  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
and  civilizing  the  native  tribes. 

To  suppress  the  slave  trade,  has  been  for  many  years  an  object 
of  national  policy  with  several  governments,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  has  been  interdicted  by  solemn  treaties,  and  pro- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  individual  states.  The  most  despotic,  and 
the  most  democratic  governments,  have  joined  in,  denouncing 
it  Austria  and  Colombia  have  proclaimed  <' universal  emancipa- 
tion ;"  while  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  exerted 
their  naval  force  in  attempting  the  extermination  of  this  infa- 
mous trade.  But  still  it  exists ;  and  not  only  exists,  but  flourishes 
nearly  as  much  as  ever.  The  reports  of  the  African  Institution, 
present  a  detailed  list  of  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
vessels,  believed  to  be  engaged  in  this  trade,  in  the  year  1824  ; 
and  the  number  of  its  victims  in  that  year,  was  ascertained  to  be 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand;  of  whom, 
about  twenty  thousand  perished  on  the  middle  passage,  or  soon 
after  their  arrival  at  i\tg  port  of  their  destination.  <<More  than 
twenty  thousand  reached  in  that  year  the  single  port  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  ''*  We  attempt  no  description  of  this  inhuman  trafiSc. 
The  barbarous  cruelties  which  attend  every  step  of  its  progress, 
froni  its  commencement  in  treacherous  wiles  to  entrap  its  vic- 
tims, to  its  consummation,  by  consigning  them  to  endless  and 
hopeless  slavery,  have  been  too  often,  and  too  faithfully  delineat- 
ed, to  need  repetition  here.  But,  supposing  every  one  to  concur 
in  the  propriety  of  its  suppression,  we  assert,  without  hesitation, 
that  colonization  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  affords  the  only  pros- 

*  Tt  appears  by  an  official  document,  received  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  the  fol- 
lowing importations  of  slaves  were  made  into  that  port,  in  1836  and  1827. — 

1826,  landed  alive,  35,966— died  on  passage,  1985. 

1827,  do.      do.    41,388-^itto        ditto,     164;). 
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peel  of  SUCCCS8  in  this  benevolent  enterprise.  This  trade,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  centuries,  and  is  supported 
by  its  ministering  to  so  many  powerful  passions  of  our  nature, 
is  not  to  be  put  down  by  force,  so  lonj;  as  a  place  can  be  found 
for  the  supply  or  reception  of  slaves.  In  vain  may  the  govern- 
ments of  distant  nations  proscribe  it  by  their  treaties,  or  declare 
it  piracy  by  their  laws.  In  vain  may  they  line  Africa  with  their 
ships,  and  establish  <<  mixed  commissions,''  for  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  offenders.  Rapacity  and  avarice  will  still  find  means 
to  elude  the  vigilance,  or  baffle  the  efforts  of  benevolence;  and 
the  friends  of  humanity  must  mourn  over  the  inefficacy  of  their 
exertions.  This  is  the  lesson  of  experience  on  the  subject,  when, 
after  years  of  unavailing  effort,  the  evil  rages  with  unabated  vio- 
lence. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  we  look  on  Colonization  as  the  only  ex* 
pcdient  by  which  the  object  may  be  effected.  Its  operation  is 
two-fold, — (iirecly — by  occupying  the  coast  and  so  eutting  offac- 
cess  to  the  source  of  the  polluted  stream  ; — and  indirtei,  by  con'- 
vincing  the  natives  of  the  criminal  nature  of  the  trade,  and  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  other  means  of  gain.  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  regular  slave  traders,  for  obtaining  their  cargoes,  is,  to  have 
agents,  residing  at  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  procure 
the  required  number  of  slaves,  and  collect  them  at  eertam  sta- 
tions or  factories,  generally  in  some  river  or  secluded  inlet  from 
tlie  sea ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  slaver  hovers  about  the  coasi, 
avoiding  the  cruisers  stationed  there,  or  showing  an  empty  ves- 
sel when  boarded ;  until  she  can  find  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
running  in,  taking  her  living  cargo  on  board,  and  escaping,  per- 
haps in  the  course  of  a  single  night;  so  that  the  utmost  vigilance 
may  be  evaded.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  occupation  of  the 
coast,  in  destroying  this  practice,  must  of  course  be  confined  to 
the  space  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  :  and  so  far  as  this 
extends,  its  salutary  operation  is  already  sensible.  Not  many 
years  ago,  there  were  several  of  these  slave  stations  within  a  few 
miles  of  Cape  Montserado  ;  at  which  the  trade  was  actively  pro- 
secuted ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  they  have 
been  completely  broken  up.  Every  exertion  for  this  purpose  is 
made  by  the  colonial  government;  and,  in  1836,  they  could  say 
<<  the  line  of  coast  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Mount,  is  now  un- 
der British  protection  ;  and  from  Cape  Mount  to  Trade  Town, 
(the  Liberian  coast,)  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
the  slave  trade  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  the  least  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Many  of  the  tribes  are  really  disposed  to  abandon  it,  and 
all  perceive  the  hazard  with  which,  in  future,  it  must  be  attend- 
ed." 

But  the  most  effectual  method  of  putting  an  end  to  this  traffic, 
is  by  bringing  it  into  discredit  among  the  natives  themselves  : 
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and  this  can  be  effecled  only  by  means  of  a  colony.  For  centu- 
ries, these  wretched  beings  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
this  trade  as  the  only  means  of  securing  a  supply  of  foreign  arti- 
cles. Wars  have  been  fomented,  and.  villages  depopulated,  to  fur- 
nish its  victims  ;  and  they  have  found  it  far  easier  to  make  their 
purchases  from  the  strangers,  in  a  way  that  would  at  the  samt) 
time  gratify  their  malignant  passions,  than  by  the  products  of  re- 
gular industry.  Now,  in  order  to  draw  them  off  from  this  detest- 
able occupation,  it  is  necessary  to  inspire  them  with  an  abhor- 
rence of  it ;  to  convince  them  that  their  real  interest  is  oppos- 
ed to  it  ;  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  means  of  profita- 
ble intercourse  with  foreigners.  Their  country  is  rich  in  natu- 
ral productions  of  every  kind  ;  and  but  moderate  labour  is  requi- 
site, to  supply  them  with  the  staples  of  a  gainful  commerce.  But 
this  change  cannot  be  effected  without  the  constant  inculcation 
of  better  principles  ;  and  a  regular  market  for  their  produce,  such 
as  an  extensive  settlement  among  them  alone  can  afford  :  the  re- 
ports from  the  colony,  encourage  the  hope  that  much  has  already 
been  done  in  this  way,  and  still  greater  results  may  be  expected. 
Several  of  the  tribes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement, 
have  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  slave  trade  is  a  **  bad 
business;''  and  their  determination  not  to  engage  in  it  again,  if 
they  can  avoid  it ;  and  the  chiefs  have  invited  the  colonists  to 
settle  among  them,  and  teach  their  people  the  arts  of  agriculture. 
All  these  things  have  an  effect;  but  if  ever  the  work  be  finally 
accomplished,  it  must  be  by  the  introduction  of  civilization  and 
true  religion  into  this  degraded  country. 

Theobligation  to  extend  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  religion 
to  heathen  countries,  is  one  of  those  called  by  moral  philoso- 
phers, imperfect^  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  enforced  by  no  hu- 
man authority  ;  but  they  are  not,  on. that  account,  the  less  valid, 
or  the  less  binding  upon  the  conscience.  They  are,  however,  al- 
ways addressed  to  the  reason  only,  and  every  one  must  judge  for 
himself  how  far  he  is  subject  to  their  force.  If  any  countiy  has 
claims  of  this  kind  upon  Christendom  generally,  and  our  land  in 
particular,  it  is  Africa.  Her  fields  have  been  laid  waste,  and  her  in- 
habitants brutalized,  to  feed  the  market  with  slaves;  and  almost 
every  nation  has  partaken  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  cruel  traffic. 
Our  own  country  has  shared  largely  in  the  spoil ;  and,  though 
we  now  regret  the  part  we  have  had  in  it,  an  atonement  is  still 
due  to  injured  Africa;  and,  if  her  oppressed  children  and  their 
descendants  arc  made,  through  our  means,  the  instruments  of  her 
civilization,  it  will  be  a  late,  but  glorious  recompense  for  all  her 
sufferings.  But  Christian  benevolence  needs  no  such  motives  for 
exertion.  It  is  sufficient,  if  there  be  a  field  of  action,  with  the 
hope  of  usefulness,  to  call  forth  her  energies,  and  none  presents 
a  better  scene  for  benevolent  operations,  than  the  coast  of  Africa, 
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through  the  medium  of  the  colony  of  Liberia.  The  character  of 
the  natives  is  represented  by  travellers,  as  naturally  mild  and 
docile,  though  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  has  given  them  some  features  of  savage  ferocity. 
The  scattered  remains  of  villages,  and  marks  of  former  cultiva- 
tion, hear  testimony  to  their  primitive  disposition,  and  prove 
that  they  were  not  always  the  degraded  people  they  now  are. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  its  consequent  evils,  they  were  a  mild  and  in- 
offensive  race;  and  the  researches  of  modern  travellers  have 
shown  this  to  be  the  character  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  baneful  influence.  The  religious  notions  of  these  people, 
are  of  the  grossest  kind.  With  scarcely  a  glimmering  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  but  a  faint  sense  of  moral  obligation,  they 
are  subject  to  the  darkest  superstition.  They  believe  in  the  con- 
flicting influences  of  an  evil  and  a  good  principle,  tfnd  have  great 
confidence  in  charms,  or  fetiches^  prepared  by  their  magicians, 
and  supposed  to  hold  a  mysterious  influence  over  their  destiny. 
But  there  are  no  settled  religious  principles,  no  establiahed  forms 
of  worship,  to  which  they  have  become  habituated,  Or  attached. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  obstacle  of  this  kind  to  overcome ;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion- would  probably  meet  with 
fewer  difficulties,  than  in  almost  any  other  uncivilized  nation. 
They  readily  yield  to  a  new  impulse,and,  degraded  as  they  are,  they 
manifest  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education.  Many  of  the  chiefs 
have  sent  their  sons  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  England,  for  in- 
struction; and,  since  the  establishment  of  colonies  upon  their 
coast,  th(\v  have  been  very  desirous  to  obtain  for  their  children 
admission  into  the  colonial  schools.  Upon  such  a  people,  a  colony, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  that  of  Liberia,  must  necessarily 
have  a  beneficial  influence.  They  see  the  colonists  living  in  eom- 
fortablc  habitations,  secure  from  external  violence,  and  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  social  life ;  and  the  superiority  of  this  condition  to 
their  own,  must  be  obvious  to  the  dullest  comprehension.  They 
see,  too,  that  all  this  may  be  attained  by  a  race  of  men  like  them- 
selves; and  they  learn  to  attribute  the  difference,  not  to  the  co- 
lour of  their  skin,  but  to  its  real  cause, — an  improved  moral  and 
religious  education.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Clay:  **  Every  emi- 
grant to  Africa  is  a  missionary, carrying  with  him  credentials  in  the 
holy  cause  of  civilization,religion,and  free  institutions.*'  One  great 
reason  why  missionary  exertions  are  so  often  unavailing,  is,  that 
the  instructor  is  a  stranger  to  those  whom  he  is  sent  to  teach, — 
unacquainted  with  their  manners  and  habits; — an  individual,  lost 
in  the  surrounding  multitude.  But  here  is  a  whole  people,  settled 
among  them,  teaching  them  by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept ; 
thrir  uwn  condition,  a  living  testimony  to  the  .<ioundness  of  the 
JcMSons  they  inculcate.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  civilization 
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of  a  barbarous  people  is  impracticable.  It  has  often  been  effected, 
and  always  by  the  operation  of  extrinsic  causes.  History  fur- 
nishes not  a  single  instance  of  a  barbarous  people  becoming  ci- 
vilized by  their  own  unaided  exertions ;  the  first  seeds  of  civili- 
zation have  always  been  introduced  from  abroad.  And  thus  it 
must  be  with  Africa :  if  ever  that  vast  continent  is  to  experience 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  it  must  be  through  the  medium, of 
foreign  benevolence.  The  tendency  of  the  colony  to  produce 
these  effects,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  Mr.  Ashmun^s  reports  to  the  Board : — 

"  The  first  effects  of  the  colony,  in  civilizing'  and  improying  the  condition  of 
tile  natives  of  Africa,  are  beginning  to  be  realized. 

**  The  policy  which  I  have  invariably  pursued,  in  all  the  intercourse  of  the 
«olony  with  them,  is  that  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  justice.  They  have  been 
treated  as  men  and  l>rethren  of  a  common  family.  We  have  practically  taught 
them,  in  the  spirit  of  the  parent  institution,  that  one  end  of  our  settlement  in 
their  country  is  to  do  them  gootL  We  have  adopted  sixty  of  their  children,  land 
brought  them  ibrward  as  children  of  the  colony, — and  shown  a  tender  concern 
for  their  happiness,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  their  rights,  even  when  possessed  of 
a  dictatorial  power  over  both.  In  this  conduct,  a  new  and  surprising  view  of 
the  character  of  civilized  man  has  been  presented  to  them.  They  have,  for  the 
first  time,  witnessed  the  effects  of  principles  superior  to  the  hopes  of  mercenary 
advantage,  in  this  conduct  of  the  settlers,  and  ror  the  first  time  appear  to  be  ap- 
prized of  the  fikct,  that,  among  civilized  people,  there  is  a  good,  as  well  as  a  bad 
class.  They  have  learnt  from  this  colony,  what  no  other  foreigners  have  cared 
to  teach  them— -their  immortality — their  accountability  to  the  God  who  made  them, 
and  the  destruction  which  certainly  awaits,  at  last,  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  their  lusts  and  vices.  Thev  have  for  the  first  time  learnt,  and  still  can  scarce- 
ly believe,  that  thousands  of  stran^rs  in  another  hemisphere,  are  cordially  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  their  happiness.  Our  influence  over  them  is  un- 
bounded— it  is  increasing-^it  is  more  extensive  than  I  dare  at  this  early  period 
risk  my  character  by  asserting.  We  have  their  confidence  and  tlieir  friendship,— 
and  those  built  on  the  fullest  convictiony  that  we  are  incapable  of  betraying  the 
pne,  or  violating  the  other." 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  we  record  the  death  of  the  agent 
to  whom  the  colony  is  so  deeply  indebted,  and  the  last  seven 
years  of  whose  life,  were  unreservedly  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  its  welfare.  He  died  at  New-Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  25th 
August  last,  soon  after  his  arrival  from  Liberia ;  which  he  had 
left  in  the  spring,  with  the  intention  of  returning,  as  soon  as  his 
health  would  permit.  His  loss  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  the 
colonists,  who  were  all  ardently  attached  t6  him :  and  our  best 
wish  for  Liberia,  is,  that  his  mantle  may  fall  upon  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Dr.  Richard  Randall,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  appointed 
by  the  Board  to  succeed  Mr.  Ashmun,  and  also  commissioned 
by  the  president,  as  United  States'  Agent,  to  take  charge  of 
recaptured  Africans,  sailed,  last  month,  in  the  United  States' 
schooner  Shark,  to  assume  the  station  of  Resident  Colonial  Agent 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  give  a  general  idea  of  its  objects  and  effects. 
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These  require  only  to  be  known,  to  be  approved ;  and  however 
people  may  differ  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  «U  must 
join  in  admiring  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  One 
thing  seems  very  certain :  that  the  evil  of  a  coloured  population 
is  constantly  increasinj^,  and  that  if  ever  it  is  to  be  removed,  or 
even  checked  in  its  progress,  it  must  be  by  means  of  coloniza- 
tion. As  to  Africa  itself,  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  hope, 
that,  if  the  present  colony  be  persevered  in,  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligion and  civilization  may  be  introduced  there,  without  the  ex- 
termination of  the  natives,  as  in  the  case^of  the  aborigines  of  this 
country.  The  cases  are  very  different.  The  European  settlers  of 
this  country  were  a  race  wholly  different  from  the  natives,  in 
constitution  and  complexion,  as  well  as  in  language  and  man- 
ners. They  could  never  amalgamate;  and  every  year  has  wit- 
nessed the  diminution  of  the  Indians,  before  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilization. Not  so  in  Africa.  There  the  aborigines  of  the  country 
are  of  the  same  race  with  the  new  settlers,  who  are,  in  fact,  merely 
returning  to  the  land  of  their  fathers ; — their  complexion  the 
same,  and  their  constitution  immediately  assimilating.  The  native 
tribes,  (not  wandering  savag^a,  but  already  settled  in  villages,) 
naturally  docile,  will  soon  perceive  the  importance  of  the  bless- 
ings offered  to  them,  and  easily  adopt  the  habits,  and  the  man- 
ners, with  the  principles  of  civilized  life. 


Art.  VII.— animal  magnetism. 

1. — Du  Magnitisme  animal^  considiri  dans  ses  rapports  avec 

diverses  branches  de  la  Physique  gSnSrale.   Par  A.  M. 

J.  De  Chastenet,  Ms.  de  Puys6gur.  Paris:  1820.  pp. 

472.  8vo. 
2. — Histoire  critique  du  Magnitisme  animaL    Par  J.  P.  F. 

Deleuze.    Paris;  1819.  2  tomes.  8vo. 
3. — Instruction  pratique  sur  le  Magnitisme  animal.    Par 

J.  P.  F.  Deleuze.     Paris :  1825.  pp.  472.  8vo. 
4. — Du  Magnitisme  animal  en  France^  4'^.    Par  A.  Ber- 

TBAND.    Paris:  1826.  pp.  539.  8vo. 
5. — Expiriences  pubiiques  sur  le  Magnitisme  animal,  faites 

a  P hotel  Dieu  de  Paris,  fyc.    Par  J.  Dupotet.    Paris : 

1826.  pp.  136.  8vo. 
6. — Le  Propagateur  du  Magnitisme  animal.    Par  une  Sd^ 

ciiti  de  Midecins.  Paris  :  1827-8.  5  Nos. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  the  works,  the  titles  of  which  w^ 
have  just  given,  from  the  mania  that  has  lately  been  revived  on 
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the  continent  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  in  favour 
of  that  most  philosophical  of  all  impostures,  Animal  Magnet- 
ism.  This  subject,  after  having  languished  for  many  years,  has 
again  attracted  much  attention,  and  claims  among  \\s  votaries 
many  distinguished  characters.  But  this  affords  no  proof  of  its 
correctness,  or  practical  utility ;  for,  no  theory  that  has  ever  been 
created  by  the  fertile  brain  of  man,  that  has  not  had  rts  enthusi- 
astic supporters ;  no  doctrine,  however  absurd,  that  has  not  found 
advocates  and  defenders,  who  were  willing  to  risk  both  life  and 
fortune  in  its  furtherance.  History  teems  with  instances  of  these 
extraordinary  delusions,  from  the  earliest  ages,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent era  of  the  ^^  march  of  intellect  and  universal  difiusion  of 
knowledge."  Man  is  naturally  a  credulous  animal,  with  an  ap- 
petite for  the  marvellous  too  strongly  implanted  in  his  nature, 
to  be  wholly  eradicated ;  education,  it  is  true,  may  weaken  this 
propensity,  but  can  never  entirely  destroy  it 

From  the  first  dawn  of  learning,  philosophers  and  metaphysi- 
cians have  endeavoured  to  investigate  human  nature  and  its  at- 
tributes ;  and,  although  the  inquiry  has  been  pursued  with  un- 
remitting zeal,  but  few  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 
If  dealing  in  positive  assertions,  wholly  destitute  of  even  the 
shadow  of  a  proof,  and,  in  many  cases,  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  they  so  dogmatically  decide, 
would  have  settled  this  intricate  question,  we  should  not  be  now 
wandering  in  9  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Unfortunately, 
the  question  temains  in  much  the  same  state  it  was  thousands 
of  years  ago ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  it  will  continue  so, 
unless  some  bold  spirit  should  arrive  at  the  truth,  like  the  Ge- 
noese navigator,  by  a  new  and  untrodden  path. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  presented  itself  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  investigation,  was,  what  should  be  considered  as  man's 
distinctive  character;  and  in  vain  have  philosophers  racked  their 
brains,  to  discover  some  point  on  which  he  totally  differed  from 
the  rest  of  animated  nature.  This  failure  is  the  Aiore  extraordi- 
nary, as  there  certainly  does  exist,  in  the  whole  human  race,  one 
striking  and  peculiar  attribute  bestowed  on  us  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  our  existence,  which  "grows  with  our  growth,  and 
strengthens  with  our  strength,''  clinging  to  us  with  increasing 
pertinacity,  till  it  is  destroyed  by  that  elucidator  of  all  myste- 
ries, death. 

This  character  is  credulity ;  and  it  exists  equally  in  men  of 
the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  and  in  the  most  untutored  sa- 
vage; in  the  skeptic  and  the  believer;  in  the  poet  and  the  war- 
rior ;  Bacon  acknowledged  its  existence,  and  the  stern  mind  of 
Johnson  bent  beneath  its  influence ;  in  our  own  days,  even  Napole- 
on, the  destroyer  and  overthrower  of  ancient  monarchies,  and  the 
subverter  of  long-established  prejudicesi  was  a  believer  in  desti- 
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ny,  and  mingled  a  reliance  on  the  influence  of  his  peculiar  staTf 
with  his  mighty  projects  of  reform  and  universal  sway. 

In  no  department  of  human  knowledgei  has  this  propensity 
for  the  marvellous  been  more  fully  developed,  than  in  medicine. 
From  the  moment  man  turned  his  attention  to  the  relief  and  cure 
of  diseases,  not  content  with  the  means  so  amply  bestowed  on 
him  by  nature,  he  boldly  sought  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  principles  of  life,  and  hoped  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end,  by  chemical  transmutations,  or  vainly  attempting  to  read  his 
fate  in  the  aspect  of  the  heavens.  This  latter  folly  arose  to  such 
a  height,  that,  at  the  birth  of  every  individual,  a  certain  star  was 
supposed  to  preside,  and,  according  as  this  was  propitious  or  ma- 
lignant, so  would  be  his  degree  of  happiness  or  misery. 

The  most  prolific  epoch  in  new  and  extravagant  speculations 
of  this  nature,  was  during  that  mental  twilight  which  pervaded 
all  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  when  superstition  and  credulity 
exercised  an  almost  unlimited  sway.  Then  arose  those  extra- 
ordinary delusions  of  fancy,  and  were  developed  those  fearful 
dreams  of  witchcraft  and  sympathies,  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  universal  medicine,  which  so  long  misled  the  minds  of  the 
learned.  These  arc  far  from  being  forgotten,  and  are  daily  re- 
appearing, under  forms  better  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  timet. 
For,  although  we  loudly  boast  of  our  discoveries  in  science,  and 
our  rapid  progress  in  knowledge,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,— so 
far  are  we  from  being  freed  from  the  influence  of  these  impos- 
tures,— that  they  still  pervade  every  division  of  learning,  and 
every  rank  of  life. 

Astrology,  it  is  true,  has  long  been  consigned  to  that  oblivion 
and  contempt  it  so  richly  merited;  and  the  noble  science  of  witch- 
t^raft  is  nearly  at  an  end.  Our  houses  are  rarely  disturbed  by  un- 
accountable noises  as  in  days  of  yore;  children  do  not  vomit 
crooked  pins  and  rusty  ten-penny  nails;  and  old  women  may  now 
keep  black  cats  and  ride  broomsticks  to  the  midnight  levees  of 
his  Satanic  majesty,  without  danger  of  being  subjected  to  those 
approved  and  delicate  tests  of  their  compact  with  evil  spirits,  so 
liberally  resorted  to  in  the  olden  time,  when  it  was  fully  proven, 
that  a  real  witch  was  either  incombustible,  or  possessed  a  less  spe- 
cific gravity  than  water. 

A  belief  in  these  arts,  is  now  justly  considered  as  superstitious 
and  childish;  but  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  knowledge 
which  has  dispelled  these  errors,  we  are  still  inundated  with 
other  quackeries  full  as  mischievous  and  degrading.  Scarcely  has 
one  delusion  been  destroyed,  when  others  spring  forth  like  the 
heads  of  the  fabled  hydra.  How  many  persons  are  there,  and 
those  among  the  educated  and  well  informed,  who  still  give  im* 
plicit  credence  to  the  most  absurd  superstitions;  whom  the  break* 
ing  of  a  looking-glass,  or  seeing  the  new  moon  over  tbair  lA, 
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shoulder,  would  render  unhappy,  and  who  would  on  no  account 
begin  a  journey,  or  undertake  new  business,  on  a  Friday.  These, 
and  a  thousand  other  omens  and  signs  are  believed  by  a  majority 
of  mankind,  and  though  each  may  laugh  at  their  neighbour's 
credulity,  they  still  treasure  up  a  pet  superstition  of  their  own. 
Although  the  idea  of  the  philosopher's  stone  is  now  scoffed  at,  a 
firm  reliance  is  placed  on  the  virtues  of  some  universal  medicine; 
and  panacea  after  panacea  is  produced  and  indiscriminately  used 
with  the  same  result  as  formerly — that  of  filling  the  pockets  of  the 
projector.  But  it  would  bean  endless  task  to  enumerate  theschemes 
of  fraud  and  imposture  which  hourly  make  their  appearance,  and 
enlist  crowds  of  votaries  in  their  favour. 

A  belief  in  animal  magnetisrny  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very 
early  period.  The  ancients  admitted  the  existence  of  a  fluid  or 
agent,  which  pervaded  the  whole  universe,  and  was  the  cause  of 
life  and  motion.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  soul  of  man  was 
a  portion  of  this  universal  spirit,  which,,  on  his  death,  became 
freed,  and  entered  into  other  combinations.  Fenelon,  in  his  Tele- 
machus,  has  alluded  to  this  theory  in  a  happy  and  beautiful  man- 
ner. <^  L'ame  universelle  est  un  vaste  ocean  de  lumi^re  ;  nos 
ames  sont  autant  de  petits  ruisseaux  qui  y  prennent  leur  source 
et  retournent  s'y  perdre.'' 

The  same  idea  is  found  among  the  nations  of  the  east,  but  in  a 
still  more  extended  form;  according  to  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  the  Brah- 
mins believe,  that  not  only  the  souls  of  men,  but  also  all  that  ex- 
ists in  the  world,  are  an  immediate  emanation  from  Brahma,  not 
merely  created  by  his  power,  but  an  absolute  diffusion  of  himself, 
so  that,  to  use  the  quaint  explanation  of  Bernier,  <^  he  created  the 
world  as  a  spider  produces  a  web,  which  it  draws  from  its  own 
bowels,  and  can  again  resume  at  will.'' 

When  the  nations  of  Europe  began  to  turn  their  attention  from 
the  scenes  of  confusion  and  bloodshed  in  which  they  had  been 
involved,  after  the  division  and  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  learning,  they  necessarily 
adopted  many  of  the  speculations  of  the  ancients ;  and  although 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  did  not  permit  them  to  carry  their  ideas 
of  this  universal  soul  to  such  an  extravagant  height,  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  part  of  the  Deity,  still  some  were  firm  believers  in 
it  The  only  writer  of  consequence  who  supported  the  doctrine 
to  its  full  extent,  was  Spinosa,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  system  of  the  world,  generally  followed  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  dark  ages,  was  highly  imaginative  and  poetic. 
They  supposed  that  the  empyrean  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
stars  and  constellations,  and  was  the  primary  source  of  vitality 
and  animation:  that  every  object  possessed  life,  but  in  different 
degrees,  and  that  all  were  parts  of  one  great  whole,  connected  by 
this  universal  vitality.    AH  properties  of  the  earth  and  its  parts 
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were  but  emanations  from  the  stars.  The  only  thing  that  was  not 
in  direct  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  universe,  was  the  soul  of 
mani  but  even  this  acted  in  harmony  with  them  ;  and  although 
uninfluenced  by  the  constellations,  yet  they  ruled  his  mortal  part, 
and  gave  rise  to  his  happiness  or  misery. 

In  pursuing  their  investigations,  connected  with  this  wild  but 
beautiful  theory,  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  magnet,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  all  the  characters  of 
the  universal  fluid  were  thought  to  be  concentrated  in  it ; — it  ap- 
peared to  unite  every  quality  that  had  been  attributed  to  this 
agent,  and  in  fact  to  be  a  condensation  of  all  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture ;  its  principle  of  action  was  unknown,  and  therefore  must 
have  emanated  from  the  stars ;  and  as  it  always  turned  to  the 
north,  the  polar  star  was  the  great  origin  of  its  powers.  Mag- 
netism, and  the  all  pervading  fluid  or  soul,  were  now  thought  to 
be  identical,  and  every  action  of  nature  was  supposed  to  be  the 
immediate  result  of  its  influence. 

Wirdig*  thus  exprci^scs  himself  on  the  subject— ■"  Uni versa 
natura  magnetica  est ;  totus  mundus  constat  et  positus  est  in  mag- 
nctismo,  omnes  sublunarium  vicissitudines  fiunt  per  magnctis- 
mum,  vita  conscrvatur  magnetismo,  interitus  omnium  rerum  fi- 
unt per  magnetismum  ;'*  and  he  only  gives  the  generally  receiv- 
ed opinions  of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote. 

Having  this  universality  and  all  powerful  influence,  every 
event  was  of  course  referred  to  its  powers,  more  particularly 
those  which  arose  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  one  living  being 
on  another;  such  as  the  fascination  produced  by  certain  birds 
over  their  prey,  the  fatal  charming  of  these  again,  by  serpents, 
and  the  instantaneous  destruction  of  man  himself  from  the  glance 
of  a  basilisk. 

To  the  effects  of  magnetism  were  also  referred  all  those  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  so  generally  observable  in  nature ;  and  as 
this  fluid  was  the  bond  of  union  and  harmony  between  different 
bodies,  it  was  also  believed  to  exist  in  full  force  between  their 
parts,  should  these  be  even  separated.  Hence  arose  a  reliance 
on  the  curative  powers  of  sympathetic  medicaments  and  pow- 
ders, which,  being  applied  to  the  instrument  that  had  caused  a 
wound,  or  to  any  article  imbrued  with  the  blood,  would  cure  the 
injury,  certainly  and  expeditiously,  even  where  the  operation 
was  performed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  patient.  The  cele- 
brated Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  this  prac- 
tice, and  has  given  several  marvellous  instances  of  cures  thus 
performed,  some  of  which  fell  under  his  own  notice.  One  of 
these  so  fully  exemplifies  the  mode  of  operating,  that  wc  do  not 
think  it  right  to  pass  it  over.    One  of  his  friends,  in  endeavour- 

*  Medicinm  spirituum. 
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touching  any  clothiDg  that  hai  been  worn  by  an  iiidi«!ldiial».auffHin|P  iiiid#r  die- 
ease*" 

.  .  ^    ■  -  ■:  ■  ■      *■• . 

This  accounts  for  the  marvellous  stories  which  have  been  kte- 
\y  current,  bf  these  somnambulists  being  able  to  tell  thn*  tiisoiip 
with  which  an  individual,  living  in  anotJfier  country,  may  .be  wS- 
fectedy  merely  from  an  inspection  of  a.  look  of  his  hair. 

In  the  Propagateur  du  MagrUlisfne  ammcUf  several  of  tl 
incidents  are  related,  one  of  which  we  will  condense^  as  affoii 
ing  a  fair  example  of  the  extent  to  whi^h  this  delusion  has, be 
carried.    *<  We  arrived,"  says  the  relater,  <'at  the  house  ot 
MM.  Chapelain  and  Dupot^t,  were  introdyced,  and  found  n  fe- 
male in  a  state  of  somnambulism  ;  her  eyes  were  completely 
closed,  and  the  lids  appeared  to  be  so  firmly  applied  to  each  other, 
that  tears  could  not  escape.    Mr.  Dupotet  was  consulting  her 
about  a  patient  in  the  country,  who  had  sent  a  lock  of  his  hair^ 
and  which  she  held  in  her  hand.    She  ordered  the  proper  reme* 
dies  for  the  case.    A  letter  fropi  the  sick  person  waa  shown  to 
U3,  in  which  he  says,  ih^t  the.  symptoms  she  had  described 
hilm  as  suffering  from,  really  .existed.'^  A  simihr  narrative  has 
been  given  in  one  of  the  last  nambers  of.  the  London  Literary 
Gazette. 

The  mode  of  producing  somnambulism,  and  all  other  mag- 
Betio  effects,  are  given  at  great  length,  in  £[  instruction  pratigue 
surk  magnitisme  animal^  par  Seleuze,  as  well  as  in  his  Sis- 
toire  critique.  As  some  of  our  readers  may -wish  to  try  the  ex- 
periment themselves,  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  these  rules 
to  as  small  a  compass  as  possible. 

**  When  any  person  is  desirous  of  being  maffnetised,  you  must  nuke  him  pro- 
mise to  obey  your  directions  in  ^erer^  particular»  and*  above  all,  not  to  mention 
hjs  intention  of  submitting  to  tHe  operation^  to  aAy  individdal.  When  be  has 
agreed  to  this,  the  process  may  be  ondetlaken,  but  nobody  is  to  be  present,  ex- 
cept the  neccMsaty  Mritnesses,  and  if  posrible  but  'ooa  of  these  i  wboiever  does 
attend,  must  not  be  allowed  to  inteifete  in  die  operalioii  or' its  rpmtkBj* 

'*  Having  fixed  the  person  in  a  oomnMidioitspoetiiie^  yon  ate  to  phet  yqutielf 
on  a  seat  a  little  more  elevated  than  his;  Aid  ttrteOr  opipoehe  Cb  bim,  so  that 
your  knees  and  feet  may  touch.  T&en  take  hist  thumbs  liietween  your  fingersi  in 
such  a  manner,  that  his  and  your  thumbs  m«r  be  applied  to  each  other;  you  are 
to  remain  in  this  position,  till  you  feel  that  jthey  hav6  acquired  an  equal  tempei^ 
ature.*» 

We  would  remark,  that  all  the  autfiors  on  animal  magnetism,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  action  of  this  fluid  is  better  commanicated  by 
the  thumbs,  than  in  any  other  manner. 

**  The  hands  are  then  to  be  placed  on  the  shouklen,  wad  sufibred  to  remaiii 
there  two  or  three  minutes,  and  afterwards  genUy  brought  down  the  arms  to  the 
thumbs;  this  manoeuvre  is  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times.  Then  the  two 
hands  are  to  be  placed  over  tlie  pit  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  thumbs  are  over 
the  solar  plexus,  and  the  fingers  on  the  ribs.  MThen  yoii  feel  an  equaHzation  of 
temperature,  the  hands  are  to  be  gradually  lowered  to  the  kneea,  then  carried 
to  the  head,  and  agaii]i  brought  down  to  the  knees,  or  even  to  the  feet;  this  pro- 
mts is  to  be  continued  for  some  time,  always'  taking  care  to  tatn  the  palms  of 
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In  act  V.  8C.  4,  Miranda  enters  with  Hippolito's  sword. 

fftp.  O  my  wound  pains  me.  (She  unwrapa  the  award.) 

Mtr*  I  am  come  to  ease  vou. 

Hip,  Alas  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me» 

My  wound  shoots  worse  than  ever. 
Mir.  Docs  it  still  erieve  you  ?  {She  wipes  and  anoinfs  the  sword.) 
Hip.  Now,  methinks,  there's  something-  laid  just  upon  it. 
^'Itr,  Do  you  find  no  ease } 
Hip.  Yes,  yes,  upon  the  sudden  all  the  pain  is  leaving  me. 

Sweet  heaven,  how  I  am  eased. 

It  is  really  astonishing,  that  men  of  observation  and  talents, 
should  have  been  adherents  of  such  glaring  absurdities ;  but  that 
many  of  the  alleged  cures  really  occurred,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  a  simple  explanation  may  be  given,  why  these  preparations 
so  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  public.  One  of  the  direc- 
tions for  their  use,  was,  that  the  wounds  should  be  constantly 
cleansed  with  tepid  water,  and  kept  from  the  influence  of  the  air; 
by  thus  being  in  a  great  measure  left  to  the  curative  powers  of 
nature,  and  the  instruments  that  inflicted  them  salved,  they  were 
much  more  likely  to  heal,  than  under  the  barbarous  treatment 
with  hot  irons  and  irritating  balsams,  then  in  vogue. 

But  the  power  of  magnetic  sympathy  extended  even  further 
than  the  mere  curing  of  wounds.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  if 
an  image  be  made  of  vvax,  in  the  exact. resemblance  of  a  per- 
son, any  injury  done  to  this,  would  be  felt  by  the  individual. 
^^Niderus  spcaketh  of  one  (Eniponte,  a  most  notorious  witch, 
who,  by  making  a  picture  of  wax,  and  pricking  it  with  needles 
in  various  parts,  and  then  burying  it  under  the  threshold  of  her 
neighbour's  house,  whom  she  much  hated,  she  was  tormented 
with  such  grievous  and  insufferable  prickings  in  her  flesh,  as  if 
so  many  needles  had  been  then  sticking  in  her  body.  But  the 
image  being  found  and  burned,  she  was  instantly  restored  to  her 
former  health  and  strength."* 

By  means  of  this  subtle  and  omnipresent  fluid,  persons  could 
converse  at  any  distance.  This  mode  of  communication,  which 
is  certainly  by  far  superior  to  any  modern  telegraph,  was  very 
simple,  and  only  consisted  in  slicing  ofi*  a  morsel  of  flesh  from 
the  arms  of  those  who  wished  to  possess  this  power,  and  apply- 
ing that  taken  from  one,  to  the  arm  of  the  other ;  on  these  pieces, 
which  soon  became  incorporated  with  the  individual,  the  alpha- 
bet was  to  be  traced,  and  when  one  of  the  persons,  thus  prepar- 
ed, touched  any  letter  with  a  sharp-pointed  iron,  the  other  was 
apprized  of  it,  by  a  sensation  of  pain,  at  the  spot  corresponding 
to  the  designated  letter. 

Grafts  of  flesh  thus  united  to  another  body,  also  experienced 
the  efiect  of  the  magnetic  fluid  in  another  manner.  For  when 
the  individual  died,  from  whose  body  they  were  taken,  they  al- 

"*  Heyward's  ADgelicall  llieiBrchie. 
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era;  and  it  is  obtained  so  firequentlyf -tiiat  a  fifth  p«itaf.«Il  diose 
who  submit  to  be  magnetised,  are  tilvrown  itite  diffeKivt  'degrees 
of  it.  The  production  of  this  state,  and  the  dairvofianmt^  or 
second  sight  of  individuals,  during  its  conttouanee,  mayW 
sidered  aS  the  great  characteristic  distinction,  between  the 
netism  of  the  present  day,  and  that  of  Mesmer. 

But  it  has  been  induced  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner,  thatt  hf 
the  procedure  we  have  given  above.  An  abb6  Faria  acquired  sdch 
a  magnetic  power,  that  he  could  produce  the  somnainbulic  state, 
in  his  patients  by  merely  speaking  to  them^  Bertrand  gtveSLthe 
following  account  of  his  method : — 

*'  He  seated  the  person  to  be '  mafpetised  in  a  chair»  ordered  htm  to  ahut  bis 
eyes,  and  abstract  his  mind  from  paasii^  erenti,  tben  suddenly  proniMinQed»  in 
■n  emphatic  and  imperative  tone,  the  word  sleep !  this  usnaliy  produoed  much 
■n  effect  on  the  patient,  as  to  occamon  trembling  and  other  ^ymptomsy  tpcedibr 
followed,. in  many  cases,  by  somnamlbulttm.  If  his  first  attempt  did  not  auedeM, 
he  repeated  it  three  times;  and  if  still  unsncceadUl,  decfayred  that  the  petibn  was ' 
incapable  of  entering  into  this  condidon  !** , '  . 

He  boasted  that  he  had  caused  .somnambulism  in  upwards  of 
5000  persons;  there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this,  but  it  is 
incontestable  that  he  generally  sucjceeded.-  Faria  was,  however, 
a  complete  charlatan,  and  made  use  of  the  power  he  acquired 
over  the  imagination  of  individuals,  as  a  means  of  enriching 
biinself ;  having  public  exhibitions  of  somnambulists. 

The  theories  of  magnetism  now  professed,  may  be  reduced  to 
three  general  heads. — ^That  of  Mesmer,  and  hisdisciptes;  that  of 
the  Spiritualists  ;  and  that  of  Puys6gur« 

The  firet,  as  we  have  already  observed,  admits  the  existence 
of  a  universal  fluid,  which  fills  ^1  spiace,  and  is  the  medium  of 
comoninicatioa' between,  all  bodies.  The. Spiritualists  believe, 
that  all  the  phenomena  are  produced  bv  the.soul,  and  that  phy- 
sical action  is  almost  useless ;  this  doctrine,  which  has  Awmy  par- 
tisans in  Crermany  and  Prussia,  is  by  {a)r  tbe  $nogi  mv«|tieal«  The 
exegetic  and  •  philanthropic  socikty  of^Stpekholiby  Uius  6xplain 
this  theory: —  ^         •      ^.        .. 

*'  There  are  two  modes  of  magnetiinng;  bne  pbjfncal,  die  dther  mpematiihil. 
The  principle  which  gives  activi^  to  the  firsts  is  the  d^nre  of  the  ma^pc^tiaer  to 
act  on  the  patient,  and  the  confidence  he  has  in  himself  i  the  fbundation  of  t|ie 
other,  ifi  the  same  desire,  but  under  the  will  of  Ood,  whose  bene^ctioa  the  nutf* 
netiser  implores,  if  the  cure  is  conformable  to  the  dengnt  of  Providence,  in  wMdi 
he  places  all  his  reliance.  The  desire  of  the  one,  has  Mf  a  moital  good  in  viewi 
the  oUier  a  spiritual  one.  Magnetinn|pis  an  act,  in  mfIucIi  tilw  deMie  of  tiie  ii|«|^ 
netiser  for  the  welfare  of  anotner  is  the  nip^ng  caua^  and  the  effect  is  to  dissi- 
pate the  evil  spirits  of  disease.  There  is  some  ainalogv  between  magnetism  and 
the  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  aiccord^  by  the  Ssfiour  to  tb^  memberB  of 
his  church,**  .  ' 

Such  are  the  wild  and  impious  doctrines  of  thik  i|ect  of  mas- 
netisers, — opinions  which  it  appears  almost  inconceivable  could 
have  been  adopted  by  sensible  and  well  informed  men. 

We  have  also  had  somnanf)\)uiists  of  this  class  in  the  United 
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States ;  the  most  celebrated  of  whom,  was  Miss  Rachael  Baker, 
at  New-York,  or  its  vicinity ;  who  not  only  answered  qaestions 
whilst  in  that  condition,  but  also  composed  prayers  and  hymns^ 
and  preached  most  admirable  sermons ;  all  of  which  she  was  inea- 
pahle  of  doing  when  awake.  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  her  disciples,  or  at  least,  believers,  has  favoured  the 
world  with  a  detailed  account  of  her  case,  accompanied  with  some 
choice  specimens  of  her  compositions. 

The  school  of  Puys^gur,  attribute  all  the  effects  produced  by 
magnetism,  to  a  subtle  and  peculiar  vital  fluid,  which  is  secret- 
ed, or  at  least  accumulated  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  nerves 
serve  as  conductors.  This  fluid,  which  presides  over  all  actions 
of  the  body,  is  wholly  under  the  pofver  of  the  will,  and  can  be 
transfused  into  any  other  body.  M.  de  Puys6gur  does  not  ad- 
mit the  theory  of  poles,  or  of  planetary  influence,  but  conaiden 
the  will  to  be  the  great  source  of  power,  at  the  same  time  this 
will  must  be  directed  by  physical  means,  in  order  to  act  on  pa- 
tients. 

He  has  also  introduced  a  great  change  in  the  method  of  ope- 
rating; instead  of  the  haquet  and  public  exhibitions  used  by 
Mesmcr  and  Deslon,  all  the  treatment  is  now  conducted  in  pri- 
vate ;  this  has  had  a  good  eflect;  as  the  patients,  instead  of  being 
thrown  into  convulsions,  and  other  violent  symptoms^  now  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  somnambulism. 

In  consequence  of  the  renewed  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
doctrine  of  Puysegnr  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  fjrom  the 
traordinary  instances  of  cures  performed  by  somnambulists;- 
it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said  in  elucidation  of  the  theory, 
that  the  magnctiscr  only  induces  the  somnambulic  state,  when 
the  patients,  having  their  internal  senses  and  preservative  inatinet 
astonishingly  developed,  prescribe  for  themselves ; — ^the  aob" 
jcct  of  animal  magnetism  was  again  brought  before  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine,  where  an  animated  discussion  took  plaoei 
whether  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  merits 
and  consequences  of  the  doctrine.  This  was  at  first  negatived; 
but  on  a  subsequent  trial,  a  committee  of  eleven  members  wu 
named,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of 
Paris.  Wc  have  not  seen  their  report,  nor  are  we  aware  of  what 
t))eir  decision  has  been.  During  the  debate,  the  celebrated  Laea- 
ncc  observed  that  he  had  studied  the  subject  for  twenty  yearSf 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  tissue  of  deception  and  impMture, 
nithough,  when  he  commenced  the  study,  he  was  prejudiced  in 
its  favour;  that  the  phenomena  eflccled  by  magnetism,  and  the 
oracles  uttered  by  the  somnambulists,  vary  with  every  magaeti- 
.scr  ;  thus  Mcsmer  excited  convulsions,  Deslon  caused  crises^  as 
are  seen  in  diseases.  The  somnambulists  of  Delcuze,  who  is  a 
learned  man,  were  much  better  taught  than  those  of  Puys6gur, 
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the  conditions  Mesmer  wished  to  be  observed.  His  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  that  these  societies  should  merely  decide^ 
whether  patients  treated  by  nneans  of  animal  magnetism,  experi* 
enced  a  decided  relief ;  they,  on  the  contrary, '  refused  to  give 
their  sanction  to  his  plan,  without  a  full  inquiry  into  the  means 
employed,  and  the  nature  of  the  agent  The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
went  even  further,  and  published  a  decree,  forbidding  any  of 
their  members  from  becoming  partisans  of  the  new  doctrine,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  being  expelled. 

After  some  time,  the  French  government  finding  the  general 
excitement  rather  increasing  than  diminishing,  determined  to  ap- 
point a  committee  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  Acade* 
my  of  Sciences,  to  makd  a  thorough  examination  of  Mesmer's 
pretensions  ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  Four  member^  were 
selected  from  the  former  of  these  bodies,  and  five  from  the  lat- 
ter, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  FrankKn  ;  these  gentlemen,  af* 
ter  a  rigorous  and  impartial  investigation,  presented  a  report, 
which  gave  a  blow  to  animal  magnetism,  from  which  it  is  but 
now  beginning  to  recover. 

Mesmer  himself  refused  to  have  any  communication  with  the 
committee,  but  they  were  met  by  his  most  able  disciple,  Deslon, 
who  explained  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — 

"  Animal  Magnetism  is  a  fluid  universally  diffused ;  it  is  the  means  of  a  mutual 
influence  between  celestial  bodies,  and  between  the  earth  and  animated  beings. 
It  constitutes  an  absoUite  plenum  in  nature.  It  is  the  mostsubUe  fluid  known,  and 
b  capable  of  receiving,  propagating,  and  communicating,  all  kinds  of  motion,  be- 
ing also  susceptible  of  a  flux  and  reflux.  .The  animal  body  is  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  fluid  bv  means  of  the  nerves,  which  are  immediately  affected  by 
it  The  human  body  has  poles  and  other  properties  analogous  to  die  ma^et. 
The  action  and  virtue  of  animal  magnetism  may  be  commumcated  from  onebody 
.to  another,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  It  operates  at  a  g^eat  distance,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  body.  It  is  increased  and  reflected  by  mirrors, 
communicated,  concentrated,  and  transfused.  Notwithstanding  the  universality 
of  this  fluid,  all  animal  bodies  arc  nut  equally  aflTectcd  by  it,  and  tliere  are  a  few 
whose  presence  destroys  all  its  eflfects.  By  means  of  this  fluid,  nervous  disorders 
are  cured  immediatelv»  and  all  others  mediately;  its  virtues,  in  fact,  extend  to 
the  universal  cure  and  preservation  of  mankind." 

Such  were  the  propositions  that  Deslon  pledged  himself  to  ve- 
rify, as  well  as  to  explain  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  machine* 
ry  he  used,  was  a  circular  box  or  platform  made  of  oak,  and  rais- 
ed about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground  ;  this  platform  was 
called  the  baguet  At  the  top  t)f  it,  were  a  number  of  holes,  in 
which  were  iron  rods  with  moveable  joints,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  them  to  any  part  of  the  body.  The  patients  were  placed 
in  a  circle  around  this  apparatus,  each  touching  one  of  the  rods, 
and  were  connected  to  each  other  by  a  cord  passing  round  their 
bodies,  to  increase  the  effect  by  communication.  In  a  corner  of 
the  room,  was  a  piano,  on  which  airs  were  occasionally  played. 
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All  the  patients  were  furnished  with  a  rod  of  iron,  of  about  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  length.  The  explanation  Deslon  gave,  was, 
that  the  rod  was  a  conductor  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  concen* 
trated  the  magnetism.  Sound,  being  another  conductor,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  magnetise  the  piano,  by  bringing  an  iron  rod 
near  it,  when  the  fluid  would  be  conveyed  to  the  patients  through 
any  air  that  was  played.  The  platform  was  to- concentrate  the 
magnetism,  and  transmit  it  to  the  patients.  But  persons  might  also 
be  magnetised  directly,  by  means  of  the  finger,  or  an  iron  rod, 
waved  before  the  face,  behind  the  head,  and  over  the  diseased 
part ;  always  observing  the  distinction  of  poles.  But  the  chief 
method,  was  by  pressure  of  the  fingers  on  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  efiects  observed  by  the  coAimittee,  as  produced  by 
these  plans  of  operating,  were  various;  some  were  calm,  and  ex- 
perienced no  sensation  ;  others  coughed,  and  felt  a  slight  pain,  or 
a  local  or  general  heat  of  body  ;  whilst  some  were  attacked  with 
convulsions  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  majority  were  females. 

After  attending  several  public  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  the 
committee  determined  to  try  the  eflects  on  themselves  privately; 
they  were  accordingly  several  times  magnetised  by  Deslon,  or 
one  of  his  pupils,  but  experienced  no  magnetic  influence. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  any  due  limits,  to  attempt  to  ana- 
lyse the  report  of  the  committee  as  given  by  Bertrand.  After  a 
most  laborious  and  careful  examination,  they  were  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  effects  produced,  and  the  cures 
that  had  been  performed,  resulted  from  the  effects  of  imitation 
and  imagination,  aided  by  the  touching  process. 

This  report  was  considered  as  entirely  satisfactory,  and  a  be- 
lief in  animal  magnetism  was  abandoned  by  all  men  of  science 
and  observation ;  but  the  delusion  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
existed  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  little  was  heard  of  this  subject 
until  within  a  few  years  past,  when  it  was  revived  with  addi- 
tional vigour,  and  attended  with  still  more  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena. These  we  shall  notice,  as  laid  before  the  world  by  the 
authors,  whose  names  we  have  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article;  but  we  wish,  before  entering  on  a  review  of  their  opin- 
ions, to  say  a  few  words  on  the  effects  produced  by  magnetism 
in  other  countries. 

This  science,  as  practised  by  Mesmer  and  his  disciples,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  from  the  war  existing  between  the  continental  powers  and 
England,  but  little  communication  took  place  at  that  period,  and 
the  subject  of  magnetism  had  scarcely  excited  attention  in  Eng- 
land, before  it  was  explained  and  overturned  by  the  report  of 
Franklin  and  his  colleagues. 

As,  however,  tlicre  are  impostors  and  quacks  in  all  countries, 
ready  to  seize  on  every  theory  that  promises  to  fulfil  the  double 
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tertatioDSy  which  call  forth  the  following  remarks  from  her  phy- 
sician. <<  As  a  physician,  can  I,  after  sach  language  from  the 
mouth  of  a  young  female,  wholly  ignorant  of  anatomy,  without 
any  knowledge  of  medicine,  can  I  deny  the  astonishing  lucidness 
of  somnambulists?"  This  patient  soon  afterwards  left  Paris,  to 
return  to  Lorraine,  her  native  country,  as  it  was  revealed  to  her 
that  this  would  restore,  her  health. 

The  above  are  merely  given  as  examples- of  the  conversations 
that  endue  between  magnetisers  and  their  patients ;  but,  we  are 
afraid  that  our  readers  will  still  '^  be  so  absurd  as  to  refuse  to  cre- 
dit this,  and  similar  facts,  although  attested  by  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  and  philosophers,  and  will  presc^rve  their  pru- 
dent scepticism,  until  their  eyes  have  seen,  and  their  fingers 
touched." 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  that  all  the 
effects  produced  by  these  different  modes  of  operating,  depend 
on  a  single  cause, — the  influence  of  the  imacination.  That  this 
is  capable  of  producing  phenomena  as  striking  and  extraordi- 
nary as  those  effected  by  aniipal  magnetism,  is  a  fact  too  notori- 
ous to  be  denied,  by  the  most  prejudiced  adherent  of  the  doc^ 
trine.  How  an  operation  of  the  mind  can  modify  the  actions  of 
vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles,  is  at  once  mysterious  and  inscruta- 
ble ;  but  that  such,  is  the  case,  every  day's  observation  most  ani- 
ply  demonstrates.  Not  to  dilate  on  the  familiar  examples  of 
blushing  and  paleness,  induced  by  emotions  of  the  mind,  it  is 
to  the.  same  cause,  that  may  be  referred  all  the  cures  performed 
by  persons  supposed  to  be  gifted  with-  extraordinary  powers, 
either  from  heaven  direct,  or  by  descent ;  thus  kings,  old  wo- 
men, and  seventh  sons,  all  have  had  medical  diplomas  assigned 
them  for  ages,  for  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases.  One  of  the 
mpst  extraordinary  instances  of  this  kiod,  both  £N>m  the  num- 
ber of  cures  really  performed^  and  the  learning  and  chatracter  of 
the  persons  who  attested  them,  is  that  of  Vateptine  Oreatraks, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  We  give 
the  account,  as  extracted  by  Delenze,  from  Pechlip.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  education  and  property.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  religious  and  political  dissensions  of  his  country, 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  he  retired  from  the  world,  apparently 
in  a  state  of  disease  that  would  soon  terminate  his  existence.  On 
his  recovery,  he  became  a  puritan,  and  soon  after  had  an  <<  impulse 
of  strange  persuasion  on  his  mind,  that  God  had  given  him  the 
blessing  of  curing  the  king's  evil."  He  accordingly  commenced 
the  practice  of  touching  for  this  disease,  but  soon  extended  his 
powers  to  almost  all  the  maladies  to  which  main  is  subject,  and 
was  successful  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases  ;  many  of  these  are 
certified  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  as  Boyle,  Cud- 
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ficicnt  to  draw  the  point  of  the  instrument  lightly  over  the  di»* 
eased  part,  following  the  direction  of  the  principal  nerves,  for 
about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  These 
instruments  evidently  acted  on  the  same  principles  as  animal 
magnetism,  and  although  Perkins  has  taken  great  pains*  in  a 
pamphlet  he  published  on  the  subject,  to  show  that  the  operatioQ 
of  the  tractors  was  not  dependent  on  this  cause,  we  cannot  but 
class  him  with  Mesmer  and  his  followers.  Added  to  which,  he  is 
claimed  as  such  by  Deleuze,  who  observes,  that  not  only  the  ^fnoA 
effects  produced  by  the  tractors  were  attributable  to  roagneiism, 
but  that  the  mode  of  curing  toothach  by  crushing  a  lady-bug  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  then  touching  the  tooth  with  them,  arose 
from  the  same  cause;  ^'for  I  am  far  from  believing/'  says  he, 
<<  that  an  insect  can  communicate  a  curative  virtue  to  the  fingers; 
but  he  who  is  persuaded  of  it,  uses  them  with  confidence  and 
will,  {volont^)  and  hence  often  succeeds."  Whilst  on  the  subject 
of  the  cure  of  toothach  by  lady-bugs,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
bur  readers  to  know  that  Signer  Gerbi,  the  discoverer  of  the 
plan,  cured  401  persons  in  629,  by  this  mode.  The  best  plan* 
according  to  him,  is  to  bruise  the  insects  (for  the  benefit  of  natu- 
ralists we  give  its  long  name — Curcuiio  antiodontalgicuM^  but 
the  Coccinella  sepiempunctata  is  equally  useful,)  between  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  about  a  dozen  should  be  used :  the  curative 
power  of  the  fingers  will  last  for  a  year,  but  is  somewhat  en- 
feebled by  every  tooth  that  is  operated  on.*  Signer  Gerbi  does 
not  inform  us  whether  the  hands  are  to  be  washed  during  this 
period. 

But  to  return  to  Pcrkinism  ;  the  inventor  or  his  son,  (we  are 
not  certain  which,)  finding  that  the  United  States  did  not  afiord 
a  suflicicnt  field  for  his  operations,  went  to  England,  where  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  instruments,  which  were  soon  generally 
used :  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  was  published,  announcing  the 
wonderful  cures  performed  by  this  simple  remedy,  and  the  news- 
papers teemed  with  evidences  of  their  utility.  The  mania  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  a  public  establishment  was  formed,  called  the 
Perkinean  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  benefits 
of  tracloration  among  the  poor.  The  delusion  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  till  the  imposition  was  discovered,  and  the  ef- 
fects produced  lucidly  explained  by  Dr.  llaygarth,  as  depending 
wholly  on  the  imagination;  for  he  found  that  pieces  of  wood 
were  equally  efficacious  in  their  operation  of  removing  painy 
the  patent  metallic  tractors  at  five  guineas  a  pair,  although  ~ 
kins  most  solemnly  warned  the  public  ai^ainst  counterfeits.  EfWj 
genuine  sot  being  stamped  with  the  words  Perkins'  Patent  Tncl- 
ors,  accompanied  with  a  receipt  for  five  guineas,  signed  in  tbe 
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of  Persia ;  the  books  of  Fraser  and  Morier;  the  nanative  of 
Heber;  and,  we  may  add,  the  Journal  qf  the  Bmbasajf  ta 
Siam  and  Cochin-China^  upon  which  we  9fe  about  to  dwell. 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  envoy,  is  not  a  new  candidate  for  lit^vry  ho- 
nours ; — he  had  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  excellent  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  one  of  those  compositions  whid^ 
the  reader  often  recommends  to  his  friends,  with  a  sense  of  gra- 
titude for  the  enjoyment  they  have  yielded  to  his  leisure  hours. 
The  present  volume  will  surely  be  coniprised  in  the  same  list; 
and  we  shall  be  equally  warranted,  no  doubt,  in  referrins  to  that 
list  also,  another  from  the  same  pen,  which  is  promised  under 
the  title  of  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to-  the  Court  of  Jlva^  in 
1827. 

The  British  have  written  more  and  better  on  foreign  countries^ 
as  travellers,  than  any  other  people^  but  their  prejudices,  pride^ 
and  spleen,  have  caused  them  to  be  guilty  of  gross  mistakes  and 
misrepresentations,  in  treating  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
and  America^  with  whom  they  differ  in  languase,  religious  Caiith| 
or  political  institutions.  We  should  distrust  them  less  as  paint- 
ers of  oriental  character  and  mannera,  which  they  examine  with 
a  clearer  vision,  and  more  in^partial  spirit  The  envoy  to  Siam  and 
Cochin-China,  inspires  us  with  comparative  confidence,  though^ 
as  to  the  population  of  the  ktter  kingdom,  he  exhibits  them 
altogether  in  a  more  favourable  light,  than  our  countryman. 
Lieutenant  White,  in  his  History  of  a  Voyage  to  the  China 
Sea.  We  rely  implicitly  on  Mn  White's  .statements ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Cochin-Chinese  conducted  themselves  in  a  less 
offensive  manner  towards  the  British  embassy,  who  were  an  im- 
posing body,  and  more  under  the  protection  of  the  Cochjn-Chi- 
nese  government,  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  par- 
ticularly, reaches  every  subject,  with  a  power  and  rigour  well 
adapted  to  control  even  the  worst  and  most  inveterate  propensi- 
ties. It  is  not  unlikely,  moreover,  th4t  Mr..  Crawfurd's  repre- 
sentations are  kinder,  from  obvious  considerations  of  policy; 
though,  in  saying  this,  we  would  not.  be  understood  to*  dispute 
his  general  frankness.  That  he  is  not  perfectly  generous  as  an 
author  and  an  Englishman,  is  evident,  from  his  total  silence  con- 
cerning Lieutenant  White's  History,  which  was  printed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1823,  and  obtained  some  time  ago  special  notice  and 
commendation  in  the  London  reviews.  The  American  voyager 
preceded  Mr.  Crawfurd  by  nearly  two  years ;  and  his  vessels,  the 
Franklin  and  Marmion,  were  the  two  first  American,  that  <<ever 
ascended  the  Don-nai  river,  and  displayed  the  stars  and  stripes 
before  the  city  of  Saigon." 

It  was  in  September,  1821,  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  nominated 
by  the  governor-general  of  British  India,  to  proceed  on  the  mis- 
sion to  the  two  courts ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November  follow- 
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as  well  ns  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  than  any  ob- 
servations we  can  offer.  The  art  has  now  become  so  extended 
in  its  field  of  operations,  and  embraces  such  a  variety  of  topics, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  present  more  than  a  mere  sketch  of 
the  subject ;  we  must  therefore  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
anxious  to  obtain  more  particular  information  of  this  extraordi- 
nary science,  to  the  works  themselves,  and  can  assure  them,  that 
if  they  remain  unconvinced  of  the  truth  of  the  theory,  they  will 
at  least  find  an  ample  fund  of  amusement,  in  the  miraculous  tales 
with  which  they  are  replete.    ■ 

As  we  have  already  observed,  magnetism  received  a  severe 
shock,  from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  Paris  to 
examine  into  its  pretensions,  and  it  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
dormant  state,  when  a  new  phenomenon  presented  itself,  which 
has  excited  the  present  enthusiasm  in  its  favour,  and  placed  the 
art  on  a  new  basis.  We  allude  to  the  discovery,  that  Somnam- 
bulism  was  capable  of  being  excited  by  it. 

Somnambulism,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  kind  of  morbid  sleep, 
that  occurs  naturally  in  some  persons,  during  an  attack  of  which, 
an  individual  may  walk  about,  or  perform  his  usual  routine  of 
occupations,  and  even  converse  with  those  around  him,  yet, 
on  being  awakened,  retains  no  remembrance  of  what  had  passed. 
This  condition,  or  one  analogous  to  it,  is  produced  by  a  mag- 
netiser,  at  will ;  the  patient's  eyes  are  closed,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  external  senses  are  in  the  same  state  as  in  sleep,  whilst  the 
internal  perceptions  are  invigorated  in  an  astonishing  degree, 
and  a  kind  of  instinct  is  developed,  that  acts  in  a  most  miracu- 
lous manner.  During  this  magnetic  somnambulism,  the  patient 
is  wholly  under  the  influence  of  his  magnetiser,  who  can  oblige 
him  to  answer  questions  on  almost  every  topic,  although  in  the 
natural  condition  of  his  faculties,  he  may  be  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  subjects. 

It  appears  that  the  Marquis  de  Puys6gur,  was  the  first  who 
perceived  tliis  result  from  the  powers  of  animal  magnetism.  Hav- 
ing accidentally  spoken  to  a  person  whom  he  had  reduced  to  a 
state  of  somnambulism,  to  his  extreme  astonishment  he  was  an- 
swered, and  informed  of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  the  case,  and  moreover,  that  all  patients  should  be 
thus  interrogated  as  to  their  diseases. 

But  this  is  not  all, — 

**  It  is  to  somnambulists,"  says  Deleuze,  "  tliat  wc  owe  all  the  information  that 
we  have  acquired  as  to  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  The  majority  of  som- 
nambulists sec  a  luminous  and  brilliant  emanation  environ  their  magnetiser,. 
particularly  around  his  head  and  hands.  They  are  sensible  that  man  can  accu- 
mulate, direct,  and  even  saturate,  different  substances  with  this  fluid,  at  will.  It 
has  an  agreeable  smell  to  them,  and  communicates  a  peculiar  taste  to  water  and 
food.  Tliey  also  perceive  various  qualities  in  this  fluid,  in  difl^crent  individuals ; 
the^  pretend  that  it  is  not  as  lununoua^  b  of  less  tenuitv,  and  issues  more  slow- 
*'  from  persons  in  ill  heahb.   On  this  account,  they  eymce  much  repugnance  in 
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joint  effect  of  European  intelligence  and  Chinese  indi]str74  The 
population  is  nearly  sixty  thousand,  and  the  chief  proprietors  of 
the  soil  are  Europeans  and  Chinese.  Malacca  is  also  described 
before  the  embassy  reaches  Singapore.  The  Hindus  of  Afa- 
lacca  are  the  only  ultramarine  colonists  of  that  people  known 
to  Europeans  ;  and  the  Portuguese  descendants  of  the  haughty 
conquerors  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Albuquerque,  are  ^^  a 
timid,  peaceable,  and  submissive  race,"  in  number  about  four 
thousand.  At  Singapore,  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  Chi- 
nese junks,  and  in  terminating  his  description  of  them,  Mr. 
Crawfurd  proceeds  thus :— 

**  While  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  and  havigation  of  the  Chinese,!  mar  take 
the  oppdrtunity  of  mentioning  the  very  singular  species  of  adrenture  earned  on 
hy  them,  in  the  Struts  of  Mahcca,  in  large  row  hoats,  commonly  kooim  by  the 
native  name  of  prahu  ptdcat.  One  of  these  which  I  meaaiired,  was  about  sixty-five 
feet  long,  jiine  feet  in  the  beani^  and  about  four  feet  in  depth,  and  carried  a  car- 
go, of  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  one  hundred  alid  nine^  picuL^  or  near 
twenty  tons.  She  was  rowed  by  twelve  oars  and  fourteen  paddles^  and  hi^  the 
occasional  assistance  of  a  sail^  with  fair  winds.  Sbe  had  «  crew,  consisting  of 
the  commander  and  twenty-six  rowers.  Such  a  boat  w  'usually  the  property 
of  the  commander,  and  the  cargo  belongs  to  the  crew,'  each  according  to  the 
capital  he  has  contributed  to  the  joint  adventure.  There  is  not  one  idle  person 
on  board,  for  the  commander  steers,  and  each  of  the  adventurers  has  bo  oar  or 
his  paddle.  Their  adventures  are  confined  be1^veen  the  islands  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  town  of  that  name,  out  of  the  influence 
of  the  monsoons,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  variable  winds  which  charac- 
terize these  latitudes.  From  the  rapidity  of  thei^  course^  they  are  quite  secure 
from  the  attack  of  pirates.  The  vovage  backwards  and  forwards  may,  of  course 
be  performed  at  every  season.,  In  nur  weather,  one  of  them  will  sail  oetween  Uie 
island  of  Linga  and  Singapore  in  two  days ;  and  in  the  lea^  fiivourable  wea!dier» 
in  six  ;  performing  the  voyage,  therefore,  on  an  average^  in  four  d^yn.  The  dk« 
tance  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  {  so  that  these  boats  go,  under  the 
roost  favourable  circumstances,  at  the  rate' of  ninety  miles  a  day,  or  close  upon 
four  knots  an  hour,  and>  at  an  average,  for^-fivse  miles  a  day/  Three  voyages 
mAv  be  performed  in  a  month,  if  the  state  of  the  marketa  do  not  occasion  extra- 
ordinary delays.  When  pepper  is  thto  cacgo^  aa  vurlhe^uenUy  happens^  the  ad- 
venturers are  contented,  I  am  totd,  with,  a  profit  of  three  fourths  or  a  d^ar  per 
picul,  when  the  selling  price  of  this  comrnoditv  ia'^ten  ddUars.  This  auppoaea  a 
profit  of  eight  and  a  hair  per  cent.,  on  eack  acrremiiie.'* 

On  the  24th  March^  the  envoy  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
Siam,  and  transmitted  information  of  his  arrival  to  the  court 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  his  party  were  permitted  to  land  at 
Pak-ham,the  first  station  in  ascend ihg;theriver^  where  the  curiosity 
of  the  natives  seemed  to  be  mdst  strongly  excited  by  their  Hin- 
du servants,  and  the  abundant  hoispitality  of  tfaie  Gt>vembr  was 
rendered  the  more  novel,  by  the  presence,  near  the  table,  of  the 
corpse  of  his  predecessor  and  brother,  which  had  been  lying  in 
state  for  five  months,  embalmed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  good  fare  was  pressed  upon  them  with  the  Siam* 
ese  form  of  compliment — <<  eat  heartily  and  be  not  abashed;^* 
an  inscription  for  every  refectory.  Nothing  that  the  envoy  saw 
at  Pak-ham  raised  his  opinion  of  the  progress  of  the  Siamese  in 
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the  hands  outwards,  whenever  they  are  brought  upt  this,  as  well  aa  never  to  mag^ 

netise  from  the  feet  to  the  head,  is  very  essential." 

This  mode  of  magnetising^  is  called  by  the  professors  of  the 
arty  ^'  magn^tiser  ^  grandes  courans/'  and  should  always  be  used 
at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment ;  for,  all  Uie  authorities 
we  have  consulted,  agree  that  it  is  dangerous  to  concentrate  the 
magnetism  on  any  one  part,  particularly  in  nervous  persons; 
but,  after  they  are  thus  universally  magnetised,  you  may  apply 
an  additional  quantity  of  this  fluid  to  the  diseased  part.  MM. 
Deleuze  and  Puys^giir  also  give  some  very  important  directions 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  operator  : — 

"  He  is  not,"  say  they,  "  to  employ  any  muscular  force  to  direct  the  mag^ 
netic  action.  All  the  movements  are  to  be  easy  and  gjaceftil.  The  hand  b  not  t» 
be  extended,  but  the  fingers  are  tu  have  a  gentle  curve.  A  magnetic  nttiag 
should  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  for,  as  it  is  indiapenaable  tliat  the  a(U 
tention  should  not  flas;',  a  longer  time  would  be  fitiguing.  The  operator  ia  fm^ 
ver  to  be  undecided,  hut  is  to  act  with  confidence  ;  to  entertain  a  sentiment  of 
pity,  and  a  desire  to  afford  relief.  When  the  sitting  is  about  to  finish,  great  cu« 
must  be  taken  to  extend  the  fluid  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  it  is 

g roper  to  make  some  passes*  on  the  legs,  from  the  knees  to  the  feetp  to  free  the 
ead." 

Such  is  the  latest  and  most  improved  plan  of  magnetising  in 
a  general  way ;  to  detail  all  the  particular  processes  to  be  em- 
ployed in  different  diseases,  would  require  a  volume.  There  are^ 
however,  some  important  requisites,  for  both  magnetiser  and 
magnetised,  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertak* 
ing.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science ;  as, 
without  them,  magnetism  is  but  a  dead  letter.  These  are,  ac« 
cording  to  Deleuze,  ^^an  active  feeling  of  good  will;  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  magnetism ;  and  entire  confidence  in  its  em- 
ployer." 

After  somnambulism  is  produced,  the  patient  should  be  asked 
if  he  sleeps;  if  this  should  wake  him,  this  state  must  not  be  tip 
tempted  to  be  re-excited  during  that  sitting ;  if,  however,  he  an- 
swers without  waking,  the  desired  eficct  has  been  induced,  and 
other  questions  may  be  proposed,  on  the  nature  of  his  disease, 
and  the  remedies  to  be  employed  in  its  cure;  but  caution  must 
be  used,  in  so  asking  the  questions  that  no  mistake  can  ensue- 
When  it  is  wished  to  un magnetise  the  patient, — 

"  You  must  draw  off  the  fluid  by  the  extremity  of  the  hands  and  fee^  in 
making^  the  passes  beyond  these  parts,  and  shaking  vour  fingers  after  each  pan. 
Afterwanis  you  are  to  make  some  passes  across  the  face  and  breast,  keeping  the 
haiuis  about  tliree  or  four  inches  from  them.  These  are  made,  by  preaentiiiff  the 
hands  ioinedy  and  separating  them  quickly  from  each  other,  as  if  to  cany  off  the 
superabundant  fluid  with  which  the  patient  may  be  cliargecL" 

Somnambulism  has  become  the  great  aim  of  all  the  magneUs- 

*  We  arc  obliged  to  use  the  French  word,  for  the  want  of  a  term  in  Ei^liah 
that  would  convey  tlie  exact  idea  :  it  means  any  movement  of  the  bamla  in  iBtf- 

nctising. 
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ers;  and  it  is  obtained  so  frequenllyf  tiiat  a  fifUi  part  of  .«U  tiiose 
who  submit  to  be  magnetised,  are  tfirown  into  differept  'de^Ms 
of  it.  The  production  of  this  states  and  the  clairvoyance^  or 
second  sight  of  individuals,  during  its  continuance,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  characteristic  distinction,  between  the  mag- 
netism of  the  present  day,  and  that  of  Mesmer. 

But  it  has  been  induced  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner,  than  by 
the  procedure  we  have  given  above.  An  abfo6  Faria  acquired  sdch 
a  magnetic  power,  that  he  could  produce  the  somnanabulic  state, 
in  his  patients  by  merely  speaking  to  them.^  Bertrand  givea^the 
following  account  of  his  method  :— 

*<He  seated  the  person  to  be* macpetised  in  a  chair,  ordered  him  to  shut  his 
fg^ies,  and  abstract  his  mhid  from  passing  events,  then  suddenly  pronciimoed,  in 
fjl  emphatic  and  imperative  tone,  the  word  sleep !  this  usually  produced  such 
ioa  effect  on  the  patient,  as  to  occaaion  trembling  and  other  symptoms,  speedihr 
lbnowed,.in  many  cases,  by  somnambulism.  If  his  first  attempt  cud  not  sucoeeo, 
he  repeated  it  three  times,-  and  if  still  unsuccessful,  declared  that  the  persbn  wis' 
incapable  of  entering  into  this  condition !'-  /  . 

He  boasted  that  he  had  caused  .somnambulism  in  upwards  of 
5000  persons ;  there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this,  but  it  is 
incontestable  that  he  generally  succeed^.*  Faria  was,  however, 
a  complete  charlatan,  and  made  use  of  the  power  he  acquired 
over  the  imagination  of  individuals,  as  ft  me^ns  of  enriching 
himself;  having  public  exhibitions  of  somnambulists. 

The  theories  of  magnetism  now  professed,  may  be  reduced  to 
three  general  heads. — ^That  of  Mesmer,  and  hisdUciples;  that  of 
the  Spiritualists ;  and  that  of  Puys6gur. 

The  first,  as  we  have  already  observed,  admits  the  existeoce 
of  a  universal  fluid,  which  fills  all  space,  and  is  the  medium  of 
eommunicatioa'  between,  all  bodies.  The. Spiritualists  belieye, 
that  ail  the  phenomena  are  produced  by  the.souI>  and  that  phy«> 
sical  action  is  almost  useless ;  thia  doctrine«  fvhieh  haajnany  par- 
tisans in  Grermany  and  Prussia,  la  by  far  t&e  moat  mystieal.  The 
exegetic  and  •  philanthropic  Mdety  ojf,Stoc]dioli^,  thus  Explain 
this  theory: —  ,         ^     ^     '     • 

**  There  are  two  modes  of  magneti^ng;  one  phyncal,  die  o^dier  supernatural. 
The  principle  which  gives  activitv  to  the  first,  b  the  d^nre  of  the  ma^pedaer  to 
act  on  the  patient  and  the  confidence  he  has  in  himself  $  the  fbundation  of  t|ie 
other,  is  the  same  desire,  but  under  the  will  of  God,  whose  benedictum  the  mag- 
netiser  implores,  if  the  cure  is  conformable  to  the  desigmof  Provideace,  in  whidi 
he  places  all  his  reliance*  The  desire  of  the  one,  has  onljr  a  maital  good  in  view; 
the  oUier  a  spiritual  one.  Magnetising  is  an  act,  in  whioh  the  desire  of  die  ii|a||^ 
netiser  fur  the  welfare  of  another  b  the  ihpving  cautey  avid  the  effect  ia  to  dian- 
pate  the  evil  spirits  of  disease.  There  is  some  analogy  between  magnetism  and 
the  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  accorded  by  the  Saviour  to  th^  laembers  of 
his  church,'* 

Such  are  the  wild  and  impious  doctrines  of  thiH  sect  of  mag- 
netisers,— opinions  which  it  appears  almost  inconceivable  could 
have  been  adopted  by  sensible  and  well  informed  men. 

We  have  also  had  somnam\}uiists  of  this  class  in  the  United 
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States ;  the  most  celebrated  of  whom,  was  Miss  Rachael  Baker, 
at  New-York,  or  its  vicinity;  who  not  only  answered  questions 
whilst  in  that  condition,  but  also  composed  prayers  and  hymns, 
and  preached  most  admirable  sermons;  all  of  which  she  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  when  awake.  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  her  disciples,  or  at  least,  believers,  has  favoured  the 
world  with  a  detailed  account  of  her  case,  accompanied  with  some 
choice  specimens  of  her  compositions. 

The  .school  of  Puys^gur,  attribute  all  the  effects  produced  by 
magnetism,  to  a  subtle  and  peculiar  vital  fluid,  which  is  secret- 
ed, or  at  least  accumulated  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  nerves 
serve  as  conductors.  This  fluid,  which  presides  over  all  actions 
of  the  body,  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  will,  and  can  be 
transfused  into  any  other  body.  M.  de  Puys6gur  does  not  ad- 
mit the  theory  of  poles,  or  of  planetary  influence,  but  considers 
the  will  to  be  the  great  source  of  power,  at  the  same  time  this 
will  must  be  directed  by  physical  means,  in  order  to  act  on  pa- 
tients. 

He  has  also  introduced  a  great  change  in  the  method  of  ope- 
rating; instead  of  the  baquet  and  public  exhibitions  used  by 
Mesmer  and  Deslon,  all  the  treatment  is  now  conducted  in  pri- 
vate ;  this  has  had  a  good  effect;  as  the  patients,  instead  of  being 
thrown  into  convulsions,  and  other  violent  symptoms,  now  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  somnambulism. 

In  consequence  of  the  renewed  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
doctrine  of  Puys6giir  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  ffom  the  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  cures  performed  by  somnambulists ; — for 
it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said  in  elucidation  of  the  theory, 
that  the  magnetiser  only  induces  the  somnambulic  state,  when 
the  patients,  having  their  internal  senses  and  preservative  instinct 
astonishingly  developed,  prescribe  for  themselves ; — the  sub- 
ject of  animal  magnetism  was  again  brought  before  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine,  where  an  animated  cUscussion  took  place, 
whether  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  merits 
and  consequences  of  the  doctrine.  This  was  at  first  negatived; 
but  on  a  subsequent  trial,  a  committee  of  eleven  members  was 
named,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of 
Paris.  We  have  not  seen  their  report,  nor  are  we  aware  of  what 
their  decision  has  been.  During  the  debate,  the  celebrated  Laen- 
nec  observed  that  he  had  studied  the  subject  for  twenty  years, 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  tissue  of  deception  and  imposture, 
although,  when  he  commenced  the  study,  he  was  prejudiced  in 
its  favour;  that  the  phenomena  effected  by  magnetism,  and  the 
oracles  uttered  by  the  somnambulists,  vary  with  every  magneti- 
ser ;  thus  Mesmer  excited  convulsions,  Deslon  caused  crises,  as 
are  seen  in  diseases.  The  somnambulists  of  Deleuze,  who  is  a 
learned  man,  were  much  better  taught  than  those  of  Puys6gur, 
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who  is  ignorant  of  the  sciences.  Mr.  Laennec  alsostated,  that 
he  had  seen  a  somnambulist  under  the  direction  of  an  apodieca- 
tyj  who  was  quite  distinguished  by  the  art  with  which  she  com« 
pounded  the  medicines  she  recommended.  Rostao,  who  also  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine,  relate ^ 
ed  the  following  extraordinary  instance  of  second  sight  in  a  som-^t. 
nambulist  under  his  magnetising:-^  ?'»r.^r^ 

*'  Here,"  says  he,  **i8  an  experiment  that  T  have  dfteti  repeated,  bat  vbich  I 
Was  finally  obnged  to  interrupt  because  it  fatigued  my  abmnambuliat  to  fucb  a 
degree,  ^t  she  •assured  me  if  it  was  continued,  it  would  make  her  derang* 
ed.  This  experiment  was  pnade  In  the  presence  ^my  colleague  and  friend  If. 
Ferms.  I  took  my  watch,  which  I  placed  three  or  lour  inches  from  her  oocipiit. 
<  I  asked  my  somnambuKst»  ff  she  saw  any  thing,'  *  certainly,  I  see  something 
that  shines ;  it  pains  me.'  Her  countenance  was  expressive  of  pain,  and  oura  ez^ 
pressed  astonishment.  We  looked  at  each  other,  and  M.  Ferrusbre^kii>g  silence* 
sud,  '  if  she  sees  something  shine,  she  can  doubtless  tell  what  it  is.'  *  What  dio 
you  see  that  shines' — <0h !  I  dp  not  know,  I  canrtot^tell.'  *Look  atit  welJC— 
'  Stop,  it  fatigues  me,  wait,  (and  after  a  moment  of  great  attention)  it  is  a  watch*'. «.^ 
'  But  if  she  sees  the  watch,  observed  M.  Ferms,  she  can  doubUess,  see  what  the^'  ^  , 
hour  is.'  *  Can  you  infprm  me  what  o'clock  it  is  1^— ^*jOh  no!  that  is  too  difHeutt*  '  ' 
*  Look  attentively,  try.'  *  Well  then  I  will,  perhaf>8 1  nu^  be  able  to  designate 
the  hour,  but  I  shall  never  be  mble  to  tell  the  nunates.'  After  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, she  said ;  *  It  ifpants  ten  minutes  of  eigfatp*  which  was  the  exact.hour.  M. 
Ferrus  now  desired  to  make  tlie  extoeriraent  himfelf,  and  repeatal  It  with  the 
same  success.  He  requested  me  to  change  the'hands  of  his  watch  several 'times ; 
on  presenting  it  to  her,  and  without  her  being  able  to  see  it^  she  onrariabl^  de* 
signated  their  direction."  *      • 

This  is  certainly,  a  marvellous  etairvoyaneey  for  a  person  in  a 
profound  slumber,  but  at' the  same  .tiirieit'does  not  equal  that  of 
Miss  M'EvoVy  ^ho  could  tell  the  hour  throu^  the  icrystal  of  a 
watch,  pr  see  people  walking  in. the  street  through  a  pane  of  glass, 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  without  being  m  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism. . 

To  give  our  readers  sdme  idea  pf  the  mnmnierv  ^at  has  been 
practised  ^nd  believed  by  the  adl^erentdof  magnetiaiQ,  w0  extract 
the  following  account  from  the  Marquia  de  Puys6j^8  work, 
quoted.at  the  head  of  :this  article        ... 

**  In  the  month  of  September  last,  during  the  time  tibat  public  opinion  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  from  the  R(wal  Academy  and  the 
Royal  Society,  a  young  lady  of  distinguished  rank,  and  who  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  best  health,  was  at  the  chateau  oTa  relation,  the  Msrqiils  of  B.,knd  like  the  . 
rest  of  the  party,  scoffed  at  animal  mag^tism.  The  Banm  Ri,.^  her  uncle,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  magnetise  each  other.  He  directed  on  his* niece,  his  pre- 
tended rofluence  ;  at  first  Sie  kughed  heartily,  but  this  was  toon  perceived  to 
lose  its  natural  character,  and  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  die  company,  she  gnr 
dually  lost  the  use  of  her  senses,  and  at  hwt,  as  a  feeble  magnet  is  attracted  by  a 
stronger,  was  obliged  to  follow  her  magnetiser  wherever  he  went  It  was  at- 
tempted to  separate  them,  but  this  pr6duced  fingbtful  convulnons;  On  the  Baron 
Retiring  from  the  room,  these  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  search  for  him,  and  intreat  him  to  return^  the  moment  he  bennto  do  this,  the 
patient,  notwithstanding  the  distance  they  were  separated*  and  the  thicknM  of 
the  intervening  waUs,  was  conscious  of  it.  *  Ah^-he  is  returning,'  she  eichiim- 
ed,  *  I  feel  it,  I  see  him,  he  is  now  entering  the  anti-chamber.'  This  was  true. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  the  convulsions  ceased.    At  the  end  of  some 
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hoiin,  this  crisis  disippeared,  and  left  the  patient  in  a  langaid  thouc^  tranquil 
state.  Next  day  her  uncle  came  to  see  her,  and  found  she  had  no  recollection  of 
what  had  passed.  On  telling  her,  she  laughed,  pointed  he^fing^r  as  if  magnetising 
lier  uncle,  and  in  a  short  time  again  fell  into  a  state  of  somnambulism.  It  was 
now  thought  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  a  magnetising  physician  at  Nantes. 
Baron  B.  went  for  him,  the  convulsions  were  renewed,  she  saw  him,  she  follow- 
ed him  in  idea  on  the  route,  arrived  with  him  at  Nantes,  and  indicated  bis  most 
trifling  actions.  'He  is  thinking  of  me,  he  has  taken  off  his  boots,  he  has  change 
ed  his  coat,'  &c.  &c.  At  the  very  moment  he  entered  the  physician's  house,  abe 
sud,  '  Ah !  he  is  speaking  of  me,  be  wilj  return  with  a  physician  I  do  not  know.' 
Thus  passed  the  day  and  the  succeeding  night ;  on  the  next  day  she  exclaimed, 
*  Ah !  they  have'  set  out  on  their  return,-  they  are  speaking  of  me,'  and  she  re- 
peated what  thev  said  ;  during  the  joomev,  her  uncle  had  a  dispute  with  some 
one;  she  immediately  called  for  help  to  defend  him  from  the  attacks  of  a  per- 
son in  grey,  who  was  about  to  beat  bim.  Finally  they  arrived;  the  pbysiciaa 
alone  appearing,  she  asked,  *  where  is  my  upcle.'  *  He  has  remained  at  Nantes,' 
replied  he.  '  That  is  not  true,  I  have  seen  him,  I  still  see  him,  he  is  now  in  the 
room,' "  &c. 

To  give  tlie  sequel  of  this  marvellous  story,  she  was  perfectly 
cured. 

Btit  the  sagacity  of  this  young  lady  falls  far  short  of  that  of 
Madame  M.,  whose  case  is  detailed  at  great  length  in  the  Propa- 
gateur  du  Magnitisme  animaL  We  pass  over  the  first  part  of  the 
treatment,  merely  prenriising,  that,  being  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, and  enfeebled  by  a  long  continuance  of  disease,  heir  mag- 
netiscr  considered  her  as  ^^tout  k  fait  propre,  k  recevoir  I'infiu- 
ence  magnetique ;"  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  expectations;  for, 
almost  immediately  after  he  conrimenced  his  operations,  she  be- 
came somnambulic ;  few  interrogatories  were  propounded  to  her 
at  this  time,  but,  on  the  succeeding  day,  having  again  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  somnambulism,  the  following,  among  other  ques- 
tions, were  asked : — 

*•  Do  you  think  that  magnetism  will  be  of  service  to  you  } — Certainly,  it  will 
relieve  all  my  sufferings.  When  should  you  be  again  magnetised  ? — To-morrow, 
the  day  after,  every  day.-^But,  I  beg  you  to  tell  me,  when  you  will  endeavour 
to  discover  your  disease,  and  indicate  the  means  of  cure. — On  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, if  I  possibly  can ;  at  least  I  will  attempt  it" 

Next  day,  however,  after  having  been  more  strongly  magnet- 
ised, she  was  persuaded  to  give  solne  explanations  and  direc- 
tions as  to  her  disease : — 

••Do  you  believe  that  you  will  be  cured  by  magnetism  ?  Yes,  fully. — Tell  me, 
I  beseech  you,  if  you  cannot  find  seme  means  to  calm  the  pain  you  feel  every 
morning?  (With  an  air  of  satisfaction,)  wait! — wait!  (after  some  moments  of 
reflection,)  I  believe  I  must  take  figs  and  milk,  for  eight  days. — Cooked  figs  ? — 
Yes,  five  or  six  figs  ipust  be  boiled  in  a  cup  of  milk,  and  taken  every  morning ; 
they  must  be  perfectly  done. — Why  ?  Because  I  must  eat  them. — What  regimen 
must  you  pursue  during  your  treatment } — After  having  taken  my  milk  and  figs, 
early  in  the  morning,  I  must  breakfast  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  aoupe  mmgre,  in  which 
there  is  little  salt.  At  dinner,  no  meat  or  vegetables,  but,  above  all,  no  vinegar. 
During  these  eight  days,  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  ? — ^No :  ah !  I  shall  suffer 
irom  a  violent  headach ;  on  Tuesday,  I  shall  have  it  badly." 

The  magnetising  treatment  was  continued  for  some  time,  dur- 
ing which  the  patient  made  some  extraordinary  anatomical  dis- 
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tertationsy  which  call  forth  the  following  remarks  from  her  phy- 
sician. <<  As  a  physician,  can  I,  after  sach  language  from  the 
mouth  of  a  young  female,  wholly  ignorant  of  anatomy,  without 
any  knowledge  of  medicine,  can  I  deny  the  astonishing  lucidness 
of  somnambulists?"  This  patient  soon  afterwards  left  Paris^  to 
return  to  Lorraine,  her  native  country,  as  it  was  revealed  to  her 
that  this  would  restore,  her  health. 

The  above  are  merely  given  as  examples- of  the  conversations 
that  endue  between  magnetisers  and  their  patients ;  but,  we  are 
afraid  that  our  readers  will  still  '^  be  so  absurd  as  to  refuse  to  cre- 
dit this,  and  similar  facts,  although  attested  by  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  and  philosophers,  and  will  presc^rve  their  pru- 
dent scepticism,  until  their  eyes  have  seen,  and  their  fingens 
touched." 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  that  all  the 
effects  produced  by  these  different  modes  of  operating,  depend 
on  a  single  cause, — the  influence  of  the  imagination.  That  this 
is  capable  of  producing  phenomena  as  striking  and  extraordi- 
nary as  those  effected  by  aniipal  magnetism,  is  a'  fact  too  notori- 
ous to  be  denied,  by  the  most  priyudiced  adherent  of  the  doc^ 
trine.  How  an  operation  of  the  mind  can  modify  the  actions  of 
vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles,  is  at  once  mysterious  and  inscruta- 
ble ;  but  that  such,  is  the  case,  every  day's  observation  most  ani- 
ply  demonstrates.  Not  to  dilate  on  the  familiar  examples  of 
blushing  and  paleness,  induced  by  emotions  of  the  mind,  it  is 
to  the.  same  cause,  that  may  be  referred  all  the  cures  performed 
by  persons  supposed  to  be  gifted  with-  extraordinary  powers, 
either  from  heaven  direct,  or  by  descent;  thus  kings,  old  wo- 
men, and  seventh  sons,  all  have  had  medical  diplomas  assigned 
them  for  ages,  for  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases.  One  of  the 
mpst  extraordinary  instances  of  this  )iind,  both  £N>m  the  num- 
ber of  cures  really  performed,  and  the  learning  and  chatracter  of 
the  persons  who  attested  them,  is  that  of  Valentine  Oreatraks, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  We  give 
the  account,  as  extracted  by  Deletize,  from  Pechlip.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  education  and  property.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  religious  and  political  dissensions  of  his  country, 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  he  retired  from  the  world,  apparently 
in  a  state  of  disease  that  would  soon  terminate  his  existence.  On 
his  recovery,  he  became  a  puritan,  and  soon  after  had  an  <<  impulse 
of  strange  persuasion  on  his  mind,  that  God  had  given  him  the 
blessing  of  curing  the  king's  evil."  He  accordingly  commended 
the  practice  of  touching  for  this  disease,  but  soon  extended  his 
powers  to  almost  all  the  maladies  to  which  man  ia  subject,  and 
was  successful  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases ;  many  of  these  are 
certified  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  as  Boyle,  Cud- 
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worth,  AsteliuB,  &c.     His  method  consisted  in  applying  his 
hand  on  the  affected  part,  and  making  slight  frictions. 

We  should  extend  this  article  beyond  all  bounds,  were  we  to 
quote  half  the  well  authenticated  cases  of  cures,  performed  through 
the  medium  of  the  imagination.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  many 
of  the  histories  of  recovery  from  disease,  occasioned  by  placing 
the  sick  on  the  tombs  of  saints,  as  well  as  from  their  relics, 
have  really  occurred.  The  effects  of  incantations,  amulets,  ma- 
gic, witchcraft,  tractors,  and  magnetism,  all  arise  from  one  common 
source;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  may  we  also  account  for  the 
marvellous  recoveries  ascribed  to  empyrical  remedies,  which, 
whether  they  are  inert  or  powerful,  have  an  equall}'  remedial 
effect  on  those  who  have  faith  in  them.  In  vain  is  the  spirit  of 
quackery  exorcised  in  one  form ;  it  rises  again  immediate- 
ly, <<with  twenty  mortal  murders  on  its  crown,  to  push  us 
from  our  stools."  Public  credulity  is  an  ample  fund  for  all 
those  who  wish  to  levy  contributions  on  it  Whoever  has  con- 
templated the  progress  of  real  knowledge,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  will  have  seen  bubble  after  bubble  arise,  glitter  for  a 
moment,  and  then  disappear  for  ever,  to  be  succeeded  by  another 
as  gorgeous  and  illusory. 


Aht.  VIII. — Jotirnal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  Crovemor-Ge- 
neral  of  Indiay  to  the  Courts  of  Siam.  and  Cochin- China; 
exhibiting  a  View  cf  the  Actual  State  of  those  Kingdoms: 
by  John  Crawfuro,  Esq.,  late  Envoy^  ^c,  4to.  pp.  598.  Lon- 
don: 1828. 

Manv  lustres  have  not  been  counted,  since  the  nations  of  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  objects  of  interest  and  know- 
ledge for  the  people  of  Europe  and  our  hemisphere,  only  through 
tales  invented  for  amusement,  or  legends  and  reports  which  ha({ 
scarcely  a  more  instructive  and  authentic  character;  or  narratives 
and  opinions  appertaining  to  religious  creeds  and  traditions.  With- 
in the  present  century,  new  enterprises  of  commerce,  scientific  re- 
search, liberal  travel,  military  conquest,  or  the  apostolical  spirit, 
have  awakened  attention  to  the  East,  in  a  wider  and  more  earnest 
degree,  and  furnished  much  ampler  details  of  genuine  informa- 
tion. It  is  not  wonderful,  that  common  curiosity  and  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  should  be  palled  with  the  European  countries 
so  often  and  fully  described ;  so  near,  and  comparatively  so  fa- 
miliar and  uniform ;  and  the  study  of  the  more  distant  and 
strange  varieties  of  the  human  constitution  and  state,  be  deemed 
more  profitable  and  poignant.  This  appetite  would  naturally 
be  increased,  by  such  works  as  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketches 
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of  Persia;  the  books  of  Fraser  and  Morier;  the  nanative  of 
Heber;  and,  we  may  add,  the  Journal  qf  the  Hmbaaisjf  ta 
Siam  and  Cochin-China^  upon  which  we  9fe  about  to  dwell. 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  envoy,  is  not  a  new  candidate  for  literary  ho- 
nours ; — he  had  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  excellent  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  one  of  those  compositions  which 
the  reader  often  recommends  to  his  friends,  with  a  sense  of  gra- 
titude for  the  enjoyment  they  have  yielded  to  his  leisure  hours. 
The  present  volume  will  surely  be  comprised  in  the  same  list; 
and  we  shall  be  equally  warranted,  no  doubt,  in  referrins  to  that 
list  also,  another  from  the  same  pen,  which  is  promised  under 
the  title  of  Journal  of  an  Embatay  to-  the  Court  qf  Jiva^  in 
1827. 

The  British  have  written  more  and  better  on  foreign  countries^ 
as  travellers,  than  any  other  people^  but  their  prejudices,  pride^ 
and  spleen,  have  caused  them  to  be  guilty  of  gross  mistakes  and 
misrepresentations,  in  treating  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
and  America^  with  whom  they  differ  in  languase,  religious  faith| 
or  political  institutions.  We  should  distrust  them  less  as  paint- 
ers of  oriental  character  and  mannen,  which  they  examine  with 
a  clearer  vision,  and  more  impartial  spirit  The  envoy  to  Siam  and 
Cochin-China,  inspires  us  with  comparative  confidence,  though^ 
as  to  the  population  of  the  latter  .kingdom,  he  exhibits  them 
altogether  in  a  more  favourable  light,  than  our  countryman. 
Lieutenant  White,  in  his  History  of  a  Voyage  to  the  China 
Sea.  We  rely  implicitly  on  Mr.  Wiiite's .statements;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Cochin-Chinese  conducted  themselves  in  a  less 
offensive  manner  towards  the  British  embassy,  who  were  an  im- 
posing body,  and  more  under  the  protection  of  the  Cochjn-Chi- 
nese  government,  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  par- 
ticularly, reaches  every  subject,  with  a  power  and  rigour  well 
adapted  to  control  even  the  worst  and  most  inveterate  propensi- 
ties. It  is  not  unlikely,  moreover,  tbit  Mr..  Crawfurd's  repre- 
sentations are  kinder,  from  obvious  considerations  of  policy; 
though,  in  saying  this,  we  would  not.  be  understood  to*  dispute 
his  general  frankness.  That  he  is  not  perfectly  generous  as  an 
author  and  an  Englishman,  is  evident,  from  his  total  silence  con- 
cerning  Lieutenant  White's  Histoiy,  which  was  printed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1823,  and  obtained  sometime  i^o  special  notice  and 
commendation  in  the  London  reviews.  The  American  voyager 
preceded  Mr.  Crawfurd  by  nearly  two  years ;  and  his  vessels,  the 
Franklin  and  Marmion,  were  the  two  first  American,  that  <<ever 
ascended  the  Don-nai  river,  and  displayed  the  stars  and  stripes 
before  the  city  of  Saigon." 

It  was  in  September,  1821,  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  nominated 
by  the  governor-general  of  British  India,  to  proceed  on  the  mis- 
sion to  the  two  courts ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November  follow-  , 
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ing,  that  he  embarked  with  scientific  and  medical  assistants,  and 
an  escort  of  thirty  sepoys.    In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Indisin 
commerce  of  the  European  nations,  the  trade  of  Siam  and  Co- 
chin-China  formed  no  immaterial  part  of  it;  but,  owing  to  se- 
veral causes,  this  dwindled  by  degrees  to  insignificance,  and  was 
regarded  as  extinct,  for  the  seventy  years  preceding  18^20;  when 
the  local  rulers  of  India  were  taught  to  believe,  that  ^Hhe  indus- 
try and  civilization,  together  with  the  geographical  position  and 
natural  fertility  of  soil  which  characterized  the  kingdoms  of  Siam 
and  Cochin-China,  were  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  desira- 
ble to  negotiate  with  the  sovereigns  of  those  countries,  the  re- 
newal of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
Indian  dominions.''  For  this  purpose  chiefly  was  Mr.  Crawfurd 
deputed,  as  a  thorough  man  of  business  in  Indian  concerns;  an 
experienced  and  acute  observer ;  and  an  able  relater  of  events 
and  appearances.   He  had  it  in  charge,  to  endeavour  first  to  dis- 
arm the  apprehensions,  and  to  remove  the  antipathies  of  the  go- 
vernments and  subjects  of  the  two  countries — obstacles  which 
might  well  be  styled  very  considerable,  when  heed  was  given  to 
the  lessons  conveyed  to  the  independent  nations  of  the  East,  in 
the  history  and  fate  of  the  British  <*  Indian  dominions."    The 
envoy  was  instructed,  carefully  to  refrain  from  ^^  demanding  or 
hinting  at  any  of  those  adventitious  aids  or  privileges,  upon 
which  the  earlier  traders  of  Europe  were  accustomed  to  found 
their  expectations  of  commercial  benefit ;  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  forts  and  factories ;  exemption  from  municipal  jurisdic- 
tion and  customary  imposts,"  &c.   It  was  also  suggested  to  him, 
to  keep  in  mind  the  advantage  which  might  result  from  his  re- 
maining such  a  time  at  the  court  of  Siam,  as  would  afibrd  him 
an  opportunity  of  attaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  court,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

In  embarking,  our  author  makes  one  remark  with  regard  to 
the  GangeSy  which  must  not  be  lost, — that  with  all  its  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  the  English,  ^<if  their  Indian  conquests  be  of 
any  advantage  to  them,"  owe  almost  as  much  gratitude  to  the 
river  as  the  Hindus  themselves  ;  for  it  is  the  great  military 
road  which  conducted  them  into  the  richest  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan, the  acquisition  of  which,  enabled  them  eventually  te 
conquer  and  maintain  the  rest  of  their  possessions.  On  leaving 
Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  island,  he  takes  occasion  to  give 
an  account  of  a  place  possessing  some  importance  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  East.  In  the  culture  of  articles  where  skill  can 
compensate  for  natural  defects,  the  agriculture  of  the  island  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  of  Asia.  So  neat  and 
perfect  a  specimen  of  husbandry, — observes  Mr.  Crawfurd, — no 
where  exists  in  the  East,  as  the  pepper  culture  of  Penang,  the 
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joint  efiSsct  of  European  intelligence  and  Chinese  industry*  The 
population  is  nearly  sixty  thousand,  and  the  chief  proprietors  of 
the  soil  are  Europeans  and  Chinese.  Maliioca  is  also  described 
before  the  embassy  reaches  Singapore.  The  Hindus  of  M[«* 
lacca  are  the  only  ultramarine  colonists  of  that  people  knowa 
to  Europeans  ;  and  the  Portuguese  descendants  of  the  haughty 
conquerors  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Albuquerque,  are  ^^  a 
timid,  peaceable,  and  submissive  race,"  in  number  about  four 
thousand.  At  Singapore,  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  Chi- 
nese junks,  and  in  terminating  his  description  of  them,  Mr. 
Crawfurd  proceeds  thus :— 

**  While  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  and  havigation  of  the  Chinese,!  mtT  take 
the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  verf  singular  species  of  adventure  earned  on 
hy  them,  in  the  Straits  of  Mamccs,  in  larg^  row  boats,  commonly  known  by  the 
native  name  of  prahu  ptdcat.  One  of  these  whichlmeasiired,  was  about  sixty-five 
feet  long*,  pine  feet  in  the  beam,  and  about  four  feet  in  depUi,  and  carried  a  car- 
go, of  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  one  hundred  aftd  nineW  piculs  or  near 
twenty  tons.  She  was  rowed  by  twelve  oars  and  fourteen  paddles,  and  had  the 
occasional  assistance  of  a  sail,  with  fair  winds.  She  had  a  crew,  consisting  of 
the  commander  and  twenty-six  towers.  Such  a  boat  is 'usually  the  property 
of  the  commander,  and  the  carg^  belongs  to  the  crew,'  oush  according  to  the 
capital  he  has  contributed  to  the  jbint  adventure.  There  is  not  one  idle  person 
on  board,  for  the  commander  steers,  #nd  each  of  the  adventurers  has  Ina  0«r  or 
hn  paddle.  Their  adventures  are  confined  be^eenthe  islands  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  straits  of  lialacca,  and  the  town  of  that  name,  out  of  the  influence 
of  the  monsoons,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  variable  winds  which  charac- 
terize these  latitudes.  From  the  rapidity  of  their  course^  they  are  quite  secure 
from  the  attack  of  pirated.  The  vovage  backwards  and  forwards  may,  of  course^ 
be  performed  at  every  season.,  In  niir  weather,  one  of  them  will  sail  oetween  the 
island  of  Linga  and  Singapore  in  two  days ;  and  in  the  leaA  fiivourable  wesfther* 
in  six  ;  performing  the  voyage,  therefore,  on  an  average,^  in  four  days.  The  dls« 
tance  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  %  so  that  these  boats  go,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  at  the  rate' of  ninety  miles  a  day,  or  close  upon 
four  knots  an  hour,  and,  at  an  average,  forty-fiv«  miles  a  day.^  Three  voyages 
may  be  performed  in  a  month,  if  the  state  of  the  matketa  do  not  oedukm  extra- 
ordinary delays.  When  pepper  is  the  cacgo^  aa  verv^v^uetttly  kappent,  the  ad- 
venturen  are  contented,  I  am  told,  with,  a  profit  of  tfane  fobrtha  or  a  dollar  per 
picul,  when  the  selling  price  of  this  commMUlT  ia^ten  doQhrs.  This  supposes  a 
profit  of  eight. and  a  half  per  cent.,  on  each  adrentufe.* 

On  the  24th  March,  the  envoy  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
Siam,  and  transmitted  information  of  his  arrival  to  the  court 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  his  party  were  permitted  to  land  at 
Pak-ham,the  first  station  in  ascending  the  river,  where  the  curiosity 
of  the  natives  seemed  to  be  most  strongly  excited  by  their  Hin- 
du servants,  and  the  abundant  hospitality  of  the  Grovernbr  was 
rendered  the  more  novel,  by  the  presence,  near  the  table,  of  the 
corpse  of  his  predecessor  and  brother,  which  had  been  lying  in 
state  for  five  months,  embalmed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  good  fare  was  pressed  upon  them  with  the  Siam- 
ese form  of  compliment — "  eat  heartily  and  be  not  abashed;'' 
an  inscription  for  every  refectory.  Nothing  that  the  envoy  saw 
at  Pak-ham  raised  his  opinion  of  the  progress  of  the  Siamese  in 
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the  useful  arts  of  life.  <<The  cottage  of  an  Euglish  peasant,  not 
on  the  brink  of  a  workhouse,  possesses  more  real  comfort,  than 
the  mansion  of  the  Siamese  Governor,  who  exercises  an  arbitra- 
ry authority  over  fifty  thousand  people."  On  the  28th  of  March, 
the  ship  ascended  the  river  towards  the  capital,  the  appearance 
of  which  is  pourtrayed  as  follows  : — 

'*  March  39 — The  morning  preiented  to  us  a  very  novel  spectacle — the  capi- 
tal of  Siam,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Menam.  Numerous  temples  of  Buddha, 
with  tall  spires  attached  to  them»  frequenUy  gflittering  with  gil<iUng^,  were  con- 
spicuous among  the  mean  huts  anid  hovels  of  the  natives,  throughout  which  were 
interspersed  a  profusion  of  palms,  ordinary  fruit  trees,  and  the  sacred  fig  {Jicua 
rtligioaa).  On  each  side  of  the  river,  there  was  a  row  of  floating  habitations^  rest- 
ing  on  laf^s  of  bamboos,  moored  to  the  shore.  These  appeared  the  neatest  and 
best  description  of  dwellings  ;  they  were  occupied  by  good  Chinese  shops.  Close 
to  these  aquatic  habitations,  were  anchored  the  lar^^  description  of  native  ves- 
sels, among  which  were- many  junks  of  great  size,  just  arrived  from  China.  The 
face  of  the  river  presented  a  busy  scene,  from  the  number  of  boats  and  canoes 
of  every  size  and  description  which  were  passing  to  and  fro.  The  number  of  these 
struck  us  as  very  great  at  the  time,  for  we  were  not  aware  that  there  are  few  or 
no  roads  at  Bang-kok,  and  that  the  river  and  canab  form  the  common  highways^ 
not  only  for  goods,  but  for  passengers  of  eveiy  description.  Many  of  the  boats 
were  shops  containing  earthenware,  blachang,  dried  fish,  and  fresh  porki  Vend- 
ers of  these  several  commodities  were  hawking  and  crying  them  as  in  an  Euro- 
pean town.  Among  those  who  plied  on  the  river,  there  was  a  lar^^  proportion 
of  women,  and  of  the  priests  of  Buddha  ^  the  latter  readily  distinguished  by  their 
shaved  and  bare  heads,  and  their  yellow  vestments.  This  was  the  hour  in  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  go  in  quest  of  ahns,  which  accounted  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  them  wc  saw.'' 

Sons  and  deputies  of  the  Minister  of  Poreign  Affairs,  were  sent 
on  board  to  welcome — not  the  ambassador,  but  the  letter  which 
he  bore  from  the  Governor-General  of  India;  and  to  ascertain  all 
the  points  of  the  horsey  which  was  one  of  the  presents  for  His 
Siamese  Majesty.  The  British  party  were  Soon  invited  to  a  first 
audience  with  the  minister,  whose  attendants  and  family  lay  all 
the  time  prostrate  on  their  knees  and  elbows,  at  the  distance  of 
several  yards,  and  who  proved  to  be  quite  an  adept  in  diploma- 
cy. The  next  public  interview  was  with  the  heir  apparent,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king,  a  corpulent  figure,  meanly  dressed,  in  a 
splendid  hall  strewed  with  prostrate  courtiers.     During  the  two 
hours  that  it  lasted,  the  strangers  saw  no  article  of  food,  but  on 
their  return  to  the  mansion  which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  they 
found  eight  large  tubs  of  sweetmeats  from  the  Prince's  store. 
At  length,  (April  5),  they  were  informed  that  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  monarch  himself,  might  take  place,  but  difficulties 
arose  about  the  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  royal  palace.    Ele- 
phants had  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  capital,  except  by  privileg- 
ed officers  of  the  government ;  to  ride  on  horseback  was  not  con- 
sidered respectable  ;  palanquins  or  litters  were  therefore  selected, 
and  here  a  great  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  Siamese,  it  seems, 
admire  themselves  as  the  first  nation  in  the  world — <<  half  naked 
d  enslaved  barbarians  as  they  are:" — viewing,  consequently. 
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the  performance  of  any  servile  office  for  a  stran^r  aa  an  act  of 
extreme  dej^adation,  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  the 
chiefs  consented  to  allow  a  few  carriers  to  support  the  litters. 
The  Siamese  have  another  prejudice  of  vanity,  more  rare  than 
natipnal  contempt  for  all  others  of  the  human  race.  They  cherisb  a 
horror  of  permitting  any  thing  to  pass  over  the  head,  or  having 
the  head  touched,  or  bringing  their  persons  into  a  situation  of 
physical  inferiorKyy  such  as  going  under  a  bridge,  or  entering 
the  lower  apartment  of  a  house  when  the  uppi^r  one  is  inhabited. 
For  this  reason,  their  dwellings  are  all  of  one.stpry.  But  tjie  do? 
micile  of  the  mission  had  been  intended  for  a  warehousCf  and  con- 
sisted of  two  stories,  to  the  second  of  which  there  was  no  access, 
save  by  a  trap-door.  This  occasioned  a  serious  dilemma  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,,  when  he  wished  to  visit  and  feast- 
the  envoy  at  home.  He  must  su0er  in  public  estimation,  if  a 
stranger  could,  by  any  possibility,  walkr.over  his  head  ;  so  that 
though  an  unwieldy  personage,  he  adopted  the  alternative  of 
getting  into  the  attic  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  was  erected 
against  the  side  of  the  house. 

An  immense  concourse  of  people  occupied  the  neighbourho6d 
of  the  sovereign's  palace,  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  embassy 
on  the  day  of  their  presentation.  The  fqnr  British  officers  wete 
alone  suffered  to  go  into  the  hall  of  iatudience  «.and  these  not  until 
they  had  taken  off  their  shoes.  We  shall  employ  Mr.  Cfawfurd^s 
narrative  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  equally  interes^og  visit 
to  the  white  elephants,  which  immediately  followed.  - 

**  Opponte  to  the  door  of  tbe  hidl  of  audience,  thei«  was  jtn  immense  Chi- 
nese mirror  of  many  parts,  whi<;h  formed  a  screen,  conceaiiiicf  the  interior  of  the 
court  from  our  view* 

*'  We  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  this  spot,  than  a  loud  flourish  of  wind  instru- 
ments was  heard,  accom|)anied  by  a.  wild  shout,  or  yi^l^  which  announced,  as  w£ 
afterwards  found,  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty.  •  We  ]>assed  the  screen,  tq  tbe  right 
side,  and,,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  tigcing  off  qur  4Mifiib.n>ade'a  respectfiil  bow 
in  the  European  manner,  ^veij  fool  of  the  great  bidl  which  we  bad  now  entered, 
was  literally  so  cr6wded  with  prostrate  oourtiert^  that  itwas  difficult  to-roo?e  with- 
out the  risk  of  treading  upon  some  ofipoer  of  state.  Precedence  is  decided,  upgn 
such  occasions,  by  relative  vicinity  to  the  thronf,  the  princes  bang  near  the  foot  of 
it,  tbe  principal  officets  of  government  neit  to  them,  and  thus  in  Succession  down 
to  the  lowest  officer  who  is  admitted  into  tbe  presepceT  We  seated  ourselves  a 
little  in  front  of  the  screen,  and  made  three  obeisances  to  the  throne,  in  unison 
with  the  courtiers.  This  obeisance  consisted  in  raising  ttie  ioined  bands  to  the 
head  three  times,  and  at  each^  touching  the  forehead.  To  have  coll^>let^  tbe 
Siamese  obeisance,  it  would  have  been  neeessaiy  to  have  bent  tbe  bod|y  to  the 
ground,  and  touched  the  earth  with  the  forehead,  at  each  protUation.  I  thought 
thie  place  asugned  to  us,  although  not  a  very  distinguished  cme,  the  biffhast  it 
was  mtepded  to  concede ;  but  we  had  no  sooner  made  dur  obeisances,  tnan  we 
were  requested  to  advance,  and  were  finally  settled  about  half  wav  towards  tbe 
throne.  The  assigning  to  us  the  first  i^ace,  and  our  advance  attenlrArds  to  a 
more  honourable  one,  was  evidently  an  artifice  of  our  condttctoi%  to  «xact  a 
greater  number  of  obeisances,  than  we  had  ple4ged  ourselves  to  make «  for, 
when  we  were  seated  the  second  time,  tbe  wnole  court  made  dieir  additional 
obeisances,  in  which  we  were  compeHed  to  join,  to  avoid  the  imputation  oC. 
rudeness. 
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"  The  hall  of  audience  appeared  a  well-proportioned  and  spacious  aajoon,  of 
about  eighty  feet  in  length,  perhaps  half  this  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  in  hei^t 
Two  rows,  each  of  ten  handsome  wooden  pillars,  formed  an  avenue  from  the 
door  to  the  throne,  which  was  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  haU.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  were  painted  of  a  bright  Termillion ;  the  cornices  of  the  former  be- 
ing gilded,  and  the  latter  thickly  spangled  throughout  with  stars  in  rich  gilding. 
Between  the  pillars,  we  observed  several  good  lustres  of  English  cut  glass.  The 
apartment  would  have  been  altogether  in  good  taste,  but  for  the  appearance, 
against  the  pillars,  of  some  miserable  lamps  of  tin-plate,  whiqh  had  been  import- 
ed from  Batavia,  and  which  were  in  all  likelihood  prized  only  because  they  were 
foreign. 

**  The  throne  and  its  appendages,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall.  The  first  was  gilded  all  over,  and  about  fifreen  fret  high.  It  had  much 
the  shape  and  look  of  a  handsome  pulpit.  A  pair  of  curtains,  a  gold  tissue  up- 
on a  vellow  ground,  concealed  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  except 
the  throne  <  and  they  were  intended  to  be  drawn  over  this  also,  eitcept  when 
used.  In  front  of  the  throne,  and  rising  from  the  floor,  were  to  be  seen  a  num- 
ber of  gilded  umbrellas  of  various  nzes.  These  consisted  of  a  sefries  of  cano- 
pies, decreasng  in  size  upwards,  and  sometimes  amounting  to  as  many  as  seven- 
teen tiers.  The  king,  as  he  appeared  seated  on  his  throne,  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  statue  in  a  niche,  than  of  a  living  being.  He  wore  a.  loose  gown  of 
gold  tissue,  with  very  wide  sleeves.  His  head  was  bare^for  he  wore  neither 
crown  nor  any  other  ornament  on  it.  Cloae  to  him  was  a  golden  baton,  or  sceptre. 
*'  The  general  appearance  of  ^the  hall  of  audience,  the  f>rostrate  attitude  of 
the  courtiers,  the  situation  of  the  king,  and  the  nlence  which  prevailed,  pre- 
sented a  very  imposing  spectacle,  and  reminded  us  much  more  of  a  temple 
crowded  with  votaries,  engaged  in  th«  performance  of  SQine  solemn  rite  of  reli- 
gion, than  the  audience-chamber  of  a  temporal  monarch. 

*'  The  king  seemed  a  man  between  fif^  and  sixty  yean  of  age,  rather  shoit 
in  person,  and  disposed  to  corpulency.  I^is  features  were  veiy  ordinaiy,  and 
appeared  to  bespeak  the  known  indolence  and  imbecility  oThis  character ;  but, 
upon  this  subject,  it  was  not  easy  to  form  any  correct  opinion,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance we  were  from  the  throne,  and  the  sort  of  ehiqro  aeuro  cast  upon  it,  evi- 
dently for  effect. ' 

"  To  the  left  of  the  throne.  We  saw  exhibited  the  portable  part  of  the  pre- 
sents from  the  govemor-g^nenJ  :  a  secretaiv  proceeded  to  read  a  list  of  them  ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  tiiey  were  represented  as  tribute,  or  offering,  although  of 
this  it  was  impos^ble  to  obtain  proof.  The  letter  of  the  governor-general  was 
neither  read  nOr  exhibited,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  pledge  which  had  been 
given  to  that  effect 

**  The  words  which  His  Siamese  Majesty  condescended  to  address  to  us,  were 
delivered  in  a  g^ve  and  oracular  manner.  One  of  the  first  officers  of  state  de- 
livered them  to  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  and  this  person  to  Ko-chai-sahak,  who 
was  behind  us,  and  explained  them  in  the  Malay  language. .  The  questions  put, 
as  they  were  rendered  to  us,  were  as  follows  :  *  The  Governor-General  of  India, 
(literally,  in  Siamese,  The  Lord,  or  Governor,  of  Bengal^  has  sent  you  to  Siam — 
m-hat  is  your  business  ?'    A  short  explanation  of  the  obieets  of  the  mission  was 

S'ven  in  reply.  '  Have  you  been  sent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
nd  ?'  It  was  here  explained,  that,  from  the  great  distance  of  England,  the  po- 
litical intercourse  with  the  distant  nations  of  the  East,  was  commonly  intrusted 
to  the  management  of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  .'  Is  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India  brother  to  the  King  of  England  ?'  To  this  question  it  was  replied, 
that  the  Governor-General  of  India  had  been  the  personal  friend  of  his  sovereign 
from  early  life,  but  that  he  was  not  his  brother.  The  following  questions  were 
successively  put :  '  What  difference  is  there  in  the  ages  of  the  King  and  Gover- 
nor-General ?* — •  Was  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  ^^ood  health,  when  you 
left  Bengal  ?' — « Where  do  you  intend  to  go,  after  leavmg  Siam  ?*— *  Is  peace 
your  object  in  all  the  countries  you  mean  to  visit  ?' — *  Do  you  intend  to  visit  Hu€, 
the  capital  of  Cochin-China  }*  Afler  receiving  replies  to  these  different  ques- 
tion^ Hb  Majesty  concluded  with  the  following  sentence :  *  1  am  gbd  to  see  an 
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envoy  here,  from  the  Governor-General  of  India.  Whatever  yoa  have  to  say, 
eommunicate  to  the  minister,  Surirvangkosa.  What  we  chiefly  want  from  you 
are  flre-arms.' 

"  His  Majesty  had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  last  words,  tiian  we  heard  a 
loud  stroke,  as  if  given  by  a  wand  against  a  wainscoting ;  upon  which  the  cur- 
tains on  each  side  of  the  throne,  moved  b^  some  concealed  agency,  closed  Upon 
it.  This  was  followed  by  the  same  flourish  of  wind  instruments,  and  the  same 
wild  shouts  which  accompanied  our  entrance ;  and  the  courtiers,  falling  upon 
their  faces  to  the  ground,  made  six  successive  prostrations.  We  made  three 
obeisances,  sitting  upright,  as  had  been  agreed  uppn. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  curtain  was  drawn  upon  His  Majesty,  the  courtiers,  for  the 
first  time,  sat  upright,  and  we  were  requested  to  be  at  our  ease,— ^freely  to  look 
round  us,  and  adr/nire  the  splendour  ana  magnifieenee  of  the  court, — such  being 
nearly  the  words  made  use  of  by  the  interpreter,  in  making  this  communication 
to  us. 

"  During  the  audience,  a  heavy  showei*  had  fallen,  and  it  was  still  raining. 
His  Majesty  took  this  opportunity  lof  presenting  us  each  with  a  small  umbrella,  and 
sent  a  message  to  desire  that  we  would  view  the  curiosities  of  the  palace  at  our 
leisure.  When  we  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  hall  of  audience,  we  perceived 
the  court-yard  and' the  roads  extreitiely  Wet  and  dirty,  from  the  fall  of  rain.  We 
naturally  demanded  our  shoes,  which  we  had  left- at  the  last  gate.  This  was  a 
favour  which  could  not  be  yielded,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  first  princes 
of  the  blood  could  not  wear  shoes  within  the  sacred  enclosure  in  which  we  now 
were.  It  would  have  been  impolitic  to  "have  evinced  ill-humour,  or  attempted 
remonstrance ;  and  therefore  we  feigned  a  cheerful  compliance  with  this  incon- 
venient usage,  and  proceeded  to  gratify  our  curiosity. 

'*  The  greatest  or  the  cuHosities  to  which  our  attention  was  directed,  were  the 
white  elephants,  well  known  in  Europe  to  be  objects  of  veneration,  if  not  of 
worship,  in  all  the  countries  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  prevails.  The  jjre- 
sent  king  has  no  less  tlian  six  of  these,  a  larger  number  than  ever  was  possessed 
b^  any  Siamese  monarch ;  and  this  circumstance  is  considered  peculiarly  auspi- 
cious to  his  reign.  Four  of  them  were  shown  to  us.  They  approached  much 
nearer,  to  a  true  white  colour  than  I  bad  expected ;  they  had,  indeed,  all  of  them, 
more  or  less  of  a  flesh  coloured  tinee ;  but  this  arose  from  the  exposure  of  the 
skin,  owing  to  the  small  .quantity  ^  hair  with  which  the  elephant  is  naturally 
coveired.  They  showed  no  signs  of  disease,  debility,  or  imperfection ;  not  less 
than  six  feet  six  inches  high.  Upon  inquiring  into  their  history',  we  found  that 
they  were  all  either  from  the  king^ro  of  Lao,  or  Kamboja,  and  none  from 
Siam  itself,  nor  from  the  Malay  countries,  tributa^  to  it,  which  last,  indeed,  had 
never  been  known  to  afford  a  white  elephant 

*'  The  rareness  of  the  white  elephant  is,  no  doubt,  the  ori^n  of  the  consider- 
ation in  which  it  is  held.  The  countries  in  which  it  is  found,  and  in  which,  in- 
deed, the  elephant  in  general  exists  in  greatest  perfection,  and  is  most  regard- 
ed, are  those  in  which  the  worship  of  Buddha  and  the  doctrine  of  the  metemp- 
sychosis prevail.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  imagine  that  the  body  of  so  rare 
an  object  as  a  white  elephant,  must  be  the  temporary  habitation  of  the  soul  of 
some  mighty  personage,  in  its  progress  to  perfection.  This  is  the  current  be- 
lief, and  accoixiingly  every  white  elephant  has  the  rank  and  title  of  a  king,  with 
an  appropriate  name  expressing  this  dignity — such  as  the  "pure  king,"  the 
*'  wondeiful  king,"  and  so  forth.  .One  of  the  Jesuits,  writing  upon  this  subject, 
informs  us  with  some  naivete,  that  His  Majesty  of  Siam  does  not  ride  the  white 
elephant,  because  he,  the  white  elephant,  is  as  great  a  king  as  himself! 

**  Each  of  those  which  we  saw,  had  a  separate  stable,  and  no  less  than  ten 
keepers  to  wait  upon  it.  The  tusks  of  the  males,  for  there  were  some  of  both 
sexes,  were  ornamented  with  gold  rings.  On  the  head  tliey  had  all  a  gold  chain 
net,  and  on  the  back  a  small  embroidered  velvet  cushion. 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  veneration  with  which  the  white  elephants  are  consi- 
dered in  some  respects,  it  does  not  seem  to.  be  carried  so  far  in  Siam,  as  to  eman- 
dpate  them  from  occasional  correction.  Two  of  them  were  described  as  so  vi- 
dous,  that  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  exhibit  tiicm.   A  keeper  pricked  tlie  foot 
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of  one,  in  our  prrflence,  with  a  sharp  iron,  until  blood  came,  aHhoo^  bit  map 
jesty's  only  oifTence  was  stealing  a  bunch  of  bananas  \  or  rather,  snatcoiiic^  it  be- 
fore he  had  received  penrission ! 

**  In  the  stables  of  the  white  elephants,  we  were  shown  two  monkeyis^  whose 
presence,  the  keepers  insisted^  preserred  their  royal  charfres  from  sickness. 
Tliese  were  of  a  perfectly  pure  white  colour,  of  considerable  nze,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  monkeys  with  long  tails.  They  were  in  perfect  health,  anid  had  beea 
long  caught" 

The  members  of  the  mission  were  permitted  to  wander  about 
the  metropolis  and  its  environs  as  they  pleased,  and  whenever 
they  appeared  in  a  crowd ,  their  presence  was  announced  by 
shouts.  The  deportment  of  the  people  towards  them,  in  the  ques- 
tions with  which  they  were  teased,  and  the  examination  of  the 
texture  of  their  dress  and  the  trinkets  which  they  wore,  resem- 
bled altogether  the  treatment  of  the  deputations  of  Osages  or 
Winnebagoes  in  the  streets  of  our  cities.  The  most  consequen- 
tial of  our  opiimates  cannot  be  more  p)ersuaded  of  his  supe- 
riority over  the  blanketted  and  painted  red-man,  than  were  even 
the  lowest  of  the  Siamese  in  relation  to  the  British  officers  and 
their  Hindu  retinue.  Among' the  objects  of  attraction  for  the 
embassy,  none  engaged  them  more  than  the  religious  temples, 
the  construction  and  furniture ''of  which  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. Every  church  is  not  only  a  place  oif  worship,  but  a 
monastery  of  the  Talapoins  or  monks.  In  one  of  the  temples 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  surveyed,  the  number  of  regular  Talapoins 
was  five  hundred,  and  of  noviciates  and  pupils  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  ; — he  was  informed,  moreover,  that  it  contained  no  less 
than  fitleen  hundred  images,  great  and  small,  four  hundred  of 
which  were  of  gigantic  proportions.  Altht>ugh  very  costly  and 
ostentatious,  these  structures  are  not  durable.  More  credit  for 
piety  is  gained  by  building  and  adorning  them,,  than  by  keeping 
them  in  repair.  Hence,  they  multiply  inordinately,  only  to 
fall  into  speedy  decay  and  neglect.  The  British  envoy  entered 
them  at  a  peridd  of  religious  .festival,  when  they  were  crowded 
with  votaries  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  Instead  of  the  gravity  and 
decorum  becoming  the  scene  and  occasion,  he  was  scandalized 
by  a  wild  clamour  and  indecent  levity.  The  visiters  were  at  one 
moment  stretched  before  the  idols,  and  at  another  involved  in 
some  frolic,  or  singing  idle  catches.  One  man,  for  example,  light- 
ed his  segar  at  an  incense  rod  ;  another  played  a  merry  air  on  a 
flageolet,  before  an  imat^ }  the  women,  without  veils,  mixed  in 
the  crowd,  and  practised  a  familiarity  with  the  other  sex,  which 
gave  colour  to  the  hint  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's  conductor — that  the 
temples  were  frequently  places  of  assignation.  His  thirteenth 
chapter  consists  in  part  of  a  curious  and  instructive  exposition  of 
the  Siamese  creed,  and  of  Buddhism  generally— one  of  the  forms 
of  worship  which  have  exerted  the  most  extensive  and  perma- 
nent influence  upon  the  destinies  and  opinions  of  mankind.  The 
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moral  precepts  of  the  Siamese  are  comprised  in  ten  command- 
ments, remarkable  enough  to  be  repeated: — 

**  I,  Do  not  day  animals.  2.  Uo  not  steal.  3.  Do  not  commit  adulteiy.  4.  Do 
not  tell  lies  nor  backbite.  5.  Do  not  drink  wine.  6.  Do  not  eat  after  twelve 
o'clock.  7.  Do  not  frequent  pUvs  or  public  spectacles,  nor  listen  to  music  8. 
Do  not  use  perfumes  nor  wear  nowers  or  other  personal  ornaments.  9.  Do  not- 
sleep  or  reclme  upon  a  couch  that  is  above  one  cubit  high.  10.  Do  not  borrow 
nor  be  in  debt." 

Some  four  or  five  of  these  prohibitions  are  abundantly  sensi- 
ble; but,  according  to  our  author^  they  are  not  more  efficacious 
with  the  Buddhists,  than  are  those  of  Mahomet  with  the  Turks, 
according  to  Dr.  Walsh ;  or  those  of  Brahma  with  the  Hindus, 
according  to  Bishop  Hcber ;  or  a  more  sacred  and  unquestionable 
decalogue,  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  a  great  division  of 
mankind  called  Christians,  accprding  to  the  experience  of  every 
country  of  Christendom.    The  impotence  of  the  first  and  chief 
of  the  Siamese  commandments,  may  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
force  of  all.   iVfr.  Crawfurd  remarks,  that  the  abhorrence  of  shed- 
ding blood,  inculcated  in  theory  by  the  worship  of  Buddha^  has 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  humanizing  the  character  of  its  vo- 
taries ;  for,  the  history  of  the  Cingalese,  the  Burmans,  the  Pe- 
guans,  and  Siamese,  teems  with  acts  of  the  utmost  cruelty  and 
ferocity: — in  a  word,  there  are  no  countries  in  Asia,  in  which 
human  life  is  held  so  cheap,  as  in  those  in  which  the  shedding 
of  blood  is  considered  sacrilege.    In  Siam,  a  strict  observance 
of  religious  precepts  is  expected  only  from  the  priests.  The  laity 
imagine  that  all  duties  are  performed,  if  they  honour  and  pro- 
vide for  the  clergy,  go  to  church,  and  keep  the  usual  holydays.. 
Every  male  in  the  kingdom,  must,  a,t  one  period  or  other,  enter 
the  priesthood,  for  however  short  a  time.   This  step  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  necessary  spiritual  confirmation.  The  details  of  the  in- 
stitution are  very  singular.  There  are  no  monastic  establishments 
for  females.  Almost  all  the  education  received  by  the  male  chil- 
dren, is  in  the  convents  of  the  Talapoins.   Our  author  encounter- 
ed among  them,  a  Javanese  who  had  been  ordained,  and  inquired 
into  the  reasons  of  his  change  of  religion.    The  convert  *<  pro- 
ceeded at  once  with  considerable  vivacity,  to  a  detail  of  the  tem- 
poral immunities  and  advantages  of  the  Siamese  priesthood, — 
such  as  respect  from  the  people,  fine  clothes,  abundance  of  food, 
and,  above  all,  a  total  exemption  from  labour."    Mr.  Crawfurd 
went  by  invitation  into  the  house  of  a  prior  of  a  monastery. 
Every  thing  indicated  comfort  and  plenty.    The  walls  were  de- 
corated with  Chinese  copies,  in  gilt  frames,  of  English  pictures, 
including  portraits  of  celebrated  English  beauties.     A  number 
of  priests  were  seated  on  the  ground,  each  with  a  book  before 
him,  placed  on  a  neat  reading  desk. 

The  British  party,  in  one  of  their  excursions  on  the  river,  re- 
marked the  fort  which  was  occupied  by  the  French  at  the  close 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  in  the  extraordinary  attempt  made 
by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  civil  and  religious  conquest  of  Siam.*' 
Mr.  Crawford  recurs,  in  his  13th  chapter,  to  this  scheme  of  pro- 
selytism,  and  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  him  on  the  sub- 
ject:— 

"The  histoiy  of  this  transaction  deserves  to  be  briefly  adverted  to,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  own  singularity,  as  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  character  of  the 
Siamese.  The  French  nionait:h,  in  his  instructions  to  the  Chevalier  Chaumont, 
his  ambassador,  told  him,  that  the  conversion  of  the  King  of  Siam  was  the  main 
object  of  bis  mission ;  and  even  in  his  letter  to  the  Siamese  monarch  himseH; 
urged  his  adoption  of  Christianity.  The  ambassador,  true  to  his  instnictioni^ 
importuned  the  minister  Phaulcon  upon  the  subject.  The  wily  Greek,  in  reply, 
communicated  the  following,  real  or  pretended,  but,  in  either  case,  curious  mes- 
sage, from  his  Siamese  Majesty. 

"  *But,  to  reply  to  the  ambassador  of  Franoe,'  continued  the  king,  'you  will 
tell  him  from  me,  that  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  his  royal  master,  convinced  as  I 
am,  from  his  memorial,  of  the  friendship  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty.  The  ho- 
nour which  this  great  prince  has  conferred  upon  me,  is  already  pubnshed  through- 
out the  East,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently,  acknowledge  such  civinty.  But  I  am  tru- 
ly grrieved  that  my  good  friend,  the  King  of  France,  should  propose  to  me  a  thing 
so  difficult,  and  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge.  I  refer  to  the  wisdom  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  judg^  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  .an  affair  so 
delicate,  as  that  of  changing  a  religion  received  and  followed  throughout  my 
kingdom  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years. 

« <  At  the  same  time,  I  am  surprised  that  my  good  mend  the  King  of  France* 
should  so  strongly  interest  himself  in  a  matter  which  regards  God  alone ;  in  which 
God  himself  takes  no  interest,'  and  whicH  he  leaves  entirely  to  our  discretion. 
For,  this  true  God,  who  has  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  crea- 
tures which  we  see,  and  who  has  g^vcn  to  them  naturejiand  dispositions  so  differ- 
ent, could  he  not,  had  he  willed  it,  in  gpving  men  bodies  and  touls  of  a  simiUr 
description,  inspire  them  also  with  an  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  that 
religion  which  tney  ought  to  follow,  and  that  worship  which  was  most  acceptable  to 
him,  ordaining  the  same  religious  laws  amon^  all  nations  of  the  world  ?  Mig^t 
not  this  order  amongst  men,  and  uniformity  irt  the  works  of  Divine  providence, 
have  been  introduced  with  as  much  ease  as  the  variety  which  has  existed  in  all 
ages  }  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  tnie  God  takes  as  much  pleasure  in 
being  glorified  by  myriads  of  living  creatures,  who  praise  him  each  in  his  own 
way?  Would  the  beauty  and  variety  which  we  admiref  in  the  natural  order  of 
the  universe,  be  less  admirable  in  the  spiritual,  or  less  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  ?  However  this  may  be,'  concluded  the  king,  '  since  we  know  that  God  is 
absolute  master  of  the  world,  and  are  persuaded  that  nothing  is  done  contrary 
to  his  will,  I  commit  my  person  and  my  kingdom  to  ^^\t  arms  of  Divine  mercy 
and  providence,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  pray  his  eternal  wisdom  to  dispose  of 
them  acco|xling  to  his  good  pleasure.' " 

We  doubt  that  civil  conquest  was  meditated  by  Louis  or 
his  ministers.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Flassan's  Dipiomaiie 
Franfaiscj  there  is  an  abstract  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse, 
from  the  oflScial  reports.  In  16SI,  the  King  of  Siam,  informed 
of  the  victories  of  the  Grand  Monnrque^  deputed  three  ambas- 
sadors to  him,  on  board  of  a  French  ship,  whiich  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  In  1684,  he  sent,  on  the  same  errand,  two  dig- 
nitaries of  the  first  rank,  who  merely  had  an  audience  of  the 
two  principal  ministers  of  Louis;  but  the  French  missionary 
who^  accompanied  them,  persuaded  the  king  to  send  an  ambassa- 
dor in  return,  by  the  gratuitous  assurance  that  the  Siamese  so- 
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vereign  intended  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  French  envoy, 
(Le  Chevalier  de  Chaunnont,)  reached  his  destination  in  16S5, 
was  presented  at  court  with  the  utmost  eclat,  addressed  the 
throne  in  a  studied  harangue,  and  delivered  a  letter  from  Louis, 
who  thanked  his  royal  brother  for  the  protection  he  had  granted 
to  the  Christian  bishops,  and  invited  him  to  learn  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  religion.  A  civil,  but  unmeaning  reply  was 
given ;  conferences  were  held  between  the  French  envoy  and 
the  Greek  vizier ;  and  rich  presents  interchanged.  Finally,  a 
treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  missionaries  obtained  liberty 
to  preach  the  Christian  faith,  and  impunity  for  their  proselytes. 
Two  Siamese  ambassadors  accompanied  the  Chevalier  de  Chau- 
mont  on  his  return,  in  1686.  They  had  a  splendid  audience  of 
Louis,  and  complimented  him  magnificently  on  his  vast  con- 
quests and  illustrious  qualities.  To  comn^emorate  thi^  mission, 
which  delighted  his  vanity,  he  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  bear- 
ing the  legend  Fama  virlutisj  and  the  exergue  Oratores  regis 
Siamy  1686.  H^  is  i^epresented  on  his  throne,^  with  the  Siamese 
ambassadors  at  his  feet  The  revolution  which  occurred  in  Siam 
in  1688,  extinguished  the  treaty  and  the  hopes  of  the  French 
court  A  zealous  Buddhist  rebelled  and  seized  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Louis's  ally ;  condemned  the  brothers  of  his  royal  pre- 
decessor to  be  thrust  into  velvet  sacks,  and  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs  of  odoriferous  wood^  in  compliment  to  their  quality ;  and 
banished  from  the  kingdom^  for  a  time,  all  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish intruders. 

There  is  still  a  Catholic  bishopric  of  Siam.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
had  an  interview  with  the  titulary,  who  was  a  native  of  Avig- 
non, in  France,  and  had  lived  either  in  Siam  or  Cochin-China, 
for  thirty-four  years;  and  most  of  this  long  period,  without  a 
European  nearer  to  him  than  a  thousand  miles.  At  the  age  of 
sixty,  he  retained  ipuch  of  the  characteristic  sprightliness  of  his 
nation.  From  him,  the  envoy  learned  that  the  Catholics  of  Siam 
amounted  to  three  thousand  ;  that  the  Siamese  treated  with  ridi- 
cule the  notion  of  their  having  any  equals,  especially  among  the 
European  races ;  that  they  nevertheless  had  very  serious  appre- 
hensions of  the  British  power,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  French 
of  the  present  day.  A  native  Christian  priest,  who  was  sent 
with  the  British  strangers  to  show  them  a  new  Catholic  chapel, 
when  asked  what  objections  the  Siamese  had  against  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  answered, — "they  consider  it  too  difficult  and  trou- 
blesome a  road  t6  heaven.'^  The  bishop's  immediate  predeces- 
sor fell  into  an  odd  quarrel  with  the  Chinese  adventurer,  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Siam  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  fiurman 
invaders,  in  1769.  His  majesty  conceived,  that,  by  intense  devo- 
tion, he  might  earn  the  gihoi  flyingj  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
reach  heaven  by  a  sort  of  short  cut,  as  a  bird  soars  to.  the  sky. 
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He  sent  for  the  priests  of  hi^  own  i;od  Guatama,  who  at  once  de- 
clared the  project  to  be  quite  feasible.  The  bishop,  and  the  other 
Christian  clergy,  were  then  summoned,  and  asked  their  opinions. 
They  honestly  endeavoured  to  reason  the  supreme  out  of  his  de- 
lusion, arguing,  that  flying  was  incompatible  with  the  form  of  the 
human  body.  For  this  heterodox  piece  of  philosophy,  the  pre- 
late and  his  wiseacres  received  each  a  hundred  blows  of  the  bam- 
boo«  and  were  driven  into  exile.-  Among  the  acquaintance  whom 
the  envoy  formed,  none  appears  to  us  more  worthy  of  being  sig- 
nalized, than  the  individual  mentioned  in  the  following  passage 
of  the  Journal : — 

"Juiy  lOM.— f  had,  in  the  cotine  of  this  afternoon,  a  *Tisit  from  a  penoti  of 
lingular  modesty  and  intelligence,  Pascal  Ribeiro  de  AWergarias^  the  descend- 
ant of  a  Portuguese  Christian  of  Kamboja.  Thu  gentleman  holds  a  high  Siam- 
ese title,  and  a  post  pf  considerable  importance.  Considering  his  means  and  si- 
tuation, his  acquirements  were  remarkable  ( for,  he  not  onl^  spoke  and  wrote  the 
Siamese,  Kambojan,  and  Portuguese  languages,  with  facilitv,  but  also  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin  with  considerable  propriety.*  We  found,  indeed,  a  smattering  of  La- 
tin very  frequent  among  the  Portuguese  interpreters  at  Bang-kok,  but  Senor  Ri- 
beiro was  the  only  individual  who  made  any  pretence  to  speak  it  with  accuracy. 
He  informed  us,  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  a  person  of  the  same  name,  who 
settled  in  Kamboja  in  the  year  1685.  His  lady's  genealogy,  however,  interested 
us  more  than  his  own.  She  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  Englisbmkn  of  the 
name  of  Charles  Lister,  a  merchant,  who  settled  in  Kamboja,  in  the  year  1701, 
and  who  had  acquired  some  reputation  at  the  Court,  b^  makmg  pretence  to  some 
knowledge  in  medicine.  Charles  Lister  had  come  immediately  from  Mudrat^ 
and  brought  with  him  his  sister.  This  lady  espoused  a  Portuguese  of  Kamboja, 
bv  whom  she  had  a  son  who  took  her  own  name.  Her  grandson,  of  tliis  name, 
also,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Kamboja  found  his  way  to  Siam ;  and 
here,  like  his  great  uncle,  practising  the  healing  art,  rose  to  the  station  of 
maha-pet,  or  firat  physician  to  the  king.  The  son  of  tliis.  individual,  Cajitanua 
Lister,  is  at  present  tiie  physician,  and  at  the  same  time  the  minister  and  confi- 
dential adviser  of  the  pri'scnt  king  of  Kamboja.  His  sister  is  the  wife  xyf  the 
subject  of  this  short  notice." 

A  certain  number  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's  pages,  are  of  course  al- 
lotted to  the  story  of  his  frequent  and  long  political  discussions 
with  the  Siamese  minister  of  state,  and  the  prince  royal.  These 
negotiators  were  so  suspiciogs  and  wary,  that  no  progress  could 
be  made  in  the  British  project  of  a  reduction  of  duties  and  a  free 
commercial  intercourse.  When  it  was  explained  to  the  prince,  that 
the  revenue  of  Ceylon,  although  considerable,  was  inadequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  island,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remit  large  sums  from  England  for  this  purpose,  he  immediately 
said, — <•  If  this  be  the  case,  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  you ;  and  for 
what  purpose  was  it  conquered,  and  is  it  now  retained  ?*'  A  mem- 
ber of  the  British  mission  told  the  minister  of  state,  emphati- 
cally, that  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
then  descanted  on  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  British  navy. 
The  Siamese  politician  coolly  observed, — "If  you  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  why  do  you  keep  up  so  great  a  navy  as  that 
which  you  now  describe  ?"  *  In  answer  to  me  demand  of  secu- 
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rity  for  the  penont  and  property  of  the  British  subjects,  it  was 
distinctly  stated,  that  the  King  of  Siam  would  make  no  alteration 
in  the  established  laws  of  the  country,  in  favour  of  strangers. 
An  interpreter  of  the  mission,  reported  the  followhig  dialogue 
between  him  and  a  confidential  friend  of  the  minister  of  state. 
The  latter  observed,  that  <^the  English  were  a  dangerous  peo- 
ple to  have  any  connexion  with,  for  they  were  not  only  the 
ablest,  but  the  most  ambitious,  of  the  European  nations  who  fre- 
quented the  East''  The  interpreter  replied,  ^<it  is  impossible 
the  English  can  have  any  ambitious  views  on  Siam ;  for,  what 
could  they,  who  have  so  much  already,  and  are  accustomed  .to 
convenieixt  countries,  da  with  such  a  one  as  yours,  in  which 
there  are  neither  reads  nor  bridges,  and  where  you  are  ankle- 
deep  in  mire  at  every  step?"  The  Siamese  rejoined, — <Mo  not 
speak  so ;  these  people  are  clever  and  active,  >and  the  country 
would  not  be  long  in  their  possessiony  before  they  would  make 
it  such  that  you-  might  sleep  in  the  streets  and  rice. fields."  All 
that  could  be  obtained,  ultimately,  from  the  government,  was 
comprised  in  the  subjoined  official  dooumedt  :*- 

**The  (pernor  of  Bengal  oommanded  Mr;  Crawfurd  to  come  to  Siam,  to 
open  a  way  to  friendsAip  and  commerce*  aod  to  request  permisnon  for  English 
8ni]M  to  trade  to^liis  capital,  buvii^  and  selling  with  the  merchants  of  Siiim,  and 
paying  duties  as  heretofore.  The  Pia  Pralikumg,  by  authority  of  hi;i  Majesty, 
directs  me,  in  consequence,  to  express  his  aatiy&ction  at  the  contents  of  the  letr 
ter  of  the  governbr  of  Bengal,  atftd  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  the 
fonp  of  an  agreement,  to  say,  that  if  Eqglbh  merchant  ships  come  to  the  port 
(rf'.the  capital,  as  soon  as  they  are  anchored,  the  superintendent  of  customs  shaU 
afford  all  assistance  in  buyine  and  selling  yirith  the  merchants  of  Siam,  and  the 
duties  and  charges  shall  not  be  more  than  heretofore,  nor  afterwards  be  raised. 
Let  the  English  merchants  come  to  Siam  to  seU  and  buy,  in  conformi^  to  this 
agreement." 

The  king  of  Siam  is  absolute  mas^r  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  some  millions  of  people.  He  is  '^  the  Sacred  Lord  of  heads, 
infallible  and  infinitely  powerful."  He  has  no  distinctive  name, 
as  a  sublime  essence.  The  dust  of  his  golden  feet  honours  the 
noblest  crown  upon  which  it  may  fall.  The  monarch  whom  Mr. 
Crawfurd  saw,  did  not  embroider  petticoats,  but  employed  him- 
self daily  in  gilding  images  for  the  temple.  When  he  <<  flew  into 
an  ungovernable  passion"  about  the  disappearance  of  some  small 
globe  lamps,  the  princes  and  ministers  disappeared  also,  to  escape 
Sie  bastinado.  His  father,  thirty-six  hours  after  the  demise  of 
his  predecessor,  put  to  death  one  hundred  and  seventeei>  chiefs 
and  other  persons  suspected  of  being  unfavourable  to  his  preten- 
sions to  the  throne.  One  of  the  fundamental  laws  is  a  universal 
conscription,  by  which  the  labour  and  strength  of  the  adult  male 
population  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  whether 
for  common  labour,  or  for  military  or  menial  service.  All  are 
enrolled,  and  held  liable,  (the  Talapoins  excepted,  fifty  thousand 
in  number,)  to  serve  the  state  for  four  months  in  each  year.  The 
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king  is  the  great  merchant,  and  the  royal  monopolies  embrace 
the  most  valuable  products.  The  same  chiefs  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  military,  civil,  and  fiscal  depart- 
ments, are  the  only  judges  and  magistrates.  The  bamboo  is  ap- 
plied in  the  punishment  of  all  offences.  For  sedition  and  trea- 
son, the  culprits  are  trodden  to  death  by  elephants,  or  devoured 
by  tigers.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  "  very  pretty  despotism'^ — a 
fine  specimen  of  the  political  march  of  the  oriental  intellect  The 
excesses  of  the  government  keep  down  the  number  of  labourers, 
and,  in  this  way,  contribute  to  render  their  condition  better  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  arbitrary  character.  In  general,  the 
climate  of  Siam  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil  fertile ;  but  the  popu- 
lation is  computed  to  be  only  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  The  checks  are  chiefly  political  and 
moral ;  the  only  material  ones  from  disease,  are  the  small-pox  and 
cholera  morbus.  Vaccination  has  been  introduced.  Dreadful  ha- 
voc was  made  by  cholera  morbus,  in  1820,  when  it  infested 
Siam,  after  having  ravaged  Hindustan  for  three  years.  Of  this 
malady,  Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  destruc- 
tive which  has  ever  afflijcted  the  human  race.  It  extended  from 
Arabia  to  China,  over  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  and  from 
Java  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  embracing  forty  degrees  of  la- 
titude:— almost  all  the  civilised  and  populous  nations  oftropical 
Asia  were  included  ip  its  fell  sweep ;  several  millions  were  its  vic- 
tims. A  Chinese  insisted,  in  conversation  with  our  author,  that, 
as  the  wars  between  the  principal  nations  had  then  ceased,  the 
pestilence  was  a  necessary  arrangement  of  nature  for  keeping 
population  down  to  the  level  of  subsistence.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, studied  the  book  of  Malthus. 

The  area  of  the  Siamese  empire  is  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  geographical  miles.  The  elephant  is 
found  in  every  division  of  it,  and  attains  there  his  greatest  bulk. 
In  all  parts,  except  the  metropolis,  this  animal  is  freely  used 
both  for  riding  and  bearing  burdens.  Lanchangj  the  capital  of 
Lao,  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  elephants  which  are  used 
by  Its  inhabitants,  the  word  in  the  Siamese  language  meaning 
the  place  of  ten  millions  of  elephants.  A  native  of  that  town 
informed  Mr.  Crawfurd,  that  they  were  employed  for  many  do- 
mestic purposes — <'  even,"  he  added,  "  for  carrying  women  and 
firewood."  Elephant-hunters  shoot  the  males,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  tusks.  The  chase  is  laborious,  and  not  without  dan- 
ger. Ivory  is  a  royal  monopoly.  The  Rhinoceros  exists  in  unu- 
sual numbers  in  Siam.  The  Chinese  ascribe  medical  virtues  to 
the  horn,  and  the  skin  brings,  weight  for  weight,  nearly  double 
the  price  of  any  other  hide.  That  portion  of  Kamboja,  which 
now  belongs  to  Siam,  and  some  contiguous  tracts  of  the  Siamese 
territory,  afford  the  well-known  medicine  and  pigment^  gam- 
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hoge  ;  and  our  author  supposes  that  they  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  gum  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  Garcenia,  to  which  it  gives  name, — as  our  maple  su- 
gar is,  by  making  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  from 
which  it  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  vessels  suspended  or  affixed 
to  them.  In  these  it  soon  takes  a  concrete  form,  and  is  fit  for  the 
market  without  further  preparation.  The  fruits  of  Siam  Mr. 
Crawfurd  pronounces  to  be  excellent,  and  superior,  indeed,  to 
those  of  all  other  parts  of  India.  The  most  exquisite  are  the 
mango,  the  mangustin^  the  orange,  the  duriar,  the  lichi,  and  the 
pine  apple.  The  best  of  them  are  of  exotic  origin.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Bang-kok,  the  metropohs,  is  one  forest  of  fruit 
trees.  Upon  the  "  fresh  lusciousness"  of  their  produce,  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  feasted  from  April  to  July. 

On  the  16th  Jijly,  the  embassy  re-embarked,  on  the  voyage  to 
Oochin-China,  which  they  reached  in  Aucust  The  first  impres- 
sions of  the  British  were  mor^  favourable  thad  those  of  our 
countryman  White  and  his  companions,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Siamese  in  the  comparison.  In  the  outset,  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  were  chiefly  anxious,  as  the  Siamese  had  been,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  mission  came  from  the  King  of  England, 
or  from'  the  Governor-General  of  India.  Neither  nation  was  able 
to  comprehend  thfit  sovereign  or  substantial  power  could  be  com- 
municated to  a  oompaoy  of  merchants,  or  to  conceive  the  Go- 
vernor-General as  other  or  les^  than  the  kin^of  England's  bra^ 
iher.  Many  tedious  and  ludicrous  ceremonies  were  to  be  endur- 
ed, before  the  party  could  .proceed  from  the  city  of  Saigun  to 
the  capital.  Saigun  is  about  hfiy  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Cochin-Chinese  comn^erce.  Lieutenant  White  has 
furnished  a  more  interesting  and  minute  account  of  it  than  Mr. 
Crawfurd.  Among  the  entertainments  provided  for  the  British, 
were  the  following : — 

<*  After  tea  wasserved  to  as,  we  were  invited  16  be  present  at  an  elephant  ami 
tiger  fi^ht ;  and  for  this  purpoae  mounted  our  elephants,  and  repaired  to  the 
glacis  (^  the  fort,  where  the  combat. was  to  take  place.  The  Governor  went  out 
at  another  gate,  and  arrived  at  the  place  before  us  in  his  palanquin.  When  the 
hall  broke  up,  a  herald  or  crier  announced  the  event  With  the  exception  of 
this  ceremony,  gi^^t  propriety  and  decorum  was  observed  throughout  the  audi- 
ence. The  exhibition  made  by  the  herald,' was  .truly  bailiarous.  He  threw  him- 
self backward,  projecting  his  abdomen,  and  putting  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  in 
this  abfliurd  attitude  uttered  several  loud  and  long  yells.  The  tiger  had  been  exhi- 
bited in  front  of  the  hall,  and  was  driven  to  the  spot,  on  a  buitlle.  A  great  con- 
course of  people  had  assembled  to  witness  the  exhibition.  The  tiger  was  secur- 
ed to  a  stake,  by  a  rope  tied  around  his  loins,  about  thirty  yards- Ipng.  The  mouth 
of  the  unfortunate  animal  was  sewn  up,  and  his  nails  puUed  out.  He  vi^as  of  large 
size,  and  extremely  active.  No  less  than  forty-six  elephants,  all  males  of  g^reat 
size,  were  seen  drawn  out  in  line.  One  at  a  time  was  brought  to  attack  the 
tiger.  The  first  elephant  advanced,  to  all  appearance  with  a  great  show  of  cou- 
rage, and  we  thought  from  his  determined  look  that  he  would  certainly  have  dis- 
{)atched  his  antagonist  in  an  instant.  At  the  first  effort,  he  raised  the  tiger  upon 
lis  tusks  to  a  considenible  height,  and  threw  him  to  the  distance  of  at  least  twcQ- 
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'*  The  h&U  of  audience  appeared  a  well-proportioned  and  apacioiiB  aloon,  d 
about  eighty  feet  in  length,  pertiaps  half  this  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  in  heiglit 
Two  rows,  each  of  ten  handsome  wooden  pillars,  formed  an  STenue  horn  tht 
door  to  the  throne,  which  was  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  The  walk 
and  ceiling  were  painted  of  a  bright  vermillion  ;  the  cornices  of  the  feffmer  be- 
ing gilded,  and  the  latter  thickly  spangled  throughout  with  start  in  rich  gildiiig. 
Between  the  pillars,  we  observed  several  good  lustres  of  English  cut  gha^  The 
apartment  would  have  been  altogether  in  good  taste,  but  for  the  appeennee, 
against  the  pillars,  of  some  miserable  lamps  of  tin-plate,  which  had  been  import* 
ed  from  Batavia,  and  which  were  in  all  likelihood  prized  only  becanae  they  woe 
foreign. 

'*  The  throne  and  its  appendages,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall.  The  first  was  gilded  all  over,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high.  It  had  iDocb 
the  shape  and  look  of  a  handsome  pulpit.  A  pair  of  cartaim,  a  gold  tiaue  up- 
on a  yellow  g^round,  concealed  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rooin^  except 
the  throne  <  and  they  were  intended  to  be  drawn  over  this  alao^  except  when 
used.  In  front  of  the  throne,  and  rinng  from  the  floor,  were  to  be  teen  a  num- 
ber of  gilded  umbrellas  of  variotis  sizes.  These  consisted  of  a  tdriea  of  cano- 
pies, decreasing  in  size  upwards,  and  sometimes  amounting  to  as  many  aa  aeren- 
teen  tiers.  The  king,  as  he  appeared  seated  on  his  throne,  had  mure  Uie  appear 
ance  of  a  statue  in  a  niche,  than  of  a  living  being.  He  wote  a.  looae  gown  of 
gold  tissue,  with  very  wide  sleeves.  His  head  was  bare»  for  he  wore  neither 
crown  nor  any  other  ornament  on  it.  Close  to  him  was  a  golden  baton,  or  aoeptre. 
'*  The  general  appearance  of  the  hall  of  audience,  the  prostrate  attituoe  of 
the  courtiers,  the  situation  of  the  king,  and  the  silence  which  prevailedt  pre- 
sented a  very  imposing  spectacle,  ana  reminded  us  much  more  of  a  temple 
crowded  with  votaries,  enffaged  in  the  performance  of  some  solenm  rite  of  leli- 
gion,  than  the  audience-chamber  of  a  temporal  monarch. 

'*  The  king  seemed  a  man  between  fif^y  and  sixty  yeaia  of  agc»  ndher  ahott 
in  person,  and  disposed  to  corpulency.  His  features  were  veiy  ordinaiyp  ad 
appeared  to  bespeak  the  known  indolence  and  imbecility  of  his  character  i  bal^ 
upon  this  subject,  it  was  not  easy  to  form  any  correct  opinion,  owing  to  the  di^ 
tance  we  were  from  the  throne,  and  the  sort  of  ehiaro  acuro  cast  upon  it^  evi- 
dently for  effect. 

'*  To  the  left  of  the  throne,  we  saw  exhibited  the  portable  part  of  the  pre- 
sents from  the  governor-general :  a  secretaiv  proceeded  to  read  a  list  of  tbeii  i 
and  1  muke  no  doubt  they  were  represented  as  tribute,  or  offeringt  although  01 
this  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  proof.  The  letter  of  the  goyemor-senem  w 
neither  read  nOr  exhibited,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  pledge  which  had  '' 
given  to  that  effect. 

'*  The  words  which  His  Siamese  Majesty  condescended  to  address  to  u% 
delivered  in  a  g^ve  and  oracular  manner.  One  of  the  first  officers  of  state  de- 
livered them  to  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  and  this  person  to  Ko-chai-aahak,  wfaD 
was  behind  us,  and  explained  them  in  the  Malay  language. .  The  queationa  pott 
as  they  were  rendered  to  us,  were  as  follows  :  *  The  Governor-General  of  Indfa^ 
(litcraJly,  in  Siamese,  The  Lord,  or  Governor,  of  Bengal^  has  sent  you  to  Siai 
what  is  your  business  ?'  A  short  explanation  of  the  obiects  of  the  misricm 
given  in  reply.  '  Have  you  been  sent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Kins  of  1  ^ 
land  >*  It  was  here  explained,  that,  from  the  great  distance  of  Engbndv  the  po- 
litical intercourse  with  the  distant  nations  of  the  East,  was  commonly  intniated 
to  the  management  of  the  Govemor^General  of  India,  f  Is  the  Govemor-Geo^ 
ral  of  India  brother  to  the  King  of  England  }*  To  tliia  question  it  was  repfiedt 
that  the  Governor-General  of  India  hadiieen  the  personal  friend  of  his  ioycic%n 
from  early  life,  but  that  he  was  not  his  brother.  I1ie  following  (queationa  WCR 
successively  put :  '  What  difference  is  there  in  the  ages  of  the  BJnr  and  Gover- 
nor-General }* — '  Was  the  Govemor-General  of  India  in  ^pood  health,  when  you 
lell  Bengal  >* — <  Where  do  ^ou  intend  to  go,  aflter  leavmg  Siam  ^— '  b  peace 
your  object  in  all  the  countries  you  mean  to  visit  ?'— *  Do  you  intend  to  viot  Hv^ 
the  capital  of  Cochin-China  ^'  After  receiving  replies  to  these  different  qvea- 
tioDs,  His  Majesty  concluded  with  the  following  sentence :  '  1  am  glad  to  aec  w 
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enroy  here,  from  th^  Governor-General  of  India.  Whatever  von  have  to  say, 
eommunicate  to  the  minister,  Surirvangkosa.  What  we  chiefly  want  from  yoa 
are  fire-arms.' 

**  His  Majesty  had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  last  wordst  tiian  we  beard  a 
loud  stroke,  as  if  given  by  a  waad  against  a  wainscoting ;  upon  which  the  cur- 
tains on  each  side  of  the  throne,  moved  by  some  conceated  agency,  closed  Upon 
it.^  This  was  foUowed  by  the  same  flourish  of  wind  instrument^  and  the  same 
wild  shouts  which  accompanied  our  entrance ;  and  the  courtiers^  frJling  upon 
their  faces  to  the  ground,  made  six  successive  prostrations.  We  made  three 
obeisances,  ntting  upright,  as  had  been  agreed  uppn. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  curtain  was  drawn  upon  H'ls  Majesty,  the  oourtien,  for  the 
first  time,  sat  upright,  and  we  were  requested  to  be  at  our  ease,— freely  to  look 
round  us,  and  adrfiire  the  splendour  ana  magmfieenee  of  the  court,— euch  being 
nearly  the  words  made  use  of  by  the  interpreter,  in  inaking  this  communication 
to  us. 

*'  During  the  audience,  a  heavy  showed  had  fkUen,  and  it  was  still  raining. 
His  Majesty  took  this  opportunity  of  presenting  us  each  with  a  small  umbrella,  ami 
sent  a  message  to  desire  that  we  would  view  the  curiosities  of  the  palace  at  our 
leisure.  When  we  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  hall  ojf  audience,  we  perceived 
the  court-yard  and' the  roads  eztreftiely  Wet  and  dirty,  firom  the  fall  of  rain.  We 
naturally  demanded  our  shoes,  which  we  had  left- at,  the  last  gate.  This  vna  a 
favour  which  could  not  be  yielded,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  first  princes 
of  the  blood  could  not  wear  shoes  within  ^he  sacred  enclosure  in  which  we  now 
were.  It  would  have  been  impolitic  to  liave  evinced  lU-hunKnir,  or  attempted 
remonstrance  9  and  therefore  we  feigned  a  cheerful  compliance  with  this  incon- 
venient usage,  and  proceeded  to  gratify  our  curiosity. 

•''  The  greatest  pr  the  curiosities  to  which  our  attention  was  directed,  were  the 
white  elephants,  well  known  in  E(ux>pe  to  be  objects  Of  veneration,  if  not  of 
worship,  in  aU  the  countries  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  prevails.  The  ^re> 
aent  kio^  has  no  less  than  six  of  these,  a  ku^per  number  than  ever  was  possessed 
b^  any  Siamese  monarch ;  and  this  circuinstance  is.  considered  peculiarly  auspi- 
cious to  his  reign.  Fjour  of  them  were  showa  to  us.  They  approached  much 
nearer. to  a  true  white  colour  than!  had  expected ;  they  had*  inaeed,  all  of  them, 
more  or  leas  of  a  flesh  coloured  tinge;  -but  this  arose  frtmi  the  exposure  of  the 
ddn,  owing  to  the  small. quantity  ^  hair  with  which  the  elephant  is  naturally 
|C0ve^.  T^ey  showed  no  signs  of  disease,  debili^,  or  imperfection ;  not  less 
than  six  feet  t&t  inches  high.  Upon  inquiring  into  their  history*,  we  found  that 
they  were  all  either  from  the  kingdinn  of  Lao^  or  Kamboja,  and  none  from 
Siam  itself,  nor  from  the  Malay  countries,  tributaly  to  it,  which  hut,  indeed,  had 
never  been  known  to  aflTord  a  white  elephant  - 

**  The  rareness  of  the  white  elephant  is,  no  dodit,  the  man  of  the  oborider- 
ation  in  which  it  is  held.  The  coontrl(^  in  which  it  is  found,  and  in  whicb,  in- 
deed,  the  elephant  in  general  eausts  in  greatest  >perfeGtioii,-  and  is  most  regard- 
ed, are  those  m  which  the  won^ip  of  Buddha,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  metemp- 
sychosis prevail.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  imagine  that  the  body  of  so  rare 
an  object  as  a  white  elephant,  must  b^  the  temporary  habitation  of  the  soul  of 
some  mighty  personage,  in  its  progress  to  perfection.  This  is  the  current  be- 
lief, and  accoixiingly  every  white  elephant  naS  the  rank  and  title  of  a  king^  with 
an  appropriate  name  expressing  this  dignity — such  as  the  ''pure  king,**  the 
'<  wondenul  king,"  and  so  forth,  ^ne  of  the  Jesuits,  writing  upon. this  subject, 
informs  us  with  some  naivei^,  that  His  Maj^ty  of  Siam  does  not  ride  the  white 
elephant,  because  he,  the  white  elephant,  is  as  great  a  king  aa  himself! 

**  Each  of  those  which  we  saw,  had  a  separate  stable,  and  no  less  than  ten 
keepers  to  wait  upon  it.  The  tusks  of  the  males,  for  there  were  some  of  both 
sexes,  were  orhamented  with  gold  rings.  On  the  head  they  had  all  a  gold  chain 
net,  and  on  the  back  a  small  embroidered  velvet  cushion. 

«  Notwithstanding  the  veneration  with  which  the  white  elephants  are  consi- 
dered in  some  respects,  it  does  not  seem  to.  be  carried  so  fiur  in  Siam,  as  to  eman- 
dpate  them  from  occasional  correction.  Two  of  them  were  descriibed  as  so  vi- 
cious, that  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  exhibit  them.   A  keeper  pricked  the  foot 
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of  one,  in  our  pretence,  with  i  sharp  iron,  until  hlood  came,  ahfaoa^  luai  mi- 
Jesty's  only  oflTence  was  stealings  a  bunch  iof  bananas «  or  rather,  snatcmaf^  it  be> 
tore  he  had  received  pennission  ! 

**  In  the  stables  of  the  white  elephants,  we  were  shown  two  monkeys  whose 
presence,  the  keepers  insistedi  presenred  their  royal  charees  fhim  skkness. 
These  were  of  a  perfectly  pure  white  colour,  of  considerable  nse,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  monkeys  with  long  tails.  They  were  in  perfect  health,  anid  had  beea 
king  caught." 

The  members  of  the  mission  were  permitted  to  wander  aboat 
the  metropolis  and  its  environs  as  they  pleased,  and  whenever 
they  appeared  in  a  crowd,  their  presence  was  announced  by 
shouts.  The  deportment  of  the  people  towards  them,  in  the  ques- 
tions with  which  they  were  teased,  and  the  examination  of  the 
texture  of  their  dress  and  the  trinkets  which  they  wore,  resem- 
bled altogether  the  treatment  of  the  deputations  of  Osages  or 
Winnebagoes  in  the  streets  of  our  ciUes.  The  most  consequen- 
tial of  our  optimates  cannot  be  more  p)ersuaded  of  his  supe- 
riority over  the  blanketted  and  painted  red-man,  than  were  even 
the  lowest  of  the  Siamese  in  relation  to  the  British  officers  and 
their  Hindu  retinue.  Among*  the  objects  of  attraction  for  the 
embassy,  none  engaged  them  more  than  the  religious  temples, 
the  construction  and  furniture ''of  which  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. Every  church  is  not  only  a  place  of  worship,  but  a 
monastery  of  the  Talapoins  or  monks.  In  one  of  the  temples 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  surveyed,  the  number  of  regular  Talapoins 
was  five  hundred,  and  of  noviciates  and  pupils  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  ; — he  was  informed,  moreover,  that  it  contained  no  less 
than  fifleen  hundred  images,  great  and  small,  four  hundred  of 
which  were  of  gigantic  proportions.  Altht>ugh  very  costly  and 
ostentatious,  these  structures  are  not  durable.  More  credit  for 
piety  is  gained  by  building  and  adorning  them,,  than  by  keeping 
them  in  repair.  Hence,  they  multiply  inordinately,  only  to 
fall  into  speedy  decay  and  neglect.  The  British  envoy  entered 
them  at  a  pendd  of  religious  .festival,  when  they  were  crowded 
with  votaries  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  Instead  of  the  gravity  and 
decorum  becoming  the  scene  and  occasion,  he  was  scandalized 
by  a  wild  clamour  and  indecent  levity.  The  visiters  were  at  one 
moment  stretched  before  the  idols,  and  at  another  involved  in 
some  frolic,  or  singing  idle  catches.  One  man,  for  example,  light- 
ed his  segar  at  an  incense  rod  ;  another  played  a  merry  air  on  a 
flageolet,  before  an  imasee  y  the  women,  without  veils,  mixed  in 
the  crowd,  and  practised  a  familiarity  with  the  other  sex,  which 
gave  colour  to  the  hint  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's  conductor — that  the 
temples  were  frequently  phces  of  assignation.  His  thirteenth 
chapter  consists  in  part  of  a  curious  and  instructive  exposition  of 
the  Siamese  creed,  and  of  Buddhism  generally— one  of  the  forms 
of  worship  which  have  exerted  the  most  extensive  and  perma- 
nent influence  upon  the  destinies  and  opinions  of  mankind.  The 
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moral  precieptfl  of  the  Siamese  are  compriaed  in  teacommand- 
inents,  remarkable  enough  to  be  repeated:-:—. 

**  X,  Do  not  day  animals.  3.  Oo  not  steal.  3.  Do  not  commit  idultefy.  4.  Do 
not  tell  lies  nor  backbite.  5.  Bo  not  drink  wine.  6.  Do  not  eat  af\er  tweWo 
o'clock.  7.  Do  not  frequent  plavs  or  public  spectacles,  nor  listen  to  music  S. 
Do  not  use  perfumes  nor  wear  flowers  or  other  personal  ornaments.  9,  Do  not- 
sleep  or  reclme  upon  a  couch  that  is  above  one  cubit  high.  10.  Do  not  borrow 
nor  be  in  debt."  * 

Some  four  or  five  of  these  prohibitions  are  abundantly  sensi- 
ble ;  but,  according  to  our  author^  th^y  are  not  more  efficacious, 
with  the  Buddhists,  than  are  those  of  Mahomet  with  the  Turks, 
according  to  Dr.  Walsh ;  or  those  of  Brahma  with  the  Hindus, 
according  to  Bishop  Heber;  or  a  more  sacred  and  unquestionable 
decalogue,  with  a  very  large  proportion  of.  a  great  division  of 
mankind  called  Christians,  accprding  to  the  experience  of  every 
country  of  Christendom.    The  impotence  of  the. first  and  chief 
of  the  Siamese  commandments,  may  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
force  of  all.   JVfr.  Crawford  remarks,  th^t  the  abhorrence  of  shed- 
ding blood,  inculcated  in  theory  by  the  worship  of  Buddha^  has 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  humanizing  the  character  of  its  vo- 
taries ;  for,  the  history  of  the  Cingalese,  the  Bqrmans,  the  Pe- 
guans,  and  Siamese,  teems  with  acts  of  the  utmost  cruelty  and 
ferocity: — in  a  word,  there  are  no' countries  in  Asia,  in  which 
hiiman  life  is  held  so  cheap,  as  in  those  in  which,  the  shedding 
of  blood  is  considered  sacrilege.    In  Siam,  a  strict  observance 
of  religious  precepts  is  expected  only  from  the  priests.  The  laity 
imagine  that  all  duties  are  performed,,  if  they  honour  and  pro- 
vide for  the  clergy,  go  to  church,  an4  keep  the,  usual  holydays*. 
Every  male  in  the  kingdom,  must,  a,t  one  period  or  other,  enter 
the  priesthood,  for  however  short  a  time.   This  step  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  necessary  spiritual  confirmation.  The  details  of  the  in- 
stitution are  very  singular.  There  are  no  monastie  establishments 
for  females.  Almost  all  the  education  reived  by  the  male  chil- 
dren, is  in  the  convents  of  the  Taluioinik  Our  author  encounter- 
ed among  them,  a  Javanese  who  had  been  ordained,  and  inquired 
into  the  reasons  of  his  chaqge  of  religion.    The  convert  *< pro- 
ceeded at  once  with  considerable  vivacity,  to  a  detailof  the  tem- 
poral immunities  and  advantages  of  the  Siamese  priesthood, — 
such  as  respect  from  the  people,  fine  clothes,  abundance  of  food, 
and,  above  all,  a  total  exemption  from  labour.''    Mr.  Crawfurd 
went  by  invitation  into  the  house  of  a  prior  of  a  monastery. 
Every  thing  indicated  comfort  and  plenty.    The  walls  were  de- 
corated with  Chinese  copies,  in  gilt  frames,  of  English  pictures, 
including  portraits  of  celebrated  English  beauties.    A  number 
of  priests  were  seated  on  the  ground,  each  with  a  book  before 
him,  placed  on  a  neat  reading-desk. 

The  British  party,  in  one  of  their  excursions  on  the  river,  re- 
marked the  fort  which  was  occupied  by  the  French  at  the  close 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  in  the  extraordinary  attempt  made 
by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  civil  and  reli|;ious  conquest  of  Siam.*' 
Mr.  Crawfurd  recurs,  in  his  13th  chapter,  to  this  scheme  of  pro* 
selytism,  and  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  him  on  the  sub- 
ject : — 

"  The  history  of  this  transaction  deserves  to  be  briefly  adverted  to,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  own  sing^ilarity,  as  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  character  of  the 
Siamese.  Hie  French  monai'ch,  in  his  instructions  to  the  Chevalier  Chaumoatp 
his  ambassador,  told  him,  that  the  conversion  of  the  King  of  Siam  was  the  msin 
object  of  his  mission ;  and  even  in  his  letter  to  the  Siamese  fnonsrch  himieK 
urged  his  adoption  of  Christianity.  l1ie  ambassador,  true  to  bis  nfistnictkmii 
importuned  the  minister  iMiaulcon  upon  the  subject.  The  wily  Greek,  in  reply, 
communicated  the  following,  real  or  pretended,  but,  in  cither  case,  cufious  me^ 
sag^,  from  his  Siamese  Majesty. 

**  *But,  to  reply  to  the  ambassador  of  France,'  continued  the  king,  'you  will 
tell  him  from  me,  that  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  his  roytA  master,  oonvmoed  m  I 
am,  from  his  memorial,  of  the  friendship  of  His  Most  Christian  Ibjesty.  The  ho- 
nour which  thisg^at  prince  has  conferred  upon  mc,  is  already  pubnshed  through- 
out the  East,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently,  acknowledge  such  civility.  But  I  am  tni- 
ly  grieved  that  my  good  friend,  the  King  of  France,  should  propose  to  me  a  thing 
so  difficult,  and  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge.  I  refer  to  the  wisdom  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  judge  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  mi  affair  so 
delicate,  as  that  of  changing  a  religion  received  and  followed  throughout  my 
kingdom  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years. 

<*  *  At  the  Kime  time,  1  am  surprised  that  my  good  friend  the  King  of  Ftanee, 
should  so  strongly  interest  himself  in  a  matter  which  regards  God  alone  t  in  which 
God  himself  takes  no  interest,  and  which  l>c  leaves  entirely  to  our  discrctiOB. 
For,  this  true  God,  who  has  created  the  heavens  and  the  eart^,  and  all  the  crcft- 
tures  which  we  see,  and  who  has  given  to  them  natures  and  dispositions  so  diffci^ 
ent,  could  he  not,  had  he  willed  it,  in  giving  men  bodies  and  touts  of  a  similtf 
description,  inspire  Uiem  also  witli  an  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  that 
religion  which  they  ought  to  follow,  and  that  worsnip  which  was  roost  acceptable  to 
him,  ortlaining  the  same  religious  laws  amon^  all  nations  of  the  m'orid  ?  Might 
not  thi«  order  amongst  men,  and  uniformity  in  the  works  of  Divine  pitwrideaee, 
liave  been  introduced  with  as  much  ease  as  the  variety  which  has  existed  in  all 
ages  ^  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  tnic  Go<l  takes  as  much  pleasure  in 
being  glorified  by  myriads  of  living  creatures,  who  praise  him  each  in  hb  owa 
way?  Would  the  beauty  and  variety  which  we  admire  in  the  natural  Older af 
the  universe,  be  less  admirable  in  the  spiritual,  or  less  worthy  of  the  wiadooi  of 
God  }  However  this  may  be,'  concluded  the  king,  '  since  we  know  that  God  ii 
absolute  master  of  the  world,  and  are  persuaded  tliat  nothing  is  done  conliaiy 
to  his  will,  I  commit  my  person  and  my  kingdom  to  the  arms  of  Divine  mieKf 
and  providence,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  pray  his  eternal  wisdom  to  if'qniif  of 
them  accoixling  to  his  good  pleasure.'  '* 

Wc  doubt  that  civil  conquest  was  meditated  by  Louis  or 
his  ministers.  In  the  fourtli  volume  of  Flassan'a  Diplomaiie 
Fran^aisBj  there  is  an  abstract  of  the  diplomatic  intercouney 
from  the  official,  reports.  In  10^1,  the  King  of  Siam,  informed 
of  the  victories  of  the  Grand  Monarquf^  deputed  three  ambas- 
sadors to  him,  on  board  of  a  French  ship,  whith  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  In  1684,  he  sent,  on  the  same  errand,  two  dig- 
nitaries of  the  first  rank,  who  merely  had  an  audience  of  the 
two  principal  ministers  of  Louis;  but  the  French  missionary 
who  accompanied  them,  persuaded  the  king  to  send  an  ambasas- 
dor  in  return,  by  the  gratuitous  assurance  that  the 
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▼ereign  intended  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  French  enToy, 
(lie  Chevalier  de  Chaumont,)  reached  his  destination  in  1685, 
was  presented  at  court  with  the  utmost  eclat,  addressed  the 
throne  in  a  studied  harangue,  and  delivered  a  letter  from  Louis, 
who  thanked  his  royal  brother  for  the  protectioa  he  had  granted 
to  the  Christian  bishops,  *and  invited  him  to  learn  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  religion.  A  civil,  but  unnaeaning  reply  was 
given ;  conferences  were  held  between  the  French  envoy  and 
the  Greek  vizier ;  and  rich  presents  interchanged.  Finally,  a 
treaty  was  signed,  by  which  th^  missionaries  obtained  liberty 
to  preach  the  Christian  faith,  and  impunity  for  their  proselytes. 
Two  Siamese  ambassadors  accompanied  the  .Chevalier  de  Chau- 
mont  on  his  return,  in  1686.  They  had  a  splendid  audience  of 
Louis,  and  complimented  him  magnificently  on  his  vast  con- 
quests and  illustrious  qualities.  To  comi^emorate  thitf  mission, 
which  delighted  his  vanity,  he  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  bear- 
ing the  legend  Fartha  viriutiSy  and  the  exergue  Oratores  regis 
Siam  J  1686.  H^  is  I'epresented  on  his  throne^  with  the  Siamese 
ambassadors  at  his  feet.  The  revolution  which  occurred  in  Siam 
in  1688,  extinguished  the  treaty  and  the  hopes  of  the  French 
court.  A  zealous  Buddhist  rebelled  and  8<sized  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Louis's  ally ;  condemned  Jthe  brothers  of  his  royal  pre« 
decessor  to  be  thrust  into  velvet  sacks,  and  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs  of  odoriferous  wood,  in  compliment  to  their  quality ;  and 
banished  from  the  kingdom,  for  a  time,  all  the  French  and  Eng^ 
lish  intruders. 

•  There  is  still  a  Catholic  bishopric  of  Siam.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
had  an  interview  with  the  titulary,  who  was  a  native  of  Avi|;- 
nod,  in  France,  and  had  lived  either  in  Siam  or  Cocbin-China, 
for  thirty-four  ye^rs ;  and  most  of  this  long  period,  without  a 
European  nearer  to  him  than  a  thousand  mpes.  .At  Hie  age. of 
sixty,  he  retained  much  of  the  eharacteristie  spfighfliness  of  his 
nation.  From  him,  the'envoy  leame4  that  the  Catholics  of  Siam 
amounted  to  three  thoqsand ;  that  the  Siamese  treated  with  ridi- 
cule the  notion  of  their  having  any  equals,  especially  among  the 
European  races ;  that  they  nevertheless  had  very  serious  appre- 
hensions of  the  British  power,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  French 
of  the  present  day.  A  native  Christian  priest,  who  was  sent 
with  the  British  strangers  to  show  them  a  new  Catholic  chapel, 
when  asked  what  objections  the  Siamese  had  against  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  answered, — <Uhey  consider  it  too  difficult  and  trou- 
blesome a  road  td  heaven.''  The  bishop's  immediate  predeces- 
sor fell  into  an  odd  quarrel  with  the  Chinese  adventurer,  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Siam  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Wurman 
invaders,  in  1769.  His  majesty  conceived,  that,  by  Intense  devo- 
tion, he  might  earn  the  gift  of  fljfingj  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
reach  heaven  by  a  sort  of  short  cut,  as  a  bird  soars  to.  the  sky. 
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He  sent  for  the  priests  of  hi^  own  ^d  Guatama,  who  at  once  de- 
clared the  project  to  be  quite  feasible.  The  bishopi  and  the  other 
Christian  clergy,  were  then  summoned^  and  asked  their  opiniooa. 
They  honestly  endeavoured  to  reason  the  supreme  out  of  hia  de* 
lusion,  arguing,  that  flying  was  incompatible  with  the  form  of  the 
human  body.  For  this  heterodox  piece  of  philosophy,  the  pre* 
late  and  his  wiseacres  received  each  a  hundred  blows  of  the  l»iii- 
boo«  and  were  driven  into  exile.  Among  the  acquaintance  whom 
the  envoy  formed,  none  appears  to  us  more  worthy  of  being  aig- 
nalized,  than  the  individual  mentioned  in  the  following  passage 
of  the  Journal : — 

"July  lOth, — ^I  had,  in  the  cotinie  of  this  Afternoon,  a  'visit  from  a  penoh  of 
singular  modesty  and  intellig'ence,  Pascal  Ribeiro  de  Alireffpria%  the  deaeend- 
ant  of  a  Portuguese  Christian  of  Kamboja.  This  gentleman  holda  a  high  Siani* 
ese  title,  and  a  post  of  considerable  importance.  Considering  hii  meant  and  •- 
tuation,  his  acquirements  were  remarkable ;  for,  he  not  onl^  spoke  and  wrote  the 
Siamese,  Kambojan,  and  Portuguese  languages,  with  facihtv,  but  abo  apoke  and 
wrote  Latin  with  considerable  propriety.-  We  found,  indeed,  a  anattering  oTIj^ 
tin  very  frequent  among  the  Portuguese  interpreters  at  Bang-kok,  but  Senor  RU 
heiro  was  the  only  individual  who  made  any  pretence  to  speak  it  with  acconu^. 
He  informed  us,  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  a  person  of  the  nme  name,  who 
settled  in  Kamboja  in  the  year  1685.  His  lady's  genealogy,  howerer*  mteretled 
us  more  than  his  own.  She  was  tlie  lineal  descendant  of  an  Engliihmta  of  tha 
name  of  Charles  Lister,  a  merchant,  who  settled  in  Kamboja,  in  the  year  1701« 
and  who  had  acquired  some  reputation  at  the  Court,  b;^  makmg  pretence  to  aom* 
knowledge  in  medicine.  Charles  Lister  had  come  immediate^  from  Madmb 
and  brought  with  him  his  sister.  This  lady  espoused  a  Portugrucie  of  Kambcji^ 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  who  took  her  own  name.  Her  grandison,  of  thia  nanCL 
also,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Kamboja,  found  his  way  to  Siam  i  aad 
here,  like  his  great  uncle,  practising  the  healing  art,  rose  to  the  italioa  of 
maha-pct,  or  first  physician  to  the  king.  The  son  of  tliis.  individual,  Caiitmm 
Lister,  is  at  present  the  physician,  and  at  the  same  time  the  roiniiterand  eonA- 
dential  adviser  of  the  present  king  of  Kamboja.  His  sister  is  the  wife  of  the 
subject  of  this  short  notice." 

A  certain  number  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's  pages,  arc  of  coune  al- 
lotted to  the  story  of  his  frequent  and  long  political  discuaaiona 
with  the  Siamese  minister  of  state,  and  the  prince  royal.  Then 
negotiators  were  so  suspiciogs  and  wary,  that  no  progress  could 
be  made  in  the  British  project  of  a  reduction  of  duties  and  a  free 
commercial  intercourse.  When  it  was  explained  to  the  prince,  that 
the  revenue  of  Ceylon,  although  considerable,  was  inadequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  island,  and  that  it  was  neceaaary  to 
ren)it  large  sums  from  England  for  this  purpose,  he  immediately 
said, — <•  If  this  be  the  case,  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  you ;  and  for 
what  purpose  was  it  conquered,  and  is  it  now  retained  V  A  mem* 
her  of  the  British  mission  told  the  minister  of  state,  emphati- 
cally, that  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
then  doscanted  on  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  British  navy. 
The  Siamese  politician  coolly  observed, — <'If  you  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  why  do  you  keep  up  so  great  a  navy  aa  that 
which  you  now  describe  ?"    In  answer  to  the  demand  of 
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rity  for  the  persons  aod  property  of  the  British  subjects,  it  was 
distinctly  stated,  that  the  King  of  Siam  would  make  no  alteration 
in  the  established  laws  of  the  country ,  in  favour  of  strangers. 
An  interpreter  of  the  mission,  reported  the  foilowhig  dialogue 
between  him  and  a  confidential  friend  of  the  minister  of  statew 
The  latter  observed,  that  ^^ the 'English  were  a  dangerous  peo- 
ple to  have  any  connexion  with,  for  they  were  not  only  the 
ablest,  but  the  most  ambitious,  of  the  European  nations  Who  fre- 
quented the  East''  The  interpreter  replied,  ^^it  is  impossible 
the  English  can  have  any  ambitious  views  on  Siam;  for,  what 
could  they,  who  have  so  much  already,  and  are  accustomed  .to 
convenieixt  countries,  do  with  such  a  one  as  yours,  in  which 
there  are  neither  roads  nor  bridges,  and  where  you  are  ankle- 
deep  in  mire  at  every  step?"  The  Siamese  rejoined, — *^do  not 
speak  so;  these  people  are  clever  and  active, and  the  country 
would  not  be  long  in  their  possessiony  before  they  would  make 
it  such  that  you-  might  sleep  in-  the  streets!  and  rice,  fields. "  All 
that  could  be  obtained,  ultimately,  from  the  government,  was 
comprised  in  the  subjoined  official  dooutioettt:— 

**Tbe  (governor  of  Bengal  odmmanded  Ur*  Cnwiurd  to  come  to  Siam,  to 
open  a  way  to  iriendsAip  and  comfiiei«e»  aod  to  request  penniamon  for  Engliih 
flhi]>8  to  trade  to^is  capital,  buving  and  selling  with  the  merchants  of  SiiliOy  and 
paying  duties  as  heretofore.  The  Pia  Pralikubg,  by  authority  of  hi;B  Majesty, 
directs  me,  in  consequence,  to  eitpresshis  tatis^edon  at  the  contents  of  the  letr 
ter  of  the  governbr  of  Bengal,  atid  to  addreaa  a  Utter  to  te.  Craw:ftiid  in  the 
fonp  of  an  agreement,  to  say,  that  if  Ei^glisb  meichajiil  ships  coroe  to  thd  port 
of  .the  capital,  as  soon  as  they  are  anchored,  the  superintend^t  of  customs  shall 
afford  all  assistance  in  buyine  and  selling  yi^ith  the  merchants  of  Siam,  and  d)e 
duties  and  charges  shall  not  be  more  than  heretofore,  nor  afterwards  be  raised. 
Let  the  English  merchants  come  to  Siam  to  sell  and  buy,  in  eonibnnity  U>  thb 
agreement'' 

•  •  •  V 

The  king  of  Siam  is  absolute  master  of  the  liVes  and  fortunes 
of  some  millions  of  people.  He  is  *<  the  Siered  Lord  of  AscMb, 
infallible  and  infinitely  powerful.^'  He  has  no  diatiDctive  name, 
as  a  sublime  essence.  The  dust  of  his  pQoldeD  feet  honours  the 
noblest  crown  upon  which  it  may  fisill.  The  monarch  whom  Mr. 
Crawfurd  saw,  did  not  embroider  petticoats,  but  employed  him- 
self daily  in  gilding  images  for  the  temple.  When  be  *^  flew  into 
an  ungovernable  passion''  about  the  disappearanee  of  some  small 
globe  lamps,  the  princes  and  ministers  disajql^eared  also,  to  escape 
3ie  bastinado.  His  father,  thirty-six  hours  after  the  demise  of 
his  predecessor,  put  to  death  one  hundred  and  seventeen  chieis 
and  other  persons  suspected  of  being  unfavourable  to  his  preten- 
sions to  the  throne.  One  of  the  fundamental  laws  is  a  universal 
conscription,  by  which  the  labour  and  strength  of  the  adult  male 
population  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  whether 
for  common  labour,  or  for  military  or  menial  service.  AH  are 
enrolled,  and  held  liable,  (the  Talapoins  excepted,  fifty  thousand 
in  number,)  to  serve  the  state  for  four  months  in  each  year.  The 
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king  is  the  great  merchant,  and  the  royal  monopolies  embrace 
the  most  valuable  products.  The  same  chiefs  who  are  charged 
with  tF>e  administration  of  the  military,  civil,  and  fiscal  depart- 
ments, are  the  only  judges  and  magistrates.  The  bamboo  is  ap- 
plied in  the  punishment  of  all  offences.  For  sedition  and  trea- 
son, the  culprits  are  trodden  to  death  by  elephants,  or  devoared 
by  tigers.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  "very  pretty  despotism"— ^ 
fine  specimen  of  the  political  march  of  the  oriental  intellect.  The 
excesses  of  the  government  keep  down  the  number  oriabouren^ 
and,  in  this  way,  contribute  to  render  their  condition  better  than 
mjght  be  expected  from  its  arbitrary  character.  In  general,  the 
climate  of  Siam  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil  fertile;  but  the  popu- 
lation is  computed  to  be  only  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  The  checks  are  chiefly  political  and 
moral ;  the  only  material  ones  from  disease,  are  the  small-pox  and 
cholera  morbus.  Vaccination  has  been  inUt)duced«  Dreadful  ha- 
voc was  made  by  cholera  morbus,  in  1820,  when  it  infested 
Siam,  after  having  ravaged  Hindustan  for  three  yfears.  Of  this 
malady,  Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  destruc- 
tive which  has  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  It  extended  from 
Arabia  to  China,  over  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  and  from 
Java  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  embracing  forty  degrees  of  la- 
titude : — almost  all  the  civilised  and  populous  nations  oftropieal 
Asia  were  included  iq  its  fell  sweep;  several  millionswere  its  vic- 
tims. A  Chinese  insisted,  in  conversation  with  our  author,  that, 
as  the  wars  between  the  principal  nations  had  then  eeased,  the 
pestilence  was  a  necessary  arrangement  of  nature  for  keqiaog 
population  down  to  the  level  of  subsistence.  He  had  not,  hov^ 
ever,  studied  the  book  of  Malthus. 

The  area  of  the  Siamese  empire  is  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  geographical  miles.  The  elephant  is 
found  in  every  division  of  it,  and  attains  there  his  greatest  hoik. 
In  all  parts,  except  the  metropolis,  this  animal  is  freely  used 
botli  for  riding  and  bearing  burdens.  Lanchang,  the  capital  «f 
Lao,  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  elephants  which  are  used 
by  its  inhabitants,  the  word  in  the  Siamese  languace  meaning 
the  place  of  ten  millions  of  elephants.  A  native  of  that  Iowa 
informed  Mr.  Crawfurd,  that  they  were  employed  for  many  ih^ 
mcstic  purposes — <<  even,"  he  added,  ^<  for  carrying  women  and 
firewood."  Elephant-hunters  shoot  the  males,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  tusks.  The  chase  is  laborious,  and  not  without  dan- 
ger. Ivory  is  a  royal  monopoly.  The  Rhinoceros  exists  in  unu- 
sual numbers  in  Siam.  The  Chinese  ascribe  medical  virtues  to 
the  horn,  and  the  skin  brings,  weight  for  weight,  nearly  double 
the  price  of  any  other  hide.  That  portion  of  Kamboja,  whieh 
now  belongs  to  Siam,  and  some  contiguous  tracts  of  the  Siameae 
territory,  afibrd  the  well-known  medicine  and  pigment. 
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hoge  ;  and  our  author  supposes  that  they  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  gum  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  Garcenfa,  to  which  it  gives  name, — as  our  maple  su- 
gar is,  by  making  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  from 
which  it  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  vessels  suspended  or  affixed 
to  them.  In  these  it  soon  takes  a  concrete  form,  and  is  fit  for  the 
market  without  further  preparation.  The  fruits  of  Siam  Mr. 
Crawfurd  pronounces  to  be  excellent,  and  superior,  indeed,  to 
those  of  all  other  parts  of  India.  The  most  exquisite  are  the 
mango,  the  mangustin,  the  orange,  the  duriar,  the  lichi,  and  the 
pine  apple.  The  best  of  them  are  of  exotic  origin.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Bang-Jeok,  the  metropolis,  is  one  forest  of  fruit 
trees.  Upon  the  "  fresh  lusciousn ess' ^  of  their  produce,  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  feasted  from  April  to  July. 

On  the  16th  July,  the  embassy  re-embarked,  on  the  voyage  to 
Cochin-China,  which  they  reached  in  August  The  first  impres- 
sions of  the  British  were  ihor^  favourable  thah  those  of  our 
countryman  White  and  his  Companions,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Siamese  in  the  comparisdn.  In  the  outset,  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  were  chiefly  anxious,  ais  the  Siamese  had  been,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  mission  came  from  the  King  of  England, 
or  from'  the  Governor-General  of  India.  Neither  nation  was  able 
to  conriprehehd  that  sovereign  or  substantial  power  could  be  com- 
municated to  a  company  of  merchants,  or  to  conceive  the  Go- 
vernor-General as  other  or  les^  than  the  king  of  England's  bro^ 
ther.  Many  tedrous  and  ludicrous  ceremonies  were  to  be  endur- 
ed, before  the  party  could  .proceed  from  the  city  of  Saigun  to 
the  capital.  Saigun  is  aboUt  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Cochin-Chinese  cbmn^erce.  Lieutenant  White  has 
furnished  a  more  interesting  and  minute  account  of  it  than  Mr. 
Crawfurd.  Among  the  entertalninents  prpvidcfd  for  the  British, 
were  the  following : — 

<*  After  tea  wa»  served  to  us,  w6  were,  invited  td  be  present  at  an  elephant  and 
tiger  iight ;  and  for  this  purpose,  mounted  our  elephants,  and  repaired  to  the 
glacis  of  the  fort,  where  the  combat,  was  to  take  place.  The  Governor  went  out 
at  another  gate,  and  arrived  at  the  place  before  us  vn  his  palanquin.  When  the 
ball  broke  up,  a  herald  or  crier  announced,  the  event  With  the  exception  of 
this  ceremony,  great  propriety  and  decorum  was  observed  throughout  the  audi- 
ence. The  exhibition  made  by  the  herald,'  was  .truly  baitiarous.  He  threw  him- 
self backward,  projecting  his  abdomen,  and  putting  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  in 
this  absurd  attitude  uttered  several  loud  and  long  yeUs.  The  tiger  had  been  exhi- 
bited in  front  of  the  hall,  and  was  driven  to  the  spot,  on  a  bumle.  A  great  con- 
course of  people  had  assembled  to  witness  the  exhibition.  The  tig^r  was  secur- 
ed to  a  stake,  by  a  rope  tied  around  his  loins,  about  thirty  yards  Ipng.  The  mouth 
of  the  unfortunate  animal  was  sewn  up,  and  his  nails  pulled  out.  He  was  of  large 
size,  and  extremely  active.  No  less  than  forty-six  elephants,  all  males  of  great 
size,  were  seen  drawn  out  in  line.  One  at  a  time  was  brought  to  attack  the 
tiger.  The  6rst  elephant  advanced,  to  all  appearance  with  a  great  show  of  cou- 
rage, and  we  thought  from  his  determined  look  that  he  wouUl  certainly  have  dis- 
{>atched  his  antagonist  in  an  instant.  At  the  first  efTort,  he  raised  the  tiger  upon 
lis  tusks  to  a  considerable  height,  and  threw  him  to  the  distance  of  at  least  twei)- 
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monarch,  but  the  fear  of  insurrection.  As  id  Sianiy  the  wfaok 
male  population  is  enrolled  either  for  war  or  other  aenriee. 
The  late  king  had  a  standing  military  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  including  his  navy.  Nevertheless,  our  au- 
thor thinks  that  a  force  of  five  thousand  European  troopa,  and 
a  squadron  of  a  few  sloops  of  war,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  conquest  and  retention  of  the  whole  empire;  but  he  alaa 
thinks,  that,  were  Cochin-China  and  the  countries  dependent  u^ 
on  it,  placed  under  the  skilful  rule  of  an  European  gQvemraen^ 
a  power  might  in  time  be  established  there,  more  formidable  to 
the  British  Indian  commerce  and  empire,  than  could  arise  io  any 
other  situation,  or  under  any  other  circumstances.  The  coiiers  of 
the  present  government  are  enormously  rich,  owing  to  rapaeityt 
parsimony,  and  exact  habits  of  business  in  all  the  departments.  To 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  White,  and  the  esam- 
ples  which  abound  in  our  author's  Journal,  we  might  declare 
it  nearly  impossible  that  the  political  and  social  degradation  of 
subjects, — especially  the  middling  and  lower  ordersy-^hoold  be 
greater  than  in  Cochin-China.  Yet,  certainly,  the  condition  of 
the  Siamese  is  still  worse.  A  Siamese  rarely  stands  or  walks 
erect; — an  inferior  never  does  so,  in  presence  of  a  superior:  he 
crouches^  or  crawls^  and  his  whole  gait  and  carriage  are  spoiled 
by  this  habit  The  necessary  practice  of  grovelling  upon  knees 
and  elbows,  and  knocking  the  forehead  against  the  earth,  ia  in- 
compatible with  the  very  idea  of -any  dignity  or  elegance  of  man- 
ners. The  effects  of  constant  prostrations  were  visible  to  tha 
British  embassy  on  the  limbs  even  of  the  dignitaries  of  their  ac- 
quaintance;— the  knees  and  elbows  were  marked  with  black,  in- 
delible scars.  Among  the  Chinese,  pads  are  allowed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  limbs  and  garments;  but  a  precaution  like  this» 
on  the  part  of  the  Siamese,  would  ofiend,  as  insufferably  di 
spectful,  and  be  rewarded  with  the  bamboo.  Such  customs 
feelings  may  teach  us  to  value  our  own  institutions.  It  is  well  Is 
contemplate  occasionally  living  pictures  of  this  description. 

The  diversity  in  the  respective  situations  of  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese and  Siamese,  is  indeed  striking,  for  every  observer  and 
reader.  We  have  seen  that  the  latter  are  under  the  away  of  a 
very  numerous  priesthood  and  a  pervading  system  of  religion. 
But,  in  Cochin-China,  the  Talapoins  are  so  few  in  number,  thai 
the  British  embassy  never  happened  to  see  any  of  thom ;  the 
ministers  of  religion  are  of  the  meanest  orders,  and  reg^u^ed  as 
a  sort  of  fortune-tellers;  there  exist  no  spacious  temples  when* 
in  the  people  assemble  to  perform  their  devotions  in  commonier 
to  receive  religious  or  moral  instruction.  What  temples  they 
have,  are  comparatively  small  and  paltry,  and  dedicated  to  infe- 
rior supernatural  beings,  tutelary  or  malignant — 
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Voyage  to  Cochin-China, — <<The  activity  and  industry  of  the 
women  are  so  unabatibg,  their  lemployment  so  varied,  and  the 
fatigue  which  they  undergo,  so  harassing,,  that  their  epontry* 
men  apply  to  them  the  same  proverbial  expression  which  we 
confer  on  a  cat,  viz.— '<  that  a  woman,  having  nine  liv^,  beam  a 
great  deal  of  killing."  These  eiroumstances  qeitainly  imply  .a 
sad  eondition ;  yet,  it  nday  be  deemcfd  preferable;  on  the  whole, 
to  that  of  being  irnmore4  ^is  the.  sex  are  in  most  countries  of 
western  Asia.  At  the  town  Of  SaigOn,  the  river  Don^iai  forms 
many  branches  and  canals,  which*  are.  Qsually  crossed  iQ  ferry- 
boats. The  wpqieii  atode  pay;  all  the  men,  cinder  pretext  of  be- 
ing the  king's  servants,  pass  freight  free.  So,  with  the  ferries 
elsewhere...  The  sex  can. assert,,  however,  the  privileges  which' 
are  common.  In  Cochin^Cbina,  When  one  person  charges  an- 
other with'  an  offence,  he  or  she'lias  only  to  seize  the  other  by 
the  waistband,  and  thelaw  expe^tstbat  the  accused. shall  at  once 
submit  to  this  species  of  airest  -The  JBritish  embassy  saw  fe- 
males, grasping  lustily  in  this  wtfy,  Qfen  whoM  they  charged 
with  depredations  on  theirproperty.-  It  is  a  necessary  advantage 
for  them,  that  the  Chinese  ikshion  oilUttU.fyfit  is  unknown  in 
their  country.  Most  of  their.  occuj[Mitio^  exact  ar  full  pedestrial 
power.  Barrow,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  is  so  ungallaotas  to 
report^  that  by  their  bustling  about  with  naked  feet,  these  be* 
come  unusually  larg^  and  expanded'.'  None  of  the  European  tra- 
vellers acknowledge  either  the  beauty  pr  purity  of  the  Jex  in 
Cochin-C)iina.  '    •       '     .     . 

.  .We  shall  'now  proceed  with  the  em^iliassy  ifi  Hu6,  the  c«>ital 
of  the  kingdom,  for  which  they  embarked  at  Touran,  in  galleys, 
or* regular  war  boats,  fiirnished.by  the  j^vecunoent  Thes^  gal- 
leys are  ninety  feet  long,  but  very  narrow,- strongly  built,  ri^ed 
with  two  lug.  sails,  ani^  armed  each,.:ii|ftth  fiye«wivel%  <<  as  hand- 
somely cast  and  modelled  ais  any  Bu^bpean'cahnoii*''  The  row- 
ers, forty*  in  number,  pUed  i^eessanUy^and  in  perfect  unison — 
^n  officer  beating  time,  by  striking  againsi  each  other*  two  cvlin- 
drical  sticks  of  sonorpus  wood,  #nd  cheering  the- crew  with  a 
song.  A  royal  galley  met  the  embassy  iqr  the  hajrbour,  with  an 
invitatioh'to  land  and  take  possession  of  the  house  which  had  been 
selected  for  their  accommodation*  It  was  spacious  and  eonyenient, 
but  its  entrances  were  stoccaded  with  bafl^boos^.aind  guarded  by 
one  hundred  men.  The  British,  visiters  found  themselves  for 
some  days  close  prisoners^  while,  however,  as  amark  of  req)ect, 
all  persons  on  horseback  were  ordered  to  dismount  a§  they  pass- 
ed the  dwelling;  and  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  any  one,  to 
stand  and  gaze  at  the  strangers  from  thesti'eet  .These prohibitions 
begot  for  Mr.  Crawfurd,  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 

*  the  Cpchin^hinese,  like  the  Siamese,  are  << a  well-flogged  na- 
tion.^' The  bastinado  was  liberally  applied  tojlelinquent  pa/»en- 
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gers;  the  first  mornings  seven  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  oedect- 
ed  to  enforce  the  orders,  received  each  fifteen  strokes.  They 
threw  themselves  down  on  their  faces,  took  the  blows  as  mere 
matter  of  course,  and  duly  made,  when  they  rose,  a  low  and 

Esnitential  obeisance  to  the  officer  who  directed  the  punishment 
r.  Clarke's  gibe  in  rieference  to  Russia,  that  from  morning  un- 
til night,  the  cudgel  has  no  respite  in  any  part  of  the  empird, 
could  be  applied,  with  more  propriety,  to  the  two  countries  un- 
der our  survey.  Another  more  ludicrous  example,  related  by 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  will  suffice.  While  he  was  entering  the  court- 
yard of  the  Cochin-Chinese  minister  of  state,  on  a  visit,  he  saw 
a  company  of  comedians  who  had  not  been  perfect  in  their  parts, 
or  had  failed  to  please  thq  great  man,  undergoing  the  universal 

Eanacea  for  offences' — the  bamboo.  .The  first  object  tbat  caught 
is  attention,  was  the  hero  of  the  drama,  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  sufiering  flagellation  in  his  full  theat)*ical  costume.  The  infe- 
rior characters  received  their  shane,  in  due-course ;  as  the  envoy 
discovered,  from  hearing  their  cries,  while  he  sat  in  diplomatic 
conference  with  the  minister. .  The  Influence  of  the  bamboo  dis- 
cipline upon  the  merits  of  the  actors,  may  be  even  considerable. 
Voltaire,  in  adverting  to  the  famous  horn  musi'q,  does  not  forget 
to  tell,  that  the  Russian  musicians  were  sometimes  perfected  in  a 
similar  mode.  It  is  related  in  both  Lieutenant  White's  History, 
and  this  Journal,  that  the  Cochin-Chines^  are  remarkably  fond 
of  dramatic  entertainments.  Barrow  has  minutely  described  the 
representation  of  an  opera,  which  he  witnessed.  At  Touran,  as 
in  China,  he  invariably  found  the  actors  busily  engaged  in  the 
performance,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  proceeding  apparently  with 
as  much  ardour  when  no  speciators  were  present,  as  when  they 
were.  Bein^  hired  for  the  day,  a  crowded  or  a  thin  audience 
made  no  difierence  to  these  players.  No  entrance  money  is  ever 
expected.  According  to  Lieutenant  White,,  their  draperies  arc 
of  the  most  fantastic  character,  and  a  clown  or  merry  Andrew 
is  an  indispensable  concomitant  The  Lieutenant  was  delighted 
with  the  singing. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  was  admitted  speedily  to  the  honour  of  an  in- 
terview with  the  chief  minister,  the  Mandarin  of  Elephants, 
"a  little  lively  old  man,  dressed  in  a  rich  habit  of  orange-colour- 
ed silk,  covered  with  flowers  and  devices."  Two  French  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  the  rank  of  Mandarins  at  court,  sat  on  each  side 
of  him.  Assurance  was  given  by  the  minister,  that  English  ships 
would  be  admitted  freely  to  trade  in  the  king's  dominions  ;  and 
alluding  to  the  imposts  upon  foreign  commerce,  he  observed, — 
*<  In  England,  imposts  are  no  doubt  levied  on  Foreign  Commerce, 
as  here  ;  every  nation  has  a  right  to  do  this,  for  its  own  benefit" 
Mr.  Crawfurd  was  urgent  for  an  audience  of  the  king^  The  mi- 
nister thought  that  it  could  not  be  granted  consistently  with  eti- 
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quette;  and  when  pressed  with  various  reasons,  said,  with  a 
smile  of  national  vanity, — <^  it  is  natural  enough,  that  you  should 
employ  every  expedient  in  your  power  to  attain  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  so  great  a  monarch."  The  Cochin-Chinese 
place  themselves  much  above  the  Europeans  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation ;  or  rather,  firmly  believe  themselves,  and  the  Chinese  from 
whom  they  are  descended,  to  be  the  only  civilized  people  in  the 
world.  During  the  ministerial  audience — which  lasted  four  hours 
— a  handsome  repast  of  meat,  fruits,  and  wine,  was  served  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  and  a  Chinese  dance  represented  for 
their  amusement.  At  another  entertainment,  one  or  the  dainties 
consisted  of  three  bowls  of  hatched  eggs.  When  thel  British 
gentlemen  expressed  some  surprise  at  this  portion  of  the  feast, 
one  of  their  Cochin-Chinese  attendants  observed,  with  much 
naivetiy  that  hatched  eggs  formed  a  delicacy  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  poor,  and  only  adapted  for  persons  of  distinction.  Mr. 
Crawfurd  found,  on  inquiry,  that'they  cost  thirty  per  cent,  more 
in  the  market  than  fresh  ones  ;-r— that  wheir  invitations  were  sent 
out  for  grand  entertainments,  it  was  the  practice  to  set  the  hens 
to  hatch,  and  that  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  the  eggs  were 
considered  as  ripe,  and  exactly  in  the  state  most  agreeable  to  the 
palate  of  an  epicurc,-T-a  yrtVi/icf  of  the  first  order.  The  same 
people  who  prefer  this  food,  have  a  loatbing  for  milk. 

Hu^,  the  metropolis,  is  described  in  the  Journal,  as,  perhaps, 
the  only  city  in  the  East,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  has  good 
roads,  good  bridges,  and  canals.  The  highways  are  straight,  broad, 
and  well-constructed  ;  the  stone  and  wooden  bridges  extremely 
neat  and  serviceable;  and  the  canals  deep  and  regular,  and  an- 
swering the  double  purpose  of  irrigation  and  navigation.  About 
the  year  1820,  a  canal  was  commenced  from  Que-donc,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  great  river  of  Kaihboja,  to  Athien,  on  the 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  Twenty  thousand  Cochin-Chinese, 
and  ten  thousand  Kamhojans,  were  employed  on  the  work.  No 
provision  was  made  Uit  supplying  the  workmen  with  water  for 
themselves,  so  that  ten  thousand  of  th6m  perished  from  thirst, 
hard  labour,  or  diwscase.  In  a  beautifully  romantic  part  of  the 
mountains,  and  about  ten  leagues  to  the  north,  of  the  capital,  the 
late  king  constructed  a  splendid  mausoleum,  and  laid  out  exten- 
sive gardens,  as  a  place  of  interment  for  himself  and  his  favour- 
ite queen.  In  the  course  of  this  magnificent  enterprise,  hills 
were  levelled,  mounds  thrown  across  from  one  hill  to  ianother, 
canals  and  tanks  dug,  and  spacious  roads  completed.  When  the 
British  embassy  solicited  permission  to  visit  the  spot,  they  were 
politely  informed,  that  the  king  was  always  reluctant  to  permit 
the  visits  of  strangers,  whose  presence,  he  said,*  "  might  trouble 
the  repose  of  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors.^^  But  the  strangers 
were  rather  courted  to  survey  the  still  more  splendid  and  extra- 
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ordinary  work,  the  new  fortification,  or  walled  city,  to  which, 
Mr.  Crawfurd  supposes  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  the  Elaat  We 
shall  quote  the  whole,  of  his  description,  as  quite  worthy  of  the 
space  which  it  may  occupy  :r^ 

*'The  new  city,  which  is  of  a  quadnngular  form,  is  completely  insulated,  hiv- 
ing the  riyer  on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a  spacioos  caiiaLof  fhnn  thit^  to  fyttf-  jndu 
broad  on  the  other  two.  The  circumference  of  the  w^ls,  or  of  the  dly,  whicfaii 
the  same  thing,  is  upwards  of  five  miles.  The  form  of  the  fortification  is  neiiljr 
an  equilateral  quadrangle ;  each  &ce  measuring  eleven  hundred  and  eigh^ 
toises.  The  late  king  himself,  was  the  engineer  who  formed  the  plan,  underlie 
instructions  and  advice,  however,  of.  the  French  officers  in  his  service,  but  whoR 
personal  aanstance  he  had  lost,  before  he  commenced  the  undertaking,  in  the 
vear  1805.  This  singular  man  proves  to  have  been  no  mean  pfx>ficient  in  this 
branch  of  European  military  science ;  for  the  works,  as  fitf  as  we  could  Judge, 
are  planned  ana  constructed  on  technical  rules,  and  the  materiab  and  workman- 
sbip  are  not  inferior  to  the  deaign.  The  fortress  has  a  regular  and  beautiful  gb- 
cia,  extending  from  the  river  or  canal  to  the  ditch ;  a  covert  way  all  around,  and 
a  ditch  which  is  thirty  jrards  broad,  with  f^m  four  to  five  feet  water  in  it,  all 
through.  The  rampart  is  built  of  hard  eaitb,  cased  on  the  ootude  with  bricks. 
Each  angle  is  flanked  by  four  bastions,  intended  to  maant  thir^r-stx  guns  a 
piece,  some  in  embrasures,  and  some  in  bfirhcUt,  To  each  fiice  there  are  also  four 
arched  gateways  of  solid  masonry,  to  which  the  approach  across  the  ditch  is  by 
handsome  arched  stone  bridgn.  The  area  inside  is  lud  out  into  regular  and 
spacious  streets,  at  right  angles  tb  each  other.  A  handsome  «nd  brMd  canal 
.  forms  a  communication  between  the  river  and  Ihe  fortress,  and  within,  is  distri- 
buted by  various  branehes,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  palace,,  the  arsenal^  the 
granaries,  and  other  public  edifices.  'By  this  channel  the  tiles  and  tributes  are 
brought  from  the  provinces,  and  conducted  at  onec  to  the  very  doors  of  the  pa- 
lace or  magazines.  The  palace  is  situated  within  a  strong  citadel,  consisting  of 
two  distinct  walls,  or  ramparts.  Within  this  we  were  not  invited :  but  the  roof 
of  the  palace  itself  was  distinguishable  by  its  yellow  colour  \  and  one  handsome 
temple,  consecrated  to  the  royal  ancestors,  of  the  king,  was  also  noticed.  This 
last,  which  has  no  priests  attached  to  it,  was  the  only  pla^  of  worship  within  the 
new  city. 

'*  In  the  whole  of  this  extensive  fortification,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  slo- 
venly, barbarous,  or  incomplete  in  design.  Perhaps  the  only  exce|>tioiis  arethe 
Chinese  umbrelbi — shaped  towers  over  the  "gates,  and  the  embrasures  of  one.  or 
two  of  the  bastioiiB  finished  by  his  present  Majesl^,  and  in  which  he  has  taken  it 
into  his  head^  to  invert  the  rule  ot  science  and  common  sense,  by  making  the 
embrasures  to  slope  inwards  instead  of  outwards.  The  banks  of  the  river  and 
canal  forming  the  base  of  the  g^is,  are  not  only  regularly  sloped  down  every 
where;  but  wherever  the  work  is  completed,  for  it  is  still  unfinished  in  a  few 
situations,  they  are  cased  from  the  foundation,  ^ith  a  face  of  solid  masomy.  The 
canal  within  the  walls  is  executed  in  \Kt  same  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner^ 
and  the  bridges  which  arc  thrown  over  it,  have  not  only  neat  stone  balustrades, 
but  are  paved  all  over  with  marble  brought  from  Tonquin.  ' 

**  The  first  object  in  the  interiqr  to  which  our  curiosity  was  particularly  point- 
ed, was  the  public  eranaries.  These  form  ranges  of  enormous  length,  in  regular 
order,  and  are  full  of  com,  being  said  to  contain  many  years'  consumption  for  the 
city.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  late  and  pfpsent  king,  to  add  two  or  three 
ranges  of  granaries  every  year  to  the  number.  The  pernicious  custom  ctf  hoard- 
ing g^in  against  years  of  scarcity,  and  the  unav(Hdable  effect  of  which  is  to  ag- 
gravate, or  even  to  create,  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  obviate,  seems  to  be  a  re- 
ceived and  popular  maxim  of  Cochin*Chinese  government.  It  has  its  use  in 
maintaining  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  government. 

'*  Tlie  barracks  were  the  next  object  pointed  out  to  us,  and  here  we  found 
the  troops  drawn  out.  These  buildings  are  excellent,  and,  in  point  of  arrange- 
ment and  cleanliness,  would  do  no  discredit  to  Uie  best  prgamzed  army  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  extensive,  and  surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the  cit^- 
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del.  We  were  informed  that  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousmd  troops  were  con- 
stantly stationed  at  the  capital. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  spectacle,  was  still  to  be  exhibited — the  araenal.  A 
violent  fall  of  rain,  and  night  coming  on,  prevented  us  from  inspecting  the  whole 
of  this ;  but  what  we  did  see,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  our  surprise  i^ 
gratify  our  curiosity.  The  iron  cannon  were  first  pointed  out  to  u%  consisting  of 
an  extraordinary  collection  of  old  ship-guns  of  various  European  nations — French, 
English,  butch,  and  Portuguese.  These  were  objects  of  little  curiosity,  com- 
pared with  the  brass  ordnance,  the  balls,  and  shells,  all  manufactured  in  Cochin- 
China,  by  native  workmen,  from  materials  supplied  by  Tonquin,  and  after  French 
models.  The  ordnance  consisted  of  cannon,  howitzers,  and  mortars.  The  car- 
riages were  all  constructed,  finished,  and  painted,  as  substantially  and  neatly  as 
if  they  had  been  manufactured  at -Woolwich  or  Fort  WiUiam,  and  the  field  car- 
riages especially,  were  singularly  neat,  and  handsome.  The  cannon  are  of  various 
cahbres,  from  four  to  sixty-eight  pounders,  with  a  Urge  proportion  of  ei^teeu 
pounders.  Among  them  were  nine  remarkable  ^ns,  bast  by  the  late  king;  these 
carry  each  a  ball  weighing  seventy  Chinese  catties,  or,  in  other  words,  are  nine- 
ty-three poiinders ;  they  are  gjs  hi^ndsomely  modelled,  and  as  well  fininded,  as 
any  of  the  rest,  and  placed  upon  bigbly  ornamented  carriages..  On  these  re- 
markable pieces  of  ordnance,  is- inscribed  the  name  of  the  late  king,  Talung, 
and  the  day  and  year  in  which  they  were  cast  The  king  used  to  say,  that  these 
would  prove  the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  reign — no  great  compliment  to 
his  administration. 

"  The  art  of  casting, good  brass  cannon,  under  the  -direction  of  Europeans, 
appears  to  have  been  long  known>in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for,  among  the  cannon 
in  the  arsenal,  were  a  good  number  of  venr  well  founded  ordnance,  apparently 
of  the  size  of  long  nine  pounders,  as  old  as  toe  yeartf  1.664  and  1665.  These  had  an 
inscription  in  the  Portuguese  language,  importing^  that  they  were  out  in  Cochin- 
China,  or  Kamboja,-  and  bearing  the  ouites  in  question,  with  the  name  of  the  artist. 
Although  veiy  inferior  tpdeed  to  those  reoently  cast  under  the  direction  of  the 
French,  still  tney  were  veir  good  specimens  of  workmanship.  The  balls  and 
shells  in  the  arsenal  throughout,  were  neatly  piled  up,  aiid  ammged  in  the  Eu- 
ropean method ;  the  gunjcarriages  were  alLpamted,  -ind  in  sfiort,  the  arsenal  was 
in  the  most  perfect  and  complete  .order  in  all  its  organization. 

'<  The  chief  of  the  artillery  had  been  directed  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  it  to 
US!,  and  we.  found  him  waiting  for  us,  on-  our  arrival.  This  was  one  of  the  old 
warriors  of  the  Jate  king,  a  venerable  and  fine-looking  old  man^  habited  in  a  rich 
suit  of  velvet.  Besides  being  chief  of  the  arsenal  and  artillery,  this  Master-General 
uf  tiie  ordnance,  wsis  also  intendant  of  the  household,  and,  in  t$us  last  situation, 
according  to  all  accounts,  was  charged  with  certain  details  waacety  compatible 
with  his  militaiy  cliaracter.  It  wai  his  business,  foa  example,  tO  superintend  the 
royal  kitchen,  and  to  make  a. registrar  of  all  Xht  pregnancies  and  births  within 
the  seraglio,  that  all  po^sible  care  might  be  taken  to  exclude  illegitimacy  from 
its  sacred  enclosures.  ,  ' 

"  The  whole  of  the  cannon  within  the  fortified  city,  are  not  only  nused  on 
platforms  to  protect  the  carriages  from  damp,  but  placed,  for  security  against  the 
weather,  in  the  arsenal;  and  there  is  not  one  mounted  upon  the  works,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  upon  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  The  cannon,  it  b  said, 
which  are  required  for  the  sixteen  bastions,  amount  to  five  hubdred  and  seven- 
tv-six,  and,  for  the  whole  of  the  works,  the  requisite  number  is  about  eight  hun- 
dred. 1  do  not  know  what  the  exact  number  in  the  arsenal  is,  but  it  probably 
far  exceeds  this  amount. 

"  The  powder  magazine  is  constructed  with  the  same  intelligence,  as  the  rest 
of  the  works ;  it  is  fenced  by  a  strong  wall,  and  has  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  com- 
pletely surrounding  it  Close  to  it  is  an  extensive  parade,  for  the  .exercise  of  the 
troops. 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that,  against  an  Asiatic  enemy,  this  fortification 
is  impregnable ;  its  great  fault  is  its  immense  extent  I  presume,  it  would  re- 
quire an  army  of  50,000  men  at  least,  to  defend  it, — a  force  which  would  be  far 
more  effectually  employed  in  harassing  an  European  enemy,  (the  only  enemyi 
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to  be  apprehended,)  by  the  common  desuHory  modes  of  wftHmre,  which  it  b 
mlone  nte  for  an  Asiatic  enemy,  to  oppose  to  a  disciplined  army. 

**  An  European  force,  either  by  making  regular  approaches,  or  by  a  bombard- 
ment, could  not  &il  to  render  itself  soon  roaster  of  the  place ;  and  this  occur- 
rence, by  putting  it  in  possession  of  the  treasures,  the  granaries,  and  principal 
arsenal  of  the  kingdom, — by  destroying  the  principal  anny,  and  thus  cutting  off 
all  the  resources  of  the  government,  would  be  naturally  equivalent  to  conqueiw 
ing  the  kin^om  at  a  nngle  blow.  We  did  not  reach  our  residence  till  eight 
o'clock  at  night, — well  drenched  and  fiitigyed,  but  highly  gratified  at  the  novel 
and  striking  scene  which  we  had  witnessed." 

The  king  inquired  of  the  French  Mandanns,  what  opinioDS 
the  British  visiters  had  expressed  respecting  the  new  fortifications, 
and  other  public  works ;  and  was  rejoiced,  when  he  learned  that 
they  had  manifested  ereat  surprise  and  admiration  at  all  they 
saw.  Reasons  of  state,  boweveri  forbade  the  gratification  of  his  cu- 
riosity and  theirs,  by  means  of  an  audience.  This  favour  was  in- 
flexibly denied,  on  the  grounds  that  their  errand  was  commercial, 
and  that  they  came  from  a  mere  deputy  6r  viceroy.  The  same  mo- 
tives were  alleged  for  refusing  to  accept  the  presents  sent  for  his 
Majesty,  by  the  governor-seneral.  AmQng  the  real  dissuasives, 
were  the  jealousy  and  apprenension  which  the  extensive  conquests 
of  the  British  in  India  had  excited  among  the  Cochin-Chinese, 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the  farther  East  Presents  were 
admitted  from  the  governor-general,  iii  1805,  but  it  happened 
that  one  of  the  collection  w|U9  a  series  of  priht^  representing  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  death  of  Tippok)  iSultan,  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  monarch  of  Cochin-Chink  exclaimed, — <^The 
Governor-General  of  India  wishes  to  intimidate  me,  by  exhibit- 
ing to  me  the  fate  of  this  Indian  PrinCe/'  Mr.  Gibson,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  went  to  Cochin-Ghina  in  1823^  as  ambassador  from 
his  Burmese  Majesty,  relates,  that  the  Governor-General  at  Sai- 
gun,  dwelt  much  upon  the  British  designs  of  aggrandizement  in 
the  Eastern  seas :— 

**  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,"  adds  the  Anglo-pumiese  negotiator,  *'  seem- 
ed  very  well  informed  respecting  the  results  of  the  wars  of  the  ]Bmperor  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  and  particuUrlv  respecting  the  battle  of  Wateiloo^  and  his-deaCh 
at  St.  Helena.  He  lamented  the  roisfoctunes  of  that  great  man,  and  explained 
to  the  Mandarins  who  were  round  h'lm,  that  the  only  fault  he  found  in  bim^  was 
his  vast  ambition.  He  added,  that,  after  bringing  the  world  into  confusion,  bjr 
long  wars,  he  had  finally  done  Nothing  for  the  good  of  the  French  nation.  He 
ended  his  conversation  by  praismg  the  British,  but  said,  that  they,  too,  were  ooer- 
ambUioua/' 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  on  his  side,  declined  to  take  charge  of  any  pre- 
sents from  the  king,  for  his  own  principal — a  circumstance  which 
alarmed  the  pride  of  the  Court,  and  occasioned  the  exercise  of 
deep  negotiation  and  finesse.  One  of  the  articles  intended  for 
the  governor-general,  as  tokens  of  his  Majesty's  friendship,  was 
cinnamon,,  of  the  first  quality;  with  regard  to  which,  the  envoy 
remarks,,  that  it  is  reserved  exclusively  for  his  Majesty ;  that  it 
is  death  for  a  subject  to  trade  in  this  commodity ;  and  that  the 
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value  pat  upon  it,  is  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  thetaely  or  three 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  the  catty,  ofoiie  and  one  third  pound 
avoirdupois.  The  official  conference^  and  social  intercourse  of 
the  envoy  with  the  Mandarins,  are  marked  by  hiteresting  anec- 
dotes and  curious  pictures.  Among  the  points  on  which  his  iie# 
acquaintance  were  most  anxioqs  for  ihformation,  and  which  proi^ 
ed  inexplicable,  were  the  reasons  of  the  long  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  causes  of  tlie  separation  of  the  for- 
mer from  the  Americans,  who,  they  observed^  were  in  look, 
manners,  and  language,  the  same  as  the  Enelish.  They  involved 
the  Americans,  we  fear,  in  their  general  opmion,  that  "  the  men 
with  red  hair  and  white  teeth,''  (that  is,  the  Europeans,}  "are 
as  naturally  prone  to  war  and  depredaition  as  tigers.'^ 

His  Majesty  signified,  from  time  to  <ime,  his  gracious  remem- 
brance of  the  legation,  by  sending  them  ready  dressed  dinners^ 
which  were  escorted  by  military  guards,  and  military  and  civil 
Mandarins  of  high  rank,  in  their  gorgeous  robes  of  ceremony. 
Each  Mandarin  bore  on  the  breast  of  his  gown  .the  badge  of  his 
order— -that  of  a  military  chief,  war  a  boar;  of-a  man  of  letters, 
a  stork.  At  one  of  the  entertainn^enls,  the  prime-minister  spoke 
familiarly  of  his  private  afiairs.    He  mentioned  that  he  had  in 
all  fifty-four  children,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  living  in  his 
house.    The  inferior  Mandarins,  'when  admitted,   <<did  gceait 
justice  to  the  feasts."  It  is  recorded  in  the  Journal,  that  the  Co- 
chin-Chinese eat  with  chop-sticks;  that  the  bowl  in  which  th^ 
viands  are  contained,  is  applied  to  th6  very  mouth,  and  the  food 
dexterously  tossed  iii,  in  imroensie  quantities,  and  with  a  kind  of 
beggarly  scramble,  as  if  the  guest  was  fearfiil  that  some  part  of 
it  might  be  snatched  from  hinrf.    The  common  salutation  is  to 
bow  to  the  ground  five  times  to  the  king;  four  times  to  persons 
next  in  rank  to  him ;  three  times  to  penNNis  in  the  thiffd  nmk^ 
and  so  forth.   Our  author  saw  twelve  or  Coarteen  Mandarins,  si- 
multaneously prostrating  themtehr«i  thot  before  a  governor. 
Cock-fighting  is  one  of  the  sports  which  the  embassy  could  always 
command;  the  Cochin-Chinese  being  <<  great  cock-fighters."  The 
governor  of  Saigun  fought  a  main  regularly  twice  a  moitth,  for 
which  he  distributed  formal  invitations.    The  lower  orders  irf* 
these  people  seemed  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  be  '<vain,  cheerful, 
good^-humoured,  obliging,  and  civil,"  b^ond  any  other  Asiatics 
whom  he  had  known :  hut  the  hi^er  classes  we  should  infer 
-from  his  pages,  are  rapacious,  tyrannical,  and  eomipt,  thov^ 
extremely  shrewd,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  information  and 
refinement  of  demeanour.  A  Chinese  merchant  of  respectability, 
resident  among  them,  observed  to  our  author,  that  be  never  had 
a  transaction  with  them,  without  feeUng  his  neck  the  smaller 
for  it ;  meaning,  that  he  never  thought  his  life  altogether  safe 
on  such  occasions. 
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The  extreme  length  of  the  kiDgdom  of  Cochin-China,  is 
timated  at  above  nine  hundred  miles ;  the  breadth  is  unequal, 
varying  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Parts  of 
.it  are  highly  cultivated.  The  British  embassy  coasted  the  pro- 
vince of  Fu-yin,  the  finest  of  the  kingdom,  and  saw  culture  all 
the  way  from  the  sea  side  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
country  every  where  interspersed  with  houses  and  cottage,  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  the  ajipearance  of  one  extensive  garden.  The 
capita]  of  Cochin-China,  Hu6j  has  between  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  occupy  ^<  poor  struc- 
tures of  thatch  and  bamboo."  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  estimate* 
the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  at  more  than  five  millions, 
notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  French  writers  have  raised  it 
to  fifteen  or  twenty.  Lieutenant  White  adopts  the  mean  of  eight 
millions.  Tonguin  is  the  largest  city  of  the  empire,  being  thrice 
the  size  of  Hu6.  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into 
Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  and  Kamboja,  about  the  year  1624,  by 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits  from  Macao,  and  after  the  persecution 
and  massacre  of  the  Portuguese  in  Japan.  It  was  afterwards 
zealously  fostered  by  French  missionaries.  According  to  inform- 
ation given  to  our  author,  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Totiquin,  is  three  hundred  thousand ;  in  that  of  Kam- 
boja, twenty-five  thousand;  and  in  Cochin-Cbina  proper,  one 
hundred  thousand.  When  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  there,  the  govern- 
ment neither  encouraged  nor  persecuted  Christianity,  ror  ma- 
ny years,  it  had  not  made  any  sensible  progress.  The  Chris- 
tians are  among  the  poorest  and  most  abject  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Maize  is  produced  in  Cochin-China  in  considerable  quantity, 
as  an  article  of  food.  Cotton  is  raised  also  throughout  the  country, 
and  exported  in  Chinese  junks.  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  informed  by 
the  Chinese,  that  the  quality  is  so  much  superior  to  that  of  Ben- 
gal, that,  in  the  market  of  Canton,  it  is  worth  twenty  per  cent 
more.  The  Cochin  tea-plant  is  inferior  to  that  of  China.  Per- 
sons of  condition  drink  the  latter  alone. 

This  people  are  lower  in  stature  than  any  other  of  Central 
Asia,  but  strong  and  well-turned,  active  and  hardy.  The  women, 
though  not  attractive,  are  much  fairer  and  less  ugly  than  the 
men.  They  have  made  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  and  possess  a 
singular  skill  in  imitation ;  a  faculty  which  is  said  to  be  common 
to  semi-barbarous  nations,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  in- 
tended by  Providence  to  advance  them  in  civilization,  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  all  individuals  in  their  youth. 
Our  author,  when  Resident  of  Singapore,  in  1823,  after  his 
mission,  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Elephants  at  Hu6,  a  highly 
finished  double-barrelled  English  fowling  piece.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight,  it  was  returned,  along  with  another  double-barrelled 
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¥1119  fabricated,  within  that  short  period,  in  the  king's  arsenal, 
he  imitation  was  so  perfect,  that  it  was  yery  difficult,  at  first 
sight,  to  distinguish  the  copy  from  the  model. 

The  Cochin-Chinese  have'  no  literature  and  no  written  cha- 
racter of  their  own,  and  receive  all  their  books  frdm  the  Chi* 
nese.  According  to  a  French  officer,  M.  Chaigneau,  who  long 
resided  among  them,  the  philosophy  of  Confucius,  and  for  a  few^ 
medicine,  are  the  objects  of  continual  study.  The  physicians  are 
divided  between  two  theories;  the  one  party  employing  only 
stimulants,  and  the  other  refrigerants.    Mr.  Crawfurd  found, 
that  in  Cochin-China,  there  was  nothing  of  the  slightest  mo- 
ment done  in  public  matters,  without  writing ;  whereas,  at  Siam, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  officers  of  government  to  commit  a 
single  sentence  to  paper,  on  almost  any  subject.  Nearly  all  the 
works  in  the  popular  language,  to  which  the  Siamese  attach  va- 
lue, are  written  on  slips  of  palm-leaf,  with  an  iron  style.  These 
slips  are  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  They  are  tied  up 
in  small  bundles,  and  generally  richly  gilt,  forming  thus  a  vo- 
lume, which  is  carefully  placed  in  an  envelope  of  siTk  or  cotton 
cloth.  Most  of  the  Siamese  learn  to  read  and  Write,  in  their  im- 
perfect way.  They  compose  romances  even  longer  than  the  no- 
vels of  Richardson.  Their  favourite  historical  novel  is  comprised 
in  about  four  hundred  cantos  or  parts,  and,  when  dramatised, 
takes  up  six  weeks  in  the  acting.  They  have  no  prepared  dia- 
logues for  their  dramatic  entertainments.  The  plays  are  founded 
on  the  romances,  and  the  players  left  to  excogitate  the  dialogue 
from  the  subject,  having  a  promptei'  near^  mio  refreshes  their 
memories  from  the  written  volume  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 
At  the  Cochin-Chinese  court,  there  is  a  regular  historiographer ; 
so  at  the  Siamese,  a  state-cbronologist  records  all  public  events 
and  discussions.  Our  author  refers  to  the  remarkable  acturaey 
of  pronunciation  attained  by  the  Siamese  and  other  Eastern  na- 
tions, and  the  copiousness  and  perfisetion  of  their  alphabetic  sys- 
tems, as  affording  a  strong  contn^st  with  the  paucity  and  vague- 
ness of  their  ideas.  It  would  seem^  he  addis,  as  if  they  studious- 
ly set  more  value  on  sound  than  sensed  Among  the  dignitaries, 
or  haul  iorij  to  convey  meaning  clearly  or  folly,  is  deemed  rus- 
tic and  bourgeois, — ^They  deal  in  obscure  hints,  brief  ambigui- 
ties, and  avoid  all  strong  metaphors  and  hyberbolical  forms  of 
expression.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  use  of  tobacco  may  be 
received  as  evidence  of  civilization,  but  the  Cochin-Chinese— 
particularly  those  of  rank,  are  addicted  to  the  practice  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  They  chew  and  smoke,  and  the  fashionable 
parties  are  soon  enveloped  in  the  fumes  which  they  raise  from 
their  segars. 

The  government  of  Cochin-China  is  a  consummate  despotism 
in  theory  and  practice.  There  is  no  check  to  the  authority  of  the 
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monarchy  but  the  fear  of  insurrection.  As  in  Siam,  the  whole 
male  population  is  enrolled  either  for  war  or  other  aervioe. 
The  late  king  had  a  standing  military  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  including  his  navy.  Nevertheless,  our  ma* 
thor  thinks  that  a  force  of  five  thousand  European  troops,  and 
a  squadron  of  a  few  sloops  of  war,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  conquest  and  retention  of  the  whole  empire;  but  he  alaa 
thinks,  that,  were  Cochin-China  and  the  countries  dependent  U|h 
on  it,  placed  under  the  skilful  rule  of  an  European  government 
a  power  might  in  time  be  established  there,  more  formidable  to 
the  British  Indian  commerce  and  empire,  than  could  arise  in  any 
other  situation,  or  under  any  other  circumstances.  The  cofleri  of 
the  present  government  are  enormously  rich,  owing  to  rapacitr, 
parsimony,  and  exact  habits  of  business  in  all  the  departmenta.  To 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  White,  and  the  exam* 
pies  which  abound  in  our  author's  Journal,  we  might  declare 
it  nearly  impossible  that  the  political  and  social  degradation  of 
subjects, — especially  the  middling  and  lower  orders, — should  be 
greater  than  in  Cochin-China.  Yet,  certainly,  the  condition  of 
the  Siamese  is  still  worse.  A  Siamese  rarely  atanda  or  walka 
erect; — an  inferior  never  does  so,  in  presence  of  a  auperier:  he 
crouches  f  or  era  why  and  his  whole  gait  and  carriage  are  spoiled 
by  this  habit.  The  necessary  practice  of  grovelling  upon  kneaa 
and  elbows,  and  knocking  the  forehead  against  the  earth,  ia  in- 
compatible with  the  very  idea  of  «ny  dignity  or  elegance  of  man- 
ners. The  cflects  of  constant  prostrations  were  visible  to  the 
British  embassy  on  the  limbs  even  of  the  dignitaries  of  their  ae- 
quaintance; — the  knees  and  elbows  were  marked  with  black, in- 
delible scars.  Among  the  Chinese,  pads  are  allowed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  limbs  and  garments;  but  a  precaution  like  this^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Siamese,  would  offend,  as  insufferably  disi^ 
spectful,  and  be  rewarded  with  the  bamboo.  Such  cuatoma  and 
feelings  may  teach  us  to  value  our  own  institutions.  It  ia  well  to 
contemplate  occasionally  living  pictures  of  this  description. 

The  diversity  in  the  respective  situations  of  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese and  Siamese,  is  indeed  striking,  for  every  observer  and 
reader.  We  have  seen  that  the  latter  are  under  the  away  of  a 
very  numerous  priesthood  and  a  pervading  system  of  religion. 
But,  in  Cochin-China,  the  Tolapoins  ^re  so  few  in  number,  that 
the  British  embassy  never  happened  to  see  any  of  them  ;«-(he 
ministers  of  religion  are  of  the  meanest  orders,  and  regarded  aa 
a  sort  of  fortune-tellers ;  there  exist  no  spacious  templea  when- 
in  the  people  assemble  to  perform  their  devotions  in  common,  er 
to  receive  religious  or  moral  instruction.  What  templea  they 
have,  are  comparatively  small  and  paltry,  and  dedicated  to  infe- 
rior supernatural  beings,  tutelary  or  malignant— - 
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*<  The  only  pftrC,**  wyt  our  autlM>r»  «  of  the  rdji^oiit  befief  of  tiie  Goohia-Chi* 
neae  and  Tonquinese,  which  assumes  a  83rsteiiiatic  fbioig  or  appean  to  reach  the 
heart,  or  materially  to  aflTeet  the  character  or  eoniloct  of  Ae  people,  is  ttie  wor* 
Aip  of  the  manes  of  progenitocs.  This  unirerMlIy  obtahis  i  it  is  enforced  by  fSat 
l^emment  not  only  as  a  religious  but  as  a  moral  and  civil  duty  { and  the  boaoun 
piud  to  the  dead,  appear  to  bi  considered  equally  necessary  to  thHr  comfort  aiid 
repose,  as  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  Knng.  Among  the  most  striking 
objects  in  Cochin-Chmese  landscape,  are  the  IStOe  religious  groYcs  which  are 
here  and  there  interspersed  among  the  villages^  and  commoner  near  the  bury- 
ing-pkces.  Of  these  we  saw  many.  A  single  entrance,conducts  by  a  winding  pas- 
sage to  the  centre  of  them,  where  there  are  an  open  space,  and  one  or  more  uttle 
temples,  or  rather  rude  ahars.  These  retreats  are  consecrated  to  the  manes  of 
the  dead,  and  their  gloom  and  solemnity  render  them  welLniited.fiir  the  pin^ 
pose.*' 

It  is  their  custom,'  after  the  body  has  been  buried  three  jrears, 
to  disinter  the  bones,  and  remove  them  fo  another  situation  dose 
to  their  dwellings;  and  the  second  place  of  interment  is  viewed 
as  a  place  of  worship.  The  British  strangers  saw  a  great  number 
of  graves  open,  which  had  been  thus  vacated.  The  bodies  of  the 
Siamese  of  all  ranks  are  burnt  on  a  pile,  and  the  funeral  is  at- 
tended with  singular  ceremonies.  Of  these,  the  most  fantastic  is 
the  following,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Crawford,  ifvho  witnessed  it 
The  male  relatives  of  the  deceased  tied  their  clothes  in  a  bundle, 
and  standing  on  each  side  of  the  pile,  tossed  tliem  over  it  six  sue* 
^essive  times,  taking  great  care  not  to  allow  them  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  Widely  unlike  the  original  Chinese  in  this  eireumsianee, 
Uie- Cochin-Chinese  scarcely  ever  emigrate,  and  the  veneration 
which  they  entertain  for  the  remains  of  their  fathers,  contributes 
to  keep  them  at  home.  It  is  known  that  our  Indians  cherish  a 
similar  reverence  for  the  graves  of  their  progenitors,  whose  bones 
they  sometimes  piously  carry  with  them  in  their  removals.  The 
Anglo-Burmese  ambassador,  tited  above,  has  the  following  me- 
morandum in  his  journal.  <<  January. 81st  This  was  the. first  day 
of  the  year ;  the  people  left  off  all  manner  of  tvoris,  and  tricked 
themselves  out  ip  their  gala  dresses^  fS^^i  f'^W  hoase  to  bouse  to 
visit  each  other.  At  every  house  wis  uidoMtii  small  table,  eontain* 
ing  sweetmeats  and  a  lighted  taper,  wfaieh  was  an  offering  to  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors,'' 

There  is  another  annual  festival  fof  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious honours  to  the  souls  of  deceased  progenitors.  Along  the 
rivers  and  near  the  other  highways,  are  teinplesof  neat  struc- 
ture, consecrated,  as  cenotaphs,  to*  the  manes  of  worthies  of  the 
literary  or  civil  order,  each  of  whom  has  i  small  pillar  with  bis 
name  inscribed.  The  Anglo-Burmese  mission,  in  riding  to  Sai- 
gun,  examined  two  of  these  buildings^  and'found  a  written  testi- 
mony to  each  of  the  individuals  whose  merits  had  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  be  thus  enshrined.  As  a  mark  of  reject,  every  one 
who  approaches  these  pantheons,  on  horseback,  is  compelled  to 
dismount 
In  all  the  more  recent  accounts  of  Cbchio-China,  the  French 
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residents,  and  particularly  the  two  French  mandarins^  have  a 
prominent  plaee.  Their  presence  is  connected  with  adventures 
nearly  as  rooiantie  and  striking,  as  any  which  belong  to  the 
eventful  history  of  European  association  with  the  domestic  revo- 
lutions and  improvements  of  the  Asiatic  states.  Barrow,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  work  already  quoted,  has  gathered  the  most 
copious  and  curious  details  of  those  adventures,  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  Captain  Baristy,  an  able  and  intelligent  French  naval 
officer,  who  had  for  several  years  commanded  a  frigate  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Cochin;^hina,  and  enjoyed  the  opportuni- 
ty of  collecting  accurate  information.  As  Barrow's  narrative  is 
generally  known,  or  at  least  easily  accessible,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  few  principal  features  of  the  story,  upon  some 
of  which,  Mr.  Crawfurd  dwells  through  several  pages. 

In  1774,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Cochin-China.  The  reigning 
king  and  his  eldest  son  were  defeated  in  two  great  battles,  taken, 
and  beheaded.  The  queen,  his  wife,  made  her  escape,  carrying 
with  her  her  second  son  Gia-Long.  The  prince,  most  fortunately 
for  his  welfare,  put  himself  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
a  French  missionary,  who  styled  himself  the  •^/To^/o/tc  Vicar  of 
Cochin-China^  and  whose  real  name  and  title  were,  Georges 
Pierre  Joseph  Pigneaux  de  Behnimj  Bishop  ofJldran,  This 
prelate  became  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
country.  He  shared  in  the  distresses  of  a  dangerous  exile  and 
concealment;  and  in  renewed  military  efforts,  which  he  chiefly 
counselled  or  directed,  with  the  aid  of  some  French  and  Portu- 
guese adventurers.  At  length,  in  17S7,  the  <<  legitimate''  king, 
after  sad  vicissitudes,  confided  his  eldest  son  to  the  Bishop  s 
care,  and  authorized  him  to  proceed  to  France,  with  his  ward, 
and  claim  the  assistance  of  Louis  XVI.  The  envoy  arrived  safe- 
ly at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  oflen- 
sive  and  defensive,  which  Barrow  first  published  in  exienso. 
With  the  co-operation  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  French,  English,  and 
Irish  naval  and  military  officers  and  engineers,  who  resorted  to 
the  standard  of  His  Cochin-Chinese  Majesty,  in  consequence  of 
this  alliance, — the  king  was  enabled  before  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry to  vanquish  and  disperse  all  his  enemies.  Adran  returned  to 
him,  restoring  the  son  in  safety,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Co- 
chin-China,  and  the  appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary, 
conferred  by  Louis  XVI. 

To  the  courage  and  sagacity  of  this  adviser,  and  the  skill  and 
intrepidity  of  the  European  officers,  Mr.  Crawfurd  attributes  the 
restoration  of  Oia-Longy  more  than  to  the  efficiency  of  his  own 
genius  or  of  his  native  auxiliaries.  His  subsequent  successes  in 
war,  the  extensive  public  works  which  he  accomplished,  and  the 
progress  which  his  subjects  made  during  his  reign  in  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts,  were  mainly  owing  likewise  to  the 
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wisdom  and  ascendency  of  the  same  benevolent  and  •enlightened 
friend.  Adran  died  in  1800,  without  having  lost  in'any  degree 
the  favour  of  the  monarch,  who  continued  to  distinguish  him  by 
an  epithet  before  reserved  for  Confucius — the  lUuatrioua  MasieTf 
and  who  lavished  honours  on  his  remains,  one  of  whteh  was  the 
appointment  of  fifty  families  to  the  exclusive  occupation  of  watch- 
ing over  his  tomb:  The  other  Frenclt  coadjutors  retained  also 
their  hold  upon  the  friendship  ami  gratitude  of  Oia-Long.  This 
monarch  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  talents,  judgment,  and 
various  liberality.  But  some  of  the  French  officers  intormed  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  that  while  he  fully  encouraged  and  comprehended  ini* 
litairy  and  naval  tactics,  and  undertook  with  alacrity,  fortifica- 
tions, military  schools,  roads  and  canals;  he  constantly  answered 
^em  when  they  Ventured  to  recommend  the  promotion  of  ci- 
vil industry  and  science  in  his  dominions,  that  he  did  not  want 
rich  subjects,  as  poor  ones  wei%  more  obedient ;  and  when  they 
urged  in  reply,  that  in  Eurof>e,  disoiders  and  insurrections  were 
most  frequent  among  poor  and  needy  nations,  he  Fejoined  brief- 
ly,— <<  the  matter  is  difiereht  in  China.''  The  spirit  of  these  no- 
tions is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  regard 
to  an  educated  people. 

No  attempt  was  made^on  either  side,  to  carry  into  full  effect 
the  treaty  with  Liouis  XVI.  Qor  author  remarks  that  this  cir- 
cumstance was  fortunate  for  the  independence  of  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese monarch,  for,  had  the  views  of  the  French  court  been  pro- 
secuted to  the  full  extent,  Cochin-China  and  the  surrounding 
countries  would  •virtually  have  become  provinces  of  France  in 
the  first  instance,  and  <<  in  the  sequel,.  Great  Britain  would  have 
interfered,  and  probably  supported  the  insurgents,  and  thus  es- 
tablished her  influence,  if  not  her  dominion,  in  that  remote  part 
of  India.."  The  British  conceived  strong  J€»d6u8y  of  die  designs 
of  France  upon  a  country  deemed  the  inpst  mitable  of  Asia  tor 
maritime  objects,  and  the^  found  t^niselves  thwarted  by  the 
French  influence  at  the  court,  in  their  tv^o  first  formal  efforts  to 
institute  political  and  commercial  relations.  But  when  Mr. 
Crawfurd  executed  his  mission,  Gia-Lon^the  protector  of  the  ^ 
French  and  Christianity,  was  dead^  having  been  preceded  to  \ 

the  tomb  by  his  only  legitimate  son,  the  pupil  of  Adran ;  and  a 
natural  ofispring  had  ascended  the  throne,  with  other  disposi- 
tions toward  the  European  denizens  and  the  Christian  converts. 
In  the  Anglo-Burmese  Journal  to  which  we  have  more  than 
once  referred,  Mr.  Gibson  has  made  this  entry,  for  Juqo  10th, 
1823:— 

"  On  this  day,  two  French  gentlemen  paid  the  roiinon  a  iidt— ^y  infimned 
us  that  of  the  many  French  who  were  once  in  the  cobntiy,  two  of  the  elder  ones 
only  survived,  and  that  there  remained  but  five  in  Gochm-China  altogether,  ex- 
clumve  of  miasionaiiea.   The  present  king  had  openly  cipressed  a  dislike  to  £u- 
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ropeans,  and  forbidden  the  overt  profeiaion  of  the  Christiui  religion.  He  \aA  le 
fused  to  admit  the  two  bishops  into  his  presence,  acconfiM  to  former  imgc^  aad 
when  one  of  them  lately  presented  himself,  he  insulted  Eim  bjr  ofiexiof  him  t 
piece  of  money  as  a  common  beggar." 

With  the  two  French  Mandarins,  MM.  Chaigneau  and 
Vanier^  the  British  envoy  held  frequent,  and  very  agreeable 
and  beneficial  intercourse.  Vanier,  the  senior,  had  dwelt  in 
Cochin-China  thirty-three  years,  served  in  all  Gia-Long'a  wan, 
and  gained  a  high  rank  and  title.  He  began  his  proresaional 
career  in  the  French  navy — was  present  with  the  combined 
French  and  American  army,  to  which  Lord  Cbrnwallis  sur- 
rendered at  Little  York,  as  well  as  in  the  action  between  Lord 
Rodney  and  the  Comte  de  Grasse.  This  share  in  our  revolution- 
ary struggle,  excites  additional  interest  in  his  biography  and  si- 
tuation. M.  Chaigneau,  had  been  twenty  or  twenty-nine  years 
in  the  country  ;  returned  to  France  in  1819,  and  brought  back 
a  French  wife,  and  the  appointment  of  Consul  General  for  Co- 
chin-China,  from  the  French  court  The  spouse  of  M.  VanieTi 
was  a  Cochin-Chinese,  <<a  fine  looking  woman^  tall,  and  as  fair 
as  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe."  Both  the  sentlemen 
and  ladies  dressed  in  the  indigenous  fashion,  but  the  repasts 
which  they  gave  to  the  British  embassy  were  entirely  French. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  states,  that  it  was  their  devotion  to  royalty  which 
fixed  the  two  mandarins,  and  the  greater  number  of  their  coun- 
trymen, in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  world, — and  he  adds^  "in 
short,  it  was  the  French  revolution  which  achieved  the  revolution 
in  Cochin-China,  and  established  the  existing  order  of  thinn 
there."  Many  are  the  remote,  unexpected  and  important  inci- 
dents of  every  great  political  revolution.  Our  own  will  have 
a  longer  and  more  diffusive  train,  than  any  which  has  oecor- 
red  in  modern  times.  To  the  page  in  which  Mr.  Crawfofd 
has  celebrated  <<  the  politeness,  hospitality,  and  real  kindnessP* 
of  his  French  friends,  he  has  appended  this  note.  ''These  gen- 
tlemen have  all  quitted  Cochin-China  since,  and  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  greater  number  of  tliem  at  Singapore,  on  their 
way  to  France,  in  1»25."  The  French  party,  so  call^,  in  Co- 
chin-China, is  now  extinct;  but  the  people  continue  to  be  styled 
the  French  of  India^  on  account  of  their  vivacity,  gaiety,  and 
other  social  qualities. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  British  Embassy  quitted  Hn6^ 
proceeded  by  land  to  Touran,  and  embarked  thence  for  Singa- 
pore. Nothing  was  gained  from  the  court  of  Cochin-China.  It 
manifested  an  invincible  reluctance  to  maintain  any  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  delegated  government  of  India.  Mr.  Craw- 
funl  relates,  that,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Burmese  war,  a 
second  mission  was  despatched  by  the  governor-general,  to  Siaaa, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  Siamese, 
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and  to  improTe  the  oommatsial  intercoune.  The  Siamese  sent 
armies  into  the  field,  and  made  a  show  of  eo-operatii^  with  the 
British ;  but  when  they  discovered  tiiat  they  could  acquire  no- 
thing substantial  for  tfiemselves,  they  receded,  and  remained 
neuter,  with  warm  professions  of  friendship  for  both  be)ligerent$ ; 
intensely  hating,  in  fact,  their  inveterate  enemy,  the  Burmese, 
yet  dreading  more  the  British  power  and  policy.  Our  aullior  al- 
so mentions,  that  some  intelligent  and  extensive  effi>rts  were 
made  by  the  merchants  of  Singapore,  backed  by  the  capital  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  to  enlarge  the  British  trade  with  Siam, 
by  a  direct  intercourse.  Thos^  efforts  totally  failed,  and  the  end 
is  deemed  hopeieep^  Mr.  Crawfurd  expafiajtes  on  the  peculiar  and 
cbse  affinity  subsisting  between  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit 
the  wide  regions  between  Bengal  and  China,  excepting,  however, 
the  Annam,  upon  which  theC^inese  character  is  so  deeply  stamp- 
ed. The  leading  nations  in .  this  wide  range,  are  the  Burmans, 
the  Siamese^  and  the  Peguans.  Their,  disfects  bear  a  common 
resemblance  in  structure  an4  idiom^  fleFe  is  a  strikinc  accord- 
ance among  themsielyes,  in  all  esseptial.poitotSyanda'qisrinftili- 
tude  to  all  other  Asiatic  races,' nale8lif.^b^ou|.-  They  have  the 
same  form,  of  religiQn,  the  same  laws,  the  same  literatnre,  the 
same-civil  and. political  institutions. .  lliey  appear  never  to  hi^v^ 
been  victims  to  foreign  force "Or  .rule;  but  while  exempt  from 
foreign  aggression,  their  <H^m  bistofy.  is.  one.  of  r  constant  internal 
warfare,  and  alternations  of  conquest  anc|i*isubjectipn.  The  pub* 
lie  annals  of:  mankind,  and  th&niUtative»of  travellers,  whether 
concerning  the  East  or  the  West^  betray  At  least  the  sanie  gene- 
ral outline'^  ioid  the  same  compie|[ional.^its,  of  hdman  nature. 
In -every  part  of  the  globp,  ourspeeies  fall  Into  like  vanities,  fol- 
lies, and  vices,  though  mere  usages,  and  fashions  may  diflb*.' Much 
of  what  we  have  abstractly  reqieeting  the- Siamese  aaid  Coehin- 
ChinCse,  may  smite  Uie  conacM6ee.^4utiaQefiuR.sim 
and  exalted.  For  yarious.reasqps^.tlM.1c«Kioiis  divisions  of  man- 
kind may  be  careful,  too;  Jti  ioAli^iig  ciob"  other— rbaokward  in 
pretending  tolnterpret  what  they  do  not  undjerstand.  <<  Toq[>eak 
cbrrectly,"  says  Barrow,  <<'of  the  mumers  and  opinions  of  fo- 
reign nations;  to  trace  the  motives  of . their  actions,  and  the 
grounds  of  their  prejudices;  to.examine  the. effects  ponced  on 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  ky  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions ;  and  to  iifquire  into  thetr-  ideas  of  moral  rij^t 
and  wrong,  their  notions  of  taste,  of  beauty,  and  happiness^  apd 
many  other  subjects  necessary  to  be  inVestisated,  bisfore  a  thoro|D^ 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  of  their  true  character  and  condition, 
require  not  only  a  long  residence  in  the  country,. but  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  various  classes  pf  society;^  and  after  all, 
aii  accurate  portrait  is  hardly  to  be  expected.''  Here  is  the  tes- 
timony of  a  great  authority  on  the  subject    We  leave  it  as  a 
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eauiion  to  those  who  rtiall  peruse  Mr.  Gnwfurd's  splendid  and 
ponderous  volume,  rich  as  this  is  in  evidence  of  the  author's 
sound  sense,  comprehensive  information,  and  scrupulous  re- 
search. 


Art.  IX.— new  MARITIME  ARTILLERY. 

NouveUe  Force  Maritime  tt  Application  de  cettt  farce  a  quel" 
quea  parties  du  Service  de  PJirmSe  tie  Terre;  au  Essai  sur 
Pitai  actuel  dee  Matfene  de  la  force  Maritime;  sur  une 
eaptce  nauvelle  d'^riillerie  de  mer^  qui  detruirait  prompter 
ment  ke  Vaiseeaux  de  haui-bard;  sur  la  Construction  de 
Navires  d  voile  et  it  vapeur^  de- grandeur  modMe,  qui^  or* 
mis  de  cette  artiUerie^  donneraient  une  Marine  moths  Cou* 
ttuse  et  plus  puissante  que  celles  existantes;  Et  sur  la  force 
que  le  ijfsthme  de  bouches^-feu  proposioJfMrcnt  a  ferre^ 
pour  les  batteries  desi^\  de plac^  tie  cAtes  et  de  campagne. 
Par  H.  I.  Patxhaks.  Jincien  il^ve  de  PEcole  Poly  tech" 
nique;  Chtf  de  bafailhn  au  Corps  ttoyal  de  PJirtilkrie; 
Chevalier  de  POrdre  Boyal  et  Militaire  de  Saint-Louis ; 
Officier  de  POrdre  Eoyal  de  la  Legion*d^  Hfmn^ur,  1  vol. 
4to.  pp.  456 — 7  plates.  Paris. 

New  Maritime  Force,  and  the  application  ef  it  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Land  Service;  or  an  Essay  on  the  actual  Sys» 
tern  of  Maritime  Force;  on  a  new  species  of  Masine  «^ 
tillery,  which  would  promptly  destroy  ships  cf  the  line; 
on  the  construction  of  both  sailing  and  steofn  vessels^  af 
moderate  size,  which,  being  armed  with  this  New  Jirtilkry^ 
would  furnish  a  less  costly  and  more  powerful  force  than 
the  present  marine;  and  on  the  advantages  which  the  New 
System  of  Artillery  would  offer  by  its  employment  an  shore, 
either  in  battering  or  field  pieces^  or  in  the  d^ence  ef 
Towns  and  Coasts,  By  H.  I.  Paixhans,  Pupil  qf  the  Poly- 
technic  School;  Ch^de  Bataillon  cf  the  EoyalJirtiOary; 
Knight  cf  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  ef  St.  Louis;  and 
Member  of  the  Legion  cf  Honour, 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years,  since  Gribeauval  and  other 
scientific  artillerists  and  engineers,  commenced  a  system  of  im* 
provement  in  land  artillery,  which  has  so  much  increased  the 
effects  of  this  potent  engine,  in  determining  the  £ite  of  pitched 
battles ;  the  ardour  with  which  the  French  have  sought  after, 
and  adopted  every  thing  tending  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
perfection  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  the  consequent  su- 
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periority  of  their  field  artillery^  both  as  regards  atriicture  imd 
inanagementy  have  contributed  etaentially  to  the  suecen  of  eom^ 
of  their  most  brilliant/ eampaignt;  The  great  desideratum  in 
field  artillery,  is  rapidity  of  movement;  and  it  would  be  pjtfw 
feet,  if  it  eould  be  brought  up,  manouyred,  and  earned  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  field  of  battle,  urith  the  celerity  of  cavalry; 
this  has  been  obtained  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  the  French  were  *^''^ 
the  first  to  introduce  these  improvements,  by  using  guns  lighter 
than  those  formerly  brought  into  the  fields  which,  togirther  with 
a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  their  *^  appareil/^  and  9  better 
mode  of  draught,  rendered  it  for  a  time  tiie  most  fonnidid>le  in 
Europe.  It  is  obvious,  hdwever;  thft  advantage^  derived  from 
i^rovements  of  this  kind,  must  be  temporary,  and  would  soon 
be  shared  by  all  alike ;  and  this  branch  of  the-  military  forces 
has  in  fiict  attained  nearly- the^saixie  degree  of  exceUenoe  in  every 
service :  if  there  is  any  difference^  the  English  field  artillery, 
(according  to  the  opiifiionof  a  French  officer,)  is  superior  to  that 
on  the  continent. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  whiiethe'artillery  used  in  land  fights 
was  receiving  important  imprevaneats,  the  «ime  weapon  which 
constituted  the  whole  force  of  tbe^maritee^  should  have  oncter* 
gone  fewor.no  material  chifngee)  for^  with  >the  exception  ofenv 
rooades/ which.  wcMis  introduced  into  .the  British  navy  in  1779 
or  1780,  the  armament  of  rtiips  of  war  doet  not  differ  essentiaUir 
from  that  of  fifily  years  ago.  Th0r6  have  tieea  various  experi- 
ments made,  with  a  viewto^  this  object,  and  many  hints  and 
suggestions  for  material  chapges,  but  none^of  any  tsonseqneiice 
have  been  carried  into  effect '  A  little  retieciion  will  explain 
the  causes  of  this  seeming  neglect  The  situatidn  of  the  fleets 
and  armi^  of  the  belligerent  powers,  daring,  this  period,  was 
very  different;^the  latter  were  in  eooitent  end  fflarfiil  eoUi* 
sion  with  each  other;  and,  whati^e  -OHghC  be < the  soeeesses 
of  either  party,  th^y  Wjsre  fliervei'  so  gpeat  as  ie  render  them 
indifferent  to  the  improveiment  of.-dl  tiMae  means  en  which 
they  depended  for  victory ;  but  the  French  marine,  which  at  no 
time  had  obtained  more  than  a  temporary  and  partial  superiority 
over  that  of  England,,  and  the  elen^ents  fd  whioh  are  very  inle* 
rior  to  those  of  their  insular  neighbours,  itover  made  a  success* 
ful  stand  after  the  1st  of  June  1794.^  Fton  this  period,  the  star 
of  Britain  prevailed,  and  a  series  of  victories  ensued— ^rminat- 
ing  with  Trafalgar,  which  annihilated  the  navy  of  France.  The 
superiority  on  the  part  of  England^  was  such  as  to  render  increas- 
ed exertion  uo necessary ;  it  was  useless  to  augment  the  eBkfet  of 
means  already  more  than  sufficient  to  accomplish  dieir  purpose ; 
for  every  succeeding  effort  on  the  part  of  the  French,  only  serv* 
ed  to  render  their  decline  more  obviooft  This  state  of  things 
very  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  the  British  navy  was  the 
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best  possible  in  every  point  of  view.  So  confident  were  thej  Ten« 
dered  by  success,  that  they  vaunted  the  superiority  of  some  of 
their  smaller  guns  over  the  heavier  calibers  in  use  iii  other  na- 
vies-^thus  attributing  to  it  a  perfect  combination  of  the  nuHe^ 
,rielj  as  well  as  of  the  personnel ;  but  in  fact  they  were  entirely 
indebted  to  the  latter,  to  their  superior  management  of  this 
materiel — ^to  their  skill  in  seamanship; — for  the  moment  they 
came  in  contact  with  seamen  equal,  and  in  many  respects  superior 
to  their  own,  though  opposing  with  their  favourite  class  of  ships, 
armed  with  a  caliber  they  professedly  considered  the  best,  they 
were  at  once  foiled,  and  the  disparity  between  them  and  their  new 
enemy,  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  their  repeat* 
ed  triumphs  over  the  French.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  refer  to 
their  different  modes  of  accounting  for  what  was  a  very  natural 
occurrence ;  but  those  who  sai^  the  true  state  of  the  case,  also 
saw  that  the  only  remedy-:— if  indeed  remedy  were  now  possi- 
ble— was  to  oppose  their  enemy  with  the  same,  or  heavier 
weapons,  and  endeavour  to  excel  in  the  use  of  them.  Here 
is,  we  conceive,  under  all  circumstances,  the  truesecret  of  vic- 
tory. This  led  to  some  changes  of  armament  hitherto  considered 
unnecessary,  and  it  has  for  a  few  years  past  been  a  matter  of- con- 
sideration to  increase  the  intensity*of  the  ordinary  means  in  use 
in  the  different  navies;  but  when  the  greatest  degree  of  abso- 
lute force  has  been  given  to  this  part  of  the  nationu  defence,  as 
the  progress  of  all  will  be  .nearly  alike,  the  relative  force  of  the 
respective  marines  will  be  the  same  as  at  present,  so  that  how- 
ever the  navies  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  may  go  on  im- 
proving in  this  respect — that  which  is  most  powerful  will  still 
continue-  so,  and  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  England  can 
only  be  counterbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  some  means 
which  shall  change  the  whole  face  of  affairs,  and  produce  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  naval  warfare. 

It  is  to  this  subject  Mr.  Paixhans  has  directed  his  researches; 
and  the  object  of  the  work  before  us  is  the  introduction  of  a  new 
armament,  whose  use  and  principles,  though  long  known,  yet, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  were  not  carried  into  operation ;  but  by 
the  successful  application  of  which,  he  now  thinks  to  produce  re- 
sults highly  important,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  every  nation 
in  any  degree  dependent  on  a  marine  for  prosperity  and  safety. 
The  means  thus  proposed  are  bomb-cannon;  and  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  vessels  armed  in  this  manner  are  competent  to  the 
destruction  of  any  class  of  ships  whatever,  and  of  course  the 
present  fleets  of  line  of  battle  ships  rendered  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely  useless ;  and  naval  despotism  will  in  future  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  project  of  destroying  the  supremacy  of  the  British  navy^ 
or  putting  it  hors  de  combat^  by  means  apparently  so  simple. 
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may  at  first  appear  rather  more  than  paradoxical*  Witboat  coincid- 
ing entirely  with  the  opiniovfs  of  oar  author^  m  to  the  eertaintjf 
of  the  results  to  be  produced  by  the  introduistion  of  the  <<jN9tf- 
velies  ArtMs^^^  we  have  little  doubt  that  highly,  importluiit 
changes  will  take  place  in  naval  wai&ro:— -to  none  will  theie 
changes  be  more  important  than  to  oorsblves.  Mr.  P.  atks  in 
his  preface— 

"^  Ak  not  aliips  of  the  line,  more  eanly  dettra^ted  than  preynrftd  ?  tod  we 
such  great  efforU  necessary  to  ensarrthe  destruction  of  such  frail  edifices^  whtpn 
a  few  pounds  of  powder  in  a  inine»  are  sufficient  to  crumble  to  dust  the  atrdng- 
est  ramparts  ?  ', 

**  No,  ships  of  the  line  are  not  difficult  to  deabxyjr :  fhegr  majr  rentt  die  ofifi- 
naiy  artillery,  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  pi^uoe  a  Idiid  of  artiUeiy  wfaiefa  they 
cannot  re9is^''--/fi/ro<lumofib  p.  V. 

■  Mr.  Paixhans  claims  m>  4;redit  for.  inventions  of  any  kind  \  in- 
deed, he  denies  that  tiiere  ia  any  thing  new  in  his  project 

**  We  ai«  so  fitf  ftbm  preten^i^to  luiTe  hirented  any  thbig,  that  we  have 
made  laborious  reseaicheatO'Sfaoir,  tinat  the  pniiqpal  innovation  propoaed  in  thb 
worlc,  is  a  thing^  lonff  known--has  been  already  trwd  with  success  .been  often 
recommended  by  well  informed  profesrional-nu^  imd  of  which  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  study,  the  details,  and'w|iat  is  moiit  remarkabU^  it  waa  Kfapdeon  him- 
self (as  we  shall  shoV  her^AeiS).who  otaie'iieaKst  to  tut  lolotioa^'  tUb  pfo- 
blem."— /nIrwftMiHift,  p.  vii.  -<.   • 

The-  sanction  of  such  a  name,  would  be  in  itself  sufSeieiitto 
secure  our  attention  to  the  subjecs^*  however  extravagant  it  midbt 
at  first  appear;  we  however  hope  to  rtiow,  that  the  merits  of  Uiis 
work  claim>  in  a  particular  manner^  the-  attentton  of  military  and 
naval  men,  both  as  it  reg^ards  the  modifioations  it  i»  liable  to  pro- 
duce in  their  respective  profession^  parti<iulariy  the  Utter,  as  well 
as  the  more  important  subject  of  national' defencie.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1809,  but  not  made  public  un61  18212,  though  it 
had  been  laid  before  the  government  in  1819,  With  respect  to 
the  publication  of  his  system,  Mr.  f^  tery  sensibly  argues^ 
that  no  inventions. for  warlike pluffMiaea  e^  ImI  k^  Mtcreti  for, 
it  is  only  by  experiments  ona.iai^  ical^  toA  amr  mature  dis- 
cussion, that  they  lu^  admitted ;  and  ^<  it  Ims  never  occurred  that 
victories  have  ever  been  gained  by  similar' mysteries. ''  He  ob- 
serves:— 

**  The  system  is  either  good,  or  it  is  not  r*  if  it  istMt,  Ita  pid>fieation  can  be  at- 
tended with  no  inconvenience ;  but,  if  having  been  ei^riifished  ftwn*  the  expe- 
rience of  anterior  and  well  proved  fiicts,  this  system  should  be.fbund  admisaible» 
and  capable  of  producing  the  effects  ani^ounced,  wb#t  wcruld  be  (he  reaolti  ? 
Why  that  the  advantages  would  nOt  merely  be  to  procure  to  %»  Prendi  marine, 
a  priority  of  success ;  but  these  advantagea  would  constat  b  this,  fAJuT  inflawtp 
Hit  naval  power  of  states  vaiU  be  in  froporUon  la  the  total  fine  </ theft,  populatioHt 
instead  of  bang  restricted,  as  at  present,  to  the  exfcrieneed  part  of  iheur  mmitime 
population.  That  is  to  say,  the  difficulty  of  having  a  good  navy,  wilt  cease  to 
be  so  much  greater  than  that  of  having  a  good  arm^  i  but,  m  tneidadvaiitafeSy 
which  France  haaan  interest  in  procunng  secretly^  ni  older  to  enaore  the  aoooeaa 
of  the  first  battle,  which  never  decidea  a  war }"  pp.  ziv.  xv. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  besides  an  appendix  on 
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coast  defence.  The  first  book  consistii  of  an  examination  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  offence  and  defence,  actually  in  uae^ 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  conatruetion  <rf 
the  vessels,  or  in  their  armament;  among  which  he  claaaea,  as 
the  most  useful  and  simple,  that  of  giving  to  a  vessel  the  great- 
est possible  force  of  artillery ;  that  is,  to  put  the  greateat  poaai- 
ble  number  of  guns,  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  Theae  are  the 
ideas  of  Montalembert,  in  which  we  confesa  we  aee  no  advan- 
tages ;  for,  on  board  of  vessels  carrying  long  guna,  the  fnini" 
mum  distance  between  the  ports  is  probably  attained ;  the  dia- 
tance  between  the  ports  of  a  battery  of  thirty-two  pounders, 
(seven  feet  six  inches,)  is  perhaps  the  smallest  space  in  which 
men  can  perform  the  necessary  manceuvres,  in  working  guna  of 
this  caliber.  But  the  greatest  objection  to  increaaing  the  number 
of  guns  in  a  given  space,  would  be  the  necessary  increaae  of  men, 
and  this  would  be  more  particularly  objectionable,  in  aloopa  of 
war,  and  smaller  vessels,  and  would  not  be  remedied  by  small' 
er  caliber,  which,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  guni^  would 
be  less  effective  than  at  present.  Carrortades,  from  their li^tneaa, 
peculiar  construction,  and  facility  of  handling,  would  probably  ad- 
mit of  being  placed  nearer  together;  yet  this  would  he  attended 
by  inconveniences,  more  than  counterbalancing  any  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement:  the  men  would  be  crowd* 
oA  so  closely  on  deck,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  reeeife 
a  shot,  without  suffering,  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  there  would 
be  more  openings  for  the  amaller  amniunition  to  ftnd.ita  way 
among  them,  besides  adding  to  an  already  existing  difficulty  wMi 
regard  to  this  class  of  vessels — that  of  not  carrying  provisfoaa 
enough  for  a  cruise  of  any  length,  even  with  their  preaentcon- 
plement  of  men,  setting  aside  the  additional  quantity  of  ammo- 
niiion  which  would  be  necessary.  With  respect  to  iocreaae  of 
caliber,  we  agree  with  Mr.  P.,  that  a  maximum  limit  haa  pn» 
bably  been  attained.  We  were  the  first,  wc  believe,  to  attempt  a 
maximuniy  together  with  unity  of  caliber;  and  he  quotes oor 
ships,  as  favourable  instances  of  the  superiority  to  be  obtained 
by  these  means ;  yet  he  observes  very  justly,  this  haa  its  limits^ 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  we  are  about  to  exceed  thia  limiti 
by  the  substitution  of  forty-two  pounders  for  thirty-two  poond- 
ers,  in  the  armament  of  our  heavier  ships  of  the  line.  Irie  last 
of  these  two  calibers,  the  thirty-two,  we  are,  from  a  variety  of 
considerations,  induced  to  regard  as  the  one  moat  likely,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  produce  a  maximum  of  effect  The  quaj^Hlg 
cf  metal  thrown  in  an  action  by  a  forty-two  pounder,  will  ra- 
ther fall  short,  than  exceed,  that  of  a  thirty-two;  for,  auppoaing 
the  number  of  shotn  fired  from  the  forty -two,  to  be  to  thoae  firad 
from  the  thirty-two,  as  seven  to  ten,  which  is  a  supposition  favoim- 
blc  to  the  forty-two,  still,  the  weight  of  iron  thrown  from  the  thir- 
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ty-two  U  grettest,  and  in  an  action  of  any  length,  wQiald  be  very 
considerable ;  but,  the  momentum  of  a  thirty-two  pounder)  it 
highly  sufficient  for.  all  purposes  of  damagea,  father  oi^  bidlor 
spars :  and  after  this  has  been  obtained,  any  further  incr^aaa  of 
momentum  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  nAr 
cessarily  requires  greater  efforts  to  produce  it  The  obfect  should 
be  to  obtain,  not  the  greatest  degree  of  momentum^  but  the  beet; 
and  when  this  is  had,  rapidity  and  .accuracy-^  of  fire  will  do  the 
rest. 

Carronades,  Mr.  P»  considers  as  well  calculated  for  firing  hol- 
low shot,  particularly  tiie  lighter  kind,  as  they  will  be  fired  with 
smaller  chargies  of  powder,  and  with,  lighter -balls,  though'.' of 
the  same  size.  As  we  have  within  a  few  years  considerably 
increasedl  the  weight  of  this  species  of  gan,  by  an  access/bf  me- 
tal at  the  breech,  the  lighter  .ones  might  be  iipmediately  bnought 
into  play,  without  any  change  whatever  in  tbeir  cqEgmieii^  ex* 
cept  that  of  providing  hollow  shot,  of  the  requisite  size ;  and,  as 
this  expense  would  be  sihall,  we  would  susmst  the  propriety  of 
making  some  experiments  in 'this  way.  W«  mifi^t  tfaun  have 
ocular  proof  of  their  efieetSj  and  be  enribled  to  judge  for  our* 
selves,  of  the  probability  of  its  prodndng-an  eititire  change,  both  in 
the  armamentand  construction' of  ships  of  war,  which  the  adthdr 
confidently  anticipates  from  the  d^idcd  advimtq^  of  the  '<  noU* 
velles  annee:'^'^  -    -   <  ^ 

'<  Advantages,'^  saya  h6,  *^  which  witt  be  seen  to  be  tabby'aa  inenlidbljr  to  pro- 
duce a  total  change  in  tile  8yitem»  iM)t  onfy  ef  tiMb  unaiMii^  but  of  the  ooih 
itmction,  of  men  of  war.  •-  ^ 

.  <*In  confining  ounelTca  in  t|)ia' chapter  to  what  merely  oonoema  tfie  employ- 
ment  of  hollow  ahot»  with  the  artiDoynow  In  ioe  in  the  navy,  without  any 
changes  whateveis  we  shall  simply  obsefTe,'^ 

"That  the  large  earroaades,  in  parl3toiilar»  may  pradote  great  hsfoc^  by  firing 
hollow  projectiles  of  heavy  caliber. 

'*  That  long  ffuns,  stUl  contioVni^  to  fiie  aoBd  aboL  if  It'b  Oe^mUe,  «t  gnat 
distances,  would  produce  fbr^ikiable  effaeta  te'  ekiabr  ^aetkok'  by  flring'-hMlow 
balls  with  small  ehaigca of  pqwdetu**  p.. 9SL- • 

Mr.  PI  anticipates  no  great  ehmngee  to  be  produced  by  the  mo< 
ral  efiects,  at  least  nO  lasting  ones.  Whatever  advantages  have 
been  derived  from  thiii  source,  they  must,  from  their  very  nature, 
be  transient ;  for,  althoQgh  the  moral  force  ^  a  navy,  or  army, 
must  be  based  upon  good  rules  and  reflralatioa%  readered  efficient 
by  their  vigilant  and  continued  .rappTioation,  yet,  no  important 
and  sudden  changes  are  to  be  expected ;  diey  are  more  generally  ^ 
the  work  of  an  indivifduat^%  Napcrieon  or  a  Nelson;  they  be^  ^  .. 
long  to  him,  rather  than  to  the  aerwce,  and  of  course  are  Itl^^ 
ly  to  perish  with  the  spirit  which  gf»re  them  life  and  energy  vi^; 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  extra^rdinarjf  meant  ^^^ 
present  marine:  it  passes  in  review,  the  wh^* array  o|t?J|^ 
ships,  fusees,  rockets,  floating  batteries,  incendiaiy,  and  expIcK     - 
sive  shot,  and  infernal  machines  of  every  description,  in  use,  or 
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invented  for  two  centuries  past;  not  forgetting  th&Ammett 
steam  frigate,  the  descriptions  of  which,  together  with  ■  denn 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  our  navy,  indueed 
the  French  government  to  tend  out  two  scientific  officersy  (one 
of  them  in  the  command  of  a  sloop  of  war,)  to  examine,  and  report 
from  actual  observation.  A  curious  note,  appended  to  tbisptrtof 
the  work,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  notions  entertained  eon- 
oeming  this  monstery  than  any  thing  we  can  say  on  the  flid>- 
ject:— 

"  Travellers  have  been  pleased,  on  their  return  to  Europe*  to  give  the  bmhI  ih 
credible  accounts  of  the  accumulated  means  of  destruction,  on  boaidof  the  Ab» 
rican  steam  batteries.  Sharp  scythes,  melted  pitch,  hot  suid,  flaHik  club^  daiH 
and  pikes,  suddenly  starting  up,  and  covering  the  whole  mu^m  of  the  vcsMh> 
kc  &C.  In  short,  there  is  notning  which  their  imaginations  did  not  see,  mio 
which  the  journals,  both  of  France  and  England,  did  not  believe^  or  at  leatt  did 
Bot  publish.  We  have  also  some  books,  otherwise  judicious^  wilttieiH  which  hne 
not  scrupled  to  repeat  these  follies ;  but  some  professional  gentleiiieato  (IIcmb. 
Maristier  and  Montgery,)  have  been  upon  the  spot,  and  have  Men  fi»  them- 
selves {  and  all  these  infernal  descriptions  have  vanished.^  pp.  3i^  39. 

We  shall  leave  the  arsenal  of  destructive  machinery,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  P.,  to  be  examined  at  leisure  by  those  who  feel  aufficient 
interest  to  refer  to  the  work  itself.  Regarding  the  whole  fium- 
go  as  mere  matter  of  curiosity ;  ingenious  enough-^but  utterly 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  naval  war — we  shall  merely  aeleet 
one  or  two  of  the  most  recent,  as  fair  samples  of  the  rest. 

The  excellencies  of  the  whole  rocket  tribe,  are  comprised  in 
the  Congreve,  and  though  somewhat  underrated  in  this  countryi 
are  considered  by  the  English  as  an  efficient  weapon  in  European 
warfare.  Their  flight  and  direction  being  almost  entirely  indqien- 
dent  of  those  who  manage  them,  render  them  at  least  very  un- 
certain— there  has  been,  however,  a  rocket  lately  invented  ia 
England,  which  being  fired  through  a  sheet  iron  tube,  and  t|^ 
staff  or  directress  of  which,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  axil,  hai^ 
it  is  said,  given  the  most  extraordinary  results  j  at  the  dtataaee 
of  two  hundred  toises,  its  correctness  of  fire  was  superior  to  that 
of  cannon! 

In  June  1826,  there  was  a  newly  invented  case  shot  exhibited 
for  trial  at  Woolwich.  It  was  a  hollow  iron  cylinder  terminatiog 
at  one  end  in  a  cone,  through  which  was  inserted  a  piston  com- 
municating with  a  priming  of  percussion  powder,  laying  imme- 
diately over  the  charge;  the  cylinder  was  deeply  grooved,  or  ri- 
Jkd;  which  is  said  to  be  su£Bcient  to  make  it  rotate  like  a  ri6e  hali, 
thereby  preserving  its  primitive  direction,  arriving  alwaya  poia^ 
ed  end  foremost :  for  its  explosion  depended  on  the  piaton  alrik- 
ing  directly  against  the  object  fired  at  This  did  not  always  oc- 
cur; in  one  instance,  however,  it  exploded,  and  did  great  dam- 
age. Besides  the  objections  to  its  form,  there  are  other,  eqnally 
important  contingencies,  which  cannot  be  guarded  againat;  ior 
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should  it  strike  ever  so  little  on  one  side,  the  piston,  instead  of 
bein^  driven  in  and  firing  the  charge,  might  be  bent  or  broken, 
and  of  course,  the  shot  rendered  entirely  useless;  for,  from  its 
form,  and  want  of  momentum,  it  could  not  be  used  in  long  ranges, 
and  the  liability  of  such  a  machine  to  explode  by  a  blow  from 
any  quarter,  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  introduction  on 
ship-board. — Fane's  shot  is  a  small  iron  ball,  enveloped  in  cot- 
ton, prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  inextinguishable.    This 
projectile  is  equally  objectionable  with  the  others.     The  last  we 
shall  mention,  was  invented  by  an  American,  and  has,  weunder^ 
stand,  been  patronised  in  our  naval  service.    It  is  a  case  shot  or 
carcase  ;  but  liable  to  the  same,  and,  indeed,  more  objections  than 
any  yet  named,  being  of  an  oblong  figure,  with  a  directress  or 
tail  composed  of  warped  surfaces,  placed  around  a  spindle  or 
continuation  of  its  axis,  similar  to  the  wheel  of  a  smoke-jack,  and 
intended  to  operate  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  gr6eving  of  the 
cylinder  mentioned  above.  The  number  of  holes  in  the  shell  is 
alone  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  use  on  board  ship,  where  a 
spark  might  kindle  it,  in  spite. of  precautions;  and  when  we 
know  that  round  shot,  from  want  of  sphericity,  too  nyidh  wind- 
age, incrustations  of  rust,  are  liable^  to  be  deflected  from  the  line 
of  fire,  so  as  to  miss  a  target  of  considerable  size,  little  is  to  be 
expected  from-  correctness  of  flight,  where  a  slight  accident  may 
destroy  its  directress,  or  a  fresh  br^ze  of  wind  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion, may  altec  its  trajectory,  to  almost  any  degree :  additional 
causes  of  error  in  flight,  are  a  want  of  symmetry\^od  homogenei- 
ty, not  readily  obtained  in  shot  of  thi^  form^  either  as  it  regards 
the  case,  or  the  charge.  But  the  best  and  only  test  of  the  utility 
of  such  means  is  experience,  and  though  many  of  these  inven* 
tions  have  been  known  a  long  time,  not  one  of  them  has^ yet  been 
retained  in  any  of  the  yaHous  marines,  or 'ever  contributed  in  any 
degree  to  win  a  battle.    At  the  present  day,  scarcely  any  other 
than  round  shot  are  admitted  oii  board  mbn  of  war. 

In  his  third  book,  our  author  disousses  the  improvements  which 
may  still  be  introduced  into  the  marine  as  qqw  constituted,  by 
partially  adopting  his  system.  He  contends,  that,  however  far  the 
art  of  construction  may  be  perfected,  or  however  skilful  seamen 
may  become,  still  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  that  all  improvements  must  be  slowJy,  successively,  and 
publicly  introduced  ;  that  no  one  nation  can  appropriate  to  itself 
any  important  discovery,  but  that  it  must  soon  be  equally  well 
known  to  all  ^  and  the  advantages  derived  from  strength  of  con- 
struction and  rapidity  of  sailing  being  equal,  no  real  access  of  force 
could  accrue  to  the  weaker  parties  : — 

<<So  that,  for  example,  however  swift  and  strotiff,  French,  Ruiaian,  or  Ameri- 
can vessels  may  be  made,  nothing  could  prevent  the  Enffliah  from  immediate!> 
rendering  their's  as  rapid  and  as  strong)  and  though  it  is  true,  that  art  can  in* 
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cretse  the  absolute  degree  of  force,  it  u  eqiiaUy  true,  tbtt  the  relatioii  of 
forces  remains  the  same, — but  it  is  a  change  in  this  ratio  of  force  that  wc  • 
effect."  p.  53. 

With  regard  to  a  maximum^  and  at  the  same  time  a  nnUy  of 
caliber^  we  had  put  this  in  practice  at  the  time  the  author  was 
composi  ng  his  work.  Indeed,  he  seems  aware  of  this  fact,  thougfi 
in  quoting  our  ships  he  has  fallen  into  some  errors  with,  reapett 
to  their  armament  He  mentions  the  Columbus  as  carrying  fifty- 
six  carronades.  She  earned  only  twenty-four.  This  mode  of  am- 
ing  ships,  if  it  did  not  originate  with  us,  at  least  we  were  the  first 
to  put  in  practice,  by  arming  the  Indepeixdenoe,  Waahiogton, 
and  Franklin,  with  long  thirty-two  pounders  on  the  batteries,  and 
carronades  of  the  same  caliber  on  the  spar-deck, — apd  thia  being 
the  highest  caliber  necessary  for  long  guns  on  shipboard,  we  can 
only  wonder  at  the  changes  which  have  since  taken  plaee  in 
their  armament.  An  examination  of  the  comparative  advan- 
tages, would,  we  are  confident,  restore  the  thirty -two  pounderto 
its  place; — we  shall  then  have  attained  this  pobt  oi  impraTi^ 
mcnt  which  Mr.  P.  solicits  for  the  actual  marine,  that  ia-— ''that 
the  calH)Qr  of  the  largest  batteries  of  ships  of  the  line,  may  be 
adopted  as  the  only  caliber  for  all  the  artillery  of  ahipa  of  war;" 
whence  results — 

<Mst  The  greatest  possible  increase  of  efiect" 
<<.2d.  The  greatest  possible  simplification  of.  meana»" 
We  shall  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  improvementa  propoacd  in 
the  armament  of  ships  of  the  line.  They  are  to  retain  the  l^og 
thirty -six  pounders  (French)  as  before,  on  the  principiil  hatteiy, 
— to  adopt  a  gun  of  the  same  caliber  for  the  next,  weighing  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  twenty -four's,  and  firing  with  wrfQcrf 
charges  of  seven  to  eight  pounds;  and  to  replace  the  twenty- 
four's  usually  carried  on  the  upper  battery,  with  a  thirty-eiz,  hav- 
ing a  mean  weight  between  the  ordinary  eighteen  and  twelfe 
pounders,  and  preserving  the  present  thirty-six  pound  eamtt- 
ades,  for  arming  the  spar  decks  of  ships  of  the  line  and  frinlBSL 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  French  ships;  ButfSfl  we  have  alraeij 
carried  the  heaviest  caliber  on  the  upper  decks,  it  can  only  a|^ 
ply  to  us  as  regards  the  projectile, — and  where  it  is  not  intend- 
ed to  change  the  whole  system,  by  adopting  that  of  Mr.  Mis- 
bans  in  toto,  wc  see  no  reason,  indeed  no  room,  for  any  of  the 
alterations  suggested  by  him,  except  that  of  substituting  hollow 
shot  for  the  solid  balls,  which  could  be  very  well  used  with  ihe 
present  guns  ;  in  which  case,  part  of  the  objection  urged  agiiasl 
the  forty -two  pounder  on  the  lower  deck  would  not'exist,  ita  nio- 
jectilc  being  so  much  lighter. 

By  adopting  these  alterations,  Mr.  P.  thinks  we  shall  then  have 
^vwxiinum  of  force  with  i\i^ present  means;  that  the  dealrae- 
tiveness  of  the  new  agents  thus  employed,  will  tremendoosly 
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augment  the  power  of  the  actual  marine ;  but  that  even  this 
maonmum  force  can  be  destroyed  by  other  means  more  power- 
fi/1  and  less  costly. 

**  Nous  allons  voir  maintenant,  comment  on  pourra  detruire  cette  force  masn- 
mumt  par  des  moyens  beaucoup  motns  couteux  qu'  elle,"  p.  74. 

In  the  fourth  book,  our  author  comes  at  once  to  the  point,  by 
explaining  his  new  means  of  destruction^  giving  a  number  of  ex- 
periments made  with  a  view  to  test  their  great  power,  and  the 
horrible  ravages  made  by  bombs  of  all  descriptions,  together  with 
the  opinions  of  experienced  and  skilful  professional  men,  as  to 
their  tremendous  effects.  We  shall  let  Mr.  P.  speak  for  himself, 
by  making  extracts  from  this  part  of  his  work : — 

*'  The  marine  artillery  at  present  in  use,  fire  solid  balls  of  the  caliber  of  thirty- 
»x  pounds  (French).  The  effect  of  these  is  inconsiderable,  since  hundreds  of 
them  may  be  fired  upon  a  ship  without  placing  her  in  danger  of  sinking.  In  Lord 
Exmouth's  attack  on  Alters,'  in  1816,  the  Impregnable  received  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  shot,  fifty  of  which  were  below  the  lower  deck,  and  three  sixty- 
eight  pound  shot  below  the  water  line  ;  and  yet  tliis  ship  arrived  safely  at  Gt- 
brtiltar.  What  would  have  become  of  this  vessel  if  she  had  received  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eig-ht  hollow  shot  ?  Still  more  striking  examples  might  be  furnished 
nor  can  the  effects  produced  on  the  ptrmmnd  of  fleets  be  at  all  compared  with 
that  which  takes  place  in  an  arrfiy — since  England  lost  in  killed  only  1720  sea-  - 
reen  in  the  twelve  great  battles  of  tfie  wars  of  the  revolution  ;  1243  in  all  the  war 
of  American  Independence  ;  1512  in  the  seven  years*  war ;  making  only  4475  men 
killed  in  the  fights  of  three  great  wars.  The  drea<lftil  effects  of  hollow  projectiles 
having  engaged  the  attention,  artillerists  have  endeavoured  to  increase  their  cali- 
ber, so  that  by  containing  more  powder,  they  might  produce  more  violent  explo- 
sions ;  experiments  have  been  made  on  howitzer-shelb  which  are  nothing  more 
tlian  large  hollow  shot ;  but  hitherto  the  howitzers  t)ave  but.  imperfectly  combin- 
ed the  rc<|uisite  conditions  of  precision  of  flight,  extent  of  rang^  certamty  of  ef- 
fect, moderation  of  recoil,  preservation  of  carriages,  &C.,  but  above  all,  they  have 
failed  in  what  particularly  relates  to  the  habitual  service  of  ships  of  war. 

*<  The  researches  with  which  we  have  been  occupied,  have  been  directed  to 
the  employing  of  hollow  projectiles  on  board  ships  of  war ;  and  we  shall  not  only 
show  how  shells  of  the  caliber  of  forty-eight  and  eighty  pounds,  very  superior 
to  hollow  shot  of  eighteen,  twenty-foui^  and  thirty-six  pounds^  may  b«  fired : 
but  we  shall  also  show,  that  so  far  from  limitiDg  ourselves  even  to  this  heavy 
and  powerful  caliber,  we  shall  saddfenly  increaiie  ^hc  effect  of  marine  artillery  to 
an  unexpected  and  decisive  degree  of  energy  5  by  firing  witli  the  force  and  pre- 
cision of  cannon  balls,  large  bombs  of  the  cali|)er  of  lohe  hundred  and  fiftv,  and 
two  hundred  pounds,  to  which  we  shall  add  some  improvements,  intended  to 
augment  the  destructive  effects  of  the  bombs  themselves. 

"  In  proposing  to  fire  large  bombs  horizontally,  we  shall  prove  that  this  is  pos- 
sible, both  as  it  regards  extent  of  ranges^  and  precision  'of  flight  t  that  it  wiU  be 
practicable  on  board  ship,  without  any  danger  to  the  ship  herself,  and  that  it  will 
be  truly  and  powerfully  efficacious ;  and  we  shall,  besides,  furnish  the  weight, 
dimensions,  drawings,  and  all  the  necessary  details,  for  the  execution  ;  for  the 
mere  idea  would  be  nothing  by  itself,  and  even  a  demonstration  would  be  of  lit- 
tle service,  without  the  determination  of  the  exact  measures  which  should  gua- 
ranty tlie  immediate  possibility  of  execution.  It  is  these  matters  which  will  form 
in  a  great  measure  the  body  of  our  work."  pp.  77 ,  78,  79. 

With  regard  to  firing  bombs^  and  hollow  spherical  proj'ec- 
tiles  of  any  kind  horizontally,  we  conceive  there  are  but  two 
conditions  necessary,  namely, — momentum  proportioned  to  their 
size,  and  that  the  projectiles  should  be  symmetrical.    Bombs 
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have  hitherto  been  practically  considered  only  in  one  ^ntof 
view;  they  have  invariably  been  fired  with  great  an^es  of 
elevation,  producing  effects  in  many  instances  almost  equally 
terrible,  by  their  momentum  in  a  vertical  direction,  as  by  their 
subsequent  explosion  ;  but  however  efficacious  this  mode  of  firing, 
in  the  attack  of  fortified  places,  where  the  situations  fired  fromi 
and  at,  never  change,  and  the  range  being  once  obtained,  every 
shell  is  thrown  with  fatal  accuracy,  or  falling  any  where  within 
the  place,  docs  pretty  nearly  equal  damage ; — yet  in  firing  at 
ships,  the  case  i3  very  different  Where  the  two  objects,  in  them- 
selves small,  are  every  moment  changing  their  relative  positioni, 
often  moving  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  next  to  impoasible  that 
shells  should  take  effect  one  time  in  a  million,  setting  aside  the 
impossibility  of  preserving  for  a  single  mbtnent  the  desired  angle 
of  elevation.  Among  clusters  of  ships  in  port,  or*  in  particular 
situations,  the  ordinary  bomb  would  prove  a  most  dlM/rtrc/iM  in- 
strument— but  if  bombs  can  be  fired  horizontally,  of  which  we  en- 
tertain not  the  slightest  doubt,  then,  to  the  power  of  the  com rtion 
cannon  ball,  we  add  that  of  a  shell  also.  Let  us  examine  the  pro- 
bability of  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  above  mentioned— mo- 
mentum and  symmetry..  The  momentum  of  spheres  moviAe  with 
similar  velocities,  is  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  while  the 
areas  of  the  spaces  through  which  they  move,  are  as  the  s^naru 
of  these  same  diameters;  or  which  amounts  to  the  same  thin^ 
suppose  two  balls  to  be  fired  at  a  target — say  the  side  of  a  ship, 
where  we  may  assume  the  resistance  as  every  where  equal;  thta 
the  resistances  these  balls  will  have  to  overcome,  that  ia^  the 
spaces  they  must  bore  in  the  ship's  side,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  their  diameters;  but  the /70ii;er  of  Aoriii^ /AoK 
spaceSf"^  will  be  as  their  cubes;  and  as  the  cube  increases  so 
much  faster  than  the  square,  ihia  power  very  much  increases  with 
the  increase  of  caliber  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of 
weight,  from  having  their  centre  filled  with  a  charge  so  much 
lighter  than  the.  metal,  it  will  be  found  on  an  examination  of  the 
weights  and  dimensions  proposed,  that  there  will  be  fully  saff- 
cient  momentum  to  penetrate  a  ship's  side  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Admitting  however  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
they  will  not  penetrate,  still,  by  lodging  in  the  side,  they  will  in  all 
probability  do  more  damage  by  their  explosion  there,  than  inside 
the  battery,  as  there  will  be  more  splinters,  and  the  irregular  frac- 
ture made  by  such  a  shot  could  not  readily  be  stopped,  partica- 
larly  if  it  should  enter  below  the  water  line.  With  respeet  to  the 
caliber  now  in  use  in  our  own  service,  admitting  that  we  adopt 
the  hollow  shot  without  any  change  in  the  artillery,  we  shall  find 
that  the  weight  of  the  charged  projectile  will  be  sufficient  for 

*  The  velocities  being  the 
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producing  the  usual  effects  of  naval  fights  as  well  as  their  addi- 
tiofial  power  as  shells. 

Symmetry,  we  presume,  can  be  very  easily  obtained.  The 
casting  of  hollow  shot  is  not  a  new  art  The  ansas,  and  other  in- 
equalities, on  the  surfaces  of  bombs,  being  entirely  dispensed 
with,  as  un necessary,  the  projectile  will  present  a  uniform  sphe- 
rical surface.  By  using  this  shot  with  the  forty-two's  and  thirty '- 
two's,  the  predominant  caliber  of  our  marine,  the  weight  of  the 
gun  remaining  the  same,  while  that  of  the  projectile,  as  well  as 
the  charge,  will  be  less,  the  recoil  will  also  be  considerably  less, 
and  we  shall  still  be  able  to  fire  solid  balls,  if  necessary  to  bat- 
ter, or  at  very  long  sh()t,  or  we  may  use  increased  charges  with 
hollow  balls,  should  a  greater  initial  velocity  be  required.  With 
respect  to  the  weight  of  our  guns,  we  doubt  if  we  have  improv- 
ed. For  firing  hollow  shot,  they  might  be  considerably  reduced, 
«ind  this,  as  we  have  shown,  is  one  of  the  improvements,  in  case 
of  retaining  the  present  species  of  gun.  In  reference  to  the  new 
bomb  cannon,  Mr.  P.  observes : — 

**  By  availing  ourselves  of  the  superabundance  ofmetal  employed  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  present  ship  g^nst,  we!^all  be  able,  without  increasing  the  weight  of 
these  guns,  to  make  the  new  ones,  which,  having  the  same  volume,  but  dinerent 
dimensions,  will  completely  satisfy  the  following  conditions  >— sufficient  diameter 
for  firing  bombs ;  solidity  to  resist  the  action  of  the  necessary  charge  of  pow- 
der; length  enough  to  clear  the  ports;  and  lastly,  sufficient  inertia;  which  is 
imperiously  demanded  to  deaden  the  recoil. 

"  We  shall  see,  that  these  conditions,  as  well  as  seterftrothers  equally  neces- 
sary, may  be  completely  fulfilled.  Tt  is  only  from  't})eir  having  been  misunder- 
stood, not  being  duly  appreciated,  or  from  attempting  to  fulfil  conditions^  in  their 
very  nature  impracticat>le,  that  tite  various  attempts  hitherto  made,  have  had 
little  or  no  success."  pp.  80,  81. 

As  to  the  efficacy  of  large  bombs,  when  fired  horizontally,  he 
considers  it  almost  self-evident  With  regard  to  their  destructive 
elTects  on  the  enemy's  vessels,  he  says: — 

'*  And  previous  to  entering  into  details  respecting  tlus  question,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that  when  bombs  are  thrown  horizontall^r,'  in  the  manner  of  cannon  balls, 
their  mass  being  equivalent  to  five  or  six  large 'shot,  that  they  will  crush,  shake 
to  pieces,  and  tear  open,  the  side  of  the  yeasel,  with  a'  terrible  shock.  If  they 
remain  in  the  side,  tlieir  explosion,  actipf^  like  a  mine,  will  open  large  breaches; 
the  irregular  fractures  of  which,  cxtendmg  below  the  water  line,  will  make  a 
passage  through  which  the  water  will  rush  in,  as  throu^  a  dyke  suddenly  brok- 
en. If  a  bomb  should  enter  a  mast,  it  will  overturn  it,  together  with  its  yards, 
top,  and  rigging ;  should  the  bombs  pass  entirely  through  the  ship's  side,  then 
they  will  produce  their  effects  betwcien  decks,  in  the  midst  of  the  combatant^ 
the  artillery  and  munitions ;  and  they  will  scatter  around  showers  of  iron,  and 
insupportable  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  ;  they  will  completely  destroy  a  fa- 
bric of  wood,  muci)  more  easily  than  one  of  stone :  they  will  rip  up  the  deck, 
set  every  tiling  on  fire,  and  cause  dreadful  ravages  evety  where."  p.  83. 

In  support  of  his  opinions  of  their  tremendous  and  irresistible 
effects,  he  gives  numerous  and  incontrovertible  proofs.  The  one 
perhaps  most  in  point,  is  as  far  back  as  1690: — 

'<  Mr.  Deschiens  had  invented  a  method  of  firing  bombs  wi(h  cannon,  not  by 
^browing  them  parabolically,  as  with  mortars,  but  horizontally,  like  the  common 
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ball.  Tliis  secret  was  of  great  service  to  him  :  he  wis  goiii||  from  Brert  to  Tou- 
lon, and  was  attacked  by  four  Knf^lish  ships,  superior  to  bis  own.  lie  had  on 
board  two  of  these  bomb  cannon ;  he  fired  on  two  of  these  ships  and  set  one  of 
them  on  fire  ;  they  were  of  course  entirely  occupied  in  extinguishing^  iL  The 
English  were  surprised  at  this  new  invention,  and  fearing  their  vessels  might  be 
set  on  fire,  sheered  off',  and  allowed  him  to  pass.  This  same  Mons.  Deschiens, 
being  aflerwards  in  a  small  vessel,  was  attacked  by  two  Dutch  vesselsa  one  of 
wliich  he  sunk,  the  oUier  was  obliged  to  run  ag^und."  p.  84.     • 

**  In  1798,  there  was  const nicted  at  Meudon,  a  target,  having  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  a  portion  of  an  eighty  gun  ship.  During  the  space  of  five  monthly 
various  trials  were  made  with  incendiary  shot ;  these,  thougii  superior  to  any  of 
the  kind  which  had  hitherto  been  tried,  yet  were  not  considered  as  giving  any 
decisive  results.  Howitzer  shells  were  then  tried,  with  cannon  of  thirty-aiz  pound 
caliber  :  twenty^ix  of  them  were  fired,  with  difVerent  churji^es,  at  the  distance 
of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  toises,  rupumrdt  of  nx  hundred  yardg ,- J 
of  these  twenty-six,  several  of  them  pcnotmted  quite  tlirough  the  mass,  and  burst 
in  the  open  space  beyond :  [none  of  these  would  have  been  lost,  if  Uiey  had 
fallen  in  between  decks  or  lodged  in  the  opposite  side  of  a  vessel.]  Three  of 
them  lodged  in  the  tai^get,  and  burst ;  the  first,  after  traversing  eighteen  inches 
of  timber,  tore  off  two  pieces  iif  the  outside  planking,  one  of  which  was  eight 
feet  long. 

**  The  second  started  four  of  the  planks,  as  much  as  three,  six,  and  even  thirty 
inches  from  the  timbers — made  a  rent  in  one  of  the  tiniben,  of  three  feet;  scat- 
tered some  splinters  to  a  distance  of  twenty-six  feet ;  started  one  of  the  uprights, 
tearing  away  bolts,  screws,  nails,  &c. 

"  The  third  passed  through  twenty -four  inches  of  the  mass  s  cut  two  of  the 
double  timbers,  tore  ofl'  twenty-two  inches  of  the  planking;  broke  bolta,  &e.4 
and  then  changing  its  direction,  lodged,  and,  by  its  explosion,  carried  away.  >nd 
tore  up  beams,  stanchions,"  &c.  &c.    p.  98. 

To  a  variety  of  examples  of  this  description,  and  experimeDts 
made  on  the  cflicacy  of  shells  of  various  kinds,  when  fired  against 
ships  of  war,  most  of  which  were  made  in  presence  of  the  most 
celebrated  engineers,  among  whom  he  cites  Vauban,  Belidori 
and  Gribcauval,  he  also  adds  a  list  of  the  opinions  of  celebrated 
men.     We  shall  give  that  of  Napoleon,  in  itself  a  host: — 

**  Napoleon  was  convinced,  that  hollow  projectiles  were  Uie  most  poweifiU 
means  of  assaulting  ships ;  and,  from  the  measures  adopted  by  his  order,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  tiie  Knglish  vessels  from  approaching,  wc  may  Judge  what  wouU 
have  been  done,  if  he  had  turned  his  attention  specially  to  sea-fights,  lie  wished 
the  tliirty-six  pound  cannon  ball  to  be  replaced  by  shells,  in  the  coast  batteries i 
and  directed  each  gun  to  be  furnished  with  thirty,  and  some  even  with  one  hun- 
dred, of  these  shelN ;  a  thing  which  had  never  been  done  till  then.  He  abo 
caused  those  employed  in  coast  defence,  to  be  exercised  in  the  management  of 
them.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  of  Napoleon,  ve 
shall  cite,  literally,  bouie  passage  from  his  communications  on  thb  subject,  where 
the  idea  is  explicitly  and  precisely  announced.  On  the  Stli  of  Qctobert  he 
wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War. — 'Jc  vous  charge  de  faire  faire  un  projet  pour 
des  pieces  pnmre  a  tirer  des  bombes,  ou  obus  de  huit  pouceS{  LorK|ue  la  liunruK 
piece  turc^ue  dont  on  s'est  tant  muquu,  a  tir^  aux  Uardanellei^  elle  a  jtU  un 
boulet  qui  a  produit  un  grand  effet,  et  qui  a  iniprimv  du  respect  {  ces  pieces  dNin 
;;ros  calibre  !»ont  tres  utiles  contre  les  X'ais^eaux.' 

**  The  10th  December  181U,  the  minister  directed  some  artillerists  to  funwh 
a  plan  of  a  howitzer  cannon,  of  eight  inch  caliber,  wcigtiing  7500  pounds*  and 
w  liich  could  be  fired  with  a  charge  of  twenty  pounds  of  powder.  On  the  21at 
i)f  August,  he  reifcRited  his  order,  and  wrote  :is  follows  : — '  Je  desire  que  voui 
inc  fu-Nsic/  rouler  comino  tss:ii,  u  la  fonderie  de  ]>ouai,  un  canon  qui  puisec  tirer 
lies  itbus  lie  liuit  pDuces.  Faites  egalement  ipielques  boiilets  du  cahbre  de  78, 
pour  lircravec  ri!.  ixiuvclles  pieces,  ct  voir  VlITo  que  ceb  pro<iuirait."  pp.  141. 
!.J.»,  1 M. 
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The  idea  of  firing  hollow  shot  against  vessels,  and  also  of  us- 
ing them  oiT  board  ships  of  war,  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
French.  Various  suggestions  and  experiments  of  the  same  kind 
were  made  in  England,  but  none  so  clearly  and  fully  developed, 
as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Paijchans. 

When  carronades  were  first  introduced,  their  inventor,  Gene- 
ral Melville,  suggested  that  they  could  not  only  fire  solid  shot, 
but  might  dlso  be  used  for  throwing  <!arcases  and  cored  shot ; 
that  is,  in  fact,  the  very  shot  now  proposed  by  Mr.  P.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  suggestion,  some  experiments  were  made  in  the 
same  year,  1779,  in  presence  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  General 
Melville,  and  a  number  of  engineer  officers,  at  Carron,  where 
the  guns  were  cast.  The  result  of  these  was  such,  as  to  deter- 
mine at  once  the  practicability,  and  the  great  and  powerful  efiects 
produced  by  thcrir  explosions  wherever  tliey  penetrated :  they 
were  recommended  both  for  the  laAd  and  sea  service.  In  1780, 
a  series  of  experiments  was  made  at  Fort  Languard,  by  order  of 
Lord  Townsend  :  they  were  fired  alternately,  with  solid  and  hol- 
low shot,  at  point  blank  ranges,  and  up  to  elevations  of  2h°  and 
3°.  The  hollow  shot  gave  the  longest  distances  to  the  first  graze; 
and,  although  the  extreme  range  was  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
solid  ball,  they  were  nevertheless  highly  satisfactory;  and  the 
guns  were  considered  very  superior  to  the  eight  inch  howitzer. 
The  objections  made  to  the  employment  of  such  heavy  and  un- 
manageable shot,  on  board  ship,  it  wa»  thouglit  would  be  remov- 
ed, by  their  weight  being  thus  reduced,  from  sixty-eight,  (which 
was  the  caliber  of  the  first  carronades,)  to  about,  thirty-two 
pounds.  The  irresistible  eOect  of  such  shot,  in  blowing  up,  split- 
ting, and  tearing  to  pieces,  in  a  sea  fight,  was  strenuously  urged. 
The  gun  used  on  this  occasion,  w^as  of  eight  inch  caliber,  weigh- 
ing twenty-nine  hundred-weight,  being  rather  more  than  the 
average  of  the  forty-two  pound  carrooade  employed  in  our  ser- 
vice, and  was  fired  with  cnarges  varying  from  four  to  six  pounds 
of  powder ;  its  length  of  bore  being  four  feet,  nearly  a  diameter 
shorter  than  that  of  our  forty -two  pound  ^arronade. 

Some  other  experiments  were  made  with  the  same  gun,  with 
different  weights  of  shot,  be.fore  the  Duke  of  Richmdnd  and  Ge- 
neral Melville,  which  we  believe  were  equally  efficient — these 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  1781.  In  1813,  a  small  howitzer 
was  used  on  the  poop  of  one  of  our  ships  on  Lake  Ontario.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  a  gun  intended  to  be  fixed  in  a  bed  or  carriage 
on  shore,  and  fired  with  certain  degrees  of  elevation,  could  be 
but  of  little  service  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  continual  motion, 
being  fired  in  the  usual  way — parabolical ly.  And  in  the  unre- 
mitting labours  of  a  short  but  harassing  campaign,  there  was  no 
time  to  give  attention  to  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  any  plan  not 
giving  immediate  practical  results,  would  of  course  be  abandon- 
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ed.  We  merely  mention  this  fact,  to  show  that  the  idea  has  been 
thought  practicable  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  if  this  plan  of  firing  hollow  shot  has  been  so  \on%  known, 
and  is  so  efficacious,  why  has  it  not  been  universally  adopted? 
This  seemingly  triumphant  question  is  of  course  anticipated  by 
Mr.  P.,  and  replied  to,  by  others  of  a  similar  nature,  which,  if 
those  who  adopt  this  mode  of  argument  will  answer,  they  will 
then  have  a  solution  of  their  own.  It  would  apply  equally  to 
every  great  and  important  discovery. 

Why,  asks  ogr  author,  was  not  gunpowder  used  in  minjns,  un- 
til one  hundred  and  thirty  years  subsequent  to  being  used  in  ar- 
tillery? <<  Howitzers  were  invented  in  1607,  by  a  Frenchman, 
yet  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  they  were  admit- 
ted into  the  French  army."  But  to  come  nearer  home ;  why  was 
so  much  ridicule  heaped  upon  the  early  attempts  at  steam  navi- 
gation ?  Or  why  the  opposition  to  what  has  been  called  the  Ing 
ditch? 

In  concluding  his  fourth  book,  he  observes,  that  havinic  prov- 
ed that  the  firing  of  bombs  horizontally  against  ships  is/eaaiA/e, 
that  it  has  been  doney  and  produces  the  effects  announced  by 
him, — he  has  only  then  to  give  the  details  of  execution— that 
is,  weights,  dimensions,  and  forms  of  the  guns,  and  their  prqjee- 
tiles:  but,  previous  to  doing  h,  he  gives  a  summary  of  proposi- 
tions, which  he  considers  as  demonstrated  by  the  facts  exhibited 
in  his  twenty-third  chapter,  and  other  facts  generally  known  ia 
artillery.  These  are : — that  the  range  of  hollow  shot  and  shell 
is  sufficiently  great,  and  increases  with  increase  of  caliber, — that 
there  is  also  great  precision  of  flight, — that  they  will  penetrate 
deep  enough,  even  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  velocity, -^that 
large  bombs  also,  in  spite  of  their  great  weight  and  volume,  may 
he  fired  horizontally,  in  the  same  way  as  howitzer  shells  sad 
hollow  shot, — that  the  effects  of  their  explosion,  when  used 
against  vessels,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  red  hot  shot ;  and, 
lastly,  the  explosion  produces  much  greater  ravages  and  destruc- 
tion, than  hollow  shot  or  howitzer  shells. 

We  have  already  stated  our  belief  in  the  feasibility,  and  in  the 
effect  of  throwing  hollow  shot  and  shells ;  and  shall  proceed  to 
exhibit  the  new  guns,  as  proposed  by  our  author,  to  replace  the 
various  calibers  in  the  French  marine.  The  three  first  are  of  si- 
milar caliber,  forty-eight  pounds  French^  but  of  different  weights 
They  will  be  as  follows : — 

■*  1st.  To  take  the  place  of  small  fpins  and  tlic  thirty-six  pound  carrca- 
adc  whicli  weighs  2,500  pounds,  or  aixty-nine  times  its  solid  ball,  there  wiD  be 
a  howitzcr-carroiiadc  weighing:  also  2,5U0  pounds,  hut  of  the  caliber  of  forty- 
c'i);lit,  which  would  fire  a  shell  of  thirty-five  pounds,  and  conBequcntly  would  be 
scvcnty-two  times  the  weight  of  its  charged  projectile. 

**  2d.  For  the  ordiiiar}*  eighteen  pounder,  which  weighs  4,200  poumli,  voubl 
he  substituted  a  howitzcr^cannon,  weighing  4,200  pounds ;  but  with  the 
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propose  for  firing  bombs  horizontally  on  board  ship^  would  have  the  same  weight 
as  the  actual  ship  guns  for  firing  solid  balls ;  their  exterior  would  diifer  little  from 
the  ordinaiy  cannon  and  Willantrois  Mortars*;  their  interior  is  analogous  to  that 
of  carronades  and  howitzers ;  their  management  on  board  ship,  their  carriages, 
their  equipment,  would  require  little  or  no  alterntion  ;  and  the  bombs,  both  iiv 
side  and  out,  would,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifications,  be  like  the 
howitzer*shells  now  in  use. 

"  We  have  then  invented  nothing,  produced  nothing  new,  and  hardly  chang- 
ed any  thing ;  we  have  only  collected  th^  scattered  elements,  to  which  a  slight 
deg^e  of  attention  w^as  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  size,  and  convenient  pro- 
portions, for  the  attainment  of  the  object  we  had  in  view."  pp.  229,  230. 

In  the  sixth  book,  our  author  meets  the  oBjections  which  may 
be  raised  against  his  system.  We  shall  ^uote  the  chapter  in  which 
he  replies  to  these  objections,  in  what  he  considers  a  satisfactory 
manner : — 

■  ■ ' 

'*  Hitherto  no  one  has  ever  remarked  that  it  was  possible  to  fire  lara^.  bombs 
of  a  caliber  of  two '  hundred  pounds  horizontally^  and  with  sufficient  force,  like 
cannon-balls ;  *but,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  we  have  used  with  success 
hollow  shot  of  the  caliber  of  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  tliirty-six  pounds,  the 
employment  of  which,  in  our  marine^  would  have  preventbd  many  reverses. 
What  then  are  the  motives,  which,  after  so  many  authentic,  official,  and  satisfac- 
tory trials,  have  prevented  the  admission  of  such  easy  means  of  victory } — The 
danger,  it  is  said,  which  would  be  incurred  by  iiaving  sUch  projectiles  on  board 
ship.  .  ,  ^ 

<*If  it  be  true  that  the  emplo^mentof  explosive  projectiles  of  the  calibers  of  eight- 
een, twenty-four,  and  thirty-six  pounds,  be  too  perilous,  the  reasons  would  be  still 
stronger  against  the  admission  of  aimilar  projectiles  having  the  caliber  of  two 
hundred  pounds ;  but  is  this  danger  real }  Men  of  \he  highest  rank,  who  are  as 
disinterested  in  this  question,  as  they  are  competent  to  judge  it,  and  several  sea- 
men well  known  for  their  skiU  and  experience,  have  affirmed  that  these  projec- 
tiles ought  to  be,  uid  can  be  conveniently  usM  on  board  ship.  We  shall  in  this 
chapter  examine  whether  this  assertioii  has  been  inconsiderately  haxarded. 

'<  To  object  a  danger,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  affirm  that  it  exists;  it  must  be 
shown  to  be  real ;  it  must  be  measured ;  but  what  have  we  at  present  on  board 
a  line  of  battle  ship }   And  what  shall  we  have  with  the  new  artillery  ? 

<*  A  ship  of  the  line  carries  60,000  pounds  of  powder,  for  (he  purpose  of  load- 
ing her  guns;  and  from  the  necessarily  leas  abundant  supplyt  in  consequence  of 
usmg  the  more  violent  and  prompth^  destructive  projectHes,  the  same  ship  will 
in  future  cany  only  from  15,000  to  2d,000  pounds  of  powder  for  the  service  of 
the  guns,  and  from  7,000  to  8,000  pounds  enclosed  in  the  projectiles,  that  is,  in 
all  about  30,000  pounds. 

<*  What  there  will  be  new  then,  is  on  one  side  30,000  pounds  of  powder  in- 
stead of  60,000,  a  reduction  which,  will  by  so  much  diminish  the  danger,  and, 
OR  ttie  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  a  new  danger,  which  might  be  caused  b} 
the  explosion  of  the  powder  contained  in  one  of  these  shells. 

**  The  explosion  of  a  shell  on  board  ship,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  serious 
accident;  so  likewise  would  be  tiie  explosion  of  an  ordinaiy  twelve  pound  car- 
tridge; and  much  more  so,  tlie  bursting  of  a  gun  cast  of  bad  metal;  and  still 
more  mortally  serious  would  be  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of  60,0CK)  pounds 
of  powder.  Nevertheless,  seamen  arc  perfectly  habituated  to  cartridges^  cast 
iion  g^ns,  and  powder  magazines  :  how  is  it,  then,  that  they  cannot  readily  be- 
come habituated  to  the  use  of  shells,  the  ppwder  contained  in  which,  far  from 
being  exposed  to  accidents,  as  in  thin  paper  cartridge  and  in  fragile  wood- 
en barrels  which  merely  contain  the  powder,  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  com- 
pletely protected  in  globes  of  iron  hermetically  sealed,  and  which  are  inaccessi- 
ble, except  by  one  very  small  orifice,  which  is  only  uncovered  in  putting  the 
projectile  into  the  gun. 

••Ami  even  though  by  some  Jmprob.ible  ucc'Uent,  thts  orifice  gf  tbe  firse 
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affect  cither  the  strength,  or  recoil.  Mr.  P.  estimates  it  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  pounds,  and,  in  case  of  using  hollow  shot,  this 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  coming  at  a  large  caliber- 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  others,  which  are 
truly  bomb-cannon;  the  first  of  them  will  have  the  sanne  weight 
as  the  thirty-six,  (7,200  pounds ;)  but  of  eight  inches  caliber,  no- 
minally eighty  pounds,  the  charged  projectile  of  which  will 
weigh  but  fifty-five  pounds. 

The  second  will  have  the  enormous  weight  of  the  forty-eight 
pound  iron  gun,  10,800  pounds;  someof  thcold  modelsof  which  are 
stated  to  weigh  13,000  pounds;  this  i»a  caliber  of  tu)0  hundred. 
With  regard  to  the  management  of  8^h  guns  on  ship  board,  we 
shall  say  a  word  hereafter.  Mr.  Paixhans  evidently  considers 
them  as  very  easily  managed,  for  he  observes  that  it  is  a  different 
thing  to  manage  a  small  number  of  large  pieces  of  this  weight, 
on  board  of  vessels  ofSenng  pecxtliar  facilities ;  and  ■  hatt^ryof 
thirty  or  sixty,  almost  as  large,  on  board  the  line  qf  baiUe 9kipi 
— A  glance  at  this  reasoning,  will  show  its  fallacy;  thftre  can  be 
no  comparison  between  tl^e  handling  of  guns  in  batteriea  on 
shore,  where  he  is  no  doubt  aufaity  and  the  manoeavring  of 
guns  at  sea.  He  states  that  the  Willantrois  Mortar  and  ear^ 
riage,  weighed  22,000  pounds,  yet  was  conveniently  nianaged  by 
eight  men.  We  can  assure  him  that  a  ship  gun  of  not  half  that 
size,  would  take  as  many  men  to  handle  it  as  could  get  roand  it 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  scientific  detail,  relating  both  to  the 
guns  and  their  projectiles;  but  to  be  fairly  understood,  they 
must  be  studied  with  the  assistance  of  the  plates  and  tables;  to 
these,  therefore,  we  must  refer  the  reader.  We  shall  merely 
mention,  that  in  charging  his  bomb,  Mr.  P.  does  .not*  confine 
himself  to  the  efiects  produced  by  bursting,  but  mizea  with  the 
powder  a  portion  of  incendiary  matter. — 

'*  Of  which  each  bomb  will  contain  a  considerable  quantity,  which,  by  qataA* 
ing  a  thick  smoke  through  tlie  whole  ship,  will  soon  render  btf  unihhabitablb* 
p,  196. 

This  incendiary  matter  is  a  German  composition,  called 
Damffkxigebiy  used  to  poison  the  galleries  of  mines,  and  make 
smoke  signals  in  the  day  time;  it  is  made  of  tallow,  roain,  nl- 
phur,  pitch,  turpentine,  &c.  &c.  and  is  truly  <<  a  pestilent  congre- 
gation of  vapours.'^ 

•*  The  propositions  which  we  (Mr.  P.,)  have  developed  in  this  fifth  book 

1  ...  »U^  _l t. -i_*_:i.. 1 i: *? <•  _  *i \.     •     __     _• 


regard  to  the  elementary  details  and  ameliorations,  are  far  from  bein|^  given  dc^ 
finitivclvt  as  the  best  that  can  be  adopteii.  On  the  contiaiy,  we  subndl  ihMi 
to  examination,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  modified  and  corrected^  We 
simply  believe,  that  sucli  as  they  are,  they  will  senc  to  ensure  the  execillian of 
tlic  hint  experiments  which  may  be  nude. 

'*  Besides,  what  we  have  here  proiKwed,  arc  not  iimovations ;  they  a 
which  have  been  long  known  and  practised.    The  method  of  firinv 


nhvWn  unil  hollow  shot  with  cannon,  is  well  known  ;  and  nothing  it  nS 

ni  i^iiuifinc  tlio  ^:ani-.-  thin^  conM  be  clf>ne  wit'i  honi'i-i.     The  aitilloy  wbUk  Ve 
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propose  for  firing  bombs  horizontally  on  board  ships,  would  have  the  same  weight 
as  the  actual  ship  guns  for  firing  solid  balls  $  their  exterior  would  differ  little  fVom 
the  ordinaiy  cannon  and  Willantrois  Mortars*;  their  interior  is  analogous  to  that 
of  carronades  and  howitzers ;  their  management  on  boanl  ship,  their  carriages, 
their  equipment,  would  require  little  or  no  alteration ;  and  ^e  bombs,  both  iiv 
nde  and  out,  would,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifications,  be  like  the 
howitzer*8hells  now  in  use. 

«  We  have  then  invented  nothing,  produced  nothing  new,  and  Imrdly  chang- 
ed any  thing ;  we  have  onty  collected  th^  scattered  dements,  to  which  a  slight 
deg^e  of  attention  was  sufncient  to  give  the  necessary  size,  and  convenient  pro- 
portions, for  the  attainment  of  the  object  we  had  in  view."  pp.  229,  230. 

In  the  sixth  book,  our  author  meets  the  oSjections  which  may 
be  raised  against  his  system.  We  shall  quote  the  chapter  in  which 
he  replies  to  these  objections,  in  what  he  considers  a  satisfactory 
manner : — 

•  •  * 

'*  Hitherto  no  one  ha?  ever  remarked  that  it  was  possible  to  fire  large  bombs 
of  a  caliber  of  two  hundred  pounds  horizontally^  ahd  with  sufficient  force,  like 
cannon-balls ;  'but,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  we  have  used  with  success 
hollow  shot  of  the  caliber  of  eighteen,  twen^-four,  and  thirty-six  pounds,  the 
employment  of  which,  in  our  marine^  would  have  prevented  many  reverses. 
What  then  are  the  motives,  which,  after  so  .many  authentic,  official,  and  satisfac- 
tory trials,  have  prevented  tho  admission  of  such  easy  means  of  victory } — The 
danger,  it  is  said,  which  would  be  incurred  by  iiaving  sUch  projectiles  on  board 
ship.  .  , 

'*  If  it  be  true  that  the  emplojrmentof  explosive  projectiles  of  the  calibers  of  eight- 
een, twenty-four,  and  thirty-six  pounds,  be  too  perilous,  the  reasons  would  be  still 
stronger  against  the  admission  of  aimilar  projectiles  having  the  caliber  of  two 
hundred  pounds ;  but  is  this  danger  real }  Men  of  Ihe  highest  rank,  who  are  as 
disinterested  in  this  question,  as  tney  are  competent  to  judge  it,  and  several  sea- 
men well  known  for  their  skill  and  experience,  have  affirmed  that  these  projec- 
tiles ought  to  be,  and  can  be  conveniently  usM  on  board  ship.  We  shdl  in  this 
chapter  examine  whether  this  asserlSoh  has  been  inconsiderately  haxarded. 

'<  To  object  a  danger,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  affirm  that  it  exists;  it  must  be 
shown  to  be  real ;  it  must  be  mea9ured ;  but  w^at  have  we  at  present  on  board 
a  line  of  battle  ship  ?    And  what  shall  we  have  with  the  new  artillery  P 

<■  A  ship  of  the  line  carries  60,000  pounds  of  powder,  for  (he  purpose  of  load- 
ing her  guns;  and  from  the  necessarily  leas  abundant  aupidy,  in  consequence  of 
usmg  the  more  violent  and  promptly  destructive  projectiles,  the  same  diip  will 
in  future  cany  only  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  df  powder  for  the  service  of 
the  guns,  and  fixnn  7,000  to  8,000  pounds  enclosed  in  the  projectiles,  that  is,  in 
all  about  30,000  pounds. 

<■  What  there  will  be  new  then,  is  on  one  side  30,000  pounds  of  powder  in- 
stead of  60,000,  a  reduction  which,  will  by  so  much  diminish  the  danger,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  a  new  danger,  which  might  be  caused  b} 
the  explosion  of  the  powder  contained  in  one  of  these  shells. 

**  The  explosion  of  a  shell  on  board  ship,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  serious 
accident;  so  likewise  would  be  the  explosion  of 'an  ordinary  twelve  pound  car- 
tridge; and  much  more  so,  tlie  bursting  of  a  gun  cast  of  bad  metal;  and  still 
more  mortally  serious  would  be  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of  60,000  pounds 
of  powder.  Nevertheless,  seamen  arc  perfectly  habituated  to  cartridges,  cast 
iion  g^ns,  and  powder  magazines  :  how  is  it,  then,  that  they  cannot  readily  be- 
come habituated  to  the  use  of  shells,  the  powder  contained  in  which,  far  from 
being  exposed  to  accidents,  as  in  thin  paper  cartridges,  and  in  fragile  wood- 
en barrels  which  merely  contain  the  powder,  wiU,  on  the  contrary,  be  com- 
pletely protected  in  globes  of  iron  hermetically  sealed,  and  which  are  inaccessi- 
ble, except  by  one  very  small  orifice,  which  is  only  uncovered  in  putting  thp 
projectile  into  the  gun. 

"And  even  though  by  some  improbable  accident,  thh*  orifice  of  tbe  firse 
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should  catch  Bre,  what  would  prevent  any  one  from  throwinr  the  ahell 
through  tlie  port,  before  the  fuse,  which  bums  from  thirty  to  forty  Mcondi^iiioiild 
cause  it  to  explode  '  Be«des,  is  it  bot  easy  to  dispose  of  the  prt}|eetile,  in  nieh 
a  manner  that  the  fus^  could  not  take  fire,  except  from  the  fire  of  the  pieee  * 
In  short,  Uie  chances  of  such  an  occurrence  as  the  explosion  of  a  ahellt  are  lugh- 
ly  improbable,  and  the  slightest  precautions  will  suffice  to  render  this  danger  al- 
together imagpnary. 

**  The  objection  urged  by  some,  is,  that  if  the  use  of  hollow  projectilea  was 
a  thing  really  practicable,  and  advantageous,  the  English  would  have  adopted 
it.  To  these  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  power  of  the  English  h  derired  prin- 
cipally from  their  maritime  force,  and  tliat  they  are  far  from  being  so  aenaemib 
as  to  be  first  to  introducp  a  method  of  destroymg  that  species  of  force. 

*'  But  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  with  reason  that  shells  have  been  rejected  in 
the  navy;  and  that  when  tried,  instead  of  succeeding,  they  have  fiuled;  that 
shells  which  never  burst,  when  loading  guns  on  shore,  should  explode  while 
loading  them  at  sex  Let  us  suppose,  that  every  means  of  avoidiiig  this  danger 
have  been  soup^ht,  and  that  instead  of  finding  them,  distressing  accidents  hmve 
occurred,  (which,  by  the  by,  never  have.)  Let  us  suppose,  in  short,  that  hol- 
low projectiles  are  entirely  inadmissible  on  board  line  of  battle  riiips.  l¥hat 
may  we  conclude  from  thence }  IVhy,  that  .a  line  of  battle  ship. may  be  oao- 
plctely  destroyed,  by  means^  the  use  of  which  she  is  entirely  interdieted.  But 
this  will  be  to  pronounce  at  once  the  condemnation  of  such  expensive  ftbric^ 
and  the  inevitable  admission  of  the  more  simple  and  econonycal  constnictions 
which  we  propose  in  this  work.  In  short,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  has  been  aaBeitedt 
that  the  explosion  of  a  single  shell,  of  the  caliber  of  twenty-four  or  thirtr-|U[» 
on  board  ship,  is  so  dangerous,  that,  in  order  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  Iiabiutj 
of  such  an  accident,  the  navy  i^really  obliged  to  renounce  the  use  of  soch  profce- 
tlles,  how,  then,  can  they  make  out  that  the  present  ships  wiHi  in  future*  be  able  lo 
contend  against  small  vessels,  which,  so  far  from  confining  themselves  to  firing 
shells  of  the  calibers  of  twenty-fours  and  thirty-sixes,  will  assail  them  with  bombs 
of  two  hundred? 

"  But  let  us  admit  that  all  we  have  just  said  is  absurd*  and  thiit  it  is  pioper  ti 
reject  the  proposition  without  reply;  we  shall  conclude  then  with  one  obscrvn- 
tiun  : — The  use  of  sheik  is  said  to  be  impracticable  on  board  of  men  of  wsTt  <to 
.iccotint  of  the  danger^  and  of  the  moral  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  senmen;— 
but  how  can  a  thing  be  impracticable,  which  has  been  generally  practised  for  a 
huiulred  years  ?  Do  not  seamen  employ  bomb  vessels }  And  are  not  tbese  ves- 
sels ulways  iJLimished  with  bombs,  for  their  mortars,  which  are  always  very  Isffge, 
frequently  in  g^at  quantities,  and  consequently  very  dang^ennis  }  But  have  sot 
of  the  misfortunes  occurred,  which  ^'ere  so  lotnlly  prophesied  at  the  time  haam 
ships  were  first  proposed  to  Lotiis  XIV.  ?  Have  seamen  ever  been  alTectcdt  a- 
tlicr  morally  or  physically,  by  the  dangers  of  bomb  ships  .^  On.  the  ccmtraija  is 
It  not  rather  tlic  cities  of  Algiers,  Genoa,  Alicant,  and  Tripoli,  that  hnve  reason 
to  complain  of  them  ^ 

**  'I'heii,  if  the  na\y,  without  any  inconvenience,  can  use  bombs  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary tu  demolish  a  town,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  use  qf  these  same  bombs 
becomes  suddenly  impracticable,  when  the  object  to  be  fired  it.  is  a  ship»  »- 
btead  of  a  town  } 

<*  ]}ut  the  true  reason  for  the  objections  is,  that  the  men  who  have  acquired 
renown  by  combats  on  board  these  riiips,  or  in  constructing  them,  are  unwiUng 
that  these  ships  should  suddenly  be  rendered  so  easy  to  destroy.  Those  intnisl- 
cd  with  the  fate  of  our  seamen,  have  urged,  as  an  objection,  a  danger  which 
they  are  really  far  from  considering  such,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  another  dan- 
ger, that  of  rendering  the  persontifi  much  less  necessary,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
increased  power  of  the  ma/en'sf  about  to  be  employed;  but  such  apprebensioai 
ure  erroneous;  and  we  sliali  see,  furtlier  on,  that  if  the  projiosed  system,  by  pro- 
moting the  ^neral  good,  should  injure  the  interests  of  individuals,  it  is  not  in 
ri-unce  thut  individiiHJ  interests  can  be  thus  injured."  p.  233  to  239. 

Ah  to  any  roal  risk  incurred,  by  having  on  board  such  a  qiian- 
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tity  of  charged  projectiles,  secured  in  the  way  they  ought  to  be, 
we  look,  upon  it  as  altogether  visionary ;  it  is  certainly  no  great- 
er than  that  of  having  60,000  pounds  of  powder.  Knowing  of  no 
mode  of  estimating  dangers  of  this  kind,  unless  by  the  frequen- 
cy of  their  occurrence^  if  there  was  a  scale  of  dangers,  we 
should,  by  this  rule,  place  the  blowing  up  of  a  ship  of  war  ab- 
solutely at  zero  ;  for,  the  magazines,  and  all  avenues  leading  to 
them,  are  so  well  secured  and  guarded,  ^hat  they  may  be  consi- 
dered free  from  all  accidents,  unless  they  be  such,  as  from  their 
very  nature,  render  precaution  and  vigilance  alike  unavailing; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  deposit  for  shells  cannot  be  made 
equally  secure.r  As  to  any  diminution  of  danger,  by  reducing 
the  quantity  of  powder  from  60,000  to  20,000  pounds,  we  are 
free  to  confess,  we  would  as  soon  be  in  the  vicinity  of  one  as  the 
other,  HI  case  of  an  explosion;  either t quantity  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  destroy  any  ship  whatever:  and  we  should  rather 
depend  on  the  improbability  of  a  shell's  catching  fire,  than  trust 
to  its  being  thrown  overboard  after  its  fuse  had  caught ;  for,  how- 
ever desirable  it  might  be  to  get  rid  of  such  a  neighbour,  we 
fihould  have  doubts  of  any  volunteers  for  the  service.  We  have, 
hitherto,  with  some  exceptions  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  fully 
coincided  with  the* plans  of  Mr.  P.,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  prac- 
ticability .of  them,  as  well  as  the  results  likely  to  ensue,  from 
their  partial  or  entire  adoption,  whether  we  use  the  present  cali- 
ber, qr  those  of  forty-eighty  which  we  have  already  described  ; 
but  we  are  by  no  means  so  clegr  with  regard  td  the  heavy  cali- 
bers of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^  and  tfco  hundred.  Without  any 
reference  to  the  expediency  of  such  tremendous  agents,  we  con- 
sider them  as  unmanageable  on  ship  board ;  for,  though  not  as 
heavy  as  their  nominal  caliber,  being,  hollow,  and  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  ten,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds^  re- 
spectively, they  are  still  obviously  too  heavy  to  be  handled  in 
the  usual  way.  The  following,  method  of  loading  the  gun  is 
proposed  by  the  author.  A  jack  screw  is  placed  before  the  gun, 
in  such  a  way  ad  always  to  retain  its  relative  position  to  the  muz- 
zle; at  the  upper  part  of  the  piston  is  an  iron  saucer,  in  which 
the  bail  is  lodged,  and  then  screwed  up  to  a  lev^l  with  the  bore 
of  the  piece ;  a  notch  on  that  part  of  the  saucer  presented  to  the 
bore,  facilitates  the  rolling  of  the  bomb  into  the  piece.  This  is 
certainly  an  ingenious  mode  of  doing  the  thing,.butby  no  means 
obviates  the  first  difficulty:  the  bomb  will  sti^  have  to  be  lifted 
into  the  saucevy  which  is  necessarily  at  a  sufficient  height  from 
the  deck  to  allow  of  the  play  of  the  piston.  As  to  lifting  them 
in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Be- 
sides the  liability  of  this  machine  to  be  injured  by  shocks  of  any 
kind,  which  would  create  ruinous  delays,  we  are  opposed  togim- 
cracks  of  every  species,  particularly,  where  every  thing,  to  be 
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effective,  must  be  flimple  and  strong.  It  is  the  great  simplicity 
of  the  system  of  Mr.  P.,  which  constitutes  its  exeelleaee.  The 
carriages  are  liable  to  similar  objections.  They  are  in  their  gene- 
ral construction^  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  gun  carriaf^,  but 
moving  only  on  two  trucks,  the  hinder  part  of  the  carriage  slid- 
ing on  the  deck;  this'of  course  increases  the  friction,  and  dead- 
ens the  recoil,  but  the  labour  of  managing  the  gun  is  increased; 
and  we  cannot  easily  conceive,  how  a  gun,  which,  together  with 
its  carriage,  will  probably  weigh  13,000  pounds,  is  to  be  handled 
in  a  Ha  wan.  The  method  of  poising  it  on  three  points,  by  means 
of  a  movqaUe  lever  and  roller,  is  in  our  opinion  still  more  ob- 
jectionable ;  this  modeof  mounting  guns  is  common  on  shore-, 
where  the  roller  is  a  fixture,  generally  having  a  doable  move- 
ment, serving  at  once  to  run  out,  and  train  the  gun.  The  French 
and  English  coast  batteries,  offer  many  examples  of  this  sort 
of  equipment ;  but  the  violent  shocks  to  which  ship  guns  are 
subjected,  would  render  this  lever  a  very  dangerous.machine.  In 
urging  these  objections,  we  admit  that  they  mat/  be  all  ill  found- 
ed, but  they  strike  us  as  those  most  likely  to  be  brought  against 
the  gun  in  its  present  shape.  In  coast  fortifications  it  might  be* 
made  an  exceeding  formidable  engine,  as  the  objections  mostly 
apply  to  its  being  placed  on  a  moveable  platform. 

The  proposition  to  arm'  merchant  vessels  with  the  new  arma- 
ment is  equally  facile,  and  the  eight  inch  howitzer  certainly  large 
enough  ;  for  at  present,  asMh  P.  very  justly  observes,  this  class 
of  vessels  <^are  either  obliged  to  have  on  board  a  cumbrous  and 
excessively  expensive  establishment,  both  of  men  and  mate- 
rials, or  to  defend  themselves  badly.'*  p.  280. 

Whereas,  he  thinks,  with  a.couple  of  guns  of  the  weight  of  the 
ordinary  twelve  pounder,  but  of  eight  inch  caliber,  placed  abaft,  a 
tolerably  good  sailing  vessel  might  make  a  very  effectual  resist- 
ance. 

« Vessels  armed  in  this  manner,  mtrhC  make  a  vigoroos  runnings  fight,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  strenigth  and  boMneas  of  the  aggreasor,  he  could  not  keep 
tip  the  chase  with  impunity.^'  p.  281^  '  *■ 

We  think  we  could  suggesl^  better  mode  of  equipping  and 
arming  merchant  vessels,  than  the  one  given  by  Mr.  P.,  but  in 
case  of  attention  being  in  any  way 'drawn  to  his  system,  the  alter- 
ations and  modifications  which  must  ensue,  will  proceed  from 
abler  hands  than  ours. 

The  seventh  book,,  is  a  summary  of  the  armament  of  the  pre- 
sent classes  of  vessels,  composing  the  navy,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Paixhans;  which  he  evidently  considers  merely  as  a  sticce- 
daneunij  in  case  Yi\%prq/et  should  not  be  entirely  adopted — for 
he  concludes  thus: — 

**  We  are  no^  goiii^  to  see,  in  the  eighth  book,  that  we  may  hare  a  still  ^^ter 
na^*al  force  than  tkat  just  describod  $  and  that  by  means  of  aodie  modtficatians  in 
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the  present  mode  of  coii3truction,  the  actual  line  of  battle  ships,  even  if  armed 
in  the  manner  proposed,  would,  in  future,  encounter  adversaries,  less  costly  and 
of  simpler  equipment,  against  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  contend." 
p.  284. 

Mr.  P's.  eighth  and  last  book,  treats  of  the  necessary  modifi- 
cations and  chanses  that  will  take  place  from  the  introduction  of 
his  system,  and  of  the  various  classes  of  vessels  which  may  be  em- 
ployed. He  recommends  single  decked  vessels,  which  will  carry, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  a  small  number  of  euns :  in  refer- 
ence to  the  size  of  these  ships,  he  observes,  that  although  a  small 
bomb  vessel,  may  destroy  a 'large  ship,  we  must  not  conclude 
from  thence,  that  it  will  in  fiiture,  be  unnecessary  to  have  any 
but  small  vessels;  that  there  will  be  causes  in  which  small  ves- 
sels will  be  sufficient,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  have  ships  of  va- 
rious sizes. 

"  And  the  maximum  limit  in  this  cate  must  be  determined:  not  from  the  num- 
ber of  g^ns  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  armed  in  the 
present  mode  ;  for  the  araaUest  number  of  large  liomb-cannon  will  more  than  suf- 
fice for  this  purpose  ;  but  this  limit  will  be  determined,  hy  the  two  following  con- 
ditions ; — 

"  That  the  vessel  must  make  as  £food  headway  in  a  heavy  ^  as  a  line  of  bat> 
tie  ship,  and  that  she  must  be  able  to  make  good  use  qf  her  guns  in  bad  wea- 
ther. But  it  will  be  easy  to  satisfy  these  two  conditions,  without  having  recourse 
to  any  colossal  structures,  since  in  the  ships  navigated  by  wind  as  weU  as  in  those 
mbved  b^  steam,  we  shall  be  freed  from  the  necesnty  of  having  a  great  number 
of  guns,  m  consequence  of  the  inten»ty  of  power  in  each  of  the  new  gunsi  and  of 
course,  there  need  be  no  multiphed  batteries,  nor  will  aa  great  a  number  of  men 
be  wanting  to  manoeuvre  the  guns;  there  will  be  a  corres'ponding  diminution  of 
stores  arid  ammunition  of  eveiy  kind;  and  as  a  consequence  of  getting  rid  of  all 
these  embarrassments,  the  new  ships  ma^  be  constructed  with  ughtness,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  view  to  great  stab4i<y,  great  height  of  battery,  and  great 
swiftness  of  sailing.'*  p.  293. 

In  reference  to  the  entire  and  satisfactory  fglfilment  of  these 
conditions,  particularly  in  combination,  and  which  Mr.  Paixhans 
seems. to  think  a  matter  of  election, — rwe.  have  strong  doubts; 
and  those  too  based  on  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  great  height  of  battery,  and  great  stability y 
are  not  easy  of  attainment,  even  if  compatible  in  the  class  of 
vessels  our  author  has  in  view;  but  the  combination  of  these  with 
the  third,  and  perhaps  the  mosf  important  one,— swift  sailing — 
we  are  certain,  is  not  to.  be  had  at  will.  There  is  no  single  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  set  skill  and  science  90  much  at  defiance, 
as  the  velocity  of  ships.  In  certain  classes  of  vessels^  peculiar 
we  believe  te  our  own  country,. where  from  their  size,  or  in- 
tended pursuits,  every  thing  could  be  sacrificed  to  swiftness,  this 
object  has  been  attained  with  more  certainty  ;  but  in  larger  ships, 
destined  to  purposes  admitting  of  none,  or  but  partial  modifica- 
tions with  a  view  to  this  object,  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
their  rates  of  sailing.  Frigates,  constructed^  whether  from  the 
most  approved  models,  or  in  conformity  to  the  scientific  results, 
and  best  rules  of  naval  engineers  and  architects,  have  been  known 
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to  fail  in  this  moat  important  quality;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
theories  of  Newton  and  Euler  have  been  aided  by  the  practi- 
cal researches  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  since  their  day,  the  pre- 
cise curves,  or  that  just  combination  of  forms  which  shall  ensure 
the  greatest  degree  of  velocity,  is  ^till  amonc  the  desiderata. 
So  much  depends,  not  only  on  the/or^^  of  the  hull,  baton  what 
IS  above  it,  and  within  it ;  that  is,  stowage,  spars,  rigging,  and 
the  disposition  and  adaptation  of  these  to  their  several  purposes. 
It  is  by  no  means' wonderful,  that  in  the  economy  and  arranging 
of  such  jarring  elements,  amid  sucba  complication  of  machinery, 
we  should  be  led  to  error  and  disappointment  in  the  results. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have  here  stated,  that 
the  requisite  qualities  are  not  to  be  obtained  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree, for  all  the  purposes  of  the  new  mode  of  warfare,  contem- 
plated by  this  system:  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  there  will  be 
no  more  difficulty  in  carrying  and  fighting  a  battery  of  bpmb^ 
cannon,  than  any  other,  and  thati>y  attaining  thU  ppint  we  have 
all  that  is  necessary.* 

But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  book,  indeed,  of 
the  work,  we  may  say,  is  the  plan  of  combining  this  new  arma- 
ment with  steam  navigation;  and  such  is  its  importance  to  the 
United  States,  that  it  cannot  be  too  stcptigly  urged  on  the  atten- 
tion of  government*.  The  two  great  naval  powers  of  Europe^  are 
so  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  prominent  part 
which  this  new  element  will  take  in  future  wars,  thedifferientas* 
pect  which  these  will  assume,  and  the  different  results  which 
may  confidently  be  looked  for  in  maritime  affairs,  that  various 
experiments  are  actually  in  operation,  to  determine — ^not  ihe 
practicability,  for  that  is  considered  beyond  a  ^oubt, — but  how 
far  this  shall  supersede  the  present  ordinary  means  of  defence, 
and  to  what  extent  it  shall  be  introduced,  at  present,  in  the  cruis- 
ing marine,  as  well  as  in  coast  defence.  These  are  not  die  wild 
schemes  of  projectors,  but  the  serious  and  well  digested  plans  of 
such  as  have  long  regarded  it  as  intended  to'  operate  changes, 
equally  great  in  war,  as  in  navigation  and  industry  : — 

"In  1816,"  says  Mr.  P.,  "an  enligbtened  sUtesnnan  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
publicly  at  the  Institute,  « the  most  important  restflt  from  the  invention  of  steam- 
boats, will  be  the  changes  which  will  take  place  in  .mantime  wars,  and  the  pow- 
or  of  nations; — it  is  certainly  probable,  (he  added)  that  we  have,  in  tliis  inven- 
tion, one  of  those  experiments,  which  change  the  face  of  the  w|)rld.' "  p.  288, 

The  advantages  of  steam  navigation  are  known  to  none  better 
than  to  ourselves.  On  no  nation  has  it  conferred  greater  benefits; 
and  no  where  has  the  art  been  carried  to  greater  perfection.  In 
point  of  strength,  elegance,  convenience,  and  swiftness,  we  yield 
to  none.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  yery  desirable  quality,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  we  have  exceeded  all  others;  certainly,  no  greater 
degree  of  velocity  has  been  obtained  any  where ;  and  exertions 
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are  still  making  with  a  view  to  improvemeDta  in  all  these  parti- 
culars; and  though  we  are  aware,  that  some  few  of  our  steameni 
may  approximate  to  a  limit  beyond  which,  any  increase  of  speed 
may  be  physically  impossible  ;  yet  we  are  far  from  believing  that 
this  maximum  velocity  has  been  attained.  The  transition  from 
an  ordinary  steamer,  to  one  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  war,  is  by 
no  means  great ;  and  the  situation  of  our  country  as  it  regards 
geographical  peculiarities,  as  well  as  physical  resources,  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate  advantages,  not  less  great,  from  its  employ- 
ment in  war,  than  we  have  already  derived  from  its  application  to 
ordinary  navigation  and  the  arts.  A  flotilla,  &  la  Paixhans^  the 
officers  and  crews  of  which  should  be  completely  drilled  in  the 
management  of  the  motive  power,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  the 
new  artillery,  would  present  a  formidable,  not  to  say  irresistible 
force.  We  are  aware,  that  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  possibility,  as 
that  of  rendering  null,  the  splendid  preparations  we  have  of  late 
years  been  making  for  naval  war.  of  forcing  the  towering  struc- 
ture, with  her  three  or  four  tiers  of  cannon,  to  yield  to  the 
smoky  and  unseemly  steamer,  will  be  violently  to  overthrow  all 
our  preconcei  ved  notions  of  sea-fights. — The  aspirants  for  the  fame 
of  Duncan,  Howe,  and  Nelson,  wiH  reluctantly  yield  their  as- 
sent to  a  system,  which  to  appearance  promises  so  little— -offers 
so  few  opportunities  for  fame  and  honours. — They  cannot  consent 
to  relinquish  their  splendid  visions  of  glory,  for  what  they  con- 
sider an  humble,  and  petty  warfare  of  steam  boats ; — but  if  the 
system  of  steam  defence  qbtalns  \n  Europe,  it  must  be  adopted 
here: — if  we  will  not  lead,  we  must  at  least  follow.  Admitting 
for  a  moment,  that  the  system  should  produce  none  of  the  effects 
contemplated  by  our  author  and  others,  and  that  the  fleets  of  the 
world  should  continue  to  carry  on  their  operations  as  heretofore, 
— the  defence  of  our  coast  by  steam,  is  QOt  a  whit  the  less  im- 
portant, or  feasible.  The  great  difficulty  which  all  nations  find 
in  manning  their  fleets,  and  which  has  in  fact  been  already  re- 
cognised by  that  department  of  the  government  whose  duty  it  is 
to  provide  for  such  contingencies,  will  be  in  some  measure  re- 
lieved by  this  species  of  force. — An  incalculable  advantage  of 
steam  warfare,  is  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  instruction 
necessary  to  qualify  for  efficient  service  on  board  such  vesseU. 
Under  officers  duly  qualified,  and  selected  with  a  view  to  these 
duties,  the  exercise  of  the  guns,  whether  bomb-cannon  or  the 
usual  ship  guns,  may  be  learnt  in  a  short  time:  the  men  need 
not  necessarily  he  seamen,  but  may  be  drawn  from  other  sources. 
For  service  of  this  kind,  we  believe  there  are  other  classes  of  our 
population  much  more  valuable  than  *'  seamen,"  (we  now  use  the 
word  in  its  restricted  sense.)  The  crews  of  the  steamers  may  be 
recruited  from  landsmen,  as  well  as  from  that  hardy  and  active 
race  of  men  employed  in  our  inland  water  trade,  who,  though 
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unwilling  to  risk  the  "  dangers  of  the  seas,'*  would  cheerfully 
serve  in  a  flotilla  of  this  kind.  It  would  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  their  previous  habits;  and  their  hardihood,  intelligence,  and 
local  knowledge,  peculiarly  qualify  them  for  theduties  of  steamers. 
Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  we  should  have  on  the  spot 
most  requiring  immediate  defence,  a  numerous  class  of  persona, 
the  best  qualified  for  the  purpose. — In  case  of  sudden  invasion, 
the  whole  population  of  the  coast,  may  be  considered  competent 
to  its  defence,  in  either  land  or  steam  service  ;  whereat  the  du- 
ties of  seamen,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  classes  of  men 
who  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  navy,  are  various  and  complicated, 
and  though  not  difficult  of  attainment,  yet  require  some  yean 
of  labour  and  practice,  ere  a  man  can  dub  himself  ^^ sailor.** 
— The  tactics  of  steam  boats,  though  requiring  both  skill  and  prac- 
tice, will  be  infinitely  less  difficult  and  complicated  than  the 
system  of  tactics  for  fleets,  which  depend  for  the  success  of  their 
movements,  on  an  element  proverbial  for  instability ;  while  the 
steam  tactician  has  only  to  conceive  his  plan,  and  he  is  certain  of 
its  execution  ;  he  has  only  to  determine  on  his  mode  of  opera- 
tion, and  he  is  sure  of  effecting  it :  to  the  steam  navigator  no 
point  of  the  compass  is  interdicted  ;  he  has  neither  head  winds 
nor  calms — instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  motive  power, 
he  wields  it  at  will. 

The  details  of  the  new  vessels  arc  interesting.  Various  modes 
of  equipping  and  securing  them  arc  suggested,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  steam  vessels,  the  pri<icipal  difficulties  of  which 
will  be,  in  securing  the  machinery  and  paddles  from  the  effects 
of  shot. — The  latter  we  should  consider  as  claiming  the  greater  de- 
gree of  attention ;  and  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  give  atten- 
tion to  these  matters,  as  forming  part  of  their  future  duties,  (for 
such  they  will  become,)  will  have  full  scope  for  ingenuity  and  in- 
vention. The  machinery,  apart  from  the  paddles,  we  imagine,  can 
be  very  readily  secured :  the  sides  of  the  vessels  themselves  may  be 
so  constructed  as  to  protect  it  from  assault  in  that  direction,  and  the 
battery  of  a  steamer  being  at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  and  the  power 
of  locomotion  in  either  direction  equally  easy  and  rapid,  will,  of 
course,  render  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  present  any  other  part  to 
the  enemy;  and  the  lA^^ pi  trover sesj  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Paix- 
hans,  appears  to  us,  to  be  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  secure  this 
quarter,  the  only  one.which  we  conceive  liable  to  direct  and  serious 
assaults.  There  are  many  modes  of  securing  the  different  parts  of 
the  vessels  from  shot,  suggested  by  bur  author,  as  by  traverses, 
composed  of  wood,  or  wood  and  iron  combined,  &c.  Much  of 
this  is  intended  merely  as  furnishing  hints,  on  which  to  ground 
the  basis  of  future  experiments;  but  the  immediate  determina- 
tion of  them  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  adoption  of  his  system, 
ehher partialfy  in  the  old  vessels,  or  entirety  in  the  new  ones. 
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What  we  have  said,  however,  must  be  coosidered  as  applying 
only  to  steamers,  intended  for  harbour  or  coast  defence.— The 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
s.team  fleet,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  all  purposes  of  navigation 
and  war,  ontheoceany  whether  acting  by  themselves,  or  in  con-, 
junction  with  sailing  vessels,  must  be  acquired  by  future  research 
and  experiments,  of  which  the  small  steamers  will  necessarily 
be  the  starting  point  With  regard  to  the  comparative  expense 
of  the  two  classes  of  vessels,  the  difference  is  such  as  to  form  in 
itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  an  examination  of  its  expediency  and 
practicability.  Reasoning  analogiMly,  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  our  own  establishment,  from  what  Mr.  P. 
says  of  the  French,  navy  :— 

*'In  1819,  the  minister  declared,  and  subsequently  repeated  his  declaration, 
that  if  the  annual  expense  of  ike  French  marine  uhis  hmUed  tofortyjhe  miBiontg' 
(nine  millions,  of  dollars,)  U  would  hant  eeaaed  to  exist  in  l&Of  tmd  that  even 
with  an  expenditure  of  sixty  five  millions  per  annum  g  that  is,  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  miiHons,  (one  hundred  and  forty-tnree  millyons  of  dollars,)  to  1930,  ^  toiff 
at  that  epoch  he  reduced  to  thirty-eight  sail  of  the  Ihw^  and  fifty  frigates.** 

A  steamer,  with  bomb  cannon,  i|nist  take  infinitely  less  to 
construct,  and  maintain,  than  ai  ^oop.  With  a  jcrew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  ;  yet  we  imagine  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son in  point  of  efficacy.  What  chance  would  one  of  the  largest 
sloops  of  war  stand^  with  an  opponent  of  this  deiscription  ?  Of 
the  probable  influence  of  such  a  system,  if  but  partiatty  sue- 
eessful,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  Attack  and  defence  of 
coasts,  will  be  ai^  entirely  different  ihalter to  what  it  has  hitherto 
been;  blockades  will  be  extrenfjiely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  ; 
and  so  peculiarly  is  this  mode  of  defence  adapted  to  the  United 
Stated,  that  an  energetic  and  judicious  niailagement  of  it,  will, 
if  we  do  not  entirely  mistake  re9ults,  completely  Insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  soil.  We  mav  vebtur^  to  mnert,  that  no  ship  of 
the  present  armament,  woula  risk  be(ng  eap^t  in  our  water,  by 
a  steam-boat  a  la  PaixAans;  npr  would  a  single,  ship  of  the  line 
be  able  to  blockade  the  Delaware,  and  lay  ia  town  under  contri- 
bution. What  would  be  the  fate  of  blockading  squadrons  simi- 
lar to  those  which  lay  undisturbed  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Sound,  and  other  places,  during  the  last  war,  if  they 
should  be  attacked  by  a  steam  flotilla,  even  of  the  ordinary  kind  ? 
They  could  not  maintain  their  positions  for  a  single  hour.  Should 
the  enemy  bring  a  similar  force,  this  would  be  a  still  stronger 
reason  for  its  adoption  on  our  part ;  and  the  advantages  we  should 
possess  oyer  any  nation  crossing  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tack, are  too  obvious  to  need  exemplification.  The  great  amount 
of  personal  force  which  has  formed  the  principal  advantage  of 
the  British  navy,  will  be  in  a  measure  rendered  useless,  as  far  as 
regards  their  skill  and  experience  as  seamen;  and  the  145,000 
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men  with  which  the  fleets  of  Efigland  were  manned,  will,  in  a 
warfare  of  this  kind,  be  little  better  than  145,000  men  of  any 
other  description. 

'<  We  may  then  hope,  that  a  few  tliounnd  raen,  lirecl  and  nursed  on  the  ocean, 
will  not,  in  consequence  of  their  skill,  be  able  to  dictate  laws  to  the  work! ;  and 
that  the  iniquity  of  universal  dominion,  will  hencefortli  be  aa  difiicult  at^sea,  as 
on  land.''  p.  348. 

While  writing  these  remarks,  we  have  received  Captain  Ross's 
work  on  steam  defence.  Some  parts  of  the  introduction,  (the 
only  portion  of  the  work  we  have  yet  read,)  are  sq  highly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  opinions  and  vieWVwe  have  expressed,  and  so  plainly 
exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  this 
subject  by  the  English,  that  we  cannot  refrain  quoting  a  few  pas- 
sages. In  speaking  of  steam,  as  still  more  applicable  to  war, 
than  to  commercial  and  mercantile  purposes,  he  says : — 

*'  There  is  abundant  reason  to  belie?e,'that  it  is  fully  felt,  not  only  by  the  go- 
vernment itself,  but  by  every  naval  officer  who  has  bestowed  the  slightest  atten- 
tion on  the  subject  i  while,  if  it  be  true,  aa  is  generally  understood,  that  our  ri- 
vals and  enemies  are  turning  their  attention  very  particularly  to  this  object,  it  is 
the  more  imcumbent  on  us,  to  see  that  no  time  is  lost  by  ourselves,  in  taking 
abch  steps  as  may  insure  us  that  continued  superiority  at  sea,  on  which  our  very 
existence  depends.*' — Introduetionf  p.  x.,  &e. , 

Further  on : — 

*<  In  hctf  it  b  notorious,  that  both  the  French  and  Americans;  have  been  for 
some  time  training  their  officers,*  in  this  new  art  of  steam  navigation :  while  the 
former  abound,  not  only  in  steam  engines  of  our  manufacture,  but  even  in 
Enf^lish  workmen  and  en|^neers  ;^  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  intentions  on  the 
subject,  and  of  the  importance  which  they  now  attach  to  it  If  we  do  not  abso^ 
lutely  know,  that  any  dther  naval  power  nas  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject, 
this,  at  least,  is  probable,  or  we  may  safely  infer,  tliat,  coincioua  from  experi- 
ence of  their  inferiority  as  to  warfiire  on  the  same  old  system,  and  hopeless  of 
attaining,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  management  of  brge  vesseb  and  fleets,  they 
will  gladly  resort  to  a  system  far  more  practicable  and  economical ;  and  one, 
which,  from  its  requiring  far  less  of  what  is  called  nautical  knowledge,  will  bring 
their  means  to  that  equality,  which  may  render  their  future  enmity  at  sea  most 
hazardous  to  our  superiority,  if  not  to  our  existence," 

**  This  is  a  serious,  but  a  true  view  of  tlie  subject  t  and  without  wishing  to  ex- 
cite unnecessary  alarm,  not  beinj^  an  alarmist  in  disposition ;  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
flect steadily  on  the  question,  without  some  feeling  of  doubt,  whether  the  des- 
tiny of  Great  Britain,  may  not  at  length  be  involved  in  this  very  invention,  whe- 
ther its  fate  will  not  even  be  sealed,  as  soon  as  steam  vessels  shall  supersede  the 
present  ones,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  become,  what  die  latter  scarce- 
ly ever  can,  the  general  naval  wartiire  of  the  world."  p.  xiv.  xv.  &c. 

Again,  in  p.  17  of  Introduction,  he  says:— 

**The  system,  in  fact,  will  become  a  species  of  military,  instead  of  a  naval 
one ;  and  they  who  should  have  been  sailors,  will  be  maritime  soldiers,  not  sea- 
men ;  and  then  will  our  superiority,  as  far  as  depends  on  seamanship,  disappear; 
or  we  also  shall  become  what  they  will  be,  and  must  learn  to  meet  them  on  our 
own  channel,  and  on  our  own  shores,  as  we  met  them  at  Vittoriaand  Waterloo.** 

We  have  made  these  few  extracts,  in  order,  as  we  have  said,  to 
»how  the  degree  of  importance  which  is  attached  to  this  subject 

*  A  mistake,  we  regret  to  say. 
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in  England,  and  by  English  nara}  offioera.  A  glance  at  the  con- 
tents and  the  plates,  convinces  us,  that  Captain  Ross  has  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  details,  as  weU  as  the  ensemble^  of 
a  system,  to  which  he  very  justly  attributes  the  most  itfhportaot 
consequences. 

The  dedication  of  his  work,  as  well  $s  its  being  << patronised 
by  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Lord  High  AdmiralJ'  gives  it  a  se- 
mi-official character,  and  shows  that  the  strong  language  used  by 
Captain  Ross,  is  sanctioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  his  gotern- 
ment. 


Art.  X. — St*  Pefer9burgh.^Ji  Journal  qf  Travels  to  and  from 
that  Capital;  through  FlanderSfjAe  Mhenish  ProvinceSf 
Prussia^  Russia^  Potand^  SUeHa,  Saxony^  the  Federated 
States  qf  Germany  and  France*  By  aL  B.  Obakville, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  P.  L.  8.  M.  R.  Aw  f .  S.  8.  A  M.  R.  A.  S. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1324.  London:  1828.  ^ 

We  have  copied  only  a  small  part  of  the  list  of  Dr.  Oranville's 
titles,  which  fill  twelve  lines  morei  in  rerj'imall  type*  His  chief 
professiohal  pursuit  seems  to  be  that  of  •  '^Phvsioitn  aecou- 
oheur ;"  and  we  learn  fromiiis  bo(A:>.Oitt  he  had  been -for  twen- 
ty years  sur^on  in  the  British  te.Vy«  The,Uilited  Slates  possess 
a  famous  sOoantj  who  has  heed:  celebrated  as  It  <<  fellow  or  forty- 
nine  societies ;"  but  this  London  accoucheur  may  be  denominated 
centifblious ; — he  is  the  flower  of  his  tribet,,  with  a  hundred  rust- 
liifig  leaves.  Without  furntshifig  a  rwuhur  anlD4Aq(|Niipiij,  he 
makes  himself  known  to  his  iwe^  ui.jbV^  wqr:-^we  at« 
brought  acqtiainted  with  what  he.fwia(  the  writings  that  he  has 
published ;  the  offices  which  he.  enjoyA;  the  great  estimation  in 
which  he  deems  himself  to  be  held  by  others,  and  the  prodigious 
degree  of  his  self-eiteem  and  consequence  His  volumes  are  de- 
dicated, by  permission,  tt>  bis  Most  Oraeious  Miyesty  King 
George  IV.;  and  if  we  confine  ourselvea  to  Ae  external  beauty 
of  the  page,  and  the  admirable  wood-outs  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  they  may  be  pronounced  worthy  of  thgs  royal  patron- 
age,^^'^^a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  kiog.^'  Here  are  two  su- 
perlatively elegant,  and  very  thick  octavos,  the  fruits  of  an  ex- 
cursion of  seventeen  weeks'duratidn  altogether^  over  more  than 
four  thousand  miles.  The  quantity  of  ma^,  Iig|it  or  heavy, 
which  they  contain,  is  truly  wonderful^  when  W6  aonsider  the 
If  pace  which  tiras  achieved  in  so  short  a  period>  aad  the  Quality  of 
the  traveller  at  home— <<  a  medical  maii|  fully  eogaged  in  prac- 
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tice  in  such  a  metropolis  as  London ;"  to  say  nothing  of  his  avo- 
cations as  a  correspondent  of  half  the  republic  of  letters.  It  is 
some  time  since  we  have  seen  a  more  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  art  of  book-making ;  a  specimen,  indeed,  to  which  nothing 
equal  will  be  produced  in  our  own  country,  until  equal  aid  can 
be  obtained  from  booksellers,  printers,  and  engravers. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  1827,  Dr.  Granville  hied  for  St  Peters- 
burgh,  as  the  medical  attendant,  the  safe  companion,  and  the  easy 
friend,  of  the  Russian  Count  Michel  Woronzow  and  his  fair 
countess,  exalted  and  accomplished  nobles,  whose  auspices  en- 
sured to  him  a  favourable  reception  in  the  best  circles,  wherever 
they  appeared  together,  independently  of  his  being  a  clever  man, 
with  a  full  share  of  the  savoir  vivrtj  or  savoir  /aire.  Their 
route  was  that  which  is  indicated  above ;  he  reaches  St  Peters- 
burg at  the  four  hundred  and  seventeenth  page  of  his  first  vo- 
lume, in  thirty-five  days  after  his  departure  from  London — days 
spent  in  journeying  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles.  Not 
enjoying  a  proportional  latitude  of  space  or  remark,  we  cannot 
accompany  him  from  city  to  city,  or  kingdom  to  kingdom ;  but 
must  be  content  with  using  a  part  of  his  evidence  concerning 
Russia,  which  we  shall  offer  as  food  for  a  general  curiosity,  that 
recent  occurrences  in  Europe  have  freshened  and  animated.  Our 
inquisitive  and  locomotive  doctor,  found  or  made  opportunities 
of  collecting  information,  ample  or  meagre,  on  nearly  all  ordi- 
nary topics : — it  is  an  account  of  the  Russian  capital  that  he  spe- 
cially ofiers  to  the  world ;  but  he  communicates  whatever  he 
could  extract  or  infer  relative  to  the  peculiar  institutions  and  va- 
rious resources  of  the  empire  at  large.  He  is  the  latest  witness 
among  the  British  writers ; — which  forpis  our  chief  motive  for 
introducing  to  our  readers,  one  who  is  more  fluent  than  pro- 
found, and  withal  a  true  courtier,  constantly  intent  on  preserving 
the  good  graces  of  the  foreign  personages  who  honoured  him 
with  their  courtesies.  In  this  point  of  politic  gratitude,  he  differs 
widely  from  his  carping  predecessors,  Drs.  Clarke  and  Lyall, 
who  saw  and  painted  every  thing  en  noir — for  whom,  in  Rus- 
sia, every  member  of  the  government  was  a  tyrant  or  profligate, 
every  patrician  a  debauchee  and  oppressor,  every  merchant  or 
dealer  a  rogue,  every  peasant  a  brutish  slave,  ew^ry  priest  a  sot 
or  hypocrite,  every  woman  dissolute,  every  public  functionary 
corrupt,  every  domestic  a  spy  or  pilferer,  every  national  dish  a 
poisonous  mixture,  every  fair  semblance  a  mere  gloss  or  treach- 
erous disguise. 

We  were  at  first  tempted  to  place  also  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, the  title  of  another  recent  and  popular  work,  in  two  sizeable 
volumes,  in  which  more  of  Russia  is  described,  from  personal 
observation,  by  a  British  officer,  who  traversed  the  empire,  and 
sojourned  in  St  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  in  the  year  18««-3: 
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we  refer  to  the  tour  of  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
This  commander,  after  being  at  sea  nearly  all  his  life,  resolved  to 
try  a  cruise  on  shore,  and  inspect  the  interior  of  ports  which 
had  <^ excited  much  interest  in  his  breast,  during  tedious  block- 
ades.'*  The  imperial  family  of  Russia  distinguished  him  like- 
wise at  St  Petersburgh,  by  a  flattering  notice,  that  has  fructified, 
and  procured  for  them  all  a  rich  harvest  of  admiration  and  praise. 
But  the  Captain  is  less  of  a  general  or  set  encomiast  than  the 
Doctor ;  he  can  find  fault,  and,  in  so  doing,  is  not  addicted  to 
euphemism ;  and  his  style  of  narrative  and  cast  of  sentiment, 
smack  of  his  professional  education  and  habits.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  quote  some  of  his  statements  and  opinions.  Within 
the  few  months  past>  the  attention  of  the  British  politicians  has 
been  attracted  to  a  single  octavo,  **  The  Designs  of  Russia j^^  by 
Lieut.  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans,  who  investigates  the  situation  and 
views  of  the  gigantic  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  with  regard  to 
the  independence  of  the  other  nations,  and  particularly  the  inte- 
grity of  the  British  power  and  dominions.  We  have  this  pro- 
duction, too,  before  us,  and  may  find  room  for  some  of  the  co- 
lonel's principal  suggestions.  .  His  alarm  \^  not  without  founda- 
tion; nor  is  it  new  or  peculiar.  Similar  appeals  were  made,  many 
years  ago,  to  the  cabinets  interested  in  the  question.  In  1739, 
Algarotti  clearly  foreboded  the  present  enlargement  and  prepo- 
tency of  Russia :  Rousseau  threatened  the  West  with  an  invasion 
of  the  northern  Tartars,  arid  h)Bid  a  vision  of  the  Calmucs  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  In  1812,  Napoleon  caused  a  vo- 
lume to  be  prepared,  on  the  Progress  of  the  Rtissian  Potver, 
in  which  the  fearful  growth,  tendencies,  and  objects  of  the  con- 
tinental rival  of  France,  are  exhibited  and  discussed  with  the 
broadest  inquiry,  and  most  elaborate  minuteness  and  skill.  Co- 
lonel Evans  is  not  a  peerless  statesman  nor  practised  writer,  and 
much  of  his  matter  is. too  hypothetical  and  conjectural.  He  has 
condescended  to  advert  to  our  republic,  with  speculations  which 
are  really  so  pleasant^  that  We  cannot  refrain  from  reciting 
them  before  we  proceed  with  Dr.  Granville.  General  Jackson 
will  be  the  bugbear  of  England,  as  he  has  been  of  a  part  of  his 
own  countrymen.  Colonel  Evans,  after  having  put  Turkey  into 
the  grasp  of  Russia,  and  in  array  against  Great  Britain,  continues 
thus: —  • 

"  Should  the  AmerLcan  general^  now  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
United  States,  still  survive,  ftnd  be  then,  for  instance,  in  his  second  Of  third  pre- 
sidentship, (which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  being  a  remarkably  hale  and 
strong  man,)  he  is  one  that  would  caK)perate  agidnst  the  British  ascendency  in 
Ireland,  with  a  peculiar  zeal  and  determination.  His  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  exiled  from  that  country,  and  he  himself  13  understood  to  cherish  for  it  a 
most  fervent  remembrance. 

'<  The  desire  of  conquest  indulged  in  by  our  trans-Atlantic  descendants,  is, 
considering  the  nature  of  their  institutions,  sufficiently  absurd ;  nevertheless, 
such  is  the  fact :  and  there  is  no  public  man  in  all  the  Federacy,  more  likely  to 
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puib  thai  policy  to  ks  uUeimoig  especial^  tgainst  ui,  thto  the  iadiviaual  jiuC 

alluded  to.  ... 

«•  The  Canadas  and  acwne  islands  of  the  Western  Main,  are  primary  and  un- 
qaettionable  objects  of  their  ambition.  Now,  if  Ireland  should  be  then  in  a  dia- 
ilffected  or  insurrectionary  sUte— should  some  imiutive  phantom  of  m  presiden- 
tiary  ^vemment  have  been  created  within  it,  and  be  in  a  conation  to  fulminate^ 
from  any  beleaguered  fastness,  seditionary  decrees  resembling  those  now  sent 
fortli  from  the  nascent  republic  of  Egina— in  what  better  jnode  could  the  Ame- 
rican genera]  promote  the  agmssive  views  on  his  own  borders,  than  by  prepar- 
ing a  number  of  small  fast-sailing  vessels  or  steamers,  for  the  successive  convey- 
ance, as  they  are  wanted,  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  to  the  insurgents } 
How  are  we  to  prevent  these  supplies  being  landetl,  in  some  of  the  multitude  of 
fine  ports  which  every  where  indent,  (especially  to  the  westward,)  the  Irish 
coasts }  American  cruisers  or  privateers  would,  auo,  under  these  circumstances* 
swarm  in  the  Irish  Channel  and  seas.  A  more  obvious,  an  easier,  cheaper,  or 
more  decisive  diversion  against  the  British  power,  could  not,  it  is  manifest,  be 
effected.  Is  it  by  vainly  attempting  to  conceal  tlieae  matters,  that  they  are  to 
be  (guarded  against  V* 

To  return  to  our  medical  traveller.  In  passing  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  he  successfully"  administered  laudanum  to  the  countess, 
for  sea  sickness,  and  recommends  it  to  all  who  suffer  this  horri- 
ble qualm.  At  Ostend,  he  encountered  Capo  d'Istrias,  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Magistrate  of  Greece,  upon  whom  he  lavishes  enco- 
miums for  his  talents,  judgment,  generosity,  and  refined  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks*  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  is  a  native 
of  Corfu,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  was  one  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  secretaries  of  state  for  the  Foreign  Department.  At 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  doctor  is  reminded  of  the  familiar,  unreserv- 
ed intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  one  side,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  the  celebrated  English  limner,  when  the  Ut- 
ter drew  the  portraits  of  the  three  monarchs,  which  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  take  by  His  Britannic  Majesty.  More  than  one 
eminent  portrait-painter  has  commemorated  as  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  his  profession,  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of  fa- 
miliar converse  with  the  great  and  the  illustrious  in  every  elevat- 
ed sphere  and  esteemed  pursuit  At  Cologne,  our  author  iliscov- 
ered  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  Eau  dc  Cologne^  so  called, 
is  consumed  in  Europe,. than  is  made  in  the  town  ;  just  as  the 
traveller  may  learn  in  Portugal,  that  vastly  more  Port  wine  is 
drunk  abroad  than  is  produced  in  the  Portuguese  vineyards.  The 
excess  of  the  nominal  Bordeaux  wine  over  the  real  product,  is  be- 
yond all  calculation.  Of  E»u  de  Cologne,  aboiit  tliirty-eight 
thousand  bottles  are  annually  exported  from  the  place.  Dr.  Gran- 
ville was  struck  with  the  timber-rafts  on  the  Rhine,  which  are 
composed  of  many  thousand  trees,  lashed  together  in  layers,  fre- 
quently from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  and 
from  sixty  to  eighty  in  breadth,  manned  by  eight  hundred  men, 
who  lodge  in  a  small  village  of  wooden  huts,  neatly  erected  on 
the  float — an  extraordinary  spectacle  on  the  whole.    The  great 
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literary  machine  at  Weimar — Landes  IndusMe^C&mpiair^^ 
the  establishment  for  the  translation  and  circulation  of  foreign 
books  and  the  preparation  of  lithographic  engravings — which  may 
be  said  to  inundate  Germany  with  literature  and  science — aston* 
ished  our  traveller  as  much  as  the  endless  rafts.  At  Weimar,  on 
witnessing  the  portentous  energy  of  the  Germians  at  the  ta- 
ble d^hotBy  he  indulges  himself,  after  the  manner  of  Sterne,  in  a 
digression  on  Stomachs;  condemning  and  ridiculing  those  phy- 
sicians who  class  morbid  stomachs  and  prescribe  accordingly. 
Our  doctor  affirms  that  <<  one  can  no  more  find  two  stomachs, 
than  two  roses  alike,''  and  that  <<the  whole  secret  lies  in  learn- 
ing  how  the  stomach  of  the  fiatient  has  been  educated^  and  deal- 
ing with  it  conformably."  Dietetic  hints  are  never  amiss.  Eat* 
ing  in  Germany,  at  the  ordinaries,  was  not  the  most  delectable 
duty,  for  a  stomach  like  the  doctor's,  finished  in  London  and 
Paris ;  but  sleeping  was  still  more  difficult  in  what  he  terms  a 
bachelor's  bed,  which  he  piteously  describes  as  follows : — 

**  We  are  to  figure  to  ourselves  a  deep  wooden  ciidle»  (whicb,  in  the  present 
instance,  was  made  of  highly  polished  mahogany,)  atait  ftre  feet  four  inches 
long,  and  just  three  feet  wide,  contuning  ft  hard,  &ck  mattress  at  bottom,  rest- 
ing on  a  number  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  aiid'~a  full  feather  bed  at  the  top^  co- 
vered with  the  sheets,  over  which  is  hud^  as  the  onl^  cover,  a  pufiy  rilk  btjg,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  crib,<  stuffed  with  the  bgfatest  down,  and  weuiui^ 
consequently*  a  mere  nothing.  Two  square  pillows,  both  filled  with  feaSien^ 
and  a  straw  bolster  of  the  same  shape,  intended  to  raise  the  fonner,  are  ao  ar- 
ranged as  to  £pve  them  considerable  inclniation.  .  Tbeie^  fWnn  their  great  size, 
take  up  at  least  one-half  of  th)e  length  of  the  bed*  so  dutt  to  fie  fiat  hi  it«  k  oat 
of  the  question.  A  large  propor6on  of  the  miseriea  of  bmBin  fiffe  tfe  reaUy  so 
many  hm  bonfit  compart  to  the  misery  endured  in  rach  a  b^  If  toiI  atteoipt 
to  stretch  your  legs,  the  solid  footboard  reminds  70U  to  ktfiep  your  Knees  bent; 
if  vou  turn  on  your  si^e,  acpain  the  poor  knees  are  the  suflerers,  for  you  are  sure 
of^  knocking  them  violently  against  the  sideboards.  The  fbilher  bed  heats  your 
loins — ^the  down  bag  heats  your  chest— the,  feather  pillows  heat  your  ahooldm— 
and  by  the  time  you  are  worjied  up^into  a  fever,  perspfaiatioii  flowinrfton  eveiy 
pore,  and  drowsiness  at  last  overpowering  yoi»---ofr  ffM%  St  m  uafaihy  tun,  tlic 
flimsy  and  untucked  bag  under  which  yon  were  boriedr  and  a  ehattm^  shiver 
of  the  frame  awakens  you  to  the  fuB  coiWBioiisiiesa'of  brttised  fledi,  sore  bones^ 
broken  back,  and  stiff  neck,  with  parched  moo^  and  a  dreadfbl  headaeh  into 
the  bargain— the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  feathered  aesf   * 

The  music  at  Berlin^  indemnified  him  for  the  naiseries  of  the 
cradle;  and  he  truly  exclaims,  when  he  had.  heard  Winter's  new 
opera  (Das  Unterbrochetl  Opforfest)- — ^*  no  person  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  difierence  between  the  performance  of  this,  or  any 
other  piece  of  music,  by  a  German  orchestra  and  the  orchestra  of 
any  other  nation,  who  has  not  heard  both."  MademoiseltoJIem- 
iag  was  the  star  or  the  magnet  of  the  Prussian  metropolisiat  this 
period.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  a  rapturous  delineation  of 
her  person,  and  a  learned  analysis  of  her  vocal  powers  and  skill. 
The  German  language  is  proscribed  as  utterly  ubsaitable  for  the 
musical  expression  of  the  softer  passions.  Our  doctor  places  the 
German  next  to  the  English  tragedians,  allows  the  Germans  a 
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considerable  decree  of  merit  in  the  walks  of  g;entecl  comedy, 
and  represents  broad  farce  to  be  decidedly  their /or/.  For  the 
instruction  of  the  American  faculty,  we  note  that  the  knowledge 
of  diseases  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Germa- 
ny which  Dr.  Granville  visited,  is  in  general  sound,  because 
founded  on  an  excellent  academical  and  medical  education  ;  but 
that  it  is  also  occasionally  eccentric,  generally  too  systematic, 
and  partakes  of  idealism;  while  the  treatment  of  diseases  is 
too  experimental  and  pharmacological.  We  shall  now  overleap 
still  more  of  his  route,  and  take  him  up  at  Strelna,  eighteen 
versts  from  St  Petersburgh.  He  informs  us,  that  an  uninterrupt- 
ed line  of  sumptuous  palaces,  built  in  every  variety  of  chaste, 
fanciful  and  imitative  architecture,  flanks  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  thence  to  the  capital.  They  are  the  counti^-seata  of  opu- 
lent Russian  families,  who  occupy  them  during  the  short-lived 
summer  of  the  north.  At  St  Petersburgh  the  Doctor  became  an 
inmate  of  Count  Woronzow,  and  of  course  was  admirably  situat- 
ed for  all  his  purposes.  He  presents  the  city  to  his  readers  in  the 
following  picture: 

**  The  raiend  coup  iTost/ which  the  ImpemI  Rendence  of  8t  PeterabuTgfa  pre- 
lents  to  the  tmveller,  is  one  of  the  most  nwi^ificent  in  Europe.  It  diMM  not, 
Kke  that  of  Naples  uid  Constantinople,  heightened  by  the  ma^c  effect  of  the 
sunx>unding  countiy,  convey  the  idea  of  beautiful  nature  and  picturesque  situa- 
tion (  neither  is  the  impression  first  received,  on  entering  the  spacious  streets 
and  extensive  squares  of  St  PetersbuTvh,  like  that  which  the  capitals  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  excite,  when  first  beheld,  imparting  at  once  just  notions  of  the 
w^th,  splendour,  and  luxury  of  their  inhabitants.  But  it  surprises  more  than 
either,  from  the  ^^reat  number  and  magnitude  of  the  public  buildings,  from  the 
bold  style  of  architecture  which  pervades  every  part,  and  from  the  total  absence 
of  those  dark  and  wretched  courts  ami  lanes,  tne  abode  of  the  lowest  classes, 
which,  in  other  cities,  obtrude  themselves  on  tlie  notice  of  the  traveller,  in  the 
midst  of  grandeur  and  statoliness  of  exterior. 

« It  was  not  without  some  reason,  that  a  French  traveller  newly  arrived  in  this 
city,  asked  where  the  people  lived  ?  <  Partout  on  ne  rencontre  que  des  pahus 
et  d'innombrables  edifices,'  he  observed  i  and  the  remark  thus  far  was  correct 
No  capital  in  Europe  can,  in  this  respect,  be  compared,  to  St  Petersbui^gh ;  for 
no  where  else  do  we  meet  with  buildinn  of  such  striking  appearance,  nor  does 
any  other  city  contain  so  many  private  houses,  which  might  rival  the  palaces  of 
Rome.     St  Petersburgh  is,  in  net,  a  city  of  palaces."- 

"  St.  Petersburgh,  according  to  the  htest  observations,  is  situated  in  latitude 
59®  56^  61''.  This  bne  passes  precisely  through  the  prindpal  ishmds  in  the  Ne^-a, 
the  observatory,  and  the  Imperial  PaUce,  at  which  latter  point  it  is  intersected 
by  the  meridian,  48®  ieast  of  the  island  of  Ferroe.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  town  is  pUced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  having  a  western  aspect  inclin- 
ed to  the  north.  Opposite  to  this  part,  are  two  large  and  three  lesser  islands, 
formed  by  the  Neva  and  its  branches,  swarming  with  population,  and  crowded 
with  public  buildings  and  establishments.  On  the  main  land,  eastward  of  the 
island,  and  stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  another  division  of 
the  town,  which  is  becoming  eveiy  day  more  worthy  of  notice.** 

'<  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  features  of  thb  great  metropolii^ 
is  doubtlessly  the  Neva ;  a  river  which,  whether  we  consider  its  origin,  its  rapi- 
^^t  great  depth,  and  the  beautiful  transparent  blue  colour  of  its  water,  or  the 
advantages  it  affords,  stamps  the  character  of  the  capital  as  one,  on  that  account. 
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unrivalled  m  Europe.  Tmvellen  accaftopied  to  behold  onljr  the  maddy  stre«ni8 
that  traverse  the  pnncipal  cities  of  Emtye,— iinpreticd  with  the  recoUectioot 
of  the  clay-mixea  currents  which  flow  between  the  banks  of  the  Thames^  the 
Seine,  the  Po,  the  Amo,  and  Tiber,  the  Elbe,  the  Spree,  and  tiie  yistiihi--on 
approaching^  the  embankments  of  the  Neva,  as  it  rushes  past  tlM  palaces  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  must  be  struck  at  once  with  surprise  and  dd|ght  at  the  noveUgr  of 
the  scene." 

"  Independently  of  the  Neva,  St.  Petersbui|^  has  the  advantaf^  of  being 
watered  by  other  smaller  rivets,  which,  with  three  htndsoroe  oanals,  serve  to  fix 
very  distinctly  the  limits  of  the  different  districts,  wlule  th^  ste  add  to  the 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  to^irn,  as  well  as  to  the  accommodatioii  of  the  iohft- 
bitants ;  for  in  summer  most  of  the^ie  are  navijndl>le,  and  all  of  them  ^ommuni- 
eate,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  Ae  Fhtmut  Swmnontmf  the  Great  Neva." 

*<  When  I  beheld  for  the  first  time  both  banks  of  the  Neva  lined  with  suoh 
magnificent' buildings,  lAid  their  varied  architectural  beauties  reflected  in  the 
unruffled  mirror  of  the  piost  majestic  river  I  had  ever  seen,  my  surprise  equalled 
my  admiration.  Numerous  vessels  were  sailing  down  its  stream,  pleasure  boats 
and  gfindolas  plied  on  the  still  surface 4  and,  to  give  to  the  whole  a  stiU  more  in- 
teresting appearance,  the  hulls  of  a  ship  of  war  of  three  decks,  md  of  a^  seven- 
ty-four, both  launched  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  St.  Petersbuigh,  were  lying 
in  front  of  the  superb  building  of  the  Aoademv  of  Arts. 

'*  The  charm  of  this  scenery,  and  thatof  tne  still  more  imposing  spectacle 
presented  by  a  range  of  stately  palaces  nmntqg  westward  Ibr  the  space  of  a  mile 
on  the  left  embankment,  are  not  lost  even  on  a  winter's  mornings  when  the  wea- 
ther is  clear,  and  the  sky  of  that  deep  azu^e  which  is  alone  to  oe  seen  in  frosty 
regions." 

*'  A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  the  Count  requested  one  of  his  idd-de-«tiiip% 
the  Prince  HerheoulidzefF,  a  Circassian  nobleman,  whose  amiable  diaposhioD  and 
refined  manners  have  won  the  aflfections  of  a  la^  circle  pf  friends,  to  accom- 
pany a  medical  friend  and  myself,  to  see  the  interior, of  the  Admirahgr.  The  ele- 
vated tower  of  this  building,  offers  an  excellent  opportnniQr  of  takii^  a  perisco- 
pic  bird's  eye  view  of  the  cily  <  we  at  the  same  time  ascended  to  tbe  external 
gallery  placed  around  the  lantern,  which,  aumounting  the  dofBOOp  aervoa  at  a 
base  to  the  beautiful  and' richly  gilt  spire  that  risea  from  this  poi|it»  eiflfaty-five 
feet  high.  In  this  situation,  we  found  ourselves  at  an  elevation  of  oiie  nundred 
and  fbriy-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Neva;  and  never  did  a  more  magnifl- 
cent  spectacle  greet  the  eye  of  an.  inquiring  traveller^  than  burst  upon  us,  when 
we  stepped  out  on  the  circular  balcony.  The  day.  was  one  of  the  finest  seen  in 
this  climate.  An  uninterrupted  sunshine  lighted  up  every  part  of  the  aunound- 
ing  panorama,  and  there  was  a  transparency  in  tbe  pftOMMphife,  which  made 
every  object  still  more  conspicuous. 

«  The  first  impression  received  on  looking  uQwad^  when  hundreds  of  fine  pa- 
laces, colonnades,  statues,  and  towering  spires,  with  not  a  few  mecimens  of  the 
pure  (irecian  style  of  building,  attract  the  attention,  would  lead  one  to  itnagine 
oneself  suddenly  transported  to  a  newly  erected  ci^  of  Greece,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  But,  when  we  connected  those  difierent  objecta  with  the  kmg,  straight, 
and  wide  streets,  flanked  with  houses  of  various  bat  geaecal^  hanJaaome  de- 
signs— when  we  marked  the  bustle  of  the  multitude-— ibe  Jpeat  and  motley  va» 
riety  of  costumes,  must  of  them  picturesque— the  Msarrflne  of  the'diflTerent  ve- 
hicles tliat  glided  before  us,  some  training  silently  along  tbe  handsome  area  that 
lay  immediately  below  us,  intersecting  each  other  in  a  thousand  directioasc 
others  rapidly  coursing  on  low  wheels,  with  horses  that  are  taught  aaiioi  and 
gambols  in  their  course — now  and  then  a  sUtely  carriage  drawn  by  fiMpr  horseib 
guided  by  a  long-bearded  coachman,  whose  waist  is  compressed  by  a  silken 
sash,  with  a  square  cap  of  crimson  velvet  phiced  diagonamr  00  bis  bead,  and 
who  was  heard  urging  the  disUnt  leaders,  under  the  control  of  a  little  urchin  1 
we  were  recalled  in  our  imagination  to  present  times,  and  ID  lealiw,  and  we 
surveyed  with  admiration  this  youngest  of  the 'European  capitally  and  the  capi- 
)al  of  the  largest  empire  in  Europe." 
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A  model  of  St  Petersburgh,  on  a  scale  without  example,  was 
sent  thence  to  London  durine  Dr.  Granville's  visit  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  an  Italian  artist,  Signor  Rossi,  and  includes  every 
building  in  all  the  various  and  most  minute  details,  with  a  strict 
observance  of  the  proportions,  distances  and  relative  positions. 
This  work  occupies  more  than  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  seven- 
ty-four in  length,  and  filled  five  large  wagons.  The  population 
of  the  Russian  metropolis,  which,  in  1801,  was  230,000,  is  now 
320,000.  It  is  continually  expanding  by  the  addition  of  magnifi- 
cent palaces  and  churches,  besides  the  new  streets  and  squares 
which  business  creates.  By  law,  the  name  of  the  proprietor  or 
tenant  of  every  house  is  inscribed  on  some  cohspicuous  jOiTt  of  it 
The  footways,  paved  with  white  granite  flags,  are  raised  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  general  level  of  the  streets,  most  of 
which  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide. 
There  are  not  fewer  than  seventy  bridges,  one  half  of  which  are 
of  granite,  and  eight  or  ten  of  iron;  but  no  permanent  one  has  been 
attempted  over  the  main  river,  on  account  of  the  floating  ice. 
The  quays  of  the  Neva,  and  canals,  deserve  to  be  styled  magni- 
ficent They  are,  in  the  ensemble,  absolutely  unrivalled.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  fashionable  and  unfashionable  districts  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  is  as  strongly  marked  as  it  is  in  London.  Every 
large  city,  in  fact, -even  in  republics,  has  a  Court-end,  where 
the  more  wealthy  and  refined  are  supposed  to  be  collected,  and 
either  just  claims,  or  false  airs,  of  superiority,  are  particularly 
prevalent  Walking  is  not  d  la  mode  in  the  Russian  capital, 
though  pedestrians  have  no  where  more  comfort  and  security, 
and  more  "points  of  view  and  objects  of  interest '^  Audiority 
keeps  the  pavements  clear  and  clean^  and  sweeps  away  all  the 
mendicants.  It  is  indispensable  that  all  fashionable  visits  should 
be  paid,  all  dinner  parties  attended,  in  a  coach  and  four — a  cus- 
tom of  which  Captain  Jones  complains  as  somewhat  expensive. 
The  public  means  of  conveyance  to  and  from  St  Petersburgh, 
are  as  numerous  as  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  Pri- 
vate carriages  are  seldom  drawn  by  fewer  than  three,  and  often 
by  four,  six,  and  eight  horses.  The  national  vehicle,  the  Drosky 
— a  bench  with  springs  and  cushions  on  four  wheels — did  not 
gain  the  favour  of  Captain  Jones.  He  considers  the  motion  as 
"absolutely  tormenting,''  and  the  exposure  dreadful.  The  Rus- 
sians have  gorgeous  equipages  and  fine  horses.  The  number  of 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  used  in  the  capital,  has  been  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand.  A  maitre  d^hotely  and  the  cook  of  a  patrician,  will  not 
go  to  market  on  foot  Every  man  in  good  circumstances  keeps 
his  carriage.  In  May  1827,  a  steam  vessel,  larger  than  a  first  rate 
frigate,  began  to  ply  between  London  and  St  Petersburgh,  and 
performed  the  voyage  in  nine  or  ten  days. 
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The  Russian  capital^  according  to  Dr.  Granvine,  is  not  excel- 
lently provided  with  hotels  or  great  inns,  but  this  in  part  is  ow* 
ing  to  ^^  the  ready  hospitality  of  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
frequently  imitated  by  the  wealthy  merchants  and  the  middle 
classes  of  inhabitants."  A  foreigner,  well  introduced,  may  count 
upon  being  asked  to  dine  out  almost  daily.  Captidn  Jones^  on 
the  contrary,  asserts,  that  probably  there  never  was  a  capital 
*^  60  little  distinguished  for  hospitality ;"  and  this,  he  adds,  is  a 
general  complaint,  which  he  had  no  particular  reason  to  make, 
for  he  received  <<more  invitations  than  his  neighbours."  Of  good 
society,  the  classes  are  as  numerous  tiB  in  the  other  great  capitals 
of  Europe ; — with  regard  to  the  ladies,  Dr.  Granville  thinks, 
that  in  point  of  manners,  and  general  dignity  of  deportment^ 
they  yield  to  none  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  fair  sex  else- 
where ;  and  some  of  them  he  deems  superior,  in  accomplishments 
and  the  more  solid  advantages  of  education.  Of  the  Russian 
merchants  resident  in  St  Petersburgh, -the  younger  part  do  not 
differ  from  persons  of  the  same  age  and  order  in  Germany.  Ma- 
ny of  the  older  have  relinquished  the  native  dress.  A  consider- 
able part,  (about  one  ninth,)  of  the  population  of  St  Petersburgh, 
consists  of  foreigners,  of  whom  the  most  numerous  are  the  Ger- 
mans, next  to  them  the  French,  and  then  the  English.  The  lat- 
ter mix  less  in  society  with  the  natives  than  they  did  formerly. 
It  is  no  longer  the  policy  of  the  government  to  tempt  foreigners 
to  settle  in  the  empire,  except  as  colonists.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  proportion  of  strangers,  and  its  in&oence  upon  the  se- 
neral  character  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  our  author  be- 
lievea  that  almost  every  custom  connected  with  the  religion,  ha- 
bits, amusements,  and  peculiar  mode  of  living  of  the  Russian, 
is  as  strongly  illustrated  in  every  part,  and  on  every  occiasion, 
at  St  Petersburgh,  as  in  Moscow.  Yet,  we..8luHiId  infer  that 
the  former  city  represents  less  strongly  and  comprehensively,  the 
mass  of  the  native  -population,  than  any  other  European  metro- 
polis.    The  Emperor  P^ii^holsts  himself,  said  to  the  Doctor : — 

*'  Allez  k  Moscow — Ydaa  verrez  une  ville  qu»  m^nte  k  toot  ^gitd  Fattention 
d'un  voyageur.  Vous  nous  voyez  ici  (^k  St.  Petenboiir^)  dans  des  hubits  tout 
neufs,  que  nous  tachons  de  porter  le  mieux  possible  i  nuus  i  Moscow  on  voit  le 
Russe  tel  qu*il  est,  on  decouvre  ce  qu'il  a  ^t^,  et  on  peut  jtigcr  par  \k_ce  qu'il 
pourra  devenir  un  jour.  Certes»  I'ancienne  capitale  delft  Rusne  doit  oflrir  dbs 
reflections  int^ressantes  k  une  personne  instruite  et  sans  px^jiig^i." 

Dr.  Granville  speaks  favourably  of  the  climate  of  St  Peters- 
burgh, against  which,  in  the  winter,  precautions  and  defences 
abound,  that  counteract  or  defeat  its  inclemency.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  that  hyperborean  season ; — he  treats  it  as  a  luxury, 
when  <Uhe  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  rivers  and  canals 
frozen,  the  air  pure,  and  the  sky  serene.?  So  is  it  in  our  North 
American  climate ;  and  we  may  repeat  after' him — **one  keh 
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then  more  than  usual  energy  and  elasticity,  more  inclination  to 
exercise,  digests  his  food  letter,  has  excellent  nights,  grows  ro- 
hust,  keeps  disease  at  bay,  and  smiles  at  the  doctor.*'  In  gene- 
ral, the  snowy  days  in  the  year,  from  October  to  May,  amount 
to  eighty  or  ninety, — and  the  quantity  of  snow  is  immense. 
Storms  and  drifts  are  frequent  The  Aurora  Boreal  is  appears, 
on  an  average,  twenty-one  times  annually.  There  are  so  few 
diseases  of  the  chest,  catarrhs,  and  deflaxions,  and  feverish  colds, 
in  the  Russian  capital,  that  our  traveller  was  ^<  quite  surprised, 
on  hearing  consumption  quoted  as  an  endemic  complaint.''  De- 
termination  qf  the  blood  to  the  head  is  common,  and  ascribed 
to  the  use  of  stoves  in  confined  rooms :  scrofula  exfsts  in  great 
force ;  scarlet  fever  and  erysipelas^  prevail  more  than  in  any 
other  capital  of  the  same  extent ;  and  the  Doctor  testifies,  that 
at  least  one  out  of  every  three  persons  of  both  sexes,  labours 
under  the  hemorrhoids^  and  foreigners  seldom  eseape.  This 
malady  he  avers  to  be  strictly  indigenous.  ^  He  describes,  in 
abundant  detail,  the  means  employed  to  preserve  a  warm  tem- 
perature in  the  Russian  dwellings^  and  particularly  the  petch  or 
stove,  which  is  unique,  and  which  he  celebrates  as  by  far  a  more 
rational  and  effectual  mode  of  warming  a  house,  than  either  the 
coal-grate  of  England,  the  blazing  hearth  of  France,  or  the  iron- 
stove  of  Germany.  He  dwells,  throun^h  six  pages,  upon  that 
great  winter  luxury  of  the  Russians,  their  peculiar  bath,  which 
no  tourist  fails  to  mention,  but  which  every  one  has  not  courage 
to  try.  Dr.  Granville  'determined  to  ascertain  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  by  his  own  experience,  the  nature  and  form  of  such  a 
bath,"  and  narrates  every  appearance  and  incident  in  the  course 
of  his  enterprise;  still,  we  prefer  the  re{>ort  of  Captain  Jones, 
as  less  lengthy  J  and  more  quaint  and  honest,  and  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  quote  the  latter: — 

*"  Having  seen  and  hetrd  so  much  of  the  Rossian  baths,  we  determined  to  trjr 
ilie  cfTect  of  one,  contniy  to  the  advice  of  our  medical  iriends  and  others,  manf 
of  whom  had  been  bom  and  lived  nearly  all  their  lives  in  Russia,  without  venturii||f 
the  experiment.  Wc  accordingly  repaired  to  that  which  is  esteemed  the  bert  in 
this  city ;  and  I  will  describe  Uie  whole  thing  precisely  as  it  was  administered. 
The  baths  are  private,  and  only  contain  one  person.  First,  there  is  a  dressing- 
room  at  a  moderate  temperature,  witli  cushions  and  conveniences  for  the  toilette. 
When  undressed,  a  fellow  presents  himself  stark-naked,  and  conducts  you  into 
the  bath,  a  good  sized  room,  having  a  bench  like  a  bedstead,  with  a  slight  rise 
for  the  hend.  At  the  opposite  side  are  fitted  up  shelves  like  flower  stands,  which 
terminate  with  a  simiUr  bench  or  bedstead,  to  be  subsequently  used.  The  bath 
is  at  a  hi^h  but  not  oppressive  temperature,  and  is  furnished  with  seveial  pipes, 
communicating  with  water,  from  the  freezing' to  the  boiling  point 

"  You  first  of  all  sit  down  on  the  bench,  while  he  forms  a  lather  and  scours 
your  head  well,  afler  which,  he  prepares  a  bundle  of  soft  shavings,  with  soap 
and  hot  water,  when  he  obliges  you  to  lie  down  at  full  length,  while  he  curries 
you  all  over  on  botli  sides.  After  this,  you  stand  up  and  are  rinsed  with  tepid 
water,  when  he  prepares  a  bunch  of  birch  leaves,  and  obliges  you  to  mount  by 
the  shelves,  or  steps,  to  the  upper  bench  before  described.    He  now  throws  wa- 
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ter  on  a  hot  iron,  which  produces  such  a  vapour  or  steam,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  support  the  heat :  he  then  obliges  you  to  lie  down*  and,  with  the 
birch  leaves,  peiformsthe  same  operation  he  had  previously  done  with  tfie  shavings, 
except  that  while  you  are  roaring  out  with-  pain  from  the  beat,  and  begging  to 
be  relieved,  yet,  afraid  to  lift  your  head,  because  every  indi  in  t^jugfat,  n^  the 
vapour  ascending,  causes  some  increase  in  the  intenseness  of  the  h^t,  the  fellow 
coldly  affects  indifference,  and  Isughs  at  yovat  request,  or  nngs  a  few  words  dt  a 
song.  At  length  he  relieves  you,  when,  lumping  down  as  bastihr  as  posnbte 
from  a  heat  which  really  struck  me  as  red  hot,  and  I  thought  must  have  brought 
the  skin  off,  the  fellow  adroitly  seizes  the  moment  you  are  on  your  legs^  to  pour 
buckets  of  cold  water  on  your  head.  The  first  gives  a  violent  am}  unexpected 
shock,  which  you  instantaneously  recoyer ;  and  Uie  second  produces  a  roost  de- 
lightful glow,  a  perfect  elysian  feel,  which  you  would  willingly  continue ;  but, 
f<[^uful  of  checking  the  perspiration  too  long,  the  biUth  is  brought  to  a  higher 
temperature,  and,  when  the  poi-es  are  again  open,  and  perspiration  appears,  the 
Russian  bath  finishes,  you  return  to  your  dressing-^room,  wrap  warmly  up,  get 
into  your  carriage,  drive  home,  lie  down  on  your  bed  much  -remxed  for  an  hour, 
af^er  which  you  feel  quite  restored,  and  are  fit  for  any  thing.  Indeed,  two  houra 
after,  I  joined  a  large,  party  at  dinner,  with  a  most  excellent  appetite.  The  price 
of  a  private  bath  is  two  rubles  and  a  half,  and  1  gave  one  to  tne  attendant.  .The 
common  ones  vary  from  ten  to  fifty  copecks;  they  are  merely  large  rooms, 
constantly  filled  with  vapour.  The  bathers  take  tbieir  own  birch  leaves  with 
tiiem,  and  mutually  scour  eacK  other,  but,  as  they  cannot  have  cold  water  in- 
side, thev  either  plunge  into  the  nver,  as  we  marked  at  Helsingsfofa,  or  if  it  is 
winter^i  the  yard  being  full  of  snow,  they  roll  themselves  in  it,  and.  then  return 
to  tiie  bath  fi>r  a  moment,  to  restore  perspiration.  After  thii^  th^  dress  as  ususl, 
and  walk  home,  or  remain  in  the  cpM,  ^ml^ng  thdr  clothes.  Thb  must  be  the 
effect  of  habit,  as  it  certainly  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  a -stranger  to  be 
so  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ur,  after  being  s»  much  relaxed.  Fortunately, 
the  Greek  religion  requires  ablution  before  atten^fig  the  church,  and,  equally 
fortunately,  the  attendance  is  exacted  twice  a  week,  so  titat  the  tower  classes  by 
this  means  ensure  health  and  deanliness  of  body,  vbicb  otherwise,  fttxn  the 
length  of  time  they  wear  their  garment^  (as  I  haiw  bdbie  notkoed,)  could  not 

be  preserved* 

**  Upon  the  whole,  1  must  sajr  that  these  baths  present  a  greater  want  of  deli- 
cacy, than  it  is  possible  taimagnie  in  civilized  soae^;  and  yiet,  within  these  few 
years,  they  have  been  ipuch  reformed.  Originally,  there  was  no  distinction  of 
sexes,  both  promiscuously  entering  the  same  bath,  and  rendering  mutual  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  in  many  places,  the  old  custom  is  not  abolished,  and  in  all  it  is 
not  considered  indeficate  to  enter  the  court  appwyriated'  t«  tfie  females^  who 
continue  their  cold  ablutions,  apparently  anconacianaxifshiaae-  Added  to  this, 
it  is  said,  that  for  a  snudl  gratification  tathe-proprictofa  or  attendants,  they  make 
no  difficulty  in  clandestinely  admitting  vinters  into  those  baths  that  are  supposed 
to  be  excluavely  appropriated  to  the  use  of  younger  feniales.  In  short,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  piublic  custom,  or  eiablisnment,  which  produces  more 
immoral  coiuluct  between  the  two  sexes.  Uavii^  m  *  traveller,  gratified  my 
cMriosity,  1  do  not  feel  any  desire  to  repeat  a  Rusnan  bath.** 

The  Winter  Palace,  so  called  amoos  the  imperial  maiisionaat 
St  Fetersburghy  occupies  an  area  of  four  bundred  thousand 
square  feet  There  are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  principal 
rooms  on  the  first  story.  Neither  the  Tuileriea  nor  the  palace  at 
Versailles,  possesses  any  saloon  so  rich  and  magnificent. as  the 
great  hall  of  St  George.  Another  of  the  apartAienta,  the  mili- 
tary gallery,  one  hundred  and  eidity  feet  longi  if  entirely  cover- 
ed with  half-length  portraits  of  me  general  officerSy  wha signal- 
ized themselves  in  the  Russian  service  during  the  war  with 
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they  have  precedence  next  to  the  imperiti  family  \  but,  deprived  of  Tibei^, 
where  can  nappincss  be  found  ?  Bondage  is  still  bondage,  however  highly  the 
chains  may  be  gfilt. 

"  The  princess  of  Wirtcmberg  was  certainly  the  prettiest  woman  and  best 
dancer  in  the  room,  and  her  father  (tlie  dowager-empress's  brother)  wis  the 
ugliest  man,  having  a  Lirge  wen  on  his  forehead. 

**  The  galleries  round  both  the  halls  were  filled  with  spectators  ;  the  one  in 
the  ball  n>om  with  those  apparently  of  the  common  sort,  while  that  of  the  upper 
room  had  a  display  of  w^ll  dressed*  females. 

**  We  were  rather  surprised  next  day  by  a  visit  from  some  of  the  court  aei^ 
vants ;  we  ga%'e  them  ten  roublcit,  with  which  they  were  perfectly  contented. 
The  livery  is  green,  with  red  cuffs  and  collars,  not  unlike  that  of  Monaietir  in 
France." 

Dr.  Granville  docs  not  overlook  the  play-houses  of  Sl  Pe- 
tersburgh,  which  are  numerous  and  well-appointed.  They  in- 
clude French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  theatres.  The  Rus- 
sian opera  has  an  excellent  orchestra,  and  some  eminent  perform- 
ers. There,  our  author  saw  upwards  of  four  hundred  people  of 
all  ages  on  the  stage  for  the  pantomime  ballet,  "with  real  Cos- 
sack horses,  mounted  by  that  singular  militia."  The  costumes 
and  the  dances  were  those  of  all  the  different  nations  ruled  by 
the  Imperial  sceptre.  Such  an  exhibition  must  be  exceedingly  cu- 
rious. The  French  comedy  is  well  sustained  ;  *'and  the  Germaa 
opera  as  firmly  established  and  organized  as  it  is  in  Berlin  or  at 
Vienna."  The  Russian  play-bills  equal  in  size  one  side  of  the 
Times  or  Morning  Herald  newspapers.  One  hill  serves  for  all 
the  Imperial  theatres,  as  they  are  under  the  same  government 
administration.  Our  author  remarks  that  the  bills  are  in  them- 
selves emblems  of  the  polyglotic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  "  for  they  offer,  in  three  wide  columns,  seldom 
h>ss  than  six  or  eight  full  length  advertisements  of  plays  or  other 
dramatic  entertainments,  in  three  and  frequently  four  difiereot 
languages,  Russian,  French,  German,  and  Italian."  The  office 
for  the  general  management  of  the  theatres,  he  adds,  is  regular- 
ly organized  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  household.  It  is  called  Lt 
Comitf  de  hi  Direction  SupMenre  des  Theatres  ImperiauXf 
which  consists  of  a  principal  member  and  three  others,  besides 
secretaries,  clerks,  and  medical  gentlemen  to  attend  the  employit 
as  well  as  the  performers,  in  case  of  need. 

The  Russian  metropolis  is  not  without  its  musical  clubs  and 
Philharmonic  Societies.  Our  doctor,  who  writes  in  the  strain  of  a 
passionate  amateur  and  deep  cognoscente,  expatiates  with  ecstacy, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  dilettante  violin  players,  and  the  con- 
certs of  the  rourt-singcrs,  Ics  chantres  de  lu  Coiir^  who  are  resenr- 
cd  tor  the  imperial  chapel.  We  sbitll  indulge  ourselves  in  quot- 
ir)g  liim,  in  reference  to  the  vocal  treat,  and  a  species  of  instru- 
mental music  peculiar  to  Russia  : 

"  1  feci  it  iniposNiblc  accurately  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  various  impresaons 
■tnd  oniotioiiK  which  thit  most  bkilful  arrungcmcnt  of  select  voices  of  all  ai^ei^ 
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requisite  quality  to  form  a  great  prince.  He  saw  him  first  at 
Plymouth,  in  1817,  and  found  him  at  St  Petershurgh,  where  he 
experienced  much  personal  kindness  from  him,  '^  a  good-looking 
young  man,  about  six  feet  one,  very  little  altered  since  his  visit 
to  Plymouth."  Alexander  was  Emperor  when  Jones  saw  the 
court,  and  of  him  and  his  amiable  consort,  he  affirms  that  <^  per- 
sonages more  truly  great  and  good  never  existed/'  At  court,  the 
empress,  and  the  empress  mother,  enchanted  our  worthy  tar — 
the  latter  put  various  questions  to  him,  <<  finishing  with  the  usual 
French  compliment,  Je  suis  channiey  ^c."  The  elder  dowa* 
ger  has  a  <<tall,  commanding  person,  holding  her  head  erect, 
walking  with  much  majesty,  is  fond  of  state  and  ceremony,  and 
affects  the  air  of  the  late  Catherine,  whom  she  is  said  to  resem- 
ble in  appearance."  Alexander's  person  was  so  familiar  to  Eu- 
rope directly,  and  is  so  well  known  in  America  by  engravings, 
that  we  scarcely  heed  copy  the  Captain's  portrait  of  "a  full- 
faced,  fresh- colon  red,  good  lookjng  man,  with  light  hair,  rather 
bald,  but  large  whiskery,  and  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high." 
The  Grand  Duke  Michael,  himself  welcomed  the  Captain  at  the 
artillery-school,  and  conducted  him  through  the  hospitals  of  the 
Imperial  guards.  His  highness  had  '<  the  gruffest  voice  for  a  young 
man^'  that  his  proteg6  ever  heard,  and  gave  a  specimen  of  his  se- 
verity as  a  disciplinarian,  in  this  mode.  The  guard  was  not  turn- 
ed out  for  him  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  .The  party  proceeded  to 
the  wards,  when  the  officer  of  the  guard  came  like  a  culprit : — 
'^the  Duke  gave  him  a  deuce  o/ a  wiggings  and  put  him  under 
arrest,"  but  sooi^  turned  to  the  Captain,  and  observed  with  a 
smile,  that  it  was  only  to  frighten  the  delinquent  We  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  operation  a  wigging  is  ;  we  suppose  it  may 
be  some  process  with  the  hair^  like  the  deuce  of  a  pinching  or 
pulling  of  the  ears,  which  Napoleon  used  to  give  to  those  with 
whom  he  talked  closely  and  amicably,  as  Father  Escoiquiz  hath 
particularly  testified. 

•  According  to  Dr.  Granville,-  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  thir- 
ty-two  years  of  age  on  the  7th  July  1827,  and  then  full  of  health 
and  energy.  He  was  educated  with  great  care  and  judgment, 
and  studied  the  art  and  science  of  military  operations,  under  very 
able  masters  and  veteran  officers.  In  1816,  he  travelled  exten- 
sively in  foreign  coCintries,  for  improvement  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  has  proved  a  fond  and  faith- 
ful husband.  His  application  to  business  is  regular  and  severe. 
Dr.  Granville  saw  him  walking  and  riding  abroad,  with  the  em- 
press alone,  and  stopping  to  converse  familiarly  with  persons 
whom  he  recognised.  He  is,  on  the  whole,  an  intelligent,  vigi- 
lant, intrepid,  and  liberal  monarch,  whose  personal  character 
and  political  principles,  our  Doctor  thinks,  are  "so  many  ^a- 
rantees  of  the  safety  of  the  confidence  which  other  sovereigns 
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have  placed  in  him,"  with  regard  to  the  system  of  universal 
peace.  How  far  that  confidence  has  been  confirmed  or  shaken  by 
the  rationale  or  prosecution  of  the  present  war  against  Turkey, 
will,  probably,  soon  transpire.  The  physician-accoucheur  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  politician,  but  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  De  La- 
cy Evans  writes  professedly  as  such,  we  shall  extract  here,  some 
passages  of  that  section  of  his  pamphlet  which  is  headed  "Pro- 
visional Government, — Alexander,  Nicholas"— -and  which  ex- 
emplifies his  spirit  generally,  and  does  rather  more  honour  to  his 
sagacity  and  accuracy^  than  our  quotation  about  General  Jackson. 

**  The  Czar  has  just  invested  some  Muscovite  Senator ,  as  he  is  termed,  with  the 
unlimited  government,  by  anticipation,  of  *  M  the  Prifvineee  which  shaJI  be  oc- 
cupied by  Ills  armies  beyond  the  Danube/*  the  Principalities  being  included  in 
this  investiture. 

«  Now,  the  second  province  beyond  the  Danube,  (Roumelia,)  being  the  veiy 
next  one  to  that  now  actually  occupied  by  the  heads  of  the  Russian  columns, 
will  enable  the  senator  to  extend  the  wand  of  his  high  office  over  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  How  many  more  beyond  these  two  provinces  are  to  be  com- 
prehended under  the  ample  '  all,'  it  imgbt  be  hazardous  to  conjecture ;  but, 
certain  it  is,  that,  whatever  nnay  be  the  moderation  of  the  Czar,  his  armies 
caimot  stop  there, — they  must  absolutely  go  on,  or  recede. 

**  But  we  have  been  told  of  the  moderation  and  good  faith  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  now  the  same  qualities  are  as  hivisuly  bestowed  on  the  Czar 
Nicholas.  The  former  is  indeed  weU  known  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  of  great  amenity  and  goodness  of  heart,  whose  memorjr  therefore 
well  deserves  being  cherished  by  his  subjects.  He  was  a  successful,  indebtiga- 
ble  administrator  in  all  the  departments  {  a  martinet  in  militarv  details^  but  desti- 
tute of  the  higher  qualifications  of  that  or  any  other  art ;  a  civilian  by  tempera- 
ment ;  and,  though  incapable  of  creating  great  plans,  lubouring  with  a  lauclable 
and  unwearied  assiduity  on  those  that  were  handed  down  to  him  by  his  cele- 
bi-ated  progenitors.  Furthermore,  it  may  fairly  be  aaauq^ed,  that,  in  his  great- 
est peril,  he  evinced  a  calm  fortitude ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  victcHy,  was  not  devoid 
of  equanimity.    Here  his  panegyric  ceases. 

"  Ficklencsfl,  political  immorality,  and,  to  use  a  gentle  term,  political  duplici- 
ty of  the  deepest  die,  are  flag^ntly  distinguishable  in  his  public  deportment  in 
other  respects.  From  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  or  at  least  from  the  inter>'iew  at  Er- 
furt, he  appears  to  have  been  totally  deluded,  perverted,  or  subdued  by  tlie  ma- 
g^c  superiority  of  Napoleon's  genius.  He  came  into  Austria,  to  assist  the  Em- 
peror Francis ;  soon  after,  he  joined  in  an  attack  on  that  Prince,  and  accepted, 
as  his  share  in  the  spoil,  Austrian  Gallicia.  Ife  entered  the  North  of  Gcrnnuiy, 
ostensibly  to  restore  the  then  profoundly  and*  not  undeservedly  oppressed  Prus- 
sian kin^ ;  he  was  almost  instantly  beaten,  and  bribed  into  an  iniquitous  com- 
pact, which  transferred  to  him  a  good  portion  of  his  Prussian  friend's  dominions. 
He  now  rcc^uired,  that  his  brother-in-hiw  of  Stockliolm  should  imitate  this  me- 
morable versatility,  and  declare  war  a^inst  England.  The  Swede  refused  to  \io- 
latc  his  engagements.  Alexander  invited  the  subiects  of  his  reUitive  to  forswear 
their  allegiance, — made  pecuniary  tenders  to  the  Swedish  soldiery, — invaded 
Sweden, — pemmnently  possessed  himself  of  those  commanding  stations  and  bul- 
warks of  the  Baltic,  Finland,  Bothnia,  Aland,— leagued  with  an  infamous  party 
of  boyanls  against  their  sovereign,— and,  in  short,  compassed  the  deposition  of 
the  imprudent  (jiistavus. 

«*  For  years  he  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  content  to  witness,  and  even 
aid  in  the  open  violence  or  flagitious  machiavelism,  by  which  the  ancient  mo- 
narchies of  western  and  southern  Europe  were  successtuliy  usurped  or  subvert- 
ctl.  He  pandered,  in  trutli,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  terrific  and  wide  sweeping 
career  of  the  French  emperor,  on  the  condition,  (and  that  only  partially  cop- 
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ceded,)  that  he  might  himself  be  permitted  quietly  to  dismember,  in  a  more 
gradual  manner,  the  states  of  his  weaker  neighbours. 

"  It  was  not  the  generous  sympathy,  or  the  enlarged  and  magnanimous  states- 
manship of  the  Autocrat,  which  made  him  a  chief  actor  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  nation.  Far  from  it.  He  would  have  been — (deny  it  who  can  !) — an  accom- 
plice,— but  the  infiiriatc  presumption  of  Napoleon  would  insist  on  his  being  also 
a  degraded  dependent." 

<*  Had  he,  indeed,  succeeded  in  peaceable  times,  to  a  constitutional  authority, 
he  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  a  well-principled  and  beneficent 
prince ;  but  having,  in  effect,  been  born  to  a  military  one,  he  has  performed  the 
rdle  aHotted  to  him  by  the  accident  of  birth,  and  fulfilled  his  part  in  the  pur- 
suits of  a  characteristically  aggressive  domination.  And  so  it  is  that  he  contriv- 
ed to  appropriate  districts,  states,  or  provinces,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  more  than 
double  tJie  extent  of  the  British  empire,  besides  a  prodigious  tract,  to  which  he 
laid  claim  and  sent  colonies,  on  the  continent  of  America. 

"  Scarcely  any  adjoining  power  has  escaped  the  consequences  of  this  purloin- 
ing and  incorporating  system,— even  China  not  excepted.  It  is  but  recently, 
1823,  that  seven  Khauns  of  the  Kirghis  and  Calmuck  tribes,  exchanged  the  su- 
premacy of  Pekin  for  that  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Accordingly,  the  population  of 
these  dominions^  which,  at  the  accession  of  Alexander,  was  under  thirty-«x, 
amoimtcd  at  his  decease,  by  the  lowest  computation,  to  fif^y-four  or  hhy-iive 
millions." 

"  Of  the  present  emperor,  less,  of  course,  is/known.  When  with  the  armies 
in  France  and  Germany,  he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  being 
heir  to  the  crown,  attracted  little  observation.  His  fondness,  however,  for  the 
kingly  profession  of  arms,  or  at  least  for  the  semblance  of  it,  military  organiza- 
tion and  arrangement,  especially  in  the  higher  and  more  scientific  branches,  has 
been  constantly  and  unequivocally  displayed;  whil?  his  personal  intrepidity  and 
firmness  were  no  less  conspicuous  during  the  insurrectionary  movement,  at  the 
period  of  his  accession ;  and  which,  it  is  averred,  (bjr  tliose  who  appear  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  state  of  that  countiy,)  had  considerable  ramifications;  but 
the  immediate  explosion  of  which,  we  may  certainly  attribute,  in  a  very  g^cat 
deg^c,  to  the  fermenting  inaction  of  the  army.  A  large  unemployed  army  is 
every  where  a  dangerous  implement.    The  remedy  has  been  now  adopted. 

'*  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  an  opinion,  pretty  nearly  in  the  following 
words,  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  empire,  whose 
name,  were  it  right  to  be  nk.'ntioned,  would  cany  with  it,  even  in  this  country,  t 
degree  of  authority.  •  Russia  has  now  an  jemperor,  whose  character  is  nutrkea  btf 
much  stronger  traits,  and  who  is  of  a  far  liiener  ambition  than  disiiwuisfted  his 
hte  brother;  but  those  qualities  wtli  not  suddenly  reoeai thtmsehta.  Tkey  wiH  be 
gradually  disclosed  by  his  public  conduct.*  The  truth  or  inaccuracy  of  this  opi- 
iiion,  will  soon,  from  the  greatness  of  the  pending  events,  be  resolved.     *     * 

<<  As  to  the  reigning  autocrat,  although  it  is  but  the  other  day  the  diadem  has 
descended  to  him,  has  he  not  already  found  time  to  prosecute  successfully  an 
aggrandizing  policy  }  The  ink  is  scarcely  dry,  which  has  signed  away  to  him, 
by  means  of  a  most  indefeasible  exercise  of  force,  the  banks  of  the  Araxes;  and 
yet  it  is  concluded  that  the  same  hand  will  g^tuitously  reject  the  splendid  and 
incomparably  superior  prize,  that  now  lies  nearly  prostrate  for  acceptance." 

Captain  Jones  adverts  to  the  character  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  as  once  notoriously  reprobate,  but  as  having  undergone 
a  reform  that  has  rendered  him  comparatively  respectable  and  po- 
pillar.  His  final  renunciation  of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
in  1825,  and  his  tranquil  acquiescence  since  under  the  sway  of 
his  younger  brother,  arc  traits  which  entitle  him  to  more  inter- 
est and  attention,  than  are  due  to  any  other  contemporary  prince 
not  invested  with  a  diadem.     He  is  commander  in  chief  of  the 
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Russian  and  Polish  forces  in  Poland,  and  resides  at  a  country- 
seat  near  Warsaw.  Dr.  Granville  obtained  an  introduction  to 
him,  in  the  Polish  capital,  on  his  return  from  St.  Petersburgh. 
He  delineates  him  as  a  corpulent  person,  above  the  middle  sta- 
ture, though  not  so  tall  as  either  of  his  brothers  ;  with  a  ''very 
military  appearance,"  and  the  tone  and  habits  of  a  rigid  tacti- 
cian. He  confines  himself  entirely  to  his  military  jurisdiction^ 
and  has  conciliated  the  favour  of  both  the  Russian  and  Polish 
armies,  which  constitute  his  exclusive  public  care.  His  Impe- 
rial Highness,  after  his  divorce  from  his  first  grand-dutch- 
ess,  of  the  family  of  Cobourg,  married  a  lady  of  inferior  pedi- 
gree and  rank,  to  whom  he  remains  steadfastly  attached.  In 
1822,  Alexander  obtained  froih  him,  that  solemn  relinquishment 
of  his  right  to  the  throne  which  was  disclosed  only  on  the  em- 
peror's death,  and  his  ratification  of  which,  enabled  Nicholas  to 
grasp  the  sceptre.  The  motive  of  Alexander  is  alleged  to  have 
been  his  repugnance  to  the  devolution  of  the  crown  on  the  off- 
spring of  the  second  dutchess:— Whether  Gonstantine  acted-from 
personal  fears,  or  self-distrust,  or  magnanimous  disinterestedness, 
patriotic  or  fraternal  sensibility,  is  a  problem  which  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  solve.  His  grandmother  gave  him  his  name 
with  a  view  to  another  empire,  which  may  have  been  promised 
by  both  Alexander  and  Nicholas,  as  the  price  or  alternative  of 
his  concession.  The  metropolis  on  the  snores  of  the  Marmora 
might  be  preferable  to  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

At  the  Russian  court,  there  is  no  kneeling  to  either  the  Em- 
peror or  Empress  ;  and  the  kissing  of  hands  takes  place  only 
witli  the  two  Empresses.  No  more  hUmble  obeisance  to  the  so- 
vereign is  required  than  ''aprofound  inclination  of  the  head," 
on  his  appearance,  and  departure.  Th^  simplicity  of  the  forms 
is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  fantastip  pageantry  of  the  scene 
and  the  original  character  of  the  despotism. 

We  conclude  from  both  verbal  and  printed  relations,  that  un- 
common pains  are  taken  by  the  Imperial  family  to  please  all 
strangers  who  are  brought  within  their  notice.  They  issued 
personally,  the  most  liberal  directions  for  facilitating  that  parti- 
cular inspection  of  the  palaces  and  public  foundations,  which 
Jones  and  Granville  were  understood  to  have  in  view.  The  lat- 
ter was  not  present  at  any  of  the  imperial  entertainments,  but 
the  Captain  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to  a  ball  and 
supper  at  the  empress  mother's,  and  has  commemorated  the  (jr- 
cumstances  as  follows  :— 

"  In  the  evenings  we  arrived  in  the  ball-room  at  a  little  before  eight,  at  which 
hour  precisely  the  two  empresses  entered ;  the  reigpiing  one,  after  bowing  ge- 
nerally to  tlie  company,  selected  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  walked  a  polo- 
noite  with  him,  after  which  she  did  the  same  with  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  and  two  or 
three  officers  of  high  rank,  when  she  addressed  some  of  the  hulies,  and  then 
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taking  her  seat^  waltzing  and  quadrilles  began.  The  Dowager,  upon  coining  in, 
entered  into  and  continued  in  conversation  chiefly  with  the  corm  diplomatique. 
There  were  five  hundred  persons  present ;  the  two  halls  (St.  George's  and  the 
M'^hitc  one)  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  whole  had  a  gay  effect;  the 
dancing  was  in  the  latter,  while  the  fonner  was  laid  out  with  card  and  chess 
tables ;  and  in  a  recess  on  each  ude  of  the  throne,  there  was  a  g^nd  display  of 
old  and  massy  gold  plate,  arranged  to  great  advantage,  and  from  behind  which 
refreshments  were  served  to  the  company  by  persons  who  were  unseen.  One 
salver,  of  the  age  of  Peter  tlie  Great,  was  ornamented  with  anchors  and  grap- 
nels embossed.  The  empresses  occasionally  promenaded  till  eleven,  and  con- 
versed with  a  select  few ;  when  supper  was  announced,  and  we  found  it  most 
tastefully  arranged,  as  if  in  an  orangery  or  conservatory,  for  we  approached  the 
table  through  alleys  of  orange  trees,  bearing  fruit,  and  found  the  tables  orna- 
mented with  the  choicest  exotic  flowers.  Two  tables,  forming  a  T,  but  sepa- 
rated, occupied  the  centre ;  at  the  upper  one  were  the  imperial  family,  chief 
officers  of  state,  full  ambassadors,  and  their  ladies.  At  the  lower  one  sat  tbe  corps 
diphmatique,  and  the  strangers  who  had  been  introduced ;  the  latter  were  only 
four  in  number. 

'*  The  natives  were  at  different  tables,  placed  to  the  g^atest  advantage  for 
effect.  There  was  a  great  display  of  plate,  the  supper  was  gfood,  and  the  wines 
excellent.  The  dowager  empress  came  round,  and  spoke  to  every  person  at  our 
table.  She  asked  me,  if  1  was  pleased  with  it,  and  thought  it  magnificent.  After 
we  had  been  about  forty  minutes  at  table,  the  empress  retired,  when  a  most  un- 
expected, extraordinary,  but  amusing  scene  took  place— a  general  scramble  for 
the  good  things  that  were  lef\,  particularly  at  the  imperial  table ;  generab, 
counts,  and  subs,  with  their  g^ld  laced  coats,  pocketing  without  mercy,  and 
stniggling  to  outdo  the  domestics,  who  did  not  appear  to  pay  them  much  re- 
spect, or  to  be  willing  to  allow  them  to  carry  off  the  spoils  quietly ;  and  in  five 
minutes  there  was  a  perfect  scene  of  devastation {  even  the  veiy  candles  were 
carried  off  by  the  attendants,  and  to  the  blaze  of  splendour  which  we  had  just 
witnessed,  succeeded  darkness  scarcely  visible. 

**  It  is  too  common  to  form  a  judgment  of,  and  condemn  a  whole  nation,  from 
local  circumstances;  and,  witliout  reflection,  one  might  be  led  to  judge  harshly 
of  the  state  of  society  in  this  country,  from  the  above  scene  \  but  upon  mature 
reflection  and  inquiry,  this  would  not  be  justified.  By  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, what  has  once  been  put  upon  the  tables  at  an  imperial  fete,  can  never  be 
brought  into  use  ag^in  for  the  family,  and  consequently  the  fragments  become 
the  perquisites  of  the  attendants. 

*<  Dancing  recommenced  in  the  ball-room ;  but  precisely  at  midnight  the  em- 
presses retired,  and  the  company  separated  as  fast  as  they  could  case  themselves 
in  their  furs  (the  thermometer  being  at  eleven  degrees)  and  find  their  carriages. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  most  pleasant  and  gpratifying  evening.  The  gentlemen 
preponderated  in  a  striking  deg^e  over  the  ladies,  there  not  being  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  latter;  it  not  appearing  to  follow  at  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  because  the  husband  is  eligible  to  be  invited,  or  to  attend  at  court,  his 
wife  is  also  admissible.  The  dancing  was  extremely  elegant ;  but  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  display  of  beauty,  whatever  I  may  do  for  that  of  diamonds,  the 
profusion  of  which  on  the  persons  of  the  two  empresses,  particularly  the  dowa- 
ger, exceeded  any  thing  it  is  possible  to'imag^ne.  We  were  particularly  struck 
by  the  miniature  of  Paul,  encircled  with  large  diamonds,  which  his  widow  wore 
at  her  neck,  and  appenred  to  take  particular  pains  to  expose  to  view,  as  if  she 
gloried  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory,  and  deughted  to  confront  his  enemies. 

**  The  deposed  Georgian  royal  famUy  was  present;  it  consists  of  the  queen, 
the  widow  of  the  Tzar  (scorge  Heytclievitch,  her  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
The  former  arc  said  to  have  been  pretty ;  but  if  so,  time,  tliat  destroyer  of  all 
sublunary  things,  tias  made  dreadful  ravages  on  them.  They  wore  sniall  round 
cuifs  on  their  heads,  wtiich,  us  well  as  the  rest  of  tlieir  dress,  were  by  no  means 
becoming. 

*'  The  princes  Were  in  a  sort  of  Russo-Georgian  costume,  and  wearing  daggers 
richly  mounted.    The  whole  of  the  family  appeared  melancholy  and  unhappy ; 
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they  have  precedence  next  to  the  imperial  imroilyt  but,  deprived  of  1iberhr» 
wliere  can  happiness  be  found  ?  Bond^pc  >•  >^H  bondage,  however  bighlj  the 
chains  may  be  gilt. 

*'  The  princess  of  Wirtemberg  waa  certainly  the  prettiest  woman  and  best 
dancer  in  the  room,  and  her  fiither  (the  dowager-empresses  brother)  waa  the 
ugliest  man,  having  a  Urge  wen  on  his  forehead. 

**  The  galleries  round  both  the  halb  were  filled  with  spectators «  the  one  in 
the  ball  room  with  those  apparently  of  the  common  sort,  while  that  of  the  upper 
room  had  a  display  of  well  dressed  females. 

'<  We  were  rather  surprised  next  day  by  a  visit  from  some  of  the  court  aef^ 
vants ;  we  gave  them  ten  roubles,  with  which  they  were  perfectly  contented. 
The  livery  is  green,  with  red  cuffs  and  collars,  not  unlike  that  of  Monsieur  in 
France." 

Dr.  Granville  docs  not  overlook  the  play-houses  of  St  Pe- 
tersbursh,  which  are  numerous  and  well-appointed.  They  in- 
clude French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  theatres.  The  Rus- 
sian opera  has  an  excellentorchestra,  and  some  eminent  perform- 
ers. There,  our  author  saw  upwards  of  four  hundred  people  of 
all  ages  on  the  stage  for  the  pantomijme  ballet,  **  with  real  Cos- 
sack horses,  mounted  by  that  singular  militia. ''  The  costumes 
and  the  dances  were  those  of  all  the  different  nations  ruled  by 
the  Imperial  sceptre.  Such  an  exhibition  must  be  exceedingly  cu- 
rious. The  French  comedy  is  well  sustained  ;  <<  and  the  German 
opera  as  firmly  established  and  organized  as  it  is  in  Berlin  or  at 
Vienna."  The  Russian  play-bills  equal  in  size  one  side  of  the 
Times  or  Morning  Herald  newspapers.  One  bill  serves  for  all 
the  Imperial  theatres,  as  they  are  under  the  same  government 
administration.  Our  author  remarks  that  the  bills  are  in  them- 
selves emblems  of  the  polyglotic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St  Petersburgh,  "  for  they  offer,  in  three  wide  columns,  seldom 
less  than  six  or  eight  full  length  advertisements  of  plays  or  other 
dramatic  entertainments,  in  three  and  frequently  four  different 
languages,  Russian,  French,  German,  and  Italian."  The  office 
for  the  general  management  of  the  theatres,  he  adds,  is  regular- 
ly organized  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  household.  It  is  called  Le 
Comiif.  de  la  Direction  Supirieure  des  Thiatrea  ImperiauXf 
which  consists  of  a  principal  member  and  three  others,  besides 
secretaries,  clerks,  and  medical  gentlemen  to  attend  the  employis 
as  well  as  the  performers,  in  case  of  need. 

The  Russian  metropolis  is  not  without  its- musical  clubs  and 
Philharmonic  Societies.  Our  doctor,  who  writes  in  the  strain  of  a 
passionate  amateur  and  deep  cognoscente,  expatiates  with  ecstacy, 
u|>on  the  ability  of  the  dilettante  violin  players,  and  the  con- 
certs of  the  court-singers,  les  chantres  de  la  Cour,  who  are  reserv- 
ed for  the  imperial  chapel.  We  sbJIl  indulge  ourselves  in  quot- 
ing him,  in  reference  to  the  vocal  treat,  and  a  species  of  instru- 
mental music  peculiar  to  Russia  : 

"  1  feel  it  impossible  accurately  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  various  impressions 
and  emotions  which  this  most  skilful  amingemcnt  of  select  voices  of  all  af  cs. 
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and  consequently  of  all  tones,  (les  Chantres  de  la  Coar,)  sin^in}^  lacred  music 
of  rich,  full,  and  expressive  beauty,  is  capable  of  exciting  in  the  bosom  of  the 
spectator.  One  feels,  for  a  moment,  transported  with  ecstacy  at  the  sublime 
effect  of  such  heavenly  strains,  the  very  heart-strings  seem  touched  by  them, 
and  sensibility  is  awakened  to  a  degree  which  operatic  music  cannot  produce. 
The  whole  is  a  most  masterly  performance,  and  the  result  may  be  quoted  as  the 
triumph  of  the  human  voice  over  every  other  instrument.  From  tne  most  de- 
lightful soprano,  down  to  the  gravest  baritone^  every  key  note  is  here  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  thirty,  and  at  the  Imperial  Chapel,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
formers, educated  from  the  age  of  five  yean  for  this  sole  and  sacred  choral  ser^ 
vice.  A  fugue  usually  sung  in  the  Russian  churches  at  the  Resurrection,  ac- 
companied by  full  choruses,  was  performed  among  other  pieces,  and  displayed 
such  skill  in  the  composition,  as  well  as  execution,  that  I  felt  riveted  to  the  spot. 
One  of  the  finest  tenor  voices  I  ever  heard,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it ;  and 
tiie  loud  swell  of  the  bass,  contrasting  with  the  flexible  and  silvery  voices  of  the 
children,  all  singing  with  a  degree  of  precision  that  could  scarcely  be  equalled 
by  a  mechanical  instrument,  formed  such  a  "concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  tliat  no 
persons  present  could  help  being  affected.  Towards  the  conclusion,  the  whole 
chorus  burst  out  into  a  **  G/oria  in  exeelsis,**  another  of  Bortniansky's  splendid 
compositions,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  beyond  conception  fine.  Certainly,  until 
I  heard  this  unique  performance,  I  was  not  aware  of  all  the  harmony  of  which 
the  human  voice  is  capable.  In  this  opinion  I  was  still  more  confirmed  by  a 
second  opportunity  afforded  me  througfh  the  kindness  of  Madame  Benkendorff, 
of  hearing  one  hundred  and  ten  of  these  same  performers  on  the  following  day, 
at  tlicir  own  conservcUorio,  or  school ;  where,  as  in  the  evening  before,  they  sang 
without  any  instrument.  The  most  renowned  chorus  singers  of  church  music  in 
Europe  (and  I  believe  I  have  heard  the  best  of  them),  really  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, compared  to  these  minstreb.  A  paier  nosier  was  sung  by  them  on  this 
occasion,  which  struck  me  as  by  far  the  most  affecting  composition  I  had  ever 
heard ;  there  was  a  crescendo  toward  the  end  which  was  quite  irresistible,  and  the 
effect  of  it  on  the  audience  was  plainly  viable  on  all  that  were  in  the  room.  I 
certainly  had  not  the  slightest  notion  df  the  existence  of  such  a  superior  class  of 
music  as  that  which  the  ortliodox  Greco-Russian  seems  to  be,  particularly  that  of 
the  composer  whom  I  just  mentioned,  and  who  baa  since  paicl  the  great  debt  of 
nature.  When  Madame  Catalan!  heard  the  Chantres  de  la  Cour,  she  was  affected 
to  tears,  and  confessed  to  those  near  her,  "  Que  jusqu'alors  elle  n'avait  aucune 
id^e  de  I'effet  que  peut  produire  un  choeur  de  voix,  quoiqu'ellc  eut  entendu 
les  Chantres  de  la  celebre  Chapelle  du  Pape."  In  cathedral-mu«c,  tliat  cele- 
brated songstress  preferred  tlie  writing^  of  Bortnians^iy  to  any  other  with  which 
she  was  acquainted." 

<*  But  the  Russians,  or  ratlier  the  Imperial  Fanuly,  have  another  extraordinary 
and  striking  species  of  music,  which  aeserves  to  .be  mentioned  in  this  place. 
They  call  it  the  hunting,  or  horn  music  (  but  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
styled  an  organ  on  a  new  construction.  A  band  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per- 
formers, equally  skilled  in  blowing  a  short  straight  horn,  are  brought  to  execute 
what  the  kevs  of  an  organ  are  made  to  perform  under  tlie  hands  ot*  an  able  mas- 
ter, nuntciy,  tiic  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  complicated  pieces  of  music,  in  all 
ke}'s,  and  b)  every  measure  of  time  required ;  each  performer  never  sounding 
more  than  one  and  the  same  note  as  set  down  for  him ;  just  as  each  ke}  of  an  or- 
gan always  produces  the  same  note.  As  in  that  instrument,  the  most  eloquent 
music  is  generally  the  rc^suit  of  such  a  disposition  in  its  keys;  and  thus  also  the 
horn  music  of  St.  Petersburgh,  produces  ji  most  enchanting  effect.  This  band 
occasionally  peiforms  in  public,  particularly  during  the  summer,  tXtlic  parties  de 
chusae  of  the  court,  and  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  public  promenades  which  take  place 
on  the  smaller  islands  at  tiiat  season.  This  species  of  music,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Russia,  was  invented  by  a  nuhemian,  named  Maresch,  a  performer  at  the  Court 
of  tiie  Empress  Elizabetii ;  and  a  treatise  was  published  about  thirty  years  ago, 
by  Hennchs  of  St.  Peleisburgh,  with  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
notes  arc  set  down  for  each  performer." 
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In  enumerating  the  popular  sports,  Dn  Granville  specifies 
one,  which,  he  thinks,  every  other  traveller  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion. The  Russians,  it  seems,  have  no  cock-pit,  but  they  have 
a  goose-^\i.  Fighting  birds  of  that  tribe  are  systematically 
trained,  and  this  practice  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
hemp-merchants.  They  are  taught  to  peck  at  each  other's  shoul- 
ders so  as  to  draw  blood.  The  ganders  of  the  militant  order  have 
been  sold  as  high  as  five  hundred  roubles,  and  betting  upon  them 
is  pushed  to  a  great  extreme,  ^earj  approach  the  vicinity  of  St 
Petersburgh,  and  draw  out  parties  of  huntsmen  who  track  them 
in  the  snow,  and  kill  them  with  ball.  The  Doctor  illustrates  the 
great  number  of  these  animals,  in  some  of  the  central  parts  o£  Rus- 
sia, and  the  facility  of  despatching  them,  by  relating  that  a  pa- 
tient of  his,  a  count,  havinglearnt  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow, and  wishing  to  have  him  provided  with  a  bear  skin  for  his 
feet  in  the  carriage,  wrote  to  the  steward  of  one  of  the  estates  by 
which  he  was  to  pass,  a  note  worded  thus — <<  The  bearer  will 
wait  at  the  post-station  for  an  hour — kill  a  bear,  and  take  to  him 
the  skin  and  the  paws." 

Our  traveller  explored  the  winter  markets,  which  would  seem 
to  be  objects  of  just  curiosity.  He  walked  through  wide  alleys 
lined  with  sledges,  on  which  were  piled,  <<  mountains  high,"  fro- 
zen flesh  and  frozen  Jish  from  every  lake  and  every  river  in 
Russia,  and  even  from  Archangel.  Captain  Jones  counted  one 
thousand  four  hundred  sledges, — a  much  smaller  number  than 
usual — in  which  the  various  frozen  meats  were  disposed  with  re- 
gularity and  taste.  The  exuberance  of  provisions  brought  in  this 
manner,  renders  them  exceedingly  cheap  in  the  winter,  during 
which,  they  keep  without  the  least  deterioratioki.  The  carriers 
of  them  form  a  class  of  people  <<  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  population,  in  many  striking  respects."  They  travel  in  cara- 
vans, consisting  of  a  hundred  carts  each,  and  journey  from  sixty 
to  eighty  versts  a  day.  The  bird  market  exhibits  several  thou- 
sand large  and  small  red  cages,  containing  <<a  vast  variety  of 
live  birds  of  almost  every  description,"  brought  by  these  con- 
veyances. 

The  13th  chapter  of  Dr.  Granville's  second  volume,  is  devot- 
ed to  the  forms  of  society  in  St  Petersburgh,  the  dinners,  balls, 
soiriesy  of  which  hisconnexion  with  Count  Woronzow  enabled  him 
to  see  the  best  He  depicts  them  generally  oouleur  de  rose^  con- 
formably to  impressions  which  a  petted  guest  and  a  bon  vivant 
could  not  fail  to  receive,  in  the  midst  of  high-bred  dames,  re- 
splendent with  diamonds,  and  cavaliers  in  brocaded  uniforms, 
on  finely-polished  parquets  of  differently  coloured  woods,  and 
at  dinner  and  supper  tables,  groaning  under  the  delicacies  of 
every  clime  and  under  dazzling  plateaux^  "  surrounded  by 
vases  of  flowers,— groups  of  fruit,  and  baskets  of  dry  comfi- 
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tures.^'  The  minute  imagery  of  this  chapter  comprehends  all 
that  the  chief  upholsterer,  and  chief  restaurateur,  of  Paris  or 
London,  could  furnish  from  their  several  inventories,  of  the 
grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  palatable.  Among  the  festivities  to 
which  he  was  invited,  were  those  of  a  marriage  between  the 
son  and  daughter  of  wealthy  Russian  hemp  commission-agents. 
On  the  embossed  border  of  his  card,  ''delicately  edged  with 
rose-colour,  the  emblematic  figure  of  Hymen  was  represented 
on  the  one  side,  standing  under  a  palm  tree,  between  the  sleep- 
ing dogs  of  fidelity,  and  inviting  from  the  other  side,  the  figures 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom."  He  accompanied  the  happy  pair 
to  the  church,  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  religion.  On  their  return  to  the  house  of 
the  bride's  father,  thev  were  welcomed  by  that  person  in  his  Rus- 
sian costume,  with  a  flowing  beard;  and  were  escorted  by  a  band 
of  musicians  to  the  banqueting-room,  where  matrons  and  dam- 
sels of  the  genuine  Russia  stock  were  assembled  to  partake  of  a 
most  luxurious  repast.  In  the  evening,  at  a  late  hour,  the  Pas- 
sajonaiatetz  took  the  bride  by  the  nand,  and  eonducted  her 
into  the  bed-chamber,  where  he  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  all 
the  married  ladies  of  the  group,  who  then  disrobed  her  of  her 
bridal  vestments,  and  substituted  a  more  simple  garb.  When 
this  was  done,  the  doors  of  the  bed-chamber  were  thrown  open, 
and  all  the  guests  walked  in,  in  procession,  quaffing  goblets  of 
champagne  to  the  health  of  the  parties ;  kissed  the  bnde's  hands, 
who  returned  the  salutations  on  their  cheeks,  and  finally  embrac- 
ed the  bridegroom.  Dinners  and  dancing  Cpntinued  for  three 
successive  days ;  and  on  the  eighth  day^  the  husband  and  wife 
attended  once  more  at  the  church  for  a  new  ceremonial. 

Captain  Jones  witnessed  similar  weddings,  both  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  and  Moscow.  In  the  latter  city,  at  the  supper,  ''the  only 
thing  which  ofiended  against  perfect  feotililj,'^  may  have  beei\, 
he  says,  '<the  introduction  of  a  whole  fish,  which  required  four 
men  to  place  it  on  the  table."  He  represents  societv  in  Mos- 
cow as  more  general,  and  the  ladies  as  much  more  fascinating, 
than  in  the  other  capital.  We  are  amused,  not  a  little,  by  the 
naivete  of  some  of  the  Captain's  anecdotes  of  his  social  inter- 
course. At  the  dinner-table  of  the  Governor  of  Revel,  his  E!x- 
cellency's  daughter,  '^a^ery  nice  young  lady,''  sat  opposite  to 
a  colonel  to  whom  she  was  affianced ;  and  they  interchanged  so 
many  fond  glances  and  attentions,  that  the  nautical  stranger,  "  not 
being  aware  of  the  custom,"  and  being  near  them,  "felt  extreme- 
ly awkward."  Upon  inquiry,  he  learned  that  after  an  engage- 
ment, six  months  must  elapse  before  the  knot  is  tied, — a  proba- 
tionary term,  during  which  the  strength  of  the  attachment  or 
flame  is  judged  of,  by  the  endearing  proofs  which  are  given  in 
public.  It  is  said,  he  adds,  to  be  no  uncommon  thing,  for  a  lady 
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France.    It  is  asserted,  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons 
habitually  reside  in  the  Winter  Palace,  and  even  a  larger  num- 
ber, when  the  emperor  is  in  St  Petersburgh.    Every  writer  on 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  Russians,  has  cited  the  populousness  of 
their  households.    Dr.  Granville  experienced  astoniriiment  at 
the  number  of  the  servants  iii  the  great  families ; — generally  ten 
times  more  than  can  be  properly  occupied.   He  complains,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  apparition  in  St  Petersburgh,  he  never 
.  once  cast  his  eye  on  that  useful  being  ycleped  a  housemaid  ;  and 
a  Russian  officer  of  distinction  emphatically  remarked  to  him — 
<<  with  all  these  regiments  of  domestics,  there  is  not  a  woman 
any  where  to  make  your  bed,  or  dust  your  room,  both  operations 
being  perforined  by  men,  tiian  which  nothing  can  be  more  odi- 
ous in  my  sight '^    Assuredly,  there  is  no  ground  for  a  similar 
lamentation  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  country  inns. 
Earlier  travellers  in  Russia,  had  the  most  florid  stories  to  relate, 
of  the  princely,  oriental  style  of  living  and  thronged  assemblages 
among  the  grandees,  many  of  whom  vied  even  with  the  sove- 
reigns, in  the  pomp  and  extent  of  their  establishments.    Our 
doctor  states  that  the  practice  of  keeping  house  on  a  scale  of 
such  magnitude,  is  completely  abolished  in  St  Petersburgh, 
where  a  change  has  been  wrought,  as  in  every  other  capital  of 
Europe,  '^  from  show,  number,  and  noise,  to  a  tasty  arrange- 
ment of  chaste  ornaments  and  useful  furniture,  the  selection  of 
a  few  persons,  and  quiet  conversation."  The  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne which  he  saw  quaffed  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  astounded 
him ;  but  he  witnessed  much  less  of  inebriety  among  the  mul- 
titude, than  he  expected  to  see.    His  review  of  the  national 
dishes,  or  favourite  food,  must  destroy  the  appetite  of  all  fast- 
ing readers,  with  other  than  Sclavonian  or  Teutonic  palates. 
No  national  cookery  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  dishes 
and  sauces ;  but  the  renowned  Kitchener,  a&  a  declared  enemy 
to  ascescent  fermentation,  would,  we  think,  have  rejected  the 
"'    whole.    Captain  Jones  relates  of  the  peasantry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow,  that  they  now  eaX  potatoes  with  avidity, 
but  at  first  would  neither  plant  nor  touch  them,  <<  saying  that 
they  were  the  deviPs  fruit,  given  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
complaining  to  God  that  he  had  no  fruit,  when  he  was  desired 
to  search  in  the  earth  for  some,  which  he  did,  and  found  pota- 
toes.^' 

At  the  beginning  of  his  second  volume.  Dr.  Granville  adven- 
tures upon  the  topics  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  the  Imperial 
government,  <^with  great  diffidence  and  hesitation."  Captain 
Jones  also  handles  the  Royal  personages,  in  the  most  civil  and 
gpteful  manner,  but  not  with  the  delicate  touches  and  fine  flou- 
rishes which  distinguish  the  Doctor's  management  The  present 
Emperor — Nicholas,  appeared  to  the  Captain,  to  possess  every 
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the  emperor,  and  removable  at  pleasure.  Any  pereon,  hovhi)^ 
or  fancying  that  he  has,  the  least  smattering  of  the  law;  ean  prae- 
tise  as  a  lawyer.  There  are  no  regular  lawyers  brought  up  un- 
der solicitors,  or  in  inns  of  court;  none  called  to  the  bai',  after 
a  competent  education.  Such  is  the  proneness^  the  peopfe  g^ 
nerally  to  chicanery  and  litigation,  that  all  the  petlSfoggeni  find 
employment  In  the  course  of  the  year  1826,  upwards  of 
2,850,000  causes  came  before  the  different  tribunals  of  the  empire. 
The  number  of  persons  confined  in  prison,  in  the  same  year,  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  knout  is  still  inflicted  on 
females.  These  facts  are  communicated  by  Dr.  Granville,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Russian  procureur. 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  1820,  was  found  to  be 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  square  miles :  the  population 
is  reckoned  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  souls,— of 
whom  more  than  forty  millions  are  peasants  or  serfs,  and  labour- 
ers. The  number  belonging  to  the  crowm  is  computed  at  four- 
teen millions ;  and  the  individuals  of  the  imperial  family  possess 
each  a  multitude.  By  some  writers,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  free 
subjects  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one  eleventlrof  the  whole 
population.  Dr.  Granville  repeats  from  the  mouth  of  an  emi- 
nent Russian  friend,  palliative  explanations  of  the  bondage  or 
servage  of  the  peasantry : — 

''The  «er/»/'  obienred  the  Rusrian*  **are  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  iystem  of 
the  Germans ;  they  form  part  of  the  glebe  otineH  ^Amt  they  can  onhr  b* 
made  over  to  another  as  part  of  the  estate ;  aerfr  are  not  sold  in  Boyii^  with  the 
consent  of  the  law,  as  slaves  are  sold  in  the  West  Indies^  and  in  that/ree  repub- 
lic, oar  exeeSenee^  the  United  States  of  America.  Ai  ];»art  of  my  eitate,  m^  own 
serfs  have  a  right  io  be  allowed  to  cultivate  three  days  in  the  week  on  then*  owii 
aecount,  that  part  of  my  estate  which  the  law  assigns  for  them.  During  the 
other  three  days  in  the  week,  they  are  to  work  for  me»  and  cultivate  my  land. 
With  respect  to  corporal  punishment,  to  which  they  are  liable^  and  which  the 
master  or  his  agents  have  the  power  of  inflictiiM;',  imich  ttusrepMataCfttion  has 
gone  abroad.  Every  proprietor  may  hsvus  a  sett  tfoggcd  on  tne  back,  but  the 
serf  has  a  right  to  complain  to  the  police  of  aii  unittiA  or  excessive  punishment. 
In  no  country,  are  the  peasantiy  better  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed." 

Still,  this  vast  body  of  human  beings,  qf  the  same  race  and 
colour  as  their  masters,  are  slaves,  bonded  to  the  land,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  capricious  lash  and  compulsory  perpetual  tribute. 
When  the  government  stands  in  need  of  reeniits  for  the  army,  or 
would  raise  levies  to  meet  an  emergence,  the  proper  (authorities 
have  only  to  address  a  copy  of  the  Imperii  rescript,  or  its  im- 
port, to  each  person  holding  serfs,  directinj^  him  to  send  to  a 
particular  spot  or  rendezvous,  and  by  a  certam  time,  a  (|uota  of 
peasants,  suitably  equipped,  of  a  prescribed  age  ao4  height,  in 
proportion  to  his  whole  number.  The  serfs  settle  it  i^ong  them« 
selves,  who  are  to  march,  and  those  upon  whom  the  lot  falls, 
may  send  substitutes,  for  whom  large  sums  are  paid.  Every  peasant 
becomes  free,  Uie  moment  he  assurnes  the  military  livery  of  the 
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to  get  up  in  a  large  company,  walk  across  the  room,  kiss  her  in- 
teiidedy  and  return  without  a  blush  on  her  cheek !    He  describes 
the  Admiral  at  Revel,  as  a  little,  old  man,  whose  hair  and  beard 
were  perfectly  white,  and  both,  when  too  long,  clipped  with 
scissors;  "his  whole  dress  being  in  unison."   The  admiral  may 
pass,  but  the  portrait  of  his  cava  sposa  is  unique. — "Figure  to 
yourself,''  says  the  Captain,  "  a  fat,  squat  person,  with  almost 
as  much  beard  as  her  husband;  added  to  which  were  moles, 
with  hair  longer  than  on  her  head,  which  was  cut  short  all  round, 
and  covered  with  a  man's  round  hat ;  her  address,  too,  was  ex- 
tremely gauche.  However  much  we  may  have  been  prepared, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  admiral,  to  expect  something  eccen- 
tric in  his  better  half,  our  astonishment  at  her  appearance  almost 
got  the  better  of  our  politeness."    Both  the  lord  and  the  lady, 
if  they  have  read  these  delineations,  must  regret,  we  think,  that 
they  gave  the  Captain  "  the  very  good  dinner"  which  he  acknow- 
ledges.   There  is  a  blunt  frankness  about  him  that  operates  on 
almost  every  occasion.     We  shall  adduce,  as  an  additional  spe- 
cimen, the  following  pithy  comments  on  the  devoutness  of  a  part 
of  the  Russian  naval  corps,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  patron  saint  of  the  marine  : — 

**Even'  body  connected  with  the  marine  attended  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  pay  their  devotions,  with  an  earnestness  and  humility  with  which  we  were  imieh 
stnick,  asbeinp^so  very  diflcrentfrom  the  conductof  our  own  rough  tarsias  difTeKOt 
perhaps  as  their  conduct  would  be  in  the  hour  of  danger  in  a  gple  of  wind»  or 
on  a  Ice  shore.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  our  sailors  are  worse  Chriiti- 
ans,  or  worse  men  than  other  people  :  but  I  do  think,  if  ever  they  arc  brought 
to  be  constantly  praying  and  looking  out  for  the  best  course  to  heaven^  they  «iO 
lose  that  carelessness  of  self-preservation,  which  so  peculiarly  fits  them  for  thdr 
most  uncertain  profession,  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  so  many  riska,  that  can 
only  be  parried  or  avoided  by  instantly  rushing  to  what  is  so  emphatical^  term- 
ed on  shore,  neck  or  nothing." 

Dr.  Granville  is  of  opinion  that  the  constitution  of  the  impe- 
rial government  of  Russia  is  not  easily  to  be  defined.  The  pnn- 
ciples  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  those  of  absolute  monarchy. 
The  head  of  the  government  being  himself  the  only  law-giver, 
it  follows  that  the  rest  of  its  machinery  must  be  wholly  execu- 
tive. This  machinery  is  very  extensive — immense,  indeed,  ow- 
ing to  the  immensity  of  the  empire.  Dr.  Granville  confesses 
that  the  system  of  multiplied  bureaucracy j  works  great  incon- 
venience and  wrong  to  individual.s.  The  senate,  according  to 
Captain  Jones,  is  not  a  deliberative  body,  except  in  cases  laid  be- 
fore it  by  the  emperor,  and  then  tlie  senators  are  merely  to  ad- 
vise. Tiie  members  are  nominated  and  paid  by  the  emperor, 
and  lemovable  at  pleasure.  Our  captain  presents  in  a  very  un- 
favourable light,  the  ministers  in  general,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  effective  rulers  ;  and  the  many  foreigners  who  hold 
high  places  in  the  government.     The  judges  are  appointed  by 
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die  emperor,  and  removable  at  pleasure.  Any  persoiiy  havingy 
or  fancying  that  he  has,  the  least  smattering  of  the  law,  ean  prac- 
tise as  a  lawyer.  There  are  no  regular  lawyers  brought  ap^  un- 
der solicitors,  or  in  inns  of  court ;  none  called  to  the  bai',  afbar 
a  competent  education.  Such  is  the  proneness  of  the  people  fgjb* 
nerally  to  chicanery  and  litigation,  that  all  the  pettSfoggers  find 
employment  In  the  course  of  the  year  1826,  upwards  of 
2,850,000  causes  came  before  the  different  tribunals  of  the  empire. 
The  number  of  persons  confined  in  prison,  in  the  same  year,  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  knaut  is  still  inflicted  on 
females.  These  facts  are  communicated  by  Dr.  Granville,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Russian  procureur. 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  1820,  was  found  to  be 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  square  miles :  the  population 
is  reckoned  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  souls,— of 
whom  more  than  forty  millions  are  peasants  or  serfs,  and  labour- 
ers. The  number  belonging  to  the  crown  is  computed  at  four- 
teen millions ;  and  the  individuals  of  the  imperial  family  possess 
each  a  multitude.  By  some  writers,  it  is  aiSrmed  that  the  free 
subjects  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one  eleventSrctf  the  whole 
population.  Dr.  Granville  repeats  from  the  mouth  of  an  emi- 
nent Russian  friend,  palliative  explanations  of  the  bondage  or 
servage  of  the  peasantry : — 

''The  Mr/fl,"  obsenred  the  Ru8siaii»  ''are  a  renhnmt  of  the  fbudal  ftystem  of 
the  Gernuuis ;  they  form  part  of  the  glebe— <MlrMli  ^Ami  tbey  oia  onhr  hm 
nuKle  over  to  another  as  part  of  the  estate ;  aerfs  aie  not  add  in  BiiMi%  with  the 
consent  of  the  law,  as  slaves  are  sold  in  the  West  Indies^  and  in  ^StaXptt  repub- 
lic, iMir  joeeeBeneCf  Uie  United  States  of  America.  As  part  of  my  es^te,  m^  own 
seris  have  a  right  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  three  days  in  the  week  on  then*  owii 
account,  that  part  of  my  estate  which  the  law  assigns  fiw  them.  During  the 
other  three  days  in  the  week,  they  are  to  work  for  me»  md  cultivate  mf  land. 
With  respect  to  corporal  punishment,  to  which  they  are  Uabk^  and  which  the 
master  or  his  agents  have  the  power  of  in^etw,  inueh  flusrepMMntction  has 
gone  abroad.  Every  proprietor  may  fa«v«  a  aeir  f  pgg^  ^  ^®  back,  but  the 
serf  has  a  right  to  coniplain  to  the  police  of  ap  uniiiat  or  ezceanve  punishment. 
In  no  country,  are  the  peasantry  better  lodged,  fe^  and  dothed.'* 

Stilly  this  vast  body  of  human  beings,  qf  the  same  race  and 
colour  as  their  masters^  are  slaves,  bonded  to  the  land,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  capricious  lash  and  compulsory  perpetual  tribute. 
When  the  government  stands  in  need  of  reeruits  for  the  army,  or 
would  raise  levies  to  meet  an  emergence,  the  proper  (authorities 
have  only  to  address  a  copy  of  the  Imperiiil  rescript,  or  its  im- 
port, to  each  person  holding  serfs,  directing  him  to  send  to  a 
particular  spot  or  rendezvous,  and  by  a  certain  time,  a  ^uota  of 
peasants,  suitably  equipped,  of  a  prescribed  age  and  height,  in 
proportion  to  his  whole  number.  The  serfs  settle  it  among  them- 
selves, who  are  to  march,  and  those  upon  whom  the  lot  falls, 
may  send  substitutes,  for  whom  larg^  sums  are  paid.  Every  peasant 
becomes  free,  the  moment  he  assumes  the  military  livery  of  the 
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to  get  up  in  a  large  company,  walk  acrois  the  room,  kiss  her  in- 
tended,  and  return  without  a  blush  on  her  cheek !  He  describes 
the  Admiral  at  Revel,  as  a  little,  old  man,  whose  hair  and  beard 
were  perfectly  white,  and  both,  when  too  long,  clipped  with 
scissors;  << his  whole  dress  being  in  unison."  The  admiral  may 
pass,  but  the  portrait  of  his  cara  sposa  is  unique. — <<  Figure  to 
yourself,"  says  the  Captain,  ^<  a  fat,  squat  person,  with  almost 
as  much  beard  as  her  husband;  added  to  which  were  moles*, 
with  hair  longer  than  on  her  head,  which  was  cut  short  all  round, 
and  covered  with  a  man's  round  hat ;  her  address,  too,  was  ex- 
tremely gauche.  However  much  we  may  have  been  prepared, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  admiral,  to  expect  something  eccen- 
tric in  his  better  half,  our  astonishment  at  her  appearance  almost 
got  the  better  of  our  politeness."  Both  the  lord  and  the  lady, 
if  they  have  read  these  delineations,  must  regret,  we  think,  that 
they  gave  the  Captain  ^^  the  very  good  dinner"  which  he  acknow- 
ledges. There  is  a  blunt  frankness  about  him  that  operates  on 
almost  every  occasion.  We  shall  adduce,  as  an  additional  spe- 
cimen, the  following  pithy  comments  on  the  devoutness  of  a  part 
of  the  Russian  naval  corps,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  patron  saint  of  the  marine : — 

'*  Every  body  connected  with  the  marine  attended  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  pav  their  devotions,  with  an  eamestneas  and  humility  with  which  we  were  much 
itruck,  as  being'  so  very  different  from  the  conduct  of  our  own  rough  tars,  as  different 
perhaps  as  their  conduct  would  be  in  the  hour  of  danger  in  a  gale  of  wind,  or 
on  a  lee  shore.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  our  sailors  are  worse  Christi- 
ans or  worse  men  than  other  people ;  but  1  do  think,  if  ever  they  arc  brought 
to  be  constantly  praying  and  looking  out  for  the  best  course  to  heaven,  they  will 
lose  that  carelessness  <»  self-preservation,  which  so  peculiarly  fits  them  for  their 
most  uncertain  profession,  in  wliich  they  are  exposed  to  so  many  risks,  that  can 
only  be  parried  or  avoided  by  instantly  rushing  to  what  is  so  emphatically  term- 
ed on  shore,  neck  or  nothing." 

Dr.  Granville  is  of  opinion  that  the  constitution  of  the  impe- 
rial government  of  Russia  is  not  easily  to  be  defined.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded,  are  those  of  absolute  monarchy. 
The  head  of  the  government  being  himself  the  only  law-giver, 
it  follows  that  the  rest  of  its  machinery  must  be  wholly  execu- 
tive. This  machinery  is  very  extensive — immense,  indeed,  ow- 
ing to  the  immensity  of  the  empire.  Dr.  Granville  confesses 
that  the  system  of  multiplied  bureaucracy^  works  great  incon- 
venience and  wrong  to  individuals.  The  senate,  according  to 
Captain  Jones,  is  not  a  deliberative  body,  except  in  cases  laid  be- 
fore it  by  the  emperor,  and  then  the  senators  are  merely  to  ad- 
vise. The  members  are  nominated  and  paid  by  the  emperor, 
and  removable  at  pleasure.  Our  captain  presents  in  a  very  un- 
favourable light,  the  ministers  in  general,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  effective  rulers  ;  and  the  many  foreigners  who  hold 
high  places  in  the  government.    The  judges  are  appointed  by 
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die  emperor,  and  removable  at  pleasure.  Any  persoiiy  havkigy 
or  fancying  that  he  has,  the  least  smattering  of  the  law,  ean  prac- 
tise as  a  lawyer.  There  are  no  regular  lawyers  brought  up^  un* 
der  solicitors,  or  in  inns  of  court;  none  called  to  the  bai',  afbar 
a  competent  education.  Such  is  the  pronenessof  the  people  fgjb* 
nerally  to  chicanery  and  litigation,  that  all  the  pettifoggers  find 
employment  In  the  course  of  the  year  1826,  upwards  of 
2,850,000  causes  came  before  the  different  tribunals  of  the  empire. 
The  number  of  persons  confined  in  prison,  in  the  same  year,  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  knout  is  still  inflicted  on 
females.  These  facts  are  communicated  by  Dr.  Granville^  on  the 
authority  of  a  Russian  procureur. 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  1820,  was  found  to  be 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  square  miles :  the  population 
is  reckoned  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  souls,— of 
whom  more  than  forty  millions  are  peasants  or  serfs,  and  labour- 
ers. The  number  belonging  to  the  crowm  is  computed  at  four- 
teen millions ;  and  the  individuals  of  the  imperial  family  possess 
each  a  multitude.  By  some  writers,  it  is  aiSrmed  that  the  free 
subjects  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one  eleventSTftf  the  whole 
population.  Dr.  Granville  repeats  from  the  mouth  of  an  emi- 
nent Russian  friend,  palliative  explanations  of  the  bondage  or 
servage  of  the  peasantry : — 

''The  Mr/«»"  observed  the  Rusnaiiy  ''are  a  remnaiit  of  the  Ibiidal  iystem  of 
the  Germans ;  they  form  part  of  the  glebe— <MlrMli  ^Ami  tbey  oia  onhr  h% 
made  over  to  another  as  part  of  the  estate;  aerfs  aie  not  sold  in  Bmsi^  with  the 
consent  of  the  law»  as  slaves  are  sold  in  the  West  Indies^  and  in  ihaXjree  repub- 
lic, par  exeeOenee^  Uie  United  States  of  America.  As  part  of  nqr  estiiitey  my  own 
serfs  have  a  right  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  three  days  in  the  week  on  then*  owii 
account,  that  part  of  my  estate  which  the  law  assigns  fiv  them.  During  the 
other  three  days  in  the  week,  they  are  to  work  for  mcy  and  cultivate  my  land. 
With  respect  to  corporal  punishment,  to  which  they  are  liable^  and  wluch  the 
master  or  his  agents  have  the  power  of  inflictiM',  imich  misrepNMntation  has 
gone  abroaiL  Every  proprietor  may  have  a  aeif  logged  od  toe  back,  but  the 
serf  has  a  right  to  complain  to  the  police  of  ap  uniiiat  or  excessive  puiufthment. 
In  no  country,  are  the  peasantry  better  lodged,  fe^  and  dothed.** 

Stilly  this  vast  body  of  human  beings,  qf  the  same  race  and 
colour  as  their  masters^  are  slaves,  bonded  to  the  land,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  capricious  lash  and  compulsory  perpetual  tribute. 
When  the  government  stands  in  need  of  reeruits  for  the  army,  or 
would  raise  levies  to  meet  an  emergence,  the  proper  (authorities 
have  only  to  address  a  copy  of  the  imperiiil  rescript,  or  its  im- 
port, to  each  person  holding  serfs,  directing^  him  to  send  to  a 
particular  spot  or  rendezvous,  and  by  a  certam  time,  a  ^uota  of 
peasants,  suitably  equipped,  of  a  prescribed  ase  an4  height,  in 
proportion  to  his  whole  number.  The  serfs  settle  it  among  them- 
selves, who  are  to  march,  and  those  upon  whom  the  lot  falls, 
may  send  substitutes,  for  whom  larg^  sums  are  paid.  Every  peasant 
becomes  free,  the  moment  he  assumes  the  military  livery  of  the 
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Hovereign, — ii'  he  can  be  said  to  become  ^ree,  who  exchanges  one 
species  of  toil  and  subjection,  for  another  more  perilous  and  op- 
pressive, and  whose  back  is  liable  to  any  number  of  coups  de  ba^ 
lorij  which  any  of  his  superior  officers  may  please  to  order.  The 
actual  pay  of  a  Russian  soldier  is  not  more  than  half  a  crown  a 
month.  Dr.  Lyall  says,  in  his  "Travels  in  Russia,  &c." 

<<  I  have  seen  the  recruits,  upon  taUgas  and  sledges,  drawn  at  a  adleiiui 
pace,  and  surrounded  by  their  relations  and  friends,  who  bewailed  their  ftte 
in  the  most  lamentable  manner ;  whilst  they,  dejected  and  abaorbed  in  fcncC 
sat  like  statues,  or  lay  extended  like  corpses.  In  faety  a  atranger  would  ■» 
suredly  have  imagined  ttiat  lie  saw  a  funeral  procession*  and  heard  the  lamen- 
tations and  the  wild  shrieks,  which,  in  Russia,  are  uttered  for  the  dead.  NoiW- 
indeed,  would  the  mistake  be  ^reat,  according  to  the  ideaa  of  the  peaaanti^  who 
take  an  everlasting  farewell  of  their  children,  brother^  rebtions^  and  frienda^ 
and  consider  their  entrance  into  the  army  as  their  moral  death.  They  leldoin  in- 
dul{;e  tlie  hope  of  seeing  them,  or  of  hearing  from  them  a^n,  especially  in  the 
distant  governments  of  the  empire,  and  but  too  often  their  anticipationa  prore 
correct.  Few  furloughs  are  |^iven  to  Russian  soldiers,  the  distance  from  their 
homes  rendering  visits  impossible ;  and  seldom  can  a  correspondenoe  be  fcepi 
up  by  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  roust  ttuat  to  the  precari- 
ous chance  of  sending  verbal  messages.  The  chances  of  ftlling  in  battle*  or  by 
natural  death,  before  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years'  aenritude,  praent  but 
a  gloomy  and  doubtful  perspective  of  the  soldier's  ever  agun  bebmtng  his  n^ 
tivc  home,  and  justify  tne  grief  and  lamentation  of  bis  friends." 

Dr.  Granville  states,  that  in  1S18,  the  regular  army  was  one 
million  of  men,  but  was  to  be  gradually  reduced  afterwards^  one 
third.  Captain  Jones  '<  ventures  to  estimate  it,  from  the  best  aoureei 
of  information,  at  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  of  all  armsy  of 
whom,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one  half  are  positively  eflBeknt 
for  field  duties.''  In  time  of  war,  the  Cossacks  usually  send  fortf 
or  fifty  thousand  cavalry  into  the  field.  The  Imperial  guard  con- 
sists  of  forty  thousand  picked  men.  Military  titles  are  the 
standard  of  rank  in  Russia.  Many  civil  officers  are  generalSi 
captains,  &c.,  who  never  have  been  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice. The  army,  and  the  establishments  connected  with  it,  form 
the  chief  care  of  the  rulers.  There  are  but  few  of  our  readers, 
we  presume,  who  have  not  heard  of  the  military  colonizaiion 
which  the  Russian  government  instituted  some  years  ago.  It  has 
been  developed  and  traced  in  all  its  details,  by  Dr.  Lyall,  in  his 
pamphlet,  entitled  <<  An  Account  of  the  Organization,  Adminis- 
tration, and  present  state  of  the  Military  Colonies  in  Russia.'' 
Captain  Jones,  after  having  traversed  the  empire,  declares  that 
the  system  has  produced  <<a  most  marked  feeling  of  hatred  and 
opposition."  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans  treats  it  as  a  scheme  am- 
bitiously devised,  which  eventually  is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government,  three  millions  of  males  trained  from  the  earli- 
est age  to  military  exercises,  and  held  constantly  in  readiness  Ur 
rc-enforce  the  embodied  army.  Seventy  thousand  is  the  number 
now  available  from  this  source.  The  consequence,  he  insists,  if 
not  the  intention,  is  plainly  the  foundation  of  au  immense  mill- 
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tary  caste,  disposed  and  qualified  to  riyet  the  cbaiBs  of  their 
countiymen,  and  ever  prepared  to  co-operate  in  aggremon  on 
foreign  states. 

According  to  Dr.  Granville,  the  Russians  have  in  commission^ 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  nine  hundred  small 
vessels  and  craft  of  every  description,  with  eighty  thousand  sea- 
men of  all  classes  and  ranks.  While  he  was  at,  or  approaching 
St  Petersburgh,  within  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  three 
ships  of  the  line  were  launched  in  that  capital,  one  of  them  a  first 
rate,  and  all  built  on  the  most  approved  principles.  He  <<  bears 
witness"  that  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  order,  as  well  as  discipline, 
the  navy  of  Russia  has  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  such 
progress  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  every  other  department  The  oak  timber,  for  the  ships, 
according  to  Captain  Jones,  Comes  from  Kasan ;  it  runs  large, 
but  is  of  bad  quality,  and  by  no  means  durabie.  The  chief  naval 
architect,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  employed  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  same  capacity,  at  Constantinople,  told  that  o£B- 
cer,  that  the  oak  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  sontnem  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  is  by  far  the  best  he  had  ever  met  with,  being  even 
superior  to  the  English.  Russia  mans  her  fieet  by  conscription 
in  the  interior.  Jones  thinks  that  as  much  is  made  of  her  sailors 
as  possible  ufider  every  disadvantage,  and  that  they  are  clever 
imitators.  At  Odessa,  he  holds  the  following  language^-— 

**  The  two  seas,  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  of  Azof,  present  an  amazing  extent 
of  coast,  when  it  ia  considered  that  the  fonper  la  ftz  hundred  nilet  in  leogth, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty  hroad  in  thewideat  part,  and  one  hundred  and  mr- 
ty-two  in  the  narrowest;  while  the  latter  ia  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  n^les  in 
length,  and  ninety  in  breadth.  Both  possess  that  wluch  renders  ttiem  ini^uable, 
as  a  nursery  for  g^ood  seamen,  namely,  eveiy  description  of  coast,  depth  of  wa- 
ter, and  variety  of  currents.  It  has  been  wdl  observed  by  an  intelligent  author, 
that  the  country  which  possesses  the  neatest  line  of  coaiu  moat  e?er  ^rave  su- 
perior in  point  of  seamen ;  now,  inem^iM^  the  aeren  hundred  and  eigfity-siz 
miles,  the  length  of  the  Black  S(ea,  and  mat  of  Aiot  It  moat  be  rcmemfaiered 
that  the  extent  of  coast,  without  regaiding  sfaitioBitiei^  la  at  least  one  thousand 
six  hundred  miles,  nearly  aU  the  trade  of  which  would  soon  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Russia, — ^for  the  Turks,  from  indolence  and  natural  arenion  to  the  sea,  would 
soon  abandon  it  to  them.  No  other  nation,  suppoong  all  restrictions  W6re  abo- 
lished,  would  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  them,  on  account  of  the  easy  rate  at 
which  the  Russians  could  build,  fit,  and  sail  their  yeMels^  the  empire  producing 
within  itself  every  necessary  article  for  both  building  and  equipment,  at  an  ex- 
traordinarily low  price,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance^  while  the  natives  are  ac- 
customed to  live  on  the  hardest  fare.  But  should  they  become  refined,  still  all 
ordinary  provisions  are  extremely  reasonable,  and  there  ia  fittle  doubt  that  Rus- 
sian ships  could  be  built  and  navigated  at  nearly  half  the  expense  of  thoae  of 
any  other  nation,  pai-ticularly  in  the  Black  Sea. 

**  Indeed,  when  1  survey  the  maritime  resources  of  thb  great  empire,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  Rudsia  is  not  destined  to  become  a  great  naval  and  com- 
mercial power.  However,  from  the  existing  prejudicea  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives to  any  thing  connected  with  the  sea,  there  cannot  be  a  d<Hibt  that  mudi 
time  will  elapse  before  such  a  material  change  can  be  produced  in  their  habits, 
as  to  verify  my  prediction.  But  should  the  present  or  a  future  sovereign  be 
dufyr  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
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Boon  such  an  alteration  might  be  eiTected,  particukriy  when  wc  consider  the  ac- 
knowledged docility  of  temper,  which  all  the  common  natires " 


Colonel  Evans,  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  conquest  of  Consftan- 
tinople  by  the  Russians,  anticipates  a  new  era  in  naval  affairs. 
That  port,  he  is  sure,  cannot  fail,  from  its  resources  and  location, 
to  become  in  a  very  short  time,  the  most  formidable  arsenal  in 
the  world.  ^^  The  forests  of  Asia  Minor,  the  iron  of  Caucasus,  the 
copper  of  Calcedon,  the  hemp  of  Synope  and  Trebisond,  cele- 
brated for  its  long  staple,  all  will  flow  to  the  provisioning  of  the 
depots  of  the  Bosphorus.'^  Upon  the  same  supposition,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  prophesy  that  no  great  number  of  years  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  Czar  will  have  a  hundred  sail  of  the  line  in  construction, 
or  exercising  in  the  Marmora  and  Euxine,  manned  by  the  expert 
Greek,  and  docile  Russian,  and  possibly  ^^  under  the  severe  and 
skilful  direction  qf  North  •American  officers.'^  The  Colonel 
casts  several  glances  of  apprehension,  distrust,  or  jealousy,  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  another,  besides  the  two  to  which 
we  have  referred.  In  his  sketch  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia, 
after  she  shall  have  gained  Constantinople,  he  assures  his  country- 
men that  <^the  Russsian  Alliance  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  will  be  one  of  the  most  intimate,  and  that  a  com- 
munity of  object,  the  subversion  of  British  naval  and  commer- 
cial supremacy,  will  induce  and  cement  this  incongruous  and  dis- 
ing;cnuous  union." 

In  Russia,  there  is  but  little  gold  in  circulation  ;  the  larger 
sort  of  silver  coinage  is  somewhat  general ;  the  smaller  pieces  are 
more  so;  but  copper  money  is  <<  the  standard  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, and  very  abundant"  The  whole  capital  in  circulation  in  bank 
notes,  throughout  tiie  empire,  in  January  1827,  amounted  to 
595,776,310  roubles,*  (120,000,000  dollars.)  The  total  revenue 
of  Russia  is  450,000,000  roubles  (90,000,000  dollars)  paper  money 
value.  The  public  debt,  in  January  1827,  was,  to  Holland, 
46,100,000  florins,  (18,400,000  dollars)  nalional— 14,220  roubles 
in  gold;  83,143,731,  in  silver;  (63,200,000  dollars,)  264,496,304 

"^  The  present  silver  nible  of  Russia,  is  intrinsically  equal  in  ralue  to  seventy- 
six  cents  American  money.  It  was  assayed  at  our  mint,  by  Mr.  Gallatin's  orden, 
when  he  was  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury.  The  paper  ruble  has  become  depre- 
ciated about  seventy-five  per  cent.  <  so  that  in  common  traffic  in  Russia,  for  smaU 
amounts,  the  fourth  part  of  a  silver  ruble  is  always  taken  for  one  ruble  paper. 
The  general  value  of  the  silver  ruble  on  the  exchange,  is  not  quite  so  great, 
however ;  it  has  ranged  for  several  years  at  about  rubles  3.70  paper,  and  the  go- 
vernment receives  the  paper  money  in  payment  of  duties,  (which  are  calcumt- 
ed  in  silver,)  at  the  rate  of  rubles  3.60  tor  one. 

In  exchange  with  other  countries,  the  value  of  the  paper  ruble  fluctuates 
continually.  We  have  known  it  since  1811,  as  high  as  26  pence  sterling,  and  as 
low  as  9  1^  pence.  Its  present  rate  in  exchange  on  London,  is  10  1-2  pence 
sterling.  Commercial  transactions  are  in  paper  money,  and,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  general  estimates,  the  paper  ruble  may  be  taken  at  twenty  cents  our  moncv. 
The  only  ^Id  coin  of  Russia  is  called  the  "Imperial,"  and  is  equal  to  ten  sil- 
rcr  njbles  in  value ;  but  the  Imperial  'n  now  very  rarely  to  be  seen. 
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(53,000,000  dollars)  in  Bank  notes.  Aocording  to  Dr.  Granville, 
the  punctuality  of  the  goTernmeiit  towards  its  public  creditors 
is  universally  acknowledged.  He  heard  <<  a  diplomatic  charac- 
ter of  the  first  respectability,  unconnected  with  Russia,  say  that 
the  Russian  funds  were  to  be  considered  equal  in  seeurity  to  those 
of  England,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  advantages  of  a  larger 
interest."  Each  landholder  contributes  to  the  treasury  a  tenth 
part  of  the  income  which  he  derives  from  his  serfs.  Ten  millions 
sterling  were  raised  in  London,  for  the  Russian  government, 
not  long  since;  and  Colonel  Evans  does  not  doubt  that  if  it  were 
to  obtain  Constantinople,  the  gambling  mitfionaiVe^  of  the  stock 
exchange  would  advance  all  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  the 
materials  of  fleets  and  munitions  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
herself.  Captain  Jones  accuses  it  of  parsimony  towards  its  best 
servants,  alleging  that  officers  of  every  description,  civil,  milita- 
ry, and  naval,  are  most  miserably  paid^  and  thus,  from  necessity, 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  many  means  for  subsistence,  which, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  would  be  deemed  highly  deroga- 
tory. 

Dr.  Lyall  stigmatizes  the  administration  and  judicial  officers, 
as  almost  universally  venal,  quoting  Uieir  own  aphorism— //ybti/ 
vivre  ;  et  en  Bussie — pour  vivre  il  /out  voter.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt — so  uniform  is  the  testimony  of  travellers  on  this 
subject — ^that  flagrant  abuses  of  authority  and  trust  are  common 
throughout  the  empire  in  every  depiu'tment  The  centnl  des- 
potism, however  disposed,  eannot  be  efiectual  t»  enforce  rights 
or  prevent  wrongs  over  so  vast  a  the^^e.  Subordinate  power 
must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  irresponsible;  independently  of 
the  influences  of  bad  example  at  the  seat  of  wipreme  govern- 
ment, and  a  system  of  personal  servitude  so  comprehensive.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Captain  .Jonefly  thei^  ar#  some  sensible 
views  of  the  state  of  Russia  in^  this  re^fMet,  i»he  had  contemplat- 
ed it  even  under  the  mild  and  beneficent  ffway  of  Alexander.. 

As  to  religious  denominations,  the  empire  comprises — of  Or- 
thodox Greco-Russians,  37,000,000;  Roman  CaUiolics,  United 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  9,500,000;  Protestants,  Evangelicals, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  3,000,000 ;  AUhometans,  2,000,000 ; 
Pagans,  or  idolaters  of"  different  titles,  1,500,000 ;  besides  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  of  wandering  tribeti  whose  creed  is  un* 
known.  Dr.  Granville  allows  no  more  tliae  two  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  ecclesiastics  altogether,  of  nf  horn  about 
two  thirds  profess  the  Greek  religion.  The  monastic  are  much 
better  educated  than  the  secular  priesthood.  ThepapMBifte&r^ 
tainly  in  bad  odour  abroad.  We  may  presume  that  tbe-f^^^ouf 
illumination  and  habits  of  the  people,  are  about  eo-ordioftte'wkh 
their  general  intellectual  improvement  Until  they  shall  be  fur* 
ther  educated,  or  raised  from  barbarism,  they,  will  remain  addiet* 
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ed  to  gross  superstitions^  and  infatuated  with  pastors  nearly  as  illi- 
terate and  truculent  as  themselves.  All  creeds  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship are  tolerated,  and  the  absence  of  religious  rancour  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  by  travellers.  Captain  Jones,  (not  an  im- 
posing authority  on  this  head,)  mentions,  that  at  the  present  day, 
the  monasteries  and  nunneries  of  the  empire  seem  utterly  de- 
serted, in  comparison  with  what  they  formerly  were ;  for,  in  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  monasteries,  there  are  no  more  than 
4901  monks,  and  In  ninety«one  nunneries,  only  1696  nuns. 

Dr.  Granville  believes  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Russians,  as 
well  as  those  foreign  residents  who  have  in  a  manner  become  Russi- 
ans, possess  scientific  institutions,  and  men  capable  of  instructing 
them  in  almost  every  branch  of  science,  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  country.  This  may  be  the  case  in  the  metropolis ;  but  the 
admission  would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  extended,  by  any  inqui- 
rer, to  the  other  parts,  or  any  other  part  of  the  empire.    Scio- 
lists, and  mere  pretenders  have  gone  thither  in  crowds,  from 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  to  assume  the  functions 
of  instructers,  and  could  only  mar  good  intellects,  or  make  smat- 
terers  and  empirics  like  themselves.    Captain  Jones,  even,  was 
scandalized  by  the  specimens  of  English  governesses,  and  periodi- 
cal literati,  whom  he  met  at  Moscow,  in  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  affluent  gentry.    Dr.  Lyall  asserts  that  one  half  or  three 
fourths  of  tlie  British  governesses  in  Russia,  have  been  cooks, 
chamber-maids,  and  so  forth :  he  extends  the  observation  to  most 
of  the  Germans  and  French  who  are  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  female  youth,  and  treats  as  notorious  <^the  extraor- 
dinary personages  who  frequently  have  the  male  youth  commit- 
ted to  their  guidance. '^    It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  indeed,  that 
the  large  institutions  for  the  female  children  of  the  rich  and  no- 
ble, which  are  specially  patronised  by  the  imperial  family,  may 
furnish  the  more  brilliant  accomplishments.    Elementary  educa- 
tion, however,  is  yet  far  from  being  sound  or  diffusive  for  either 
sex.    The  mass  of  the  nation  is  still  wholly  untaught    The 
scores  of  millions  of  bondsmen  lack  the  first  rudiments.  Many 
private  libraries  in  the  two  capitals,  and  some  of  the  public,  are 
large,  and  not  ill-provided.    The  principal,  or  only  public  one, 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes.  In  a  particular  compartment,  are  deposited  copies 
of  all  the  Russian  works  published  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Russian  typography,  on  subjects  of  every  description, — to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand.  The  press  in  Russia  is  obnoxious  to  a 
board  of  censors; — ^it  could  not  be  free.    All  that  Dr.  Granville 
can  utter  in  favour  of  the  periodical  works  issued  in  St  Peters- 
burgh and  Moscow,  is,  that  they  are  not  so  totally  devoid  of  in- 
terest, or  so  insignificant,  as  some  recent  travellers  have  pre- 
tended.   He  regards  the  progress  of  the  modern  Russians  as 
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jpreatest  in  poetry,  and  generally  creater  in  polite  literature,  than 
m  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  cultivate.  The 
world  has  heard  of  Earamain,  the  able  historian,  and  of  the  poets, 
Lomonossoff,  Pouschnine,  Soumarokoff,  Kriloff,  and  Joukovsky. 
Our  Doctor  expounds  their  respective  merits.  Eighty  thousand 
volumes  in  the  Sclavonic  Russian  languages,  were  published  be- 
tween 1551  and  1813 ; — and  thkt  number,  he  surmiscj,  has  been 
nearly  doubled  since. 

We  would  gladly  cull  a  small  portion  of  the  facts  or  statement^ 
which  this  traveller  has  accumulated  in  his  chapters  concerning 
the  several  branches  and  edifices  of  the  public  administration  ; 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Russians ;  their  prison-disei- 
pline ;  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  and  sursery ;  the 
jurisprudence,  bench,  and  bar ;  the  charitable  foundations ;  the 
collections  of  pictures:  and  with  still  more  satisfaction  would 
we  attend  him  through  the  imperial  palaces  and  princely  man- 
sions, town  and  country,  the  contents  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  conned ; — were  it  not  that  we  could  scarcely  rely  upon  the 
sympathy  or  patience  of  our  readers,  and  mi(^t  very  far  trans- 
cend those  bounds  which  every  prudent  American  bookseller 
assigns  to  all  domestic  << Quarterlies.''  We  must,  therefore, 
now  depart  with  him  on  his  rapid  return  to  London,  through  Po- 
land, Silesia,  the  Federated  States,  and  France;  a  journeys  the 
record  of  which  occupies  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  or  niore, 
of  his  second  volume,  and  which  embraces,  eminently,  full  lisngUi 
pictures  of  Warsaw  and  Dresden.  That  he  is  not  to  be  en- 
vied through  the  first  grand  division  of  his  route,  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  following  passage  of  his  first  postliminous  chap- 
ter: — 

**  To  a  person  sittings  quietly  in  his  eAatje  hngut^  by  a  good  firea^  at  home, 
•r  in  one  of  the  ample  chairs  in  \  mya%  comer  of  ^le  fibmy  at  '*The  Tnnrel* 
lers,"  the  peevishness  of  our  complaiiits  about  nadSv  honei^  Mid  pottUlioiu^  may 
appear  ridiculous,  and  only  worthy  to  excite  a  amile  \  but  were  Ae  to  find  him- 
self, at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  days  and  nights,  without  once  having  doffed  hb 
clothes,  afjproaching  an  intended  resting-place  by  roads  which  oblige  hhn  to  go 
at  a  snail's-pace,  and  knee-deep  through  sands,  or  ascending  steep  hiHs  glazed 
over  with  ice,  and  refusing  a  liold  to  tne  feet  Of  six  poor  meagre  animals;  were 
he  to  find,  under  such  circumstances,  that  his  carnage  sUps  backwards,  and 
drags  the  whole  team  along  with  it ;  if  he  were,  about  the  middle  of  a  dark 
pitch  night,  lamps  out,  snow  hills  high  on  each  side  of  the'  road*  and  the  track 
of  that  road  lost,  to  be  suddenly  roused  from  his  slumbers  to  lend  a  hand  in  clear- 
ing the  carriage  from  impediments  and  danger,  he  might  then«  peradventure» 
read  our  querulous  accounts  with  more  sympathy  than  contempt  At  all  events* 
it  is  fit  that  travellers,  who  are  likely  to  direct  their  course  that  way,  ibouM  know 
beforehand  what  tliey  are  to  expect,  and  how  thev  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
such  difficulties.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen  any  where  else  in  Europe,  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  wretched  state  and  condition  of  from  thirty  to  for^  towns  and 
villages  of  the  countr}'  tlii-ough  which  we  passed.  Well  migbt  the  French  sol- 
dier of  Napoleon,  who  had  heard  his  Polish  comrades  talk  hjgfaly  of  theur  ooufi- 
tiy»  which  he  had  ooroe  to  assist  in  regenerating,  exclaim^  a&r  be  had  seen  fta 
wretched  condition :  '  £t  ces  gucux  1^  appeUent  cctte  terre  une  patrie !' " 
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The  Doctor  was  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  War- 
8gw — its  showy  palaces,  its  noble  churches  and  towering  spires, 
and  Its  picturesque  disposition  on  a  hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. He  saw  no  semi-Asiatic  costumes,  as  at  St  Petersburgh ; 
but  a  uniform  attire  and  homogeneous  body  of  citizens — Poles, 
who  are  habitually  more  merry  than  their  masters — loud  chatter- 
ers, fond  of  amusement ;  addicted  to  living  in  the  open  air  and  do- 
ing nothing.  The  only  very  busy  people  were  the  Jews,  who 
are  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight  thousand  in  the  Polish  capital, 
enjoying  entire  freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  unmolested  in 
the  fruition  of  great  wealth.  Ten  thousand  foreign  manufactur- 
ers are  settled  in  the  different  cities  of  Poland.  The  army  is 
clothed  in  homespun.  The  peasantry  arc  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion. In  general,  national  prosperity  is  a  phrase  which  does  not 
apply  to  the  kingdom.  Anarchy,  war,  and  Russian  and  French 
protection,  have  destroyed  the  dignity,  wasted  the  resources,  and 
crippled  every  interest,  of  a  numerous  people  abundantly  gifted 
by  Providence. 

In  the  Prussian  dominions,  our  traveller  found  the  line  of  road 
crossing  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west,  passing 
through  two  cities  of  importance,  leading  from  one  considerable 
town  to  anotlier,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  as  far  as  the  capital 
of  Saxony,  in  a  worse  state  than  the  cross-roads  in  European 
Turkey,  which  are  among  the  worst  imaginable.  Dresden,  the 
<*  Florence  of  Germany,**  is  full  of  beauties  and  points  of  inter- 
est, and  to  be  extolled  as  a  place  of  residence  for  a  man  of 
taste,  above  any  other  capital  north  of  Paris.  It  has,  like  Paris, 
Brussels,  and  Rome,  an  English  colony,  whose  splendid  equipages 
and  exuberant  eccentricities  **  give  to  the  Saxon  metro|3olis  a 
greater  degree  of  eclat  and  animation."  Everyone  has  heard 
of  its  china-ware,  picture  galleries,  armouries,  royal  chateau,  and 
diamond  treasure,  and  the  rich  and  picturesque  scenery  of  its 
environs.  The  Doctor  has  spread  the  whole  before  his  readers. 
He  made  an  excursion  to  HalUj  in  order  to  confer  with  the  emi- 
nent professors  of  anatomy,  zoology,  and  botany,  each  of  whom 
is  revolved  and  depicted.  We  learn  from  him  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle  seldom  boasts  of  more  than  sixty  pupils,  notwith- 
standing the  celebrity  of  its  teachers  and  museums.  He  then 
hastened  to  Weimar,  in  order  to  pay  homage  to  the  Patriarch  of 
German  Literature.  Goethe  gave  him  an  appointment  at  half 
past  ten  in  tlie  morning.  As  that  transcendant  genius  of  our  era 
is  an  object  of  lively  interest  for  all  the  votaries  of  the  pen,  we 
shall  transcribe  our  author's  relation  of  the  interview,  bidding 
adieu,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  massive  miscellany : — 

"  There  are  forms  which  one  must  go  through  to  see  the  great  Patriarch.  He 

likes  not  being  taken  by  surprise ;  and  whenever  he  has  been  so  intruded  upon^ 

he  has  not  appeared  to  advantage ;  has  seemed  confused,  not  much  pieaaed,  and 

^^tofard  of  his  answenk    He  is,  on  tlic  contrary,  most  amiable,  all  afiability  and 
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playfulness,  as  when  in  his  younger  days,  if  visited  by  appointment  At  his  ad- 
vanced age,  which  has  now  reached  its  seventy-ninth  year,  exposed  to  be  stared 
at  as  a  lion,  and  made  freciuently  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  celebrity,  by  subfnittin|^ 
to  the  impertinent  intrusions  of  the  idle  and  the  curious,  it  is  no  matter  of  aitr- 
prise  that  Goethe  should  appear  to  have  some  bizarrerie  in  his  manners. 

"  At  half  past  ten  precisely,  Goethe  made  his  appearance  in  one  of  hb  clasnc* 
ally  withdrawing-rooms,  into  which  I  had  been  but  the  moment  before  intro* 
duced.  He  advanced  towards  me  with  the  countenance  of  one  who  seems  not 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  first  greetmg  d  eonhre  tmtr  s  and  I  feh  thank* 
ful  to  him  for  that  first  impression  on  my  mind.  His  person  was  erect,  and  de- 
noted not  the  advance  of  age.  His  open  and  well-arciied  eyebrows,  which  g^ve 
effect  to  the  undimmed  lustre  of  the  most  brilliant  eye  I  have  ever  beheld  (  hit 
fresh  look  and  mild  expression  of  countenance,  at  once  captivated  mv  whole 
attention,  and  when  he  extended  his  friendly  hand  to  welcome  me  to  his  dwell- 
ing, I  stood  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  literary  character  of  the 
age.  The  sound  of  his  voice,  which  bespeaks  peculiar  affability,  and  the  first 
questions  he  addressed  to  me  respecting  my  journey,  however,  recalled  me 
from  my  reverie,  and  I  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit  which  presided  at  the  in* 
terview,  alike  free  from  frivolity  and  haughty  reserve.  1  found  him  in  his  con- 
versation ready,  rather  than  fluent ;  following^  rather  than  leading ;  unaffected^ 
yet  gentlemanly ;  earnest,  vet  entertaining' ;  and  manifesting  no  desire  to  dis- 
play how  much  he  deservea  the  reputation,  which  not  only  Gennany,  but  Europe 
in  genera),  had  simultaneously  acknowledged  to  be  his  due.  He  conversed  in 
French,  and  occasionally  in  English,  particularly  when  deairooa  to  make  me  un- 
derstand the  force  of  his  observations  on  some  recent  translations  of  one  or  two 
of  his  works  into  that  language.  Faustus  was  one  of  these.  The  translation,  by 
the  present  noble  Secretary  for  Ireland,  of  that  singular  dramatic  composition, 
which  for  beauty  of  style,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  leaves  the  old  play  of 
the  same  name,  by  Marlowe,  far  behind,  seemed  not  to  have  given  satis&ction  to 
the  veteran  author.  He  observed  to  me,  that  most  assuredly  it  was  not  a  trans- 
lation, but  an  imitation  of  what  he  had  written.  '  Whole  sentences  of  the  ori- 
ginal,' added  he,  '  have  been  omitted,  and  chasms  left  in  the  translation^  where 
the  most  affecting  passages  should  have  been  inserted  to  complete  the  picture. 
There  were  probably  dimculties  in  the  original  which  the  noble  translator  might 
not  be  able  to  overcome ;  few  foreigners,  indeed,  can  boast  of  such  masteiy  of 
our  prodigal  idiom,  as  to  be  able  to  convey  its  meaning  with  equal  richness  of 
expression,  and  strength  of  conception,  in  their  own  native  languagre  {  but  in 
the  case  of  the  translation  to  which  I  allude,  that  excuse  for  imperfection  does 
not  exist  in  many  of  the  parts  which  Lord  Francis  Oower  his  thou^it  proper  to 
omit.  No  doubt,  the  choice  of  expressions  in  the  Englidhi  translation,  the  vera- 
fication,  and  talent  displayed  in  what  is  ari^mal  eompotUhn  of  his  lordship's 
own  well-gifled  mind,  may  be  deserving  of  his  countrvmen's  applause,  but  it  is 
as  the  author  of  Faustus  iravesti,  and  not  as  the  translator  of  Goethe's  Faustus, 
that  the  popular  applause  has  been  obtained.' 

"  The  patriarch  poet  seemed  far  more  satisfied  with  the  translation  of  another 
of  his  beautiful  dramas,  the  Tasso,  by  Mr.  Devaux.  He  said,  *  I  understand 
English  d  ma  mani^ref  quite  sufficient  to  discover  in  that  gentleman's  recent 
translation,  that  he  has  rendered  all  my  ideas  faithfully,  Je  me  lisois  mtd^mSme 
daru  la  traduction.  It  is  for  the  English  to  determine,  if,  in  adhering  faithfully  to 
the  ideas  of  the  German  original,  Mr.  Devaux  a  consenfi  Um  rigUa  et  n'apaa  trahi 
U  g^nie  de  aa  iangue.  Je  n'en  suia  pa»juge;  peutStre  U  trouwra-t-cn  un  peu  trop 
Jiuemtmd.' 

"  Throughout  this  interview,  which  lasted  upurards  of  an  hour,  Goethe  mani- 
fested great  eagerness  after  general  information,  particularly  respecting  England 
and  her  numerous  institutions ;  and  also  on  the  subject  of  St.  Petersburgh,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  a  city  that  was  fast  rising  to  the  rank  of  the  first  capital  on 
the  Continent,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  travellers,  whom  he 
bad  seen  and  conversed  with  on  the  subject.  In  taking  leave  of  him,  at  length, 
Goethe  put  into  mv  hands  a  small  red  morocco  case,  which  he  hoped  I  would 
accept  as  a  souvemr  of  our  meeting ;  after  which  I  withdrew,  with  sentiments  of 
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increBsed  idmintum  for  this  celebrated  man.  The  case  contained  two  bronze 
medals,  the  one  executed  by  Brandt  of  Berlui«  iht  other  by  Bovy,  and  both  re- 
present the  bust  of  the  poet  in  bold  reVeC  particularly  the  latter,  wluch  is  de- 
cidedly of  superior  execution.  The  former,  which  bears  on  one  side  the  portraits 
of  the  late  Grand-diike  and  hn  consort,  with  the  inscription  **  Carl  Aufirust  and 
Luise  Goeth  en  Zum  VII  Novem.  1825.*'  was  struck  by  order  of  that  prince,  to 
oommemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  Goethe's  residence  at  his  court,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  poet,  a  Counsellor  and  Minister  of  state,  on  the  day  mentioned  in 
the  inscription,  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  b]^  the  Grand-duke, 
which  is  nattering  to  tJie  disting^shed  individual  to  whom  it  is  indited,  and  ho- 
nourahle  to  the  feeKQgs  of  the  writer,  the  excellent  prince  whose  recent  loss 
Weimar  deplores." 
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Bravo,  general,  anecdote  of,  101. 

Broum^  Thomas  D.  D.  his  Lectures  on 
the  PhikMophy  of  the  human  mind, 
reviewed,  1-27.   See  PkUmphy  of 
the  Human  MiruL 

Builf  Marcdi^  controveny  respecting 
pretennons  o(  to  the  Rumford  pre- 
mium, 266^  8u^— <obJection  of  the 
Rumford  committee  to  his  theoxy, 
267 — ^Professor  Silliman's  opinion  of 
his  experimenti*  370. 

BuUoek^  Mr.  his  riz  montbt  in  Mejoco, 
notice  of,  86. 

Burger,  critidim  on  by  Schiller,  no- 
tice o(  179. 
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Burke,  Edmund,  and  John  Walker,  an- 
ecdote of,  303. 

C. 

Castro,  Guillen  de,  pl^v?  « ^ -^^<fn 
Cervantes,  dramatic  work»  of,  olS-SJU. 
ChampoUion,  M.  le  Jeune,  hi»  Apertu 
de»  ResulUU  Hiftonques  de  la  d6- 
couvcrte  de    I'alphabetc  Hierogly- 
phique  Egypticnc27,  &c.  See  Egyp- 
tian History- 
Chastenet,3.  De,  Du  Magrn^tisme  animal, 
consid^r^  dans  scs  rapports  avec  di- 
verses  branches  de  la  Physique  g^ne- 
r»le,  par,  reviewed,  426,  &c. 
Crawfurd,  John,  Esq.  his  Journal  of  an 
Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China, 
reviewed,  448,  &c.— the  author  ad- 
vantageously known,  449-^eputcd 
by  the  grovemor-gcneral  of  British 
India,  to  further  commercial  inter- 
course, 450— Chinese  junks,  451— 
reception    at    Siam,    451-456— ten 
commandments  of  the  Siamese,  457 
—Louis  XlV's  attempt  for  the  civil 
and  religious  conquest  of  Siam,  458, 
459«_Catholic  bishop  at  Siam,  459 
^Pascal    Ribeiro    de    Alvergarias, 
460— Siamese  negotiators  suspicious 
and  wary,  t6.— the   king  absolute, 
461— diseases,  area  and  productions, 
i6.— reception  at  Cochin-China,  463 
labour  of  the  women,   464 — em- 
bassy to  Hu6,  465— bamboo  the  uni- 
versal panacea  for  offences,  466, — 
fondness  for  dramatic  entertainments, 
f^.— description  of  Hu^,  467-469— 
dread  of  British  designs  of  aggran- 
dizement,   470— territory,    popula- 
tion,  and  products  472— literature, 
473— government,  474r— religion,  and 
manner  of  burial,  475— Coimt  Adran, 
apostolic  vicar  of  Cochin-China,  his 
treaty  with  Louis,  XVI.,  476— King 
C;ia.Long,  t6.— treaty  with  France 
inert,    477— MM.     Chaigneau    and 
Vanier,  French  mandarins,  account 
of,  478— English  embassy  quit  H\i€ 
without  gaining  any  thing,  to* 

D. 

Deleuze,  J.  P.  F.,  Histoire  critique  du 
Magn^tisme  animal,  reviewed,  426, 
&c. — Instruction  pratique  sur  le 
Magn^tisme  animal,  ib. 

Deppmg,  C.  P.,  his  history  of  tlie  mari- 
time expeditions  of  the  Normans,  &c. 
reviewed,  350,  &c.  See  Nornums^ 
Maritime  expeditions  of. 


Dt  Sacy,  Sibrcstre,  notice  of,  166. 

Dubourg,  Bishop,  anecdote  of,  260. 

Dupotei,  J.,  Experiences  piihliquwsur 
le  Magn^tisme  animal  faites  a  1  Hotel 
Dieu  dc  Paris,  reviewed,  426.  &c 


E. 

Egyptian  History,  27— Euphrates  and 
the  Nile,  saw  the  first  formations  of 
civil  society,   29— four  magnificent 
collections  of  Egyptian  antiquiUea, 
viz.  at  Turin,  in  the  Vatican,  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  French  col- 
lection, 31— description   of  French 
collection,  31-33— Menes  or  Menas 
first  king  of  Egypt,  a  descendant  of.  if 
not    Ham    himself,    succeeded    by 
Thoth  or  Athothes  to  whom  is  as- 
cribed the  invention  of  writing,  34 — 
all  Egyptian  history,  prior  to  the  17th 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  fabulous,  35 — 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Shep- 
herd kings,  36— Amenophteph  foun- 
der of  the  18th  dynasty  of  Manetho 
at  Thebes,  consisting  of  Thoutmosis 
!.,    Thoiitmosis   II.,    his    daughter 
Amensi,  Thoutmosis  UL,  the  Mans 
of  the  Greeks,  Amenoph  L,  Thout- 
mosis, IV.,  Amcnophis,  IL,  Thorns, 
Achencheres,  Ramses,  I.,  Mandouei, 
and  Ousirei  (brothers)  Ramses  H., 
Ramses,  IlL,  Ramses,  TV.,  Ramses, 
v.,  surnamed  Amcnophis,  37,  38 — 
public    w^orks    and    monuments  of 
these  kings ;  some  of  their  acts  writ- 
ten upon  Papyrus,  still  in  existence, 
38— 19th  dynasty  eclipsed  their  glo- 
ry,  consisting  of  six  kings  of  the 
name  of  Ramses,  the  last,  the  Poly- 
bus  of  Homer,  39— 20th  dynasty  of 
Manetho  but  little  known  of,  i6.— 
21st  dynasty  derived  its  name  from 
Tanis  and  was  composed  of  seven 
kings,  the  first  of  whom  built  the  la- 
bynntb,  «A.— ruins  of  Bubastis  fur- 
nish memorial  of  the  Bubastite  kings, 
40 — their  connexion  with  Judea,  ib. 
— Sesonchis,  the  head  of  this  dynas- 
ty, the  Sesak  of  tlie  scriptures,  i*.— 
new  race  of  king^  firom  Ethiopia,  ib. 
— on  their  departure  the  civil  dis- 
cord which  succeeded,  composed  by 
Psammiticus,  I.,    ib. — ^Ncchao,    II., 
who  took  Jehoahaz  into  captivity,  ib. 
— Psammeticus,  II.,  Apries,  (the  Ho- 
phra  of  scripture),  41— with  Psam- 
meticus, the  last  of  this  dynasty,  fell 
the  splendour  of  Egypt,  t^.— com- 
memorations found  of  Cambyscs,  Da- 
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rius,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes,  Amyrtaeas, 
Nephereus,  Achoris,  Nepheritei,Nec- 
Unebi,  ib, — the  name  of  Darius 
OcUus,  no  where  to  be  found  among 
the  ruins,  ib, — Ptolemy  Soter  ana 
his  son  i*tolcmy  Pbiladelphus,  Eu- 
ergetcs,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  Arsi- 
noc,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Cleopatra, 
Philometer,  Eupator,  Euerretes,  IL 
and  his  two  wives  both  Cleopati-a, 
Tryphacne,  Ptolemy  Soter,  II.,  Alex- 
ander, Ptolemy  Dionyaiua,  Cleopa- 
tra and  her  son  by  Juliua  Caesar  have 
left  their  names  inscribed  in  hiero- 
glyphics, 42,  43 — the  names  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  Augustus,  Tibe- 
rius, CaHgula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  Tra- 
jan, Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius 
Verus,  and  Commodua,  with  their 
titles,  are  inscribed,  43— -worship  of 
the  Egyptian  deities,  publicly  exer- 
cised down  to  180,  A.  D.,  ib, — acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  name  of  Pto- 
lemy on  a  Rosetta  stone,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  discovery  of  a 
key  to  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  44 
— Christianity  put  a  stop  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  Egyptian  arts,  46— 
Egypt  conquered  by  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  47— the  Arabs  extend- 
ed the  rule  of  the  Koran,  from  the 
Atlantic  shores  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  »^-— the  crusaders,  49 — 
Egypt  conquered  by  the  Ottomans, 
t^. — object  of  ambition  to  the  French 
republic,  50. 
EngliaL  Orthoepy^  191,  &c.— Worces- 
ter's  edition  of  Johnson  and  Wadker 
to  be  consulted  as  authoritpr,  »^ — in- 
accuracy of  pronunciation  illostnted 
in  the  word  legislature,  i ^.— ^tjnnolo- 
gies  of  Johnson,  193— Home  Tooke's 
atuck  on  them,  193, 194— Johnson's 
improvements  on  English  lexicogra- 
phy, 195— dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  196— German  dictionary 
of  Adclung,  t^.— advantages  possess- 
ed by  the  French  academicians,  197, 
— Johnson  superior  in  classical  au- 
thorities to  all  others,  199— ludicrous 
instance  of  etymologizing,  200— pro- 
nunciation ;  labours  of  Walker,  201 
— inconvenience  of  two  standards 
of  Engtish,  202— London  the  metro- 
polis of  English  literature,  and  Walk- 
ei-'s  locality  gives  him  advantages, 
203— anecdote  erf  Burke  and  Walk- 
er, i7».— Webster  vs.  Walker,  204- 
206— merits  of  Walker  and  Jones, 


.206— Dr.  Wttherspoon's  relatioii  of 
the  difference  between  English  lite- 
rary men's  speaking  in  public  and 
private,  207— Walker  a  standard  for 
public  speaking  on]v,t6. — the  Scotch 
unable  to  master  the  distinction  be- 
tween ^all  and  tm%  and  wuuld  and 
shtfuld,  208— all  orthoepists'  systems 
of  notation  incomplete,  210— non  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowel  t^  211-^ 
Perry's  dictionary  has  given  the  Scot- 
tish pronunciation  to  the  Northern 
states,  212— Sheridan  and  Walker's 
pronunciation  not  new»  »6.— the  ir- 
regularity of  our  orthography  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  irregularity  of  oor 
pronunciation,  t6. — they  mutually 
act  upon,  and  corrupt  each  other,213 
— opmion  of  Duponceau,  214---ad- 
vantages  of  Worcester's  edition,  ib. 

Esquimaux  Indians^  Captain  Franklin's 
observations  on,  233--236. 

EffmUf  Colonel  D»  Lacy,  his  Designs 
of  Russia,  notice  of,  509,  &c.— dread 
of  General  Jackson  and  the  United 
States  forming  a  coalition  with  Rus- 
sia, and  aiding  the  disaffeeted  in  Ire- 
land, 510. 


P. 


FrankUfif  Cmtmnt  ki9  Second  Baofedi- 
Hon  to  the  sooresof  the  Pobr  Sea,  &c., 
reviewed— 215,  &G.— advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  survey  of  the  Po- 
Ur  Sea,  215-218— arrmngemeiits  of 
the  expedition,  218-220^--construo- 
tion  of  Captain  FimnUin*)i  boats,  220 
— Captain  Fk«iiUln,  Dit.  Richardson, 
and  lieuteaant  Back's  passage  ftom 
LivMoolto  Slave  lake,  321— gaie- 
ty and  vhacity  of  the  Canadian  voy- 
agcMb  t6.— anecdote  of  the  Copper 
Indian  chiefi^  222— vovage  to  Bear 
lake,  tft.— Richardson  left  to  explore 
Slave  lake  \  Back,  to  prepare  a  reai- 
dencefiir  winter  quarters;  Franklin 
pushes  on  to  the  sea,  22S-^eflremony 
on.reacfaiiig  the  ocean,  t6.— return 
to  Bear  lake,  and  ^i^ter  oooupations, 
224— Anecdote  of  a  Dog-rib  gir]|,  225 
— infimtieide,  iikr-«tnteresting  anec- 
dote of  a  Do»«ib  mother,  ib^ — 
amusements  of  Uie  puty,  326— the 
company  divides^  ifi^— attack  of  the 
Esquimaux  on  Captain  Franklin's 
party,  327-330— Captain  Fianklhi's 
return  to  Benr  khe^  333— Richard- 
son and  KendalPs  expedition,  ib. — 
Esquinmix,    333— description     of 
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dwelling  houses  on  Atkinson's  island, 
234 — successful  return  to  Bear  lake, 
236— anecdote  of  a  woman  warrior, 
237— practicability  of  a  north-west 
passage,  238— geological  notices, 
240— temperature  and  season,  241 — 
shallowness  of  the  ocean  around  the 
pole,  242— higher  northern  than 
iouthem  latitudes  reached,  and  the 
reason,  242,  243. 


G. 


GettU8,  German  mathematician,  notice 
of,  161. 

Germnn  Literature^  157 — general  re- 
marks on  the  devotedneas  of  Ger- 
man literary  characters,  158-163 — 
Pestalozzi,  159 — Herschel,  ib, — Co- 
pernicus Kepler,  160 — Luther,  Eu- 
ler,  Kastner,  Olbcrs,  Gauss,  La  Place, 
161 — Blumenbach,  anecdote  of,  163 
— Heyne,  163-165— Wolf,  165— De 
Sacv,  166— Von  Hammer,  166,  167, 
Pufcndorf,  Spitller,  Ilceren,  168 — 
Schlozer,  169— Von  MuUer,  169- 
171 — Heeren,  first  living  historian  of 
Germany,  171 — Schiller,  Eichhom, 
172 — German  Theology,  ih, — Schef 
linjr  and  Hegel,  173— Jacobi,  174— 
writers  of  taste  snd  invention,  ib. — 
Herder,  174-177— Richter,  177— 
Hoffman,  178— Burger,  179— Stol- 
berg^  Voss,  Schlcgcis,  Fand,  A.  W., 
Tieck,  180— Novalis,  181— Schiller, 
181-185— Kotzebue,  Scliulze,  Kbr- 
ner,  Mullner,  Pichler,  and  La  Mothe 
Fouqud,  Hardenburg,  186— Goethe, 
187-190. 

Qranvilkf  Dr.  A.  B.  his  St.  Peters- 
burg!). A  Journal  of  Travels  to  and 
from,  &c.,  reviewed,  507,  8tc. — ^his 
egotism,  507,  508 — sleeping  in  Ger- 
many, 511 — knowledge  of  diseases 
in  Germany,  512 — description  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  512-514— character  of 
the  inhabitants,  515 — diseases  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  516^Captain  Jones's 
account  of  the  Russian  bath,  516, 517 
— winter  palace,  517,  518— -cookery, 
ib. — Captain  Jones's  description  of 
the  imperial  family,  519 — Dr.  Gran- 
ville's, ib. — Colonel  Evans's,  520, 
521— ball  and  supper,  522,  523 — 
drama,  524 — music  of  the  Russians, 
524,  525 — winter  markets,  526— 
wedding,  527 — ^government,  528 — 
peasantry  of  Russia,  529— army,  530 
—navy,  531— circulation,  532,  533— 
religious  denominations,  533 — edu- 


cation and  literature,  534 — ^retam  to 
London  through  Poland,  Silesia,  the 
Federated  States,  and  France,  535, 
536-^nterview  witli  Goethe,  536- 
538. 
GuerrerOf  Vicente,  general  notice  and 
commendation  of^94. 


H. 


Hardenburft  Prince,  notice  of  Ids  his- 
tory of  his  times,  186. 

Hare^  Julius  Charles,  his  translation 
of  Niebuhr's  Rome,  367,  &c  See 
Roman  History. 

Heber^  Right  Rev.  ReginaM,  D.  D. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the 
Upper  Provinces  of  India,  &c.  by, 
reviewed,  115 — a  ungular  accident, 
the  occasion  of  the  settlement  in 
Bombay,  ib. — British  dominion  pre- 
carious and  unique,  116— talents  and 
active  virtue  of  the  chief  men,  in  the 
administration  of  India,  117^^f  all 
books  on  India,  H Cher's  destined  to 
become  most  popular,  ib. — his  vari- 
ous qualifications,  118— observations 
on  American  sailors,  119— extract 
from  diary  at  sea,  120, 121 — transla- 
tion of  an  ode  by  Koodrut,  121 — co- 
lour of  the  natives,  122 — the  prelate's 
first  ride  on  an  elephant,  124— -Calcut- 
ta, ib. — native  female  schools  institut- 
ed by  Mrs.  Wilson,  125>— surly  national 
pride  of  the  English,  126— SuUees, 
ib. — old  man  burning  his  wife,  127 
— idolatries  and  austerities,  127,  128 
— Mussulman  Saint,  129 — gypsies  in 
India,  ib. — scenery  of  the  Ganges, 
130, 131— ascent  of  tlie  Ganges,  131 
-134^-cinnamon  fields,  135— Be- 
nares, 136, 137 — British  rule  not  po- 
pular in  India,  138 — equipment  on 
his  journey  from  AUaliabad  to  Cawn- 
poor,  139 — Himalaya  mountains,  141 
-143 — tiger  hunt,  143-145 — murder 
of  female  infants,  148 — death  of  He- 
ber,  148,  149— excerpts  from  his 
Narrative,  150-156— his  Palestine 
and  other  Poems,  reviewed,  271,  &c. 
— Palestine,  analysis  of,  and  extracts 
from,  278-282— lines  to  his  wife,  282 
—Hymns,  283-286. 

Heeren,  A.  U.  L.  his  notices  relating  to 
German  historians,  reviewed,  157, 
&c. 

Hegd,  German  author,  notice  of,  173. 

Hmtr,  German  poet,  notice  q^^  174. 

Heraehel,  notice  q(  159. 
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Heyne,  a  German  poet,  notice  of,  163- 
165. 

Hoffman,  German  author,  character  of, 
178. 

Homy  Francis,  his  Sketches  of  the  Li- 
terature of  Germany,  157,  &c. 


I. 


bidia,  observations  on  the  history  of 
Christianity  in,  273— college  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide,  273 — Frederic  IV.  of 
Denmark  sends  to  coast  of  Coroman- 
del  Bartliolomew  Zeigenbalgrus  and 
Henry  Plutche,  274— Cliristian  Fre- 
derick Swartz's  labours,  ib, — Clau- 
dius Buchanan's,  275 — bishoprickes- 
Ublished  in,  276— T.  F.  Middleton 
first  bishop,  277 — succeeded  by  He- 
ber,  ih. — See  Heber's  JowmaL 

Iturhide^  Gen.  Bravo's  opposition  to, 
101. 


J. 


Jones,  Capt.,  his  travels  in  Russia,  no- 
tice of,  509,  &c. — account  of  a  Rus- 
sian bath,  516,  517. 

Jurisprudence  of  Louisiana,  53 — adhe- 
rence of  this  state  to  the  civil  juris- 
prudence of  France  and  Spain,  54— 
different  laws  formerly  in  different 
provinces  of  France,  ib. — ^local  usages 
directed  to  be  held  in  respect  by  or- 
dinance of  Louis  XII.,  ib. — ^the  cus- 
tom of  Paris  brought  with  the  colo- 
nists to  Louisiana,  ib. — the  Revolu- 
tion prostrated  all  the  different  instio 
tutions  of  the  jurists  and  statesmen 
of  France,  and  produced  the  exist- 
ing equitable  system,  5S — Louisiana 
taken  possession  of  for  Spain  by  Don 
Alexandre  O'Reilly,  in  1769,  and  a 
change  of  jurisprudence  followed, 
drawn  up  by  Don  Manuel  de  Unis- 
tia,  56 — analysis  of  the  Spanish  laws, 
56--58 — cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  introduced  trial  by  juiy 
and  habeas  corpus,  but  in  adjuaica- 
tion  of  suits  between  individuals, 
Spanish  jurisprudence  the  sole  g^ide, 
58— in  1806,  two-  able  jurisconsults 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  pre- 
pare a  civil  code,  which  was  adopted 
1808,  59 — Spanish  law  still  consider- 
ed tlie  untoritten,  the  Code  the  writ- 
fen  law,  ib. — ^its  arrangement  taken 
from  the  code  Napoleon,  ib. — in  1819 
the  I'artidas  translated  and  publish- 
ed in  English,  60— the  code  of  Loui- 


nana  divided  into  three  books,  61 — ^I. 
of  persons,  61-63—11.  of  things,  and 
the  different  modifications  of  pro- 
perty, 63-65— HL  of  the  different 
modes  of  acquiring  the  property  of 
things,  63-78-^n  1822,  Messrs.  Der- 
bigny,  Livingston,  and  Moreau  LJs- 
let  appointed  to  prepare  a  civil  code, 
which  was  adopted  and  promulgated 
in  1824^79— examination  of  it,  81-85. 


K. 


Kiistner,  German  epigrammatist,  notice 
of,  161. 

Keating,  Professor  W.  H.  compliment 
to  his  disinterested  economy  in  Mexi- 
co, 87. 

Kendall,  Lieut,  his  excursion  from  Point 
Separation,  232. 

Kepler,  character  of,  160. 

Komer,  German  poet,  notice  cf,  186. 

Koizebue,  notice  of,  186. 


Louisiana,  Civil  Code  of,  53,  Sec- 
Term  Reports  of,  ib. — See  Jurispru- 
dence of  Louisiana. 

Laden,  Henry,  editor  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar's  Travels,  notice  of  his  editorial 
labours,  249,  &c. 

Lyons,  Capt.  his  Journal  of  a  residence 
in  Mexico^  notice  of,  87»  88. 


M. 


Makorioj  its  effects,  and  the  utiliUr  of 
knowledge  relating  to  it,  387-289— 
nature  of  evidences  respecting  its 
production,  38&-291^-foils  and  situa- 
tions that  most  commonly  produce 
it,  291,  292— changes  from  natural 
and  artificial  causes,  294-298— sea- 
sons and  climates  fiivourable  to  its 
production,  298 — its  geography,  300 
— its  nature,  301 — its  effects  and  the 
diseases  produced  by  it,  306. 

M'CkUkch,  John,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  his 
Essay  on  Malaria,  he.  reviewed,  286^ 
&c. — See  JMalaria.  ' 

Mexico,  Bullock's  six  months  in,  86-^ 
Poinsett's  notes  on,  87 — Captain  Ly- 
on's Journal  of  residence  in  some 
parts  of,  87,  88— Ward's  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  since  Humboldt, 
89 — Ward  charge  des  affairs  to  Mexi- 
co from  England,  'ifr. — state  of  the 
country  on  his  arrival,  90 — ^revolution 
there,  i6w— military  men  of  Mexico,  92 
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